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COMMISSION. 


VICTORIA K. 

"Victoria, by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Queen, Defender of the Faith, to Our trusty and well-beloved George "Waters, Esquire, 
one of Our Counsel, Constaktise Molloy, Esquire, Bamster-at law, and William Griffis’, 
Esquire, Barrister-at-law; greeting. 

Whereas the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, have by a joint Address humbly 
represented unto Us, that the Honorable Baron Fitzgerald, one of the Barons of the 
Court of Exchequer in Ireland, and one of the Judges selected for the Trial of Election 
Petitions, pursuant to the Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, has reported to the House 
of Commons that from the evidence at the Trial before him of the Petitions relating to 
the last Election for Cashel he had reason to believe that the corrupt practice of Bribery 
did extensively prevail at the said Election, and have humbly prayed that We will be 
graciously pleased to cause Inquiry to be made, pursuant to the provisions of the Act 
of Parliament passed in the Sixteenth Year of Our Reign, intituled “An Act to provide 
for more effectual Inquiry into the existence of corrupt practices at Elections for Members 
to serve in Parliament,” by the appointment of you, the said George Waters, Constantine 
Molloy, and W illiam Griffin, as Commissioners for the purpose of making Inquiry into 
the existence of such corrupt practices. 

Know ye, that We, in compliance with the prayer of the said joint Address, have 
authorized and appointed, and do by these presents, in pursuance of the powers vested 
in Us by the said Act, authorize and appoint you, the said George Waters, Constantine 
Molloy, and William Griffin, to be Commissioners for the purpose of making inquiry 
into the existence of such corrupt practices in the said joint Address referred to. 

Given at Our Court at Saint J ames s, the Twenty-third day of June, One thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-nine, in the Thirty-third year of Our Reign. 

By Her Majesty’s Command, 

H. A. BRUCE. 
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CASHEL ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 


EE POET. 


TO THE QtJEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

We, the Commissioners appointed in pursuance of the Act, 15th and 16th Victoria, 
chapter 57, to inquire into the existence of Corrupt Practices- at the last Election of a 
Member to serve in Parliament for the Borough of Cashel, humbly submit the following 
Report to your Majesty : — 

We proceeded, in obedience to Your Majesty’s warrant, to inquire into the manner in 
which the last election for the Borough of Cashel, which took place in the year 1868, 
had been conducted, and as to whether corrupt practices were committed at that election ; 
and having found that corrupt practices were committed at that election : We pro- 
ceeded, as directed by the statute, to make the like inquiry concerning the latest 
previous election, which took place in the year 1865 ; and having found that corrupt 
practices were committed at that election, we made the like inquiry concerning the 
latest previous election for the same borough, which took place in the year 1859. Upon 
such inquiry we did not find that corrupt practices were committed at the last-mentioned 
election, and we therefore did not inquire into any antecedent election. 

At the election of 1S59, 109 persons voted. The candidates were Mr. Lanigan, who 
polled 91 votes ; Mr. Carden, who polled 10 votes ; and Mr. Hemphill, who polled 8. 

At the election of 1865, 126 electors voted. The candidates at that election were 
Mr. John Lanigan, who had been elected in 1859, and Mr. James Lyster O’Beirne. 
Mr. Lanigan polled 40 votes, and Mr. O’Beirne 86. 

We find that the election was conducted in a corrupt manner on the part of Mr. 
O’Beirne, and that corrupt practices were committed at that election. 

We find in respect to the said election, that the persons whose names are set forth in 
the schedule A annexed to this report, were guilty of corrupt practices within the 
provisions of the 2nd sec. of the 17th and 18th Vic., cap. 102. Of these, 2 were 
electors. 

We further find that the persons whose names are set out in schedule B annexed to 
this report, were guilty of corrupt practices within the provisions of the 3rd sec. of 
the 1 7th and 18th Vic., chap. 102. All these persons were electors, and the entire 
number of electors whom we find to have been guilty of corrupt practices in respect of 
the said election is 32. Besides the persons whose names are placed in the schedules, 
we have no doubt that a number of people, whose names we have been unable to 
ascertain, were guilty of corrupt practices' at the election of 1865 ; but owing to the 
death of Mr. Frazer J ohnson, solicitor, Mr. O’Beirne’s conducting agent at that election, 
who seems to have been the principal manager of the corrupt practices on his behalf, 
and the non-attendance of Mr. O’Beirne, we were unable to ascertain the full extent of 
corrupt practices at that election. 

It appears, however, from the evidence of Mr. J. D. White, the local partner of Mr. 
Frazer Johnson, that he gave 10 men £30 each on bills at that election, the money 
being furnished to him by Mr. Frazer J ohnson, but he was unable to identify the men 
to whom he gave the money, being only able to state that he believed them to be 
voters from the Commons. 

It also appeared from the evidence of Captain Graham that Mr. O’Beirne had himself 
stated that the election of 1865 cost him from £2,500 to £3,000, a sum very greatly in 
excess of any possible legitimate expenditure. 

On the registry for the Borough of Cashel for the year 1868, there are 203 voters, of 
whom 197 are rated occupiers, 3 freeholders and 3 lodgers ; 43 of the rated occupiers 
were added b}^ the 31st and 32nd Vic., cap. 49, the valuation of the premises in respect 
of which .they are rated being between £4 and £8. The Parliamentary borough con- 
tains two districts, one consisting of the town, the other being about three miles outside 
the town, and known as the Commons of Cashel, on which 49 voters (rated occupiers) 
reside, who are known as the Commoners or Commons men. 
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The last election for the Borough of Cashel was held on the 20th November 1868, 
and two candidates only went to the poll, Mr. J. L. O’Beirne, who polled 100 votes, and 
Mr. Henry Munster, who polled 84 ; and we find that the election was conducted in a 
corrupt manner on the part of each of the candidates. 

We find in respect of the said election that the persons whose names are set forth in 
the schedule C annexed to this report, were guilty of corrupt practices within the pro- 
visions of the 2nd sec. of 17th and 18th Vic., cap. 102. Of these, 9 were electors. 

We further find that the persons whose names are set out in schedule D annexed to 
this report, were guilty of corrupt practices within the provisions of the 3rd sec. of the 
same Act. 

All the persons named in schedule D were electors, but as the names of two electors 
occur in both schedules (C and D), the entire number of electors whom we find guilty 
of corrupt practices is 77. 

. From the accounts and other evidence given before us, it appears that the amount 
expended at the last election as returned through Mr. Munster’s expense agent, was 
£924 5s. 10c?., besides unsettled claims mentioned in the return, of which £214 17s. 6d. 
have been since paid. 

Mr. M. Laffan, his conducting agent, further expended about £200 not included in 
the above account ; and other sums amounting to £380 were also paid in connexion with 
the election. 

About £1,100 were paid in direct bribery on Mr. Munster’s side, through Mr. P. 
Laffan, and there were donations in charity, or for charitable and other public purposes, 
in or near Cashel, to the amount of about £1,000, making a total expenditure of over 
£3,800. 

We think it necessary to refer in detail to one of these charitable donations. 

Mr. Munster, previous to the election of 1868, was residing at Sheffield. He had no 
knowledge of, or connexion whatsoever with Cashel, his object in becoming a candidate 
being, on his own admission, to prevent the re-election of Mr. O’Beirne, and this object he 
was prepared to effect either by being a candidate himself or by paying the expenses 
of another. The only introduction Mr. Munster had to the borough of Cashel was 
through Mr. Edmond Leahy, his intimate friend, who was resident in England, but 
connected by family with the county of Tipperary. Through Mr. Leahy and a Mr. Dudly 
Byrne, who resides in the county not far from Cashel, Mr. Michael Laffan, a resident 
solicitor and an elector of the borough, was engaged as Mr. Munster’s, conducting agent. 

Mr. Michael Laffan having been informed very soon after his engagement by either 
Mr. Leahy or Mr. Dudly Byrne, that Mr. Munster was anxious to confer some sub- 
stantial benefit on Cashel, on the 15th of September, 1868, wrote the following letter 
to Mr. Dudly Byrne : — 


oasnei, loth day ol September, 1868. 

S 'K’— Since you left I have gone through a good many of the electors, and Mr. Munster's 
candidate e has been iavourably received. You should have the address issued immediately, and let him bo 
prepared to come here the day after the races. Take care to see the address before sending it to anyone for 
publication. I have been talking to some of the Commissioners, and telling them that Mr. Munster, if 
elected, would desire to confer some substantial benefit on the town, and one of them suggested that as 
they arc about getting up Christian Brothers’ schools, and as Mr. M. is so wealthy, the best thing he could 
do to gam a good character at the outset would be to agree to give, if returned, £400 or £500 to establish these 
J°“ 0ney , t0 ,5f f ^ Ven 'f ck . t0 hlm b y trustees if not elected. There is no doubt this would be a judicious 
mves ment-thiiCS’ if he do not mind the expensive nature of it. Mention it to him, and see how far he 
would be inclined to go^ that I might be able to state something of the kind. I wish particularly vou would 
,T t ’ lp a P,“’ Say 0n 1 1<r | d ] ay mornm S> in reference to John Lanigan. It would be of advantage “to arrange 
that one of Ins sons should come up with Mr. Munster. It will be of considerable service to have Mr M 
identified with Tipperary people, and the Lamgans should not hesitate to pay off O’Beime. 


“ Faithfully yours, 


“ Captain Byrne, Sorrel Hill. 


“ Michael J. Laffan. 


“ Take care to see that an y letters I write you are sealed with (D. L.), and the seal unbroken.— M. J. L." 

Mr. Dudly Byrne enclosed this letter in the following letter written by him to Mr 
Leahy on the 17th September : — 

u “ Sorrel Hill, Templemore, 17th September, 1868. 

“ My dear Edmond,— I have just received your note of yesterday. I now enclose two letters I have 
f T ' vil ,° “ ver y hopeful of our success. He suggests in his first note to give a subscription 

Welb t0 f aSS1St ln buJdi ng the Christian schools ; now, my opinion is this, that by so doing you would 
have the votes of every respectable man of the O’Beirne and Lanigan party in the borough, and, a^ awnsJ- 
quence, care veiy little for money hunters of both sides. I mentioned to Mr. Laffan that Mr O’Beirne was 
returned as a large creditor by the Messrs. Gurney and Co. ; now he writes to me to procure the schedule of 
^ ^ 10 WU1 make S° 0d use of ik me hear fully from you by Saturday foJ 
nothing like following up the matter with spirit, and I have no doubt of the result, that we wffl selyoul 
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REPORT. 


friend the M. P. fi>: 
to get John. Lanigri: 


Cashel in the 
i to send his so 


“ E. Leahy, esq. 

“ Return to me the enclosed. 


next P.rli .meat If pomible, I will „m up to Dublin on to-monou 
1 to Lashel to aid us ; he cannot refuse to wipe out O'Beime. 

“ Ever yours, sincerely, 

“ Dudly Byrne. 


“John Mullins, Lauigan. 
“ Pat. Phelan, Lauigan. 

“ J ames Heaney, retained. 
“ Dan Ferris, Lanigs 


“ Town Commissioners, Cashel. 

William Corby, Lanigan. William Phelan, O'Beirne. 

Dan Laffim, retained Lanigan. William O'Sullivan, Lanigan. 
Michael Dwyer, Lanigan. Andrew O’Meara, Lanigan 
Gon Carroll, Lanigan. M. Dwyer, Lanigan.” 

Mr. Leahy laid these letters before Mr. Munster on the 19th, who on the same day 
a ftV for . ° n Sheffield Bank in favour of Archbishop Leahy, Z 

Roman Catholic Archbishop of the diocese m which Cashel is situated, which Mr 
“ m^.T! day Landed to Mr. Edmond Leahy, who was with him in Sheffield, 

and who is the brother of the Archbishop. This cheque was never used by the Arch- 
bishop, nor does it appear ever to have been cashed. On the 19th September Mr 

Munster wrote to Mr. Laffan the following letter : ^ 

ulur . Tb ,, T x ■ “ Sheffield, Sept. 19 til, 1808. 

When you know me better you will comprehend the almost ludicrous aspect it bears in comparison 7 with mv 
notions of what is proper As for yourself, my dear sir, something of the same feeling e“ If T am 
rightly informed you wish m case your work should be too light to stipulate for a fee of *£105 ■ if so B 
seems- quite a reasonable thing to me, and I should prefer if that is so, and you will say so to e' to send 
you my cheque at once for that amount. Of late I have (for reasons von will i 1m ,a i r J„ f’ t0 d 

it' z bu * tut - » *»■ ws 

L. has thought fit to confide my interests, I shall find no diminution of zeal 3 

“ I am yours truly, 

“(Signed,) H. Munster. 

P.S.— My views about the Christian Brothers’ schools are so large that they will require a special ambas- 
sadoi . I think I shall have a bargain to propose, but I trust not a corrupt one. ” 

_ . . “ (Signed,) H. M.” 

On receipt of tins letter, Mr. Laffan abandoned the' idea of a conditional gift, and 
stated that Mr. Munster would make a donation without any conditions. Nothing more 
apfDears to have been done with reference to the matter until after Mr. Munster came 
to Cashel on the 16th of October. On a subsequent day some of the Town Commis- 
sioners^ came to Abbey view, a residence which he had taken at Cashel, and after some 
discussion Mr Munster, in substitution for the cheque for £400 already mentioned 
drew another cheque for the increased sum of £500, payable to Mr. Edmond Leahy’ 
to be indorsed by him to Archdeacon Quirke, the parish priest of Cashel (who is 
not a voter), to be used by him m introducing the Christian Brothers into the town if 
certain premises which were then mentioned were found suitable for the schools the 
only further condition being that the Christian Brothers should be brought into the 
town within a limited time. 

Taking the whole of these transactions together, we have no doubt that thouo-h Mr 
Munster rejected the proposition of the condition that the money should be returned in 
case of Ins non-election, yet the donation was still an “investment,” and his object or his 
principal object m giving it was to influence the electors in his favour. We find that 
he gave it because he thought the gift was calculated to induce voters to support him 
and to obtain influence m favour of his return ; and we find that this transaction consti- 
tutes corrupt practices on Mr. Munster’s part. 

' besides this donation to the Christian Brothers, about £500 more were given in con- 
tributions to chanties and public purposes, and Mr. Munster at the beginning 0 f his 
canvass lodged £5,000 in the National Bank at Cashel, the voucher for which was 
exhibited by his conducting agent to electors and others. The reputation so acquired 
ot being a very rich man, and his lavish expenditure in charities and otherwise, operated 
on and were assigned as a reason for supporting Mr. Munster by more than one witness. 

Lhrect bribery on Mr. Munster’s side .does not appear to have commenced until the 
Monday before the election, but Mr. Munster himself previously directed what he termed 
a step m the direction of purity of election,” which was the retaining as his agents by 
a fee of five guineas each, as many of the voters believed to be venal as could be ena-a^ed 
so as to prevent their voting at either side. Mr. Munster stated that he desired that 
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this should be done with venal voters, without respect to the side for which they were 
inclined to vote ; but his agents would appear to have selected parties whom they 
believed to be hostile. Baron Fitzgerald, before whom this practice was exposed on the 
hearing of the election petition, decided that this system of retainers did not constitute 
corrupt practices. The evidence given before us upon this matter was substantially the 
same, as that given before the learned judge, and we consider this question closed by his 
decision. 

Mr. Patrick Lallan, the brother of Mr. Munster’s conducting agent, was the person 
who principally managed the direct bribery on behalf of Mr. Munster. He got from 
Mr. Edmond Leahy £350, which Mr. Leahy procured from Mr. Michael Laffan, and on 
his applying for more, Mr. Leahy told him to go to Thurles (a town nine miles distant) 
to a house there, where a sum of £600 would be left for him. He went accordingly on 
the 15th of November, and got the money. We have not been able to ascertain 
where Mr. Leahy procured this sum. Mr. Laffan also got a further sum of £300 from 
Mr. Dudly Byrne. That was given to him by Mr. Dudly Byrne out of a sum of 
£1,000 which Mr. Byrne got from Mr. Munster. Mr. Munster’s account of this matter 
was (answer 16427), that on the night of the 16th of November, at about eleven o’clock, 
when he was retiring to rest, Mr. Byrne abruptly asked him for the loan of £1,000, and 
that after about a minute’s consideration he gave Mr. Byrne a cheque for that amount, 
taking as the only security for it then or afterwards Mr. Byrne’s I. O. U. Mr. Byrne’s 
account varied from Mr. Munster’s in this respect, that according to his recollection 
he only asked for a loan of £400 or £500 (answer 17864). This transaction occurring 
a few days before the election, was a very suspicious one, but we do not find that Mr. 
Munster was aware of Mr. Byrne’s object in obtaining the money, or that he knew 
that it was to be applied in corrupt practices, or that he intended it to be so applied. 

These sums, also some more moneys, in all about £1,100, were expended by Mr. 
P. Laffan in the direct bribery of voters, principally at the rate of from £30 to 
£40 a head, by the hands of a man named Larkin, who was a stranger in Cashel, 
and had been brought there from another part of the county by Mr. Dudly Byrne for 
this purpose. The persons who were to receive the money were brought up to a room 
in which Larkin was, having previously received an envelope from Patrick Laffan, 
or Patrick Cunningham (a subordinate agent), which they presented to Larkin. 

Besides this direct bribery, there were some cases in which parties were led to expect 
that they would receive money after the election. There appears indeed to have been an 
idea amongst many voters, who did not get anything before the election, that, to use their 
own expression, “ if there was anything going ” after the election, “ they would get their 
share.” Accordingly a great many claims, to the number of about 30, were sent in to Mr. 
Munster’s agents, or entered in his agents’ books after the election, generally in the names 
of sons or relations of voters for “services at the election,” the sums varying from 
£20 to £60. . In some, cases the claims were either suggested by, or actually put in for 
the parties without their request or knowledge by Mr. Munster’s conducting agent, who 
gave as his reason (answer No. 6923) for doing so, that he “intended that those who 
voted honestly and independently,” as he conceived, “should not afterwards be worse off 
than those who had made a corrupt bargain.” 

A form of corrupt, practices, well known in Cashel, as appeared both before us and at 
the trial of the election petition, is that of taking houses from voters, which was resorted 
to on. both sides, but more extensively on behalf of Mr. O’Beirne. 

Bribery however does not appear to have been so largely committed at the last election 
on Mr. O’Beirne’s behalf as on the side of Mr. Munster. 

We could not ascertain that Mr. O’Beirne had at his disposal for the election more 
than £900, and of that sum about £400 were spent in hotel bills, the payment of mobs, 
and other expenses. Two hundred and thirty pounds we find to have been expended in 
bribery, and applied by Mr. O’Beirne himself, or with his knowledge. 

We were unable to procure the attendance before us of Mr. O’Beirne or Mr. Edmond 
Leahy. We were satisfied that Mr. O'Beirne, who resides in London, was unable 
through severe illness to appear before us. Mr. Leahy left Ireland a few days before 
the sitting of the Commission, and we were informed that he went to Vienna, and thence 
to Constantinople. We attach the evidence given before us. 

All which we humbly submit. 

Dated this 18th day of December, 1869. 

GEORGE WATERS. 
CONSTANTINE MOLLOY. 
WILLIAM GRIFFIN. 
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SCHEDULES. 


1. Geary, Denis (elector). 

2. Johnston, Charles Frazer. 


1. Carew, John. 

2. Carew, Michael. 

3. Carew, Michael, jun. 

4. Cashen, William. 

5. Cody, James. 

6. Condon, Patrick. 

7. Cunningham, Thomas. 

8. Donnell, Thomas. 

9. Duggan, Patrick. 

10. Dwyer, Daniel. 


1. Boyton, John. 

2. Boyton, Henrietta. 

3. Byme, Dudly. 

4. Cahill, James C. (elector). 

5. Cashen, John. 

6. Connor, Patrick. 

7. Connolly, Jeremiah. 

8. Cummins, James. 

9. Cunningham, Patrick, jun. 

10. Dwyer, Matthew. 

11. Ferris, Daniel, jun. (elector). 


SCHEDULE A. 

3. O’Beime, James L. 


SCHEDULE B. 

11. Dwyer, James. 

12. Dwyer, John. 

13. Hackett, William. 

14 Halloran, Patrick. 

15. Hogan, Timothy. 

16. Makey, Patrick. 

17. Malochny, William. 

18. Malony, John. 

19. Maunsell, Patrick. 

20. Malony, Daniel. 


SCHEDULE C. 

12. Flavin, John. 

13. Geary, Denis (elector). 

14. Gleeson, James. 

15. Graham, John (elector). 

16. Hackett, James (elector). 

17. Hackett, Patrick. 

18. Hogan, Edward, jun. 

19. Laffan, Michael J. (elector). 

20. Laffan, Patrick. 

21. Larkin, Luke. 


4. White, J ohn Davis (elector). 


21. Meehan, William. 

22. Mumane, Michael. 

23. Phelan, Martin. 

24. Quirke, John. 

25. "Rawlins, Thomas. 

26. Ryan, Denis. 

27. Ryan, John. 

28. Ryan, William. 

29. Ryan, Michael. 

30. Stapleton, Edmond. 


22. Leahy, Edmond. 

23. Looby, Edward. 

24. Meara, Andrew (elector). 

25. Munster, Henry. 

26. O’Beirne, J. L. 

27. O Sullivan, Michael (elector). 

28. Raven, Henry. 

29. Ryan, Denis (elector). 

30. Tracy, Simon. 

31. Tracy, Catherine. 


1. Bowes, John. 

2. Brennan, William. 

3. Butler, Richard. 

4. Carroll, Cornelius. 

5. Carew, Michael 

6. Carew, James. 

7. Cashen, Robert. 

8. Cashen, Patrick. 

9. Connolly, John. 

10. Connoly, Peter. 

11. Considine, Denis. 

1 2. Cooney, Thomas. 

13. Croagh, Patrick. 

14. Cunningham, Thomas. 

15. Cummins, Richard. 

16. Duggan, John. 

17. Delahunt, Martin. 

18. Donnell, Thomas. 

19. Darmody, James. 

20. Dwyer, Denis. 

21. Dwyer, Francis. 

22. Dwyer, John. 

23. Dwyer, John. 

24. Farrell, John. 


SCHEDULE D. 

25. Feehan, John. 

26. Fitzgerald, Patrick. 

27. Foley, Daniel. 

28. Foley, Edward. 

29. Fogarty, Roger. 

30. Griffin, Patrick. 

31. Hally, MichaeL 

32. Hackett, John. 

33. Hackett, William. 

34. Hanly, Edward. 

35. Hanly, John. 

36. Heffernan, Denis. 

37. Hogan, Edward. 

38. Hogan, Timothy. 

39. Kennedy, Patrick. 

40. Kingsbury, John. 

41. Looby, Maurice. 

42. Looby, Thomas. 

43. Long, Edward. 

44. Mackey, Patrick. 

45. Malochny, William. 

46. Malony, Daniel. 

47. Malony, John. 


48. Mumane, Michael. 

49. Murphy, Thomas. 

50. Noonan, Michael. 

51. O’Sullivan, Michael. 

52. Phelan, Martin. 

53. Phelan, James. 

54. Quinlan, William. 

55. Quirk, John. 

56. Rawlins, Thomas. 

57. Reilly, John. 

58. Rochford, John. 

59. Ryall, William. 

60. Ryan, Denis. 

61. Ryan, John (Friar-street). 

62. Ryan, John (Racecourse). 

63. Ryan, Michael. 

64. Ryan, Patrick. 

65. Ryan, William. 

66. Ryan, William. 

67. Ryan, William Richard. 

68. Tierney, Thomas. 

69. Walsh, Edward. 

70. White, John D. 

b 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


TAKES BEFORE 

GEORGE WATERS, Esq., Q.C., Chief Commissioner, 
CONSTANTINE MOLLOY, Esq., 

AND 

WILLIAM GRIFFIN, Esq., 

The Commissioners appointed under the Act of the 15 th & 1 6th Victoria, Cap. 57, for 
the purpose of making Inquiry into the Existence of Corrupt Practices at the last 
Election for Cashel. 

Secretary, John MacSheehy, Esq. 


FIRST DAY. 

Monday, October 4, 1869. 


First Day. 
October 4. 


The Secretary read the precept authorizing the inquiry. 


Mr. Waters, q.c., said — My brother Commissioners 
and myself, whom it has pleased Her Majesty to 
appoint as Commissioners to examine into the existence 
of the corruption that is supposed to have been prac- 
tised at the last election, under the Commission that 
has been read by Mr. MacSheehy, our Secretary, are 
here now to commence that investigation. It will be 
our duty, under that Commission, to endeavour, by 
every means in our power, to ascertain whether 
corrupt practices prevailed at the last election for this 
borough ; and it will be our duty to make the strictest 
and closest investigation that we possibly can. That 
investigation we shall conduct by the examination of 
every person who shall come under our notice as having 
any knowledge of anything approaching corrupt practice 
with reference to the last election. We have power by 
the Act of Parliament under which this Commission 
has been issued, to serve upon any person whom we 
think it right to examine, a summons to appear here 
as a witness ; and under the Act of Parliament there 
is power given to inflict punishment on any person 
who disobeys the summons which is so served on him. 
Now, it has come to our knowledge, and is a matter of 
notoriety in this borough of Cashel, that at least one 
person who was served with a subpoena to attend as 
a witness at the trial of the election petition which 
took place here before Mr. Bai-on Fitzgerald, in con- 
tempt of that summons, absconded — I can use no other 
term — absconded and did not appear here and give 
evidence ; and it also is a matter of notoriety that some 
other persons were not to be found in their usual 
places of abode at the time when subpoenas to attend 
•as witnesses were being served. Now I think it right 
just to say a few words to the people of Cashel with 
reference to these matters. Any person who is served 
with a summons, and who does not obey the order of 
the summons to attend here and give evidence before 
us, can, as I have already said, be severely punished, 
and the people of Cashel are very much mistaken, and 
any witness who leaves his home and stays away for 
the purpose of avoiding being served with a summons 
is very much mistaken, if he thinks he will accomplish 
his object by going away from Cashel. We have 
power to send a summons to the very utmost limits of 
the united Kingdom, and we have power beyond that 
to adjourn this Commission from day to day, from 
week to week, from month to month, if necessary, and 
to wait until any person who avoids service of the 
summons shall be found ; and most unquestionably we 


shall not leave anything that lies in our power undone Mr. Commis- 
to make witnesses attend and to arrive at the truth, sioner Waters. 
Therefore, any person who leaves his home or stays 
away from Cashel, under the expectation that he will 
avoid the service of a summons, will find himself very 
much mistaken. 

Allow me to say another thing that perhaps may 
touch the feelings of the people of Cashel ; it is this : 

— The expense of this investigation will partly fall on 
Cashel, and if we are obliged to adjourn and to keep 
this Commission hanging on from time to time — from 
month to month, as I have said, if necessary — it only 
entails so much additional expense on the ratejiayers 
of Cashel. Therefore the more promptly every person 
comes before us, the sooner will this investigation 
be closed, and the sooner will Cashel be relieved 
of that expense. We are armed with very great 
authority by Her Majesty, and we are armed with 
full powers to carry out our authority here. It is 
well known now, and has been widely disseminated 
through the press, that commissions are sitting in 
England for the same purpose as that for which we 
are assembled here ; and everybody has read that at 
some at least of those places the Commissioners have 
been obliged to have recourse to exceedingly severe 
measures. In some cases persons who were examined 
as witnesses have been sent for trial for perjury — 
committed before the Commissioners. In very many 
cases witnesses have been committed to prison for 
contempt of court, exhibited either in refusing to 
answer, in unsatisfactory answering, or in refusing to 
produce documents when required. Now, the people 
of Cashel and those whom we siunmon before us must 
know that we have precisely the same powers as the 
Commissioners that sat, and that are sitting in Eng- 
land ; and, performing our 'duty under this Commis- 
sion, it will be necessary for us, provided the occasion 
arises, which I hope will not be the case, to pursue 
the same course that was pursued in England ; and if 
the occasion arises, if any witness be guilty of con- 
tempt of court in refusing to answer, or prevaricating, 
or not telling the truth and the entire troth, on ex- 
amination .before us, let every such person be assured 
that we will most unsparingly exercise all the powers 
vested in us, so as to ensure that his example will 
at least lead others to conduct themselves differently. 

I hope for the character of our countrymen, and for 
the character of this borough, that no such tiling will 
occur. I have felt it my duty to let the witnesses 
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First Day. that come before us know what our powers are, and 
October 4 h° w we mean to exercise them. As I have said, 1 

' hope that no occasion of the kind will arise. We are 

-Mr. Commis- here simply to investigate the truth. We shall leave 
sumer Waters. no SO urce of information that comes before us with- 
out trying whether we can elicit the truth, and I hope 
that the witnesses whom we shall summon before us 
will assist us in this investigation by frankly, fairly, 
and fully telling the truth and stating all they 
know. 

There is only one other matter that I have to allude 
to, and that is with reference to the position which . 
witnesses that come before us will hold. If any man, 
no matter how deeply he may be involved in any cor- 
rupt practices, comes before us on our summons, and 
frankly, and fairly, and fully tells the truth of all that 
he knows, it is in our power to give him a certificate 
which will free him from all pains and penalties of any 
kind whatsoever. The giving of that certificate ' is 
entirely in our discretion. Where we find a witness 
frankly and truthfully telling all that he knows, we 
will feel it our duty under the Act of Parliament to 
give him a certificate that will free him from respon- 
sibility. But if we see any prevarication, any with- 


holding of the truth, any want of candour or veracity 
in the mode of giving testimony, we have full power 
to withhold the certificate, and any person from whom 
a certificate is withheld may be made responsible in a 
criminal court, ncft only for what he has disclosed him- 
self on his own examination, but for anything that 
may be elicited in the examination of any future -wit- 
ness, or in the evidence afterwards elicited. Therefore 
it is plainly the interest of every person who comes 
before us, frankly and candidly to tell all he knows. 
He will then get a certificate that will preserve him 
from. all responsibility of any kind whatsoever ; whereas 
if he does not do so, the certificate being withheld, 
three or four days afterwards evidence may be given 
by another witness that may implicate the person who 
has already not candidly answered and from whom the 
certificate is withheld, and on that evidence he may 
be prosecuted to conviction. I once more say that I 
do not announce these things expecting that the wit- 
nesses who come before us will attempt to conceal the 
truth ; on the contrary, I hope and expect that every 
man will tell us all that he knows. I only make these 
observations because I feel it my duty to let persons 
know the powers that are vested in us. 


Mortimer Shea was sworn- to use diligence in the service of summonses, aud to make true answers to such 
questions as may be put to him. 


The Hon. 
George P. 
Prii tie. 


The Honorable George P. Prittie sw 

1. Are you the Clerk of the Peace for tins county? 
— I am. 

2. Do you produce the register ? — I produce this as 
a copy of the register of the last election, certified by 
me. [Witness hands in register.] 

3. This is the register which was settled at the re- 
vision of 1868, and was in force at the last election? 
— It was in force at the last election, and so settled at 
the revision by the Chairman of the county. 

4. I believe the qualification for this borough of 
Cashel is the qualification of rated occupiers only? — 
Rated occupiers and lodgers. 

5. That is under the recent Act ? — Under the recent 
Act : the rated occupiers are £4 and upwards, and 
there are only four lodgers who were admitted and 
registered by the Chairman. 

6. Three lodgers? — Three or four ; three I think. 


om ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

7. And 200 rated occupiers ? — Yes. 

8. Then there is no freeman or other freehold quali- 
fication ? — Ho. 

9. Have you got the register of the former years ? — 
I was only told to bring this. 

10. Perhaps you would have the kindness to send 
for the register on which the election of 1865 was 
held? — I made a mistake in saying that there was no 
other qualification, I find there are three freeholders, 
and that they were passed at the revision sessions, that 
is three £50 freeholders on the last list. 

11. Are you aware whether the £50 freehold gives 
the right of voting in the borough of Cashel? — I am 
not quite certain, there is a doubt ajbout it. 

12. At any rate you find them there ? — I find them 
here. They were so allowed by the Chairman. 


M i-. Gerald 


Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald sworn : examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


13. You are the sub-sheriff? — I am sub-sheriff of 
this county. 

14. Were you sub-sheriff in 1865 ? — I was, since 
1857. 

15. Have you got the register of 1865? — I have 
got the register for the two years referred to, the re- 
gister for the last election, and also for the previous 
one, given to me by the Clerk of the Peace. 

16. Are they certified by the Clerk of the Peace? — 
They are the registers handed to me by the Clerk of 
the Peace, the official documents. 

17. Do you produce the return of expenses furnished 
to you by the candidates at the last election? — I do. 
I now first produce one that was given to me on be- 
half of Mr. Munster. 

18. Did you previously to the receipt of that docu- 
ment get the appointment of an expense agent on 
behalf of Mr. Munster? — I did. 

19. What is the date of that appointment? — 14th 
November, 1868. 

20. What is the name of the gentleman appointed 
expense agent? — “George Richardson, of No. 12, 
.Lever-street,” I think it is, “in the city of Man- 
chester, gentleman." 

21. By whom was that appointment given to you? 
— I cannot exactly say. It was at the day of the no- 
mination, and it was given to me probably by Mr. 
Richardson himself, who was there. 


22. Do you know Mr. Richardson? — I do. 

23. Did you see him here ? — I did., 

24. When did you see him last ? — Not since the 
election. 

25. When did you get the account of the expense 
of the election? — This account I received on the 11th 
February, 1869. 

26. Do you recollect from whose hands you. received 
it? — I think it came to me by post. 

27. This purports to be signed by “George Richard- 
son, 12, Lever-street, Manchester do you chance to 
know his handwriting? — Except by seeing it. I saw 
his handwriting once or twice, and I believe this to be 
the same. 

28. You believe this to be his handwriting ? I 

believe that to be his handwriting. 

29. Was Mr. Munster a candidate at the last elec- 
tion ? — He was. 

30. Mr. O’Beirae I believe was the only other can- 
didate? — There were several proposed and seconded. 

31. But eventually only Mr. O’Beime and Mr. 
Munster went to the poll ?— They alone went to the 
poll. 

32. Did you receive an appointment of expense 
agent on behalf of Mr. O’Beirne ? — I did, sir, signed . 
by Mr. O’Beirne. 

33. On what day did you get it %— On the day of 
the nomination. 
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34. Did you afterwards get an account of the ex- 
penses from the expense agent? — Subsequent to , the 
hearing of the petition I received it through the post. 

35. At what time was the petition heard — -I believe 
it began on Monday, 15th February ?— I was going to 
say February : I cannot exactly charge my mind. 

36. You say that subsequently to the hearing of the 
petition you got the account of expenses ? — I received 
this document through the post office, with no letter 
accompanying it. I received it on the 22nd March, 
1869. 

« 37. Do you know in whose handwriting it is, .or by 
whom it is signed ? — I do not. 

38. It purports to be signed I see by Patrick Con- 
nor. Is that the name of the person appointed ? — 
That is the name of the person appointed. 

39. You say this was received on the 22nd March : 
Previous to that did you receive any account of ex- 
penses from Mr. Connor or anyone on his behalf? — 
I did not. 

40. Are you able to tell me the date of the nomina- 
tion for the last election 1-^— The nomination was on 
the 18th November, 1868. 

41. And the polling I believe on the 20th ?— In 
boroughs one day intervenes. The polling took place 
on the 20th, and the declaration the following day. 

42. Was it you or the sheriff that presided at the 
election ?— I presided, but I had also a deputy. 

43. And you, I presume, examined the books and 
declared the poll ? — The sheriff, Mr. Waldron, was 
here himself at the nomination : he presided at the 
nomination, but did not remain after. 

44. Was it you who declared the state of the poll ? 
— No, Mr. Waldron. 

45. I believe he declared Mr. O’Beirne elected ? — 
Mr. O’Beirne. 

46. Do you recollect the election of 1865 ? — I. do. 

47. And you produce the register of that date ? — 
Yes. [Witness hands in register.] 

48. Who were the candidates at the election of 
1865? — Mr. John Banigan and Mr. James Lyster 
O’Beirne were the only candidates that- went to the 
poll, as far as I recollect. 

49. Do you produce any accounts of election ex- 
penses for that election of 1865 ? — This bundle of 
accounts and vouchers were sent to me by Mr. Laffan, 
sen., who was solicitor for Mr. Lanigan, and they are 
in the same state as when I got them. I got no 
money for publishing them, and of course did not 
publish them. [Witness hands in papers.] 

50. Do these papers that you have handed in con- 
tain the nomination of an expense agent? — I think 
not. I have that though. The nomination of expense 
agent, signed by Mr. Lanigan, was dated the 13th 
July, 1865, and appoints Daniel Laffan, of Cashel, 
solicitor, agent for the payment of expenses. [Docu- 
ment handed in.] 

51. Do you know, as a matter of fact, if Mr. Lani- 
gan is living or dead ? — John Lanigan is dead. 


52. Have you any appointment or nomination of 
an agent for election expenses on behalf of .Mr. 
O’Beirne, the other candidate, in 1865 ? — I have, of 
the same date signed by Mr. O’Beirne, and nominat- 
ing John Davis White agent for the payment of 
expenses — same election. 

53. Did you receive from the agent, for election ex- 
penses of Mr. O’Beirne, an account of expenses of the 
election of 1865?— I received an account; I think 
from 'Mr. Johnson, who was, acting as, his solicitor. 

54. This account which you produce is not signed? 
— No, sir. 

55. Are you able to say in whose handwriting it is ? — 
Well, I am not able to say in whose handwriting it is. 

56. Do you recollect the fact of getting it from Mr. 
J olmson, or from whom did you get it ? — (Witness 
peruses a letter-.) There is no reference to it in the 
letter that I was under the impression it came with. 
There is no reference to it. What I thought was that 
I got it from Mr. Johnson. 

57. I understand you to say this is the only account 
that you got of the expenses of Mr. O’Beirne? — The 
only account I got. 

58. And are you able to say, from recollection, how 
you got it, whether by post, or whether it was sent to 
you ? — I should think by post. 

59. And you have not the letter that accompanied 
it ? — I have not. 

60. Did you receive any of those .documents from 
anybody else but Mr. Johnson ? — Not that I am aware 
of. That was given to me long after the election. 

61. So it appears by the date? — I had to apply 
several times that the Act of Parliament might be 
complied with. 

62. To whom did you apply? — I applied to Mr. 
Johnson. 

63. Mr. Johnson, I believe, is dead? — He is. 

64. Have you any doubt that that document came 
from Mr. Johnson? — I have no doubt, about it. 

65. You reside, I believe, in Clonmel?- — I reside in 
Clonmel. 

66. Are you able to give my brother Commissioners 
and myself any information whatever as to anything 
connected with the last election for the borough of 
Cashel ? — Except officially, I know I think, nothing 
about it. 

67. Is there anything in your official knowledge 
that would serve the ends of this Commission of 
inquiry with regard to corrupt practices? — I know 
nothing about it except being in court during the poll, 
and at the trial of the election petition, and hearing 
all the- evidence. 

68. Are you acquainted with Mr. O’Beirne’s hand- 
writing? — I am. 

69. Is that in his handwriting (witness is handed 
letter, dated 2nd October, 1869, addressed to E. B. 
Conron, esq., and signed “ J. Lyster O’Beirne ”) ? — 
Comparing it with his other signatures, and from my 
recollection of it, I believe it to be his. 


Mr. John MacSheehy (Secretary) sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

*2 w " PJr 511 bo< ? J™ 1 " 1 1»U book for the election of 1868 ordered by me end 

by the Clerk of the Crown and Hanaper ?— Yes ; the certified at the end. 


Simon Tracey, of Cashel, was called, but did not appear. 


Mortimer ff/tea recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, o.c. 


71. You have been sworn? — "Yes sir. 

72. Recollect the oath you have taken to-day to tell 
the truth to every question put to you during the 
whole course of this inquiry. Do you know Simon 
Iracey ? — Well, sir. 

73. Do you know where he lives?— Yes sir. 


74. When have you seen him last in Cashel?— I 
have seen him on Wednesday evening, your worship. 

<5. That is last Wednesday? — Last Wednesday 
evening. 

76. How did you serve the summons that you got for 
him? — I called thereon Wednesdayevening three times. 

B 2 


Foist Day. 
Ocioiicr -I. 

Mr. Gerald 
Fitzgerald, 


Mr. Jolm 
MacSheehy. 


Mr. 

Mortimer 

Shea. 
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First Day. 
October 4. 
Mortimer 


Michael 

KoeUfc. 


October 5. 
SimonTracey. 


77. How soon had j r ou seen him before you called 
to his house ? — About less than two minutes. • 

78. Where was he? — He was at Mrs. Dunne’s hotel, 
outside her door. 

79. Had you then a summons against him'?— I had 
the summons with me, but it was so dark, your wor- 
ship, that I turned to the light to pick out the copy 
that I had for him, and as soon as I came back he was 
gone, and I pursued him, and I saw a man that it 
appeared to me was Tracey going to his own house, 
and I went there and they denied him. 

80. How far is outside Mrs. Dunne’s door where you 
saw him, from Tracey’s house ? — About fifty perches. 

81. You say you “ pursued him ” from Mrs. Dunne’s 
hotel up to his own door ? — Yes. 

82. And you saw a man go in the door? — Yes ; I 
have no doubt it was he, to the best of my belief. . 

83. Whom did you see at his house when you in- 
quired for him ? — His sister-in-law. 

84. Do you know her name ? — I do ; Ellen Casey. 

85. You served her with a copy of this summons ? 
— I did the following morning. 

86. You inquired for Simon Tracey ?— I did the 
day before I left her the summons. 

87. What answer was given to you ? — She told me 
that he was not to be seen, nor neither his wife. 

88. At what hour was that ? — About 8 o’clock on 
Thursday morning. 

89. Did you not ask for him on Wednesday night? 
— I did, your worship. 


90. Whom did you see on Wednesday night ? — The 
sister-in-law. 

91. What answer did she give you ? — She told me 
he was gone up towards Mrs. Dunne’s looking for a 
friend of his. 

92. When did you call again ? — In about half an 
hour after that. 

93. Was it the same person you saw ? — The same 
person. 

94. What did she say then ? — She said he didn’t 
call in since. 

95. Did you call any more that evening? — I did 
some reasonable time, about half an hour or twenty 
minutes after that. 

96. Whom did you see on the third occasion ? — The 
same woman. 

97. What answer did you get ? — The very answer 
that he didn’t come in. 

98. Then when did you call next ? — Next morning 
about 8 o’clock — Thursday morning. 

99. Whom did you see in the house then? — The 
sister-in-law. 

100. What answer did you get to your inquiry for 
Simon Tracey 1— I asked her, “ Is the governor in ? did 
he get up out of bed yet?” “No, he is not in,” said 
she. “ Is it to mass he’s gone ?” said I to her. “ No, 1 ' 
said she, “ himself and the wife are gone to market 
to Tipperary ; you cannot see him.” I considered then 
it was only a mock all the time, and I left the summons. 

101. Have you seen Tracey since then? — No. 


Simon Tracey was again called, but did not appear. 


Michael Keeffe sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 
102. Did you see Simon Tracey this morning? — He 


was in my house this morning. 

103. At what hour? — Between 9 and 10 I think, 
your worship. 

104. Did you see him yesterday? — I did not, sir. 

105. The day before 1 — No, I did not, sir. 


106. Had you any conversation with him ? — Yes, I 
had, sir, on this business. 

107. About this business? — Yes, sir. 

108. Did he tell you he had been served with a 
summons ? — He told me he was. 

Adjourned. 


SECOND DAY. 

Tuesday, October 5, 1869. 

Simon Tracey, sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


109. Why did you not appear here yesterday? — I 
wasn’t exactly aware I would be called on as the first 
witness. I was coming up when I found the Court 
was over. 

110. Did you get the summons to attend here? — I did. 

111. Did you see the day named in the summons? 
— I did sir, but I was busy in the shop. I intended 
to come up yesterday. 

112. You swear that you intended to come up yester- 
day ? — I swear I intended to come up yesterday. I 
was coming up. 

113. I accept your explanation as you give it now" 
I am very glad to be saved the unpleasantness of doing 
something that certainly would be an example to all 
others ? — I am very sorry. 

114. Were you summoned to attend as a witness 
before the judge here on the trial of the election peti- 
tion? — I was. 

115. Did you attend in obedience to that summons ? 
—No. 

116. Where did you go to ? — To London. 

117. Did you do that of your own accord or at the 
suggestion or by the advice of any person ? — I adopted 
that course at my own suggestion, for to do my own 
business in London. 

118. Did you consult with anyone before you went 
away about your going from this ? — No ; I had busi- 
ness of my own to do and went to London to do it. 


119. What trade are you in? — Dealing in old and 
new clothes. 

120. Were you supplied with money by any person 
in order to go to London then ? — No. 

121. Were you repaid any expense you were put to 
in going to London, since then ?— No. 

122. Now, I ask you again, were you in communi- 
cation with anyone, with reference to going to London 
and avoiding giving evidence on the trial of the elec- 
tion petition here ? — No. 

123. By letter or otherwise ? — No. 

124. You were not in communication with any one 
—No. I was in communication with my wife on my 
own business. 

125. Now, you told me you went to London on 
business. Were you not back here in Cashel from 
your London business before the trial of the election 
petition was over ? — I was. 

126. Why did you. not come up for examination ? — 
I found my name was called, and my business wasn’t 
transacted in London — wasn’t finished in London at 
the time I left. I went back to London to finish my 
business when I found my name was called. 

127. How many days were you here after your re- 
turn before you went back ? — Only a day. 

128. Were you in communication with anyone 
about election matters on that day ? Not as know, 
but my wife. 
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129. Were you, with anyone but your wife ? — No, 
on election matters. 

130. Are you- sure you were only one day at home ? 
— That is all ; I left the next day. 

131. You will have to be careful in your recollection, 
because we have the evidence that was given here 
before the judge. I believe you are not an elector of 
Cashel ? — No. 

132. Have you ever been an elector of Cashel ? — No. 

133. Were you engaged at the last election for 
either of the candidates ? — Y es. 

134. For whom? — James Lyster O’Beirne. 

135. When did you first become engaged for him 
in the election ? — About seven or eight weeks before 
the election took place. 

136. Did that engagement result from a written 
communication from Mr. O’Beirne or from a verbal 
communication ? — A verbal communication ; he was 
in town at the same time. 

137. Then you heard nothing from him until he 
came to town 1— No. 

138. How much money did you get from Mr. 
O’Beirne before, during or after the election ? — I got 
no money from him, but I got a cheque for sixty pounds. 

139. Did you get only one cheque? — That is all. 

140. What became of that cheque? — I destroyed it. 

141. When ? — I found it was no good in the bank. 

142. When, I ask you? — Some time after the election. 

143. About how long after the election? — Three 
weeks or a month. 

144. That was in the interval between the election 
and the petition? — Yes. 

145. What was the date of the cheque ? — Well I 
cannot exactly swear. 

146. As well as you can recollect? — Some time in 
the month of February, I think. 

147. Do you understand my question ? — I do, sir. 

148. What was the date of the cheque? — I cannot 
exactly swear the exact date of the cheque, but I think 
it was in the month of February. 

149. Do you mean February, ’69 ? — Yes, February, 
'69. 

150. Do I understand you to say you got it in No- 
vember ? — No. 

151. You said you got a cheque from Mr. O’Beime 
for £60 ; what was the date of it ? — It was dated some 
day in February, ’69. He retained me about six, or 
seven, or eight weeks before the election to convass for 
him. 

152. He retained you?— He kept me as an agent. He 
didn’t give me the cheque until the time of the election. 

153. Now, are you quite sure of the date of the ■ 
cheque; you got that cheque in November? — I did 
not get the cheque until February, in or about I think 
to the best of my knowledge some part of the month 
of February. I think it must be about the 26th Feb- 
ruary the cheque was dated. 

154. You recollect the date then? — Something in 
or about that time. 

155. Now, Mr. Tracey, recollect yourself — did you 
tell me that you destroyed the cheque in the interval 
between the election and the election petition? — Yes. 

156. How could you have done that if you did not 
get the cheque until the 26th February, when the 
election petition was tried on the 26'tli February ? — 
Between that and the election petition. 

157. You say you did not get the cheque until the 
26th February? — I destroyed that cheque some time 
after the election. 

158. Did you tell me a minute ago that you did 
not get the cheque until the 26th February ? — I think 
it was in or about February I got the cheque, sir. 

[The shorthand writer reads questions and answers 
numbered 153, 154, and 155.] 

159. Think of yourself now, and see if you can ex- 
plain or reconcile your statements ? — The time I got 
the cheque is at the time of the election taking place. 

160. Then you wish to alter your answer ?— I wish 
to alter the answer. At the time of the election 
taking place I got the cheque. 


161. Perhaps you wish to alter the date of the Second 

cheque •? — It was dated, I think, the time of the elec- Ociob- 
tion. I think it was about the time of the election it — 
was dated. Simon'f 

162. You say it was dated about the time of the 
election, and that you got it at the time of the election ? 

— I got it at the time of the election, within a week 

163. You had -better be careful? — I wish to be 
careful. 

164. You have not shown a great result of care in 
the way you have given your answers up to this. You 
said the amount of that cheque was £60 ? — Yes. 

165. Why did you not present the cheque for pay- 
ment ? — I presented the cheque to know was it good. 

166. When? — Some time after getting it. 

167. To whom? — To Mr. O’Brien. . 

168. Is he the teller at the bank? — The teller at 
the bank. 

169. That is Mr. William James O’Brien ? — Yes. 

170. You say you presented it to him in the bank ? 

— I presented it to him in the bank to know was it good. 

171. What answer did you get ? — He told me that 
it was. 

172. Why did you not then take the money? — I 
didn’t want it. 

173. Did you ever present it again? — No. 

174. When you found the cheque was good why 
did ' you never present it again ? — I didn’t want the 
money. 

175. What was the money given to you for ? — For 
my services. 

176. For yourself ? — Yes. 

177. And do I understand you to say that that 
money was given to you for your services and was for 
yourself? — Yes. 

178. To apply to your own purposes ? — To my own 
purposes. 

179. You went to the bank and ascertained that it 
was good ? — Yes. 

180. You were told it was ? — Yes. 

181. And you never cashed it? — I never cashed it.. 

182. Why did you take it? — Because I was doing 
business for Mr. O’Beirne when I took it. 

183. Did you intend to cash it after a time? — I 
intended to cash it after a time. I was depositing; 
money the time I went to see was it good. 

184. Did you intend to convert it into cash at the 
time you took it from Mr. O’Beime ? — I did. 

185. Give me any reasonable explanation why you 
did not cash that cheque ? — I didn’t want it at the time- 

186. And then you destroyed it? — When I found 
he closed his accounts in the bank it was no value. 

187. When did you find that? — Some time after- 
wards. 

188. I ask you did you ever present that cheque 
again ?— No. 

189. How did you know it was of no value ?— People 
in the town told me his account was closed. I had 
occasion often to go to the bank on my own account 
and then I found his account was closed. 

190. From whom did you learn that his account was 
closed 1 — From every person in town. 

191. Did you ever write to Mr. O’Beirne to ask for 
payment of that cheque? — No. 

192. Did you canvass any person for Mi 1 . O’Beime? 

—I did. 

193. Whom did you canvass ? — Several about. 

194. I want their names? — I canvassed a party of 
the name of Kennedy. 

195. Where does he live ? — In Friar-street. 

196. Is that Thomas Kennedy ? — Thomas Kennedy. 

197. Who else ? — In fact I canvassed every one in 
the borough. I asked them for their vote for Mr. 

O’Beirne. I didn’t select one person above another. 

198. Did you canvass generally for him? — Gener- 
ally for him. 

199. Did you canvass on the Commons? — Yes. 

200. With whom did you go there? — With Mr. 

O’Beirne and others canvassing. 
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Second Day. 
October 5. 


201. How often did you go there? — Three or four 
times. 

■ Did you go four times or more ? — Something 
SimonTracey. about three or four times. I used to go out there 
along with the rest of.the people. 

203. Who were the people you went with 1 — People 
from Cashel on the cars. 

204. Did you ever go there by yourself 1 — No. 

205. During the course of the election did you hear 
of any money going ? — I heard of money rumoured 
about going. 

206. With reference to whom? — I didn’t hear re- 
ference given to any person in particular. 

207. With reference to whom ; you are sworn to 
tell the whole truth? — I heard of no people giving 
money particularly, but I heard money spoken of. 

208. Mention to me the names of any men whose 
1 names you heard rumoured in connexion with money ? 

— I couldn’t give you any names. 

209. Do you swear on your oath that you do not 
recollect the name of any man whose name you heard 
rumoured ? — I cannot mention any names. 

210. Do you swear on your oath that you do not 
recollect ? — I do, sir. 

211. Did you ever go the Commons by yourself, or 
go into any house there by yourself? — No. 

212. Tell me the name of any man whose house you 
went to there ? — I never went to the Commons by my- 
self. 

213. Answer my question; tell me the name of 
any man whose house, you went to there? — I cannot 
exactly mention the names of the houses. I went to 
their houses along with the rest. 

214. Do you mean to say you do not recollect the 
name of any man to whose house you went canvass- 
ing about the election ? — I went along with the 
crowd. 

215. I -will commit you if you do not answer. I 
ask you again to tell me the names of any persons to 
whose houses you went, in the Commons, canvassing 
about the election? — I went to a. person of the name of 
Connor’s house. 

216. What name besides Connor ? — Patrick Connor. 

217. Anybody else? — There are other houses, but 
I cannot mention the names. 

218. Is that the only name you recollect? — I went 
to his house. 

219. Attend to my question and answer it. Is 
Patrick Connor the only name you recollect ? — That is 
the only name I recollect. I went along with all the 
rest, in and out. 

220. Who are all the rest ? — There are a good 
many voters in the borough of Cashel, and the whole 
lot of us went out to canvass the houses in the 
borough. I went along with the rest of them, in and 
out. I didn’t make a selection of any house. 

221. Are there many voters in the .Commons? — 
Thirty-two or thirty-three, I think. 

222. Do you swear you do not recollect any name 
but that one ?— I do not recollect, for I didn’t make a 
selection. 

223. Did your wife tell you that any person had 
been with her about votes %— She did. 

224. What person? — She told me there was a per- 
son of the name of Rochford, after Rochford being 
there some time. 

225. Now, sir, did you go to Rochford’s house ? — -I 
was passing hy Rochford’s door. 

226. Answer my question: did you, go to Roch- 
ford’s house ? — I did. 

227. On your oath did you forget that when . I was 
pressing you to tell me any names ? — The Commons 
you alluded to, sir. 

228. Where does 'Rochford live?— r-In Canopy-street, 
Cashel. 

229. What did your wife tell you Mrs. Rochford 
came to her about? — She told me, the time of the 
election, that Mrs. Rochford came to know would she 
get money from me if her husband gave his vote in 
favour of Mr. O’Beirne. 


230. Was it after you heard that from your wife 
that you went to Rochford’s house ? — No, I was in 
Rocliford’s house before that. 

231. Did you see Rochford or speak to him in his 
house or anywhere else, after you heard what you have 
now told me from your wife?— No. 

232. Did you ever see Rochford afterwards ? — I see 
Rochford — I wasn’t talking to Rochford after my wife 
told me. .1 see Rochford at his own door, before ithat, 
on the same evening that his wife was with , my wife. 
I was at Rochford’s door before . my wife told me. 

233. You say you saw him at his r door ? — At his 
own door. . 

234. And you went into his house? — I, did. The 
wife was after coming in it seems from my wife, and 
she called me in to her and out in her back yard. 

235. What took place between you and Rochford’s 
wife there? — She asked me could I give her any money, 
telling me that Mr. Munster’s agents or parties were 
giving money. I told her that I could give her. no money, 
that I never got money, and I could give her no money. 

236. You told her you got no money, and’ that you 
could give her none ? — Yes. 

237. Was there anyone else there at the time be- 
sides Mrs. Rochford and her husband ? — They tell me 
there was a party of the name of Meara, but I have no 
recollection of his being there at the door. There was no 
one talking to me out at the yard but Rochford’s wife. 

238. Then did you go out of the house to the yard? 
— I went out of her house into her back yard. 

239. Was it at her request? — At her request; she 
called me out. 

240. Leaving the husband ? — Leaving her husband 
at the door where I was talking to her. 

241. Did you then come back to the husband ? — 
No, the husband came in and sat by the fire, . and T 
went straight right out. 

242. Did you not say a word to the husband? — No, 
he was after giving me his answer before that, that he 
would vote for Mr. Munster and nobody else, and he 
would vote for Mr. Munster in consequence of Mr. 
Fahey giving him work. I told her there was no use 
as he gave me his answer. He was telling me he was 
promised to Mr. Munster. 

243. You told that to the wife? — I did. 

244. Then I understand you to say that, this conver- 
sation took place before the wife came in? Yes. 

245. Was the wife present at it ? — No. 

246. Was anyone present at it? — Not that I know. 
They tell me Meara was present, but I don’t swear 
whether he was or no. 

247. What hour of the evening was it? — Well, it 
was after dusk, a ■winter’s evening, I suppose about 
five o’clock. 

248. Did you go from your own house down there? 
— Yes, from my own house. 

249. Direct from your own house? — I was on. my 
way going up to Mr. O’Beirne’s room. 

250. Answer my question? — Yes, I went to- John 
Rockford’s house. 

251. Direct from your own house ? — Direct .from 
my own house. 

252. And your wife had told you that Mrs. Rock- 
ford was- in the house with her ? — Not at that time. 

253. She had been there before? — She had been 
there before. 

254. And you saw your wife before you left the 
house? — I don’t know that I did. 

255. Try and recollect: are you quite sure your 
wife did not tell you before you left the house that 
Mis. Rochford had been there? — I am quite sure it 
was after I coming back that my wife told me Mrs. 
Rochford was here, and wanted' me. 

256. Then was your turning into Rocliford’s an 
accidental circumstance ?— An accidental circumstance; 
he was at the door. 

257. Where was the cheque for £60 at that time ? 
— I had it. 

258. Where was it ? — I had it in a cabinet drawer 
in my own house. 
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259. Had your wife access to that drawer? — She 
hud. access to the drawer. 

260. In what part of the house was it ? — In the 
front room* up stairs. 

261. Is it a bed-room ? — A bed-room and front room 
together. 

262. Was there anything else in the cabinet drawer 
besides that cheque ? — No. 

263. Was there anything else in any other drawer 
near it? — There was another box, and there was money 
and cheques of my own — deposit receipts on the bank 
of my own. 

264. Then I understand you now to say in one cabi- 
net drawer there was this cheque for .£60 ? — In one 
cabinet drawer the cheque of Mr. O’Beirne’s, and in 
the box — there is a box in a large clothes-box, and in 
the cabinet there is a chest of drawers. They were 
both in the same room. In the box I left my money ; 
in the cabinet the cheque. They were different pieces 
of furniture altogether. 

265. In this box that was in the other box — is that 
so ? — Yes. 

266. You had money, cheques, and deposit receipts ? 
— I had deposit receipts, money in the line of notes 
and silver, no cheques or anything, but only deposit 
receipts. 

267. Do you say now there were no cheques ? — I say 
there were deposit receipts, no cheques ; no cheques 
but deposit receipts. 

268. Have you a very bad recollection? — I cannot 
say I have, sir. 

[The shorthand writer reads questions and answers 
Nos. 262 and 263.] 

269. On the virtue of your oath were there cheques 
in that other box? — On the virtue of my oath there 
were no cheques, but only deposit receipts. 

270. Why did you not put the £60 cheque along 
with your other cash and deposit receipts V— I left it 
in the cabinet. 

271. I ask you why you did not do it? — I had no 
particular reason, only it happened to be left in the 
cabinet drawer. 

272. Are you able to tell me about how much cash 
you had there ? — I suppose if I had £15 or £20 it was 
as- much as I keep in the house. Generally when I 
make up £20 I go to the bank and deposit it. 

273. The money was notes and silver? — Notes and 
silver. 

274. Who was present when Mr. O’Beirne gave 
you the cheque for £60?—No one but myself. 

275. -What did he tell you you were to do with it? 
what did he say when he gave it to you ? — “ Here is 
a cheque for your own use — £60.” 

276. What time of the day was it when he gave it 
to you ? — I cannot exactly say. I suppose about twelve 
o’clock or so. 

277. Where ? — I think in Mr. Dunn’s on the square. 

278. Did you ask him for money? — No. 

279. You did notask him for any money? — No. 

280. Tell me what he said; were you talking for 
any time about the election ? — We were talking every 
time about the election. 

281. Confine yourself to the occasion about which 
I am asking you questions ; were you talking about the 
election the day that you got the cheque, and before 
you got it ? — He told me he would give me this cheque 
for all the trouble I went to. “ I give you this cheque. ” 

282. Was that before the election? — Before the 
polling. 

283. Wore you before you got the cheque talking 
about the election ?— To whom was it I was talking ? 

284. Did you not tell me there was no one in the 
room but Mr. O’Beirne and you 1 — There was no one 
in the room. 

285. W ere you talking with him about the election ? 
— I suppose I was, sir. 

286. Had you the list of voters on the table ? No. 

287. Had you any canvassing books or papers con- 
taining voters’ names ? — No. 

288. Were you mentioning voters’ names? No, 


we were talking about the electors, about who we 
would have, and who we would not have. 

289. W ere you talking about doubtful people ? — W e 
were talking about doubtful people. 

290. Tell me the name of any doubtful man mem 
tioned between you that day? — I could not name one. 

291. You swear that? — I do. 

292. Was John Rochford mentioned? — Not that 
day. 

293. Was his name mentioned any day as a doubt- 
ful man? — It was. 

294. Was he mentioned as a man who might be 
induced to change his opinion? — I don’t believe his 
opinion was ever for Mr. O’Beirne. 

295. Was his name ever mentioned, as a man who 
might be induced to change his opinion ? — -It was not. 

296. You swear that? — I do. 

297. Was it ever said he might be induced to vote 
for Mr. O’Beirne? — No. 

298. Did you know at the time you were speaking 
to Mr. O’Beirne about him that he was pledged to 
Mr. Munster ? — I did not, until he was telling me that 
time. 

299. Did you when you spoke to Mr. O’Beirne 
know that Rochford was pledged to Mr. Munster ? — I 
did at that time. 

300. Why did you talk of him as a doubtful man if 
you knew he was pledged to Mr. Munster ? did you tell 
me you talked to Mr. O’Beirne of Rochford as a doubt- 
ful man ; did you tell me that ? — We were talking 
over the election. 

301. Answer my question; did you tell me a mo- 
ment ago that you were speaking of Rochford with 
Mi-. O’Beirne as a doubtful man? — Yes, I did. 

302. Did you tell me afterwards that you knew he 
was pledged to Mr. Munster at that very time ? — At 
the time that he gave me the cheque ? 

303. Attend to my question ; at the time you were 
talking with Mr. O’Beirne you told me you knew 
Rochford was pledged to Mr. Munster ? — Yes. 

304. And you told me that you spoke to Mr. 
O’Beime of him as a doubtful man ; explain that? — 
That he wouldn’t give his vote to Mr. O’Beirne ; that 
he was promised to Mr. Munster. 

305. Is that what you mean by a. doubtful man? — 
No ; he was for never to give his vote for Mr.. O’Beirne, 
in my opinion. 

306. Therefore he never was doubtful ? — No ; 
Rochford is a supporter of Mr. Munster. 

307. You swore his name was mentioned as a doubt- 
fid man, and you told me you knew he was at that 
time pledged to Mr. Munster ; are you able to give 
any explanation of the inconsistency of your two an- 
swers 1—1 cannot give any explanation only that Mr. 
O’Beime and me were talking over the subject of the 
parties, and he was asking me about Rochford. “ Oh, 
Rochford won’t vote for us,” said I, “ he will vote for 
Munster.” 

308. Did that conversation take place on the day 
you got the £60 % — I dare say it did. 

309. Now do you say that that conversation took 
place on the day you got the £60 cheque ? — I think 
it did, sir. 

310. And you also told me that it was the very day 
that you had been at Rochford’s house ? — I dare say 
it is. I don’t mean to say, I am quite sure it is. It 
is in or about that time when I was talking to Roch- 
ford, and after being talking to Rochford — the day 
afterwards, I think— I was speaking to Mr. O’Beirne, 
saying Rochford would go with Mr. Munster. That 
is the day Mr. O’Beirne gave me the cheque. 

311. Now recollect yourself, and tell me was that 
after or before the night that you went to Rochford’s 
house and had the conversation with Rochford’s wife ? 
— It was after Rochford’s wife had the conversation 
with my wife. 

312. And do you mean to say that it was that very 
night that you went to Rochford’s house ? — It was 
after the night I was at Rochford’s house. It was 
after I was talking to Rochford. 


Second Day. 

October a. 
SimonTraccy. 
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Second Day. 313. It is very unpleasant to have to recall so many 
October 5 inconsistencies in your evidence 1 — I am sorry for it. 

' ' 314. Do you recollect that when Rochford’s wife 

SimonTracey. called on your wife the cheque for £60 was lying in 
the cabinet 1 — I do. 

315. How could that be if you say you did not get 
the cheque until you had the conversation with Mr. 
O’Beirne, and that that conversation was after the 
night you went to Rochford’s house? — I suppose I 
must have got the cheque before that so sir. 

316. Do you think if you went off the table and 
took a little time to think of this transaction, and then 
came back, you Could tell me a little more consistently ? 
— 1 like to be consistent ; that is what I wish to be. 
I had the cheque before Mrs. Rockford came to my 
house. I had the cheque, I know, in the cabinet at 
the time Mrs. Rochford came to my house, and then 
I went to Mr. O’Beirne after talking to Rochford, and 
told him about Rochford not coming with us, and I 
had the cheque at the time. 

317. Give me some reason for believing you 
are accurate now ; what fixes it in your mind ? — Be- 
cause I know I had the cheque in the house at that 
time. 

318. Bring your recollection back to the day you 
got the cheque ; you say you did not ask for money ? — 
No money. 

319. And Mr. O’Beirne offered the cheque to you 
of his own accord ? — Yes. 

320. And that was before the election took place ? — 
It was before the election took place he gave me the 
cheque. 

321. • Did you work very hard for Mr. O’Beime at 
the election ? — Not very hard, only the same as any 
other ordinary person. 

322. Did you think yourself entitled to the sum 
of £60? — No, he could give me what he thought 
proper. 

323. Tell me what he said ; was the cheque-book 
lying on the table, or did he open his drawer and take 
it out? — He said, “I will give you a cheque for your 
services ?” 

324. Is it “for the services you are to render” or 
“ have rendered ?” — For what I had done and what I 
had to do for him. 

325. Did he tell you anything further about the 
cheque than that? — No. 

326. Tell me the whole conversation? — I cannot 
tell the conversation. 

327. Can you recollect any more of it than that ? — 
I cannot ; there are many things passed between me 
and Mr. O’Beirne that I cannot recollect. 

328. Do you recollect any more of the conversation ? 
— I do not. “Tracy,” said he, “I will give you this 
cheque for yourself.” I thanked him. 

329. Was the name of any other doubtful man 
mentioned that evening except Rochford’s ? — No. 

330. Was Rochford’s the only name mentioned? — 
The only one ; I have no recollection of any other one. 

331. And you say that all Mr. O’Beirne said about 
the cheque was, “this is for your services?” — That 
is all. 

332. ' He did not tell you what you were to do with 
it ? — He told me first to do whatever I liked with it 
for my own self. 

333. And your story is, you got the cheque for 
yourself, and knowing it was good you never cashed 
it ? — I never cashed it. I didn’t want the money at 
that time ; I had money of my own. 

334. Do you tell me you never applied for it since ? 
— Never since. 

335. Have you never written to Mr. O’Beirne 

since ?■ — No. , 

336. And you never sought, directly or indirectly, 
to get it? — No. 

337. And you put it into the fire and destroyed 
£60 ?— Of course if I thought it was good I would 
not destroy it. 

338. You say still that Mr. O’Beirne said nothing 
more about the cheque ? — Not that I know of. 


339. Did he say anything about not presenting it 
for payment ? — He did not ; not to my recollection, at 
all events. 

340. Did anything pass about your not presenting 
the cheque ? — Not as I recollect. He didn’t say any- 
thing to me only, “ Here is a cheque for you,” says 
he. There was a rumour about that his name wasn’t 
good at the bank. I was going down to the bank, 
depositing some money, and I showed it, and they 
told me it was good, and I could get it cashed if I 
liked. I said I didn’t want to get it cashed so long as 
it was good. 

341. Did you get any letter from Mr. O’Beime 
about it ? — No. 

342. You are quite sure of that ? — No correspond- 
ence at all about it. 

343. I wish you would try and recollect did Mr. 
O’Beirne say anything about not presenting the cheque? 
— I don’t recollect. 

344. Will you say it did or did not occur ? — I don’t 
think it did. 

345. Y ou will not go further than that ? — No ; what 
motive could he have to tell me not to get it cashed ? 
sure I could get it cashed if I liked. 

346. Did you ever apply afterwards for any money 
to Mr. O’Beime? — -No. 

347. Can you give any explanation why you did 
not try to get that £60 that was yours ? — When I 
seen him unseated I thought there was no use in my 
trying to get it. It was reported Mr. O’Beime was a 
very poor man. 

348. Did you ever say to any person that you had 
money for voters in Cashel ? — No. 

349. I ask you again do you recollect the name of 
any man who was rumoured as likely to take money, 
or to whom money was offered on either side? — 
Likely to take money, or money offered — I don’t recol- 
lect, sir. 

350. Did you hear there was money going on Mr. 
Munster’s side ? — It was rumoured through the town 
from one to another. 

351. Were you not taking an active part for Mr. 
O’Beime ? — I was. 

352. Were you doing everything in your power to 
find if money was going on Mr. Munster’s side ? — - 
Yes. 

353. Did you make inquiries about it ? — I did not 
make particular inquiries. 

354. Did you make any inquiries ? — No, sir. 

355. I ask you did you try in Mr. O’Beirne’s in- 
terest to find out if there was money going ? — I did 
not try to find out. I heard it rumoured about the 
town that Mr. Munster was giving money. 

356. Did you hear any man’s name in connexion 
with that rumour ? — No, sir. I heard that Cornelius 
Carroll got money ; that is all I know of. 

357. Do you recollect any person from whom you 
heard that rumour? — No ; it was common town talk. 

358: And although it was common rumour, you 
do not recollect the name of any man with whom the 
rumour was connected ? — I can’t recollect. 

359. And although it was common town talk, yon 
ask me to believe that you do not recollect a single 
person that said it to you ? — I cannot mention a single 
name, sir. 

360. Did you keep any books or any papers in con- 
nexion with the election ? — No. 

361. Did you not keep a list of names of any 
kind ? — No, nor never had. 

362. Did you ever write a letter to anyone about 
the election ? — No. 

363. Did you ever receive a letter from anyone 
before, at, or after the election? — No. 

364. How often do you generally go to London on 
your business ? — Twice or three times a year. Twice 
a year. 

365. Did you ever in the whole course of your life 
before come back from London, stay a day, and return 
to London again ? — Never. 

366. Do you still now ask me to believe that you 
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went back a second time on your own business only ? 
—I went back the second time on my own. business. 
I lent my brother £30, and I found he was going 
to change his business, and I went back to arrange it 
and to finish my business. At the time I was coming 
back I was told my brother was changing his business 
and I went back to get it arranged. 

367. Mr. Griffin. — What day did you go back to 
London ? — I cannot exactly mention the day. 

368. The hearing of the petition commenced on 
the 16th February ; how long before that day did you 
o-o to London? — The day the election petition was 
,roinrr on my name was after being called, whatever 
day that was. 

369. Then you went to London after your name 
had been called, and whilst the election petition was 
in progress ? — Yes. 

370. Had you at that time heard the story Mrs. 
Rochford was telling about your wife ? — I did. 

371. Did you know at that time that Mrs. Roch- 
fbrd alleged your wife offered her money to bribe 
voters ? — I did. 

372. And you went to London knowing that that 
story had been told, and that there was a contradic- 
tion on oath between your wife and Mrs. Rockford ? 
— I went away immediately to London after stopping 
one day at home. 

373. Did you tell me you went away after your 


name had been called ?- — After my name had been Second Da>\ 
called. — 

374. And knowing what Mrs. Rockford had told copier.. 

about your wife? — I heard so. Simon Tracey. 

375. Mr. Moli.oy. — Y ou had money and deposit re- 
ceipts at the time that Mrs. Rochford called to your 
house ? — Yes. 

376. You had money in bank on deposit receipts ? 

—Yes. 

377. And you were getting interest on that money ? 

— Yes. 

378. Why did you not lodge the sixty pounds and 
get interest on it ? — I didn’t care about it. It is more 
for safety I leave money in the bank than for interest; 

379. Did you get any list of voters from Mr. 

O’Beirne ? — No. 

3S0. How did you know who were the voters? — I 
know all the voters in Cashel. 

381. What business do you follow? — Old clothes 
and second hand. 

382. What sort of a room had you your cabinet in. 

Is it a bed-room ? — It is a sitting-room and bed-room 
together ; a front room up stairs. 

383. Mr. Griffin. — You say that at the time you 
went to the bank with the cheque for £60 you heai-d 
a rumour that it was not good ? — I heard a rumour 
that it was not good ; that Mr. O’Beirhe closed his 
accounts in the bank. 


Michael By an sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


384. I believe you are a voter of this town? — Yes. 

385. I think you voted for Mr. O’Beime at the 
last election ? — Yes. 

386. Is your house in the main street ? — Yes. 

387. And I believe a man named John Murnane 
was lodging with you before the election, and was on 
the list of persons entitled to vote in Cashel? — Yes. 

388. Is he still ? — He is. 

389. Is he in Court ?— He is here. 

390. You got £60 from Mr. O’Beirne for your 
house ?— Yes. 

391. How much of that did you give to Murnane? 
— None at all. 

392. In any way? — In any way. 

393. In any way, directly or indirectly ; allowing 
him for a debt due, or in any way whatever, did any 
portion of that go to Murnane ? — No, sir. 

394. Had he anything at all to say to the letting of 
your house? — No, sir. 

395. Directly or indirectly ? — No ; ho wasn’t along 
with me at all, sir, when I set it. 

396. Had he anything to say, hand, act, or part, in 
the letting of your house to anvone at the last election 1 
—No, sir. 

397. Was he ever present when the letting of your 
house was talked of in auy way ? — He was, sir. 

398. Where ? — In the house where I live. 

399. With whom was the talk ? — Well, it was with 
Michael Kceffe, and Captain Graham, and Michael 
Hanley. 

400. You say Murnane was present at that talk ? 
— He was. Michael Keeffe wasn’t much present, I 
think, but he came to call me. 

401. Is that the only occasion on which Murnane 
was present when anything occurred about the letting 
of your house ? — He was present when Michael 
Hanley spoke and Captain Graham. 

402. Was he ever present at any other time that 
anything occurred about it ? — He was present at every 
time when anything was spoken in the house, but he 
was not present when I set the house the last time. 

403. What do you mean by the last time ? — The 
time that I set it to Mr. O’Beirne. 

404. What is “ last.” Why did you use the word 
“ last” : did you set it to Mr. O’Beirne twice ? — No, 

405. Why did you use the word “ last” ? — I couldn’t 


406. You may as well tell it out at once, because I 
know all about it. Why did you- use the word “ last ” 
— why did you say he was not present at the last time 
you set it ? — Mr. Hanley came one time, and Captain 
Graham came another time. 

407. You said Murnane was not present the last 
time you set it, and I -have asked you why did you 
use the word “ last.” It implies that you set it more 
than once, does it not? — I was about setting it to Mr. 
Munster first, sir. 

408. You say you were about to set it to Mr. 
Munster ? — -Yes, sir. 

409. That was before you set it to Mr. O’Beime ? 
— Yes, sii\ 

410. Did you set it to Mr. Munster or to any one 
for him ? — I did, sir ; but I didn’t close the bargain. 

411. Did you get £50 into your hands ? — I didn’t, 
sir, but half notes. 

412. Did you sign an agreement? — I did, sir. 

413. Where is that agreement? — It was torn up, 
sir, when the money was given back. 

414. Who tore it up ? — I did, sir. 

415. What day was it that you set the house for 
£50, and signed an agreement for Mr. Munster ? — I 
couldn’t exactly tell the date. - 

416. Who was it that gave you the £50? — Patsy 
Cunningham. I only got £25 and the rest in half- 
notes. 

417. Did you get £25 in whole notes ? — Yes, sir. 

418. And £25 in half-notes? — Yes, sir. 

419. Did you give a receipt for £50 ? — I did, sir. 

420. Who drew up the receipt? — I don’t know 
whether it was young Cunningham or Murnane. I 
cannot exactly say which of the two now. 

421. How long had you that £25 and the half- 
notes for £25 in your possession ? — W ell, I think to 
the best of my belief, sir, I got them in the evening 
late and gave them up about twelve o’clock the day 
after. I couldn’t rightly say, but as far as I believe 
that was the way. 

422. Why did you break off the bargain % —Because 
they didn’t give me whole notes, and they wouldn’t 
agree to give me whole notes. 

423. And were you afraid to trust Mr. Munster? 
did you fear that he would not give you the other half 
notes ? — No, but I mistrusted Cunningham. 

424. Was Mr. Munster’s name mentioned in the 
receipt you gave ? — I think not, sir. I couldn’t 

c 
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Second Dav. rightly say, but to the best of my belief I think it 
October 5 was n °f- 

' 425. Did you know it was let for Mr. Munster ? — 

Michael Sure I knew the money belonged to Mr. Munster, sir. 
Bj-an ‘ 426. Are you aware the house was taken for Mr. 

Munster? — Yes, sir. 

427. And that Cunningham was an agent working 
for Mi-. Munster at the election? — Yes, sir. 

428. And you tell me you doubted that the halves 
would be given to you ? — 1 had a doubt of it. 

429. Do you swear, that that is the reason you broke 
off the agreement ? — If Mr. Munster wasn’t elected I 
would have a doubt that I would get the other half 
notes — if he wasn’t elected. 

430. Then that was the only reason that you broke 
the bargain ? — Yes, sir, that was it, and I expected to 
get more. I said that certainly I should get £60 for 
the house before I would let it the next mor nin g. 

431. You had let it for £50 the day before? — Yes. 

432. Why did you put on the £10 over the £50 ; 
tell me honestly : if you expect a certificate tell me out 
honestly ? — I certainly will tell the truth, sir, 

433. Tell me why did you put on the £10? — Says 
Cunningham, says he — 

434. Tell me why did you put on the £10 after 
letting it for £50 ? — I said that Mr. Murnane was a 
lodger, and that he didn’t agree I should set it so 
cheap. 

435. Did you not say you had to give £10 to Mur- 
nane ? — No, but I will you how it was. “ Mi-. Mur- 
nane,” said I to Cunningham, “wouldn’t agree to 
this.” “ Don’t mind that ” said he, “ when the elec- 
tion is over Murnane will get £10.” 

436. Did you not say Murnane was to get £10? — 
Maybe I did that time, sir. 

437. With whom was it you had the talk ; with 
which of Mr. O’Beirne’s people, after you let the 
house for the £50 ; was it with Mr. O’Beirne himself 
or with any other person acting for him ?— Michael 
Keeffe came and called me, and carried me up to Mr. 
O’Beirne. 

438. After you got the £50 from Mr. Munster’s 
people, was it then Keeffe came to you ; after you got 
the £50 who was it that came to you from Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — I couldn’t say, but Captain Graham 
came, I think he did, and Mick Keeffe, the morning 
after. 

439. Captain Graham came after you got the £50? — 

I have a doubt, sir, and my memory is so short I can’t 
recollect. I know Mick Keeffe came and called me 
up to Mr. O’Beirne. 

440. Did you tell Captain Graham you had set the 
house for £50 ? — I think I did, sir. 

441. I suppose you told Michael Keeffe? — I think 
not, sir. 

442. Did he know it; did Keeffe know it? — I 
think he did, sir ; I couldn’t rightly say. 

443. Did he not talk to you about it ? — He did. 

444. What did he ask you about it when he was 
taking you up to Mr. O’Beirne ?— He only told me to 
go up and speak to Mr. O’Beirne. 

445. There was more than that? — I think not a 
great deal, sir. 

446. How long do you know Mick Keeffe ? — Since 
I was a child, sir. 

447. And do you mean to say that all Mick Keeffe 
said is “come up to Mr. O’Beime” ? — Yes, “ I think 
he is settling taking the house,” said he. 

448. Is that all he said ?— I can’t recollect anything 
he said. 

449. Did he say anything to you about letting the 
house to Mr. Munster ? — I can’t say. 

450. He knew it very well ? — I dare say he did, sir. 

451. You went up with Keeffe?— I don’t know 
whether Keeffe walked with me or not, sir. 

452. Did he go into the room with you? — No, sir. 

453. When you got into the room to Mr. O’Beirne 
did you tell him you had set the house to Mr. Munster? 
—I don’t say I did tell him. I think I didn’t. 

454. Were there auy words between you and Mr. 


O’Beirne about the price he was to give for the house? 
— No, sir, I asked £60, and he gave it. 

455. He gave it at once without any bargaining or 
faying to get it less? — No, nothing less ; and then he 
got the house labelled up “ Committee Booms.” 

456. Did Mr. O’Beime say anything about your 
having let the house to Mr. Munster ? — I think not, I 
can’t rightly say between the two, but to the best of 
my belief he did not. 

457. I suppose you had not your mind made up how 
to vote at the election ? — Well, I hadn’t, sir. 

458. I suppose if you got the £10 additional from 
Mr. Munster you would have voted for him? — I 
couldn’t say, sir. Any man that I would set my 
house to, sir, of course, I should when I would set my 
house. I would be a great robber after setting my 
house if I would go back to give my vote to another 

459. Did you understand that setting your house 
told a man you must vote for him ? — Oh, no. 

460. Did you not tell me just now you would be a 
great robber if you set your house to a man and gave 
your vote to another man? — Well, it would be fair, 
but in setting my house to Mr. O’Beirne, he never 
said to vote for him. 

461. But you said to me that the man that would 
set his house to one man, and vote for another, would 
be a great robber : did you not say that ? — I did, sir, 
but the word slipped from me. I was sworn before, 
and I said I had an inclination to vote for Mr. O’Beirne, 
if I didn’t set my house. 

462. Do you not understand : if you got the £10 
from Mr. Munster, you would have let him occupy 
the house? — I would have got the £10 more from Mr. 

_ O’Beirne. 

463. If you got the £10 more from Mr. Munster, 
would you not let the house to him ? — Sure I would get 
£70 afterwards, and I wouldn’t turn over. 

464. Who offered you the £70? — Some of the boys. 

465. Tell me his name ? — Tom Farrell. 

466. Where does he live ? — He lives in the Main- 
street. 

467. Did he offer you £70 ? — He did, sir. 

468. From whom? — From Mr. Munster. 

469. When did he offer the £70? — The night before 
the election, I think ; I could’nt rightly think. 

470. Some. short time before the polling, any way? 
— Yes, sir. 

471. Where did he offer it to you ? — In my own 
house. 

472. Who was by? — I think there was no one but 
himself ; I don’t know was there any of the boys. 

473. Think and tell me honestly ? — Maybe he had 
no footing for what he said, but he said if I went he 
would be sure I would get £70. I said I could not 
do it. 

474. Did he offer you the money, or say you would 
be sure of getting, it ? — He said I would be sure of 
getting it. 

47 5. From whom ? — From Mr. Munster’s agent. 

476. - Did he tell you that anyone told him to come 
to you ? — I think he did, sir. 

477. Who did he say told him ? — I couldn’t say, sir, 
which of the gentlemen that he said. I couldn’t recol- 
lect whether he said any gentleman or not. 

478. Try and recollect what gentleman he said ? — 

I couldn’t, sir ; I would be in dread to say it, because 
I can’t recollect what gentleman ho said, I was so 
confused about it. 

479. Did he say he was an agent to Mr. Miuister? 
— He said something about it. 

480. Or did you know that the person whose name 
he mentioned was an agent to Mr. Munster ? — I can’t"' 
recollect whether he mentioned any gentleman’s name 
but he said I would get the £7.0. 

481. He told you he was sent by some person from 
Mr. Munster ? — Yes, sir. 

482. You do not recollect his name ? — No, sir. 

483. Do you recollect was he an agent acting for 
Mi-. Munster? — I think he was, sir. 
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484. You thought some of the hoys were also with 
Farrell ? — They came two or three times. 

485. Who did ? — Farrell ; and I don’t know were 
the boys along with him. 

486. Tell me the names of the boys who were along 
with him ? — Neddy Duggan ; but I don’t know was he 
along with him the time he spoke. 

487. Are those men voters ? — I believe not, sir. 

488. Is Farrell a voter?— No, sir. 

489. What is Farrell’s Christian name ? — Thomas 
Farrell, sir. 

490. You say they came to you more than once? — 
They did, sir. 

491. That was after you had set the house to Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — Yes. 

492. And they tried to get you to go back of the 
bargain with Mr. O’Beirne f— Yes. 

493. Tell me honestly, as you were to get the £10 
for Murnane, how did you give it? — I never gave a 
farthing. 

494. Are you going to give it? — Never. 

495. And do you think that honest? — I think it is, 


— Yes six-, and then he lent it to me ; sure of course it 
was lending it to me when I gave him a note for it at 
three months. 

522. You knew that there was an election approach- 
ing at that time ? — I did. 

523. And Captain Graham and you talked about it ? 
—Except he spoke to Murnane . a little about it. 

524. What did he say about it? — He asked would 
we give our votes to Mi - . O’Beirne. 

525. That is, yours and Murnane’s ? — Yes. 

526. Was that before or after you talked about the 
letting of the rooms and before you got the .£40 ?— It 
was before letting the rooms. 

527. Was the talk about the votes before or after 
you got the £40 ? — I believe the talk about the voting 
was before I got the £40. 

528. And then he agreed to take the rooms ? — He 
did, sir. 

529. And it was for the election he wanted them ? — 
No. 

530. Sure he did not want them for twelve months ? 
— He wanted them for a bed-room for himself to stop 


Sncosn Day. 
October 5, 
Michael 


496. How was it that you got the £60 from Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — In notes. 

497. And I suppose you kept them and made use 
of them ? — Yes. 

498. Do you know the day you handed back the 
money to Patsy Cunningham who was present ? — This 
Farrell was, I think, sir. 

499. Was there anyone else; was Murnane? — He 
was when I handed back the notes. 

500. And Murnane heard you say you wanted £ 1 0 for 
him, I suppose ? — He did not. Cunningham said Mur- 
nane would get £10 when the election would be over. 

501. Did you not say something about £10 for Mur- 
nane ? — I said Murnane wouldn’t agree to have the 
place set for £50 unless there was no half notes; 

502. And that there were to be £10 for him? — 
Cuningham then said that he would get the £10 after 
the election. 

503. Before you set the house to Mr. Munster you 
had a talk about setting it to Captain Graham ? — I 
had. 

504. What were you asking for it then ? — He didn’t 
speak of taking the house at all. He was speaking of 
taking the rooms for himself to lodge in it at the upper 
part of the house. 

505. For how much. Forty pounds wasn’t it ? — 
Forty pounds. 

506. How long was that before you set it to Mr. 
Munster ? — It was a long time, sir. 

507. It was for the election, was it not, that he was 
speaking about £40 ? — He lent me the £40, and I 
passed a bill to him and signed my name to it, and I 
paid the money and got the bill back and tore it up. 

508. It was Captain Graham that lent you the £40 ? 
— Yes. 

509. And you gave him a bill? — Yes, sir. 

510. When did he lend you the money and you give 
the bill ? — Five or six weeks or seven before the elec- 
tion. 

511. Was Captain Graham living in Cashel at that 
time ? — He was not, sir ; but he came to take a place, 
and he took Mr. Brown’s place above. 

512. I believe he lives in Kingstown? — Yes. 

513. He came down to Cashel ? — He did. 

514. Was it about the election he came? — I didn’t 
hear him speaking about any election. 

515. He lent you £40 ? — He did, sir. 

516. How long before the election? — Near five or 
six weeks. 

517. Did you give a bill? — Yes, sir. 

518. Was it a three months’ bill ? — It was, sir. 

519. When did you pay back the £40 ? — Before the 
election. 

520. At the time he lent you the .£40, was it then 
you were talking about giving the rooms in the house ? 
— It was, sir. 

521. And was the £40 to pay the rent in advance ? 

c 


531. And for the election? — No, he was not taking 
the house this time, sir. 

532. Did he want them for twelve months ? — I 
don’t know ; for while the election would- be going 
on. 

533. Was it not while the election would be going 
on he wanted it ? — He was taking the rooms to take 
a bed-room to stop in himself while the election would 
be going on. 

534. And then he asked for yours and Murnane’s 
votes for Mr. O’Beirne ? — Yes, sir. 

535. Why did you break off the bargain with Cap- 
tain Graham ? — He wanted to get his money ; I gave 
him his money. 

•336. When did you give him his money ? — Before 
the election. 

537. Was it out of the £60 Mr. O’Beirne gave you 
you paid him? — No, sir. 

5381 What other money ? — Money I got out of the 
shop. 

539. Do you recollect the day you paid it ? — I do ; 
some few days before the election. 

540. Do you keep books ? — No, sir ; I kept no ac- 
count. 

541. Have you no account-books ? — I have, sir, but 
I kept no account of that. 

542. What is your business? — Grocer and pub- 
lican. 

543. Do you pay £40 without entering it in any 
book ? If you paid a merchant in Dublin £40 for 
goods, would you make no entiy of it in your books ? 
— When I get them on the file, I think that will do, 
and not to enter them in the book. 

544. Would you pay a sum of £40 without putting 
an entry of the payment in your books ? — I do pay 
the money and when I get these papers on the files 
they tell as. well as if I entered them in a book, no 
one going to them except myself or Mr. Murnane. 

545. JDo you keep a book in which you enter the 
payments you make ? — I do not. 

546. Have you any books at all ? — I have books. 

547. Do you keep any account in the bank? — No, 

548. You keep money in your house ? — I do, sir. 

549. Do you tell me that you would pay a sum of 
£40 or get a sum of £40 without putting in your 
books an entiy of it at the time ? — I do, sir. 

550. Did you put down anywhere an entry of the 
date of the bill you gave Cap tarn Graham? — No sir, 
I did not. 

551. Where did you pay the £40 ; was it in the 
bank ? — No, but into his own hands. 

552. Had he the bill in his pocket? — He had, sir. 

553. Was it in your own house you paid it? — I 
think it was in my own house or at Dunne’s. 

554. Was that before or after you got the £60 from 
Mr. O’Beime ? — It was before, sir. 

C 2 
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555. And do you recollect had you that money in 
your house, that £40 1 — I had, sir. 

556. How did you get it ? — I got it in notes. 

557. From whom ? — From Captain Graham. 

558. From whom did you get the £40 that you paid 
him back with ? — I might take some of them out of 
the till, and I might have some of his own notes. 

559. But I want to know from whom you got it ?— 
I got it out of the shop. 

560. All of it?— All of it. 

561. Did you get part of it from anyone? — No, sir, 
never one farthing. 

562. And you got back your bill from him ? — I did, 

563. And tore it up ? — And tore it up. 

564. It was a three months’ bill? — It was, sir. 

565. And j ou paid it seven weeks before it was due ? 
— Yes, sir, I could not say how long. 

566. About seven weeks before it was due? — Yes, 


567. Why did you pay it before it was due? — 
Because I didn’t want it any longer. 

56S. You are not in the habit of paying your bills 
before they are due, are you ? — No, sir ; I often did, sir. 

569. Tell me the reason why you paid that seven 
weeks before it was due ? — I didn’t want it any longer. 

570. Is that the only reason ? — It is, sir. 

571 . Did Captain Graham ask' you to pay it back ? — 
I couldn’t say but he did : I couldn’t say. 

57 2. Do you mean by that to say that he did ask 
it back from you ; did he ? — I think not, sir ; I don’t 
know it. 

573. I think you told me it was in your own house 
you paid it ? — Then I couldn’t say, sir. 

. 57 4. Did he say that he wanted his money from 
you ? — I think not, sir. 

575. Did -you go of your own accord to him or did 
he come to you ? — I went of my own accord to him — 
no, but I think — I couldn’t say now whether he came 
to me or I went to him to Dunne’s. 

57 6. Did he not come to you and say you broke your 
bargain with me, and give me back my £40 ? — He 
did not, sir. 

577. It was before you got the money from Mr. 
Q’Beirae that you paid him back ? — It was, sir. 

578. Was that after you got the money from Cun- 
ningham ? — I had Captain 

579. When you paid back the £40 to Captain 
Graham, that was before you got the £60 from Mr. 
O’Beime — was it after you got the £50 from Patrick 
Cunningham ? — No, it was before I got it from Mr. 
O’Beime. 

580. Was it after you got the money from Patsey 
Cunningham that you paid Mr. Graham back the 
£40 ? — It was, I think, sir — it was, sir, I think. 

581. Tell me, did Captain Graham say anything 
like this to you — “ You broke your bargain with me, 
and let your house to Mr. Munster — give me back my 
£40 did he say anything to that effect, or anything 
like it ? — He did not, sir. 

582. Do you want me to believe that you went and 
handed him back the £40 of your own accord without 
his ever saying a word to you ? — He never said a word, 
sir. 

583. Did you think you ought to give back the £40 
after having broken the bargain? — I didn’t like to 
keep it any longer. 

584. After having made the bargain with Mr. 
Munster’s people you did not like to keep it any longer ? 
— No, sir. 

585. Did you hear any talk in town about money 
going on one side or the other during the election or 
about the election ? — I heard some talk about. 

586. Tell me who you heard talking?— I couldn’t 
point out one, or didn’t mind them. They were all 
having it over and hither that there was something of 
the kind going. 

587. Do you mean that every man was asking it ? 
— I couldn’t point out any person that told me about 
the money. « 


588. You heard money was going? — I heard some 
talk about it. 

589. What, did you hear? — First that they were 
getting money from this person and from that person. 

590. Who was this person and that person ? — Some 
of the agents. I could not point out one person that 
spoke about money. When everyone is riddling it 
over and hither. I couldn’t point out any person. 

591. Riddling it ? — Riddling or sifting it. 

592. Did you hear Mick KeefFe talking about it ? — 
I believe he spoke of it. They were all speaking of it 
— every person about. 

593. Did he say any money was there for any one? 
— No, sir. I never heard him say that he had money 
for any one. 

594. Or that there was money for any one any- 
where? — No, sir. 

595. Or cheques? — No. 

596. Mr. Molloy. — D id Captain Graham ever 
make any use of the rooms after you got the £40 ? — 
It was a lend of the £40 I got. 

597. Did he ever use the rooms during the four 
or five, or six weeks ? — Didn’t I tell you he went up 
and took them from Mr. Brown after. 

598. Who is Brown ? — A watchmaker. 

599. Is he a voter? — He is. 

600. Where does lie- live? — At the upper end of 
the town, Old Bank-place. . 

601. Is that James Brown of Canopy -street ? — It is 
not in Canopy-street ; it is near it. 

602. Was there any use made of your room for 
Mr. O’Beirne ? — No. This house was set before by 
Mr. Murnane as committee-rooms some time ago for 
another election. 

603. You say Murnane had set your house at a 
former election for committee-rooms ? — Yes, before I 
came to live in it, when himself was master of it. 

604. Does Murnane pay you for his support ? — He 
does. 

605. Did you make him any allowance for his sup- 
port on account of having got the £60 ? — No. 

606. You kept the whole of the £60 for yourself ? 
— Every ha’penny. 

607. Mr. Griffin.- — W hat does Murnane pay you? 
—Something under £20 a year, sir. 

608. How does he pay it ? — Monthly some of it, 
and yearly more of it. 

609. Had he paid you before the petition was 
heard — does he owe you any money now ? — He pays 
half yearly, and the other half monthly. 

610. How much does he owe you now? — Next 
Christmas there will be £10 due. 

611. When did he make the last payment to you? 
— I could not say now what time after Christmas, or 
what time it was. 

612. Did he pay you anything since last Christ- 
mas ? — He pays me Monthly, sir. 

613. He has paid you monthly since last Christmas? 
— He did, sir. 

614. Regularly? — Regularly, sir. 

615. How much does he owe you now? — He will 
owe me £10 next Christmas. 

616. He ought to have paid you half of that about 
the middle of the year ? — No, sir. 

617. Did you not say he paid half of it half-yearly ? 
— No, but yearly. 

618. He paid you the monthly instalments, and has 
not paid the remainder yet ? — No, sir. 

619. Mr. Molloy. — D id either Mr. Munster or 
Mr. O’Beirne canvass you for your vote %— He didn’t 
know me at all, but he often spoke to Mr. Murnane. 

620. Who spoke to Murnane ? — Mr. O’Beirne. 

621. What' is Murnane to you ? — He is my brother- 
in-law. 

622. Was Murnane the owner of the house before 
you went to live there ? — He was. 

623. Had Murnane a vote at the former elections 
when he was the owner of the house ? — He had, six- ; 
but either he nor me hadn’t a vote at the last election, 
in ’65, because I was after coming in lately. 
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624. Mr. O’Beime called to Murnane ? — Yes, sir. 

625. Did Mr. Munster call to Murnane? —He did, 
sir. 

626. Were you by? — I was, sir. 

627. What answer did you give ? — He didn’t speak 
much. 

628. Did he ask you to vote for him ? — He didn’t 
ask much. 

629. Was there any person with Mr. Munster when 


he came ? — He was in a carriage. Mr. Murnane and 
me went out out to speak to him, and he didn’t say 
much. 

630. What did he say? — He was reading a paper, 
and Mr. Murnane and he were speaking at the same 
time, sir. 

631. What were they saying? — They didn’t say 
much ; they were only reading the paper each of them. 


Thomas Murphy sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


632. Do you live at Lower-gate ? — Yes. 

633. What is your business ? — A dealer. 

634. You are a voter of this town ? — Yes. 

635. And voted for Mr. O’Beime at the last elec- 
tion? — Yes. 

636. I think you let your house? — I did. 

637; Were you canvassed by Mr. Munster or by 
any one on his behalf? — He called one day to me and 
I didn't go out to him. Mr. O’Beime called another 
day. 

638. Did any persons come to you from Mr. 
Munster although you did not see himself? — They did. 

639. Who did? — Mr. Pat Laffan. Pat Cunning- 
ham talked to me a couple of times. 

640. Did Mr. Pat Laffan come more than once to 
you ? — He did. 

641. How often? — I believe four or five times. 

642. Did he come by himself or was there any one 
with him ? — Generally by himself. 

643. Plad you before then promised to vote for Mr. 
O’Beime? — Long before he came to town. I was 
intended to vote for him all through. 

644. I did not ask you what you intended to do, but 
I asked you before Mr. Laffan was calling on you had 
you promised to vote for Mr. O’Beime ? — I did. 

645. Did Mr. Laffan know that ? — He did not. 

646. He was coming to try to persuade you ? — Yes. 

647. You would not promise him for Mr. Munster? 
— Never. 


648. Did you refuse to vote for Mr. Munster ? — I 
never promised to vote for him. 

649. Did you refuse Mr. Laffan to vote for Mr. 
Munster? — I did. 

650. The first time he came?— First and last. 

651. And he came four or five times? — He did. 

652. Did he offer to take your house from you ? — 
He did. 

653. Did you agree to let it to him ? — No. 

654. What occurred between you ? — He wanted to 
take a part of the house. 

655. Mr. Pat Laffan asked you to let him have a 
part of your house? — He did. 

656. What did lie offer you? — He offered me no- 
thing, and I asked nothing. 

657. V as there any talk between you as to the 
price ? — Nothing. 

658. On the first occasion that he called to you did 
he speak about taking your house ? — He didn’t. 

659. Then the first time he called he asked you to 
vote for Mr. Munster, and you refused? — Yes, he 
wanted me up to Mr. Munster’s hotel. 

660. And on the first occasion of his calling he said 
nothing about taking the house ? — The first, or second, 
or third he said nothing. 

661. At what time was it he said it?— The day 
before the election. 

662. Then you had refused him to vote for Mr. 
Munster some four times before he asked you to let 
the house?— T had. 


663. What day Was it he asked 
About three or four days the 

election. 

664. Was there no mention 
at all ? — Not a word. 

665. Was there any mention 
at all ? — He asked me one day 


you to let the house ? 
first time before the 

of any sum of money 

of any remuneration 
what could he do for 


me. I said I didn’t know. I said I knew nothing he 
could do for me. 

666. Are you speaking of Mr. Pat Laffan ? — Yes, 
Mr. Pat Laffan. 

667. Did anything more occur? — Nothing more. 

668. That was not the entire of the conversation, 
was it ?— He wheeled around and went away from me 
then. 

669. During that conversation did he ask you how 
you would vote ? — He asked me had I decided how 
I would vote, and I told him I had not. 

670. And then he asked you what could he do for 
you? — Yes. 

671. Was that to assist you in co min g to a conclu- 
sion ? — I suppose it was ; I don’t know. 

672. Did you understand it as such? — I did. I 
can only swear to what I understood. 

673. What occurred about the house when he came 
next ? — He asked me to set a part of the house to Mr. 
Munster, and I said I would not. 

674. Did he take a refusal at once? — No, he talked 
many things about what Mr. Munster would do. 

675. Did he talk about money? — He said there 
was plenty of money there ; no stint of money at that 
side. 

67 6. What did he say ? — He said if I was going to 
Mr. O’Beime’s side I was wrong ; that he had no 
money, but there was plenty money at the other side. 
“ Very well,” said I, “you won’t know how I am 
going if that be the way.” 

677. What did he say about the house? — He said a 
room or two would do him. 

678. But you steadfastly refused? — I did. 

679. After that did you go to Mr. O’Beirne? — I did. 

680. And you told him you were offered by Mr. 
Munster to have the house taken ? — I did. 

681. What did Cunningham say on those occasions 
that he talked to you ? — He wanted a part of my house, 
too ; just the same as Pat Laffan. 

682. Did he say anything about the amount of 
money that you would get? — No ; we didn’t come to 
the amount of money. 

683. Did Mr. Laffan say he had money to give ? — He 
did not say. 

684. Did Cunningham? — No. 

685. You went to Mr. O’Beirne and told him about 
this treaty for your house ? — I went up to him the 
morning of the nomination and told him, and he took 
my house from me that morning, just on the street as 
I was going up. 

686. What sum did he promise to pay you? — 
Twenty-five pounds. 

687. Was it you named the sum or he? — It was I 
named the sum. 

688. Did he ask you how much you wanted ? — He 
did. 

689. Where did this conversation occur ? — Outside 
Mr. Dunn’s hotel. They were just coming down. 

690. Was it the nomination day? — The nomination 
day. 

691. Was anyone present? — Notone. He happened 
to be over before the rest. 

692. Did it occur in as short a time as you have 
been telling me ? — Shorter, Sir. 

693. Did he make any use of your house ?— No. 

694. Were you paid the £25 ? — Never. 


Second Day. 
October 5. 

Michael 

Ryan. 


Thomas 

Murphy. 
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Second Day. 695. Did you ask for it ? — I never asked for it. 

— — 696. Why did you not ask for it 1 — I was called on 

October 5. to f urn i a j 1 a bill at one time and I gave a bill to Mr. 
Thomas Grace and I never heard of it since. 

Murphy. 697. Is that Mr. Grace the conducting agent of Mr. 

O’Beime ? — Yes. 


698. When did you furnish that bill? — Some time 
after the election ; I forget now. 

699. I asked you was there any use made of your 
house? — There was not. 

700. Was this the first election at which you were a 
voter? — It was. 


Patrick 

Mackay. 


Patrick Mackay, sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, Q.C. 


701. Where do you live? — Bank-place, Cashel. 

702. How long are you a resident in Cashel ? — The 
last sixteen years, and over sixteen years. 

703. I believe you voted for Mr. O’Beime at the 
last election? — Yes, sir. 

704. For whom did you vote at the election of ’65 ? 
— For Mr. Lanigan. 

705. For whom did you vote at the' election before 
that? — 1865 was the first I ever voted at in Cashel. 

706. I believe Mr. Lanigan and Mr. O’Beime were 
the only persons that went to the poll in 1865 ? — Yes. 

707. You voted for Mr. Lanigan? — Yes. 

708. In 1888, the last election, was there any talk 
with you some time before the election about taking 
your house ? — There was. 

709. Who was speaking to you? — The first who 
spoke of it,, was Mr. Munster’s agent, Mr. Michael 
Laffan. 

710. When did he speak to you about it? — On the 
21st September. 

711. Where did that conversation occur between 
you ? — In my own house. 

712. Did he come to you ? — Yes. 

713. What did he say to you ? — He asked me for 
the house, and asked me what would I take for it — 
that he had the house in' 1865 ? — I told him from the 
annoyance I got before in 1865 I would not give it 
under £50. He told me there would be no such 
annoyance now if I gave the place, and he offered mo 
£25. 

714. Did you refuse to give it for £25 ? — I told him 
I would not give it for £25, from the annoyance I got 
in 1865, that I didn’t wish to give my house at all. 

715. What then occurred? — He went away and 
never came to me afterwards but passed on, not for a 
few days. I believe about a fortnight or three weeks 
before the election, he came to me again. Mr. Munster 
was passing by in a carriage. He wanted me to go out 
and speak to Mr. Munster, but I told him I wouldn’t 
do that, and had pledged myself to Mr. O’Beirne. 

716. When had you pledged yourself to Mi-. O’Beime? 
— About three or four weeks before the election. 

717. You had voted against Mr. O’Beirne in 1865 ? 
— Yes. 

718. To whom did you pledge yourself for Mr. 
O’Beime this time ? — I made up my mind. He came 
and canvassed me, and I told him I couldn’t give a 
decided answer, that I would go with the majority of 
the township. That was in October. 

719. Had you your mind made up then? — Not at 
that time. 

720. When he called on you in October you had 
not determined how you would vote ? — No. 

721. Did you make up your mind before Novem- 
ber? — Yes, 1 did before November. 

722. When, do you recollect? — As far as I can re- 
collect, the latter end of October. 

723. Mr. Munster had been for some time in Cashel? 
— He had. 

724. What induced you to make up your mind ? — 
I was encouraged to vote for Mr. O’Beime by friends 
of mine. In the first place I had a letter from a 
brother of mine to say I should vote only for Mr. 
O’Beirne, and I was i n fl uenced by him. 

725. Did you say you were engaged to vote for Mr. 
Munster by any person?— No ; but I told persons his 
agents were taking the house. 

726. You told some persons about their offers to 
take the house ? — Yes. 

727. To whom did you say that? — I can’t recollect. 


I told it to several persons. We talk so much during 
electioneering that we can’t remember. 

728. You cannot recollect to whom you spoke? — 1 
spoke to some of my own family. It was not their 
wish that I should set it to Mr. Munster, but to Mr. 
O’Beirne. 

7 29. But to Mr. O’Beirne ? — Yes. 

730. After Mr. Laffan, who was the next that 
called about taking the house ?— Captain Graham. 

731. Ho called for Mr. O’Beirne, I suppose? — I 
can’t say he did, whether it was for Mr. O’Beime, but 
he told me he wanted to take the house for his own 
private use. He made use of the words. 

732. Where was he living at that time? — I believe 
in Kingstown. 

733. Had he taken Brown’s at that time ? — I don’t 
know, but I heard he had it taken afterwards. 

734. Try and fix the time Captain Graham asked 
you for your house ? — To the best of my belief it was 
between three and four weeks before the election. 

735. Have you any means of fixing it? — No. 

736. Did you get any writing from him? — No. 

737. You heard Captain Graham had taken Brown’s 
house? — Yes, after some time I heard it. 

738. Did you ever hear he had - taken Ryan’s 
house ? — Yes, some days before the election. 

739. Not until then ? — Not until then. 

7 40. He wanted to take the house for himself ? — 
For himself. 

741. What did he offer? — We agreed on £40. 

742. Did you entirely agree on that ? — We agreed 
on £40. 

743. Did this conversation take place in your own 
house ? — Not in my own house. 

744. Where else? — Next door. 

745. How did it happen to be next door ? — He sent 
for me. 

746. Whose house was it? — My son-in-law’s. 

747. What is his name? — Michael Dwyer. 

748. Had you any document written, or was there 
anything to prove the bargain ? — No, sir. 

749. No money passed, or no writing ?— No. 

750. Nothing but a verbal conversation? — That is all. 

751. Had you seen Captain Graham before then? 
— I had no conversation with him. 

752. Had you seen him? — I saw him several times. 

753. Walking about the streets ? — Walking about 
the town. 

754. How often? — I saw him for some time. I 
couldn’t state the number of days. 

755. About how long? — About a week before that. 

756. Walking about occasionally through the 
streets ? — Yes, sir. 

757. And lie was living in Cashel at that time ? — 
Yes, he was during that time. 

758. Was Mr. O’Beirne here then? — He was. 

759. Who was present when you agreed to give it 
to Captain Graham ? — My son-in-law. 

760. About what day in October was it? Was it 
towards the middle, end, or beginning ?— About the 
latter end of October. 

761. Had you at that time made up your mind how 
you would vote ? — Previous to his taking the house I 
had made up my mind to vote for Mr. O’Beime. 

7 62. Did Captain Graham ever use vour house ? — 
No. 

763. Never came into it at all ? — Never. 

764. Did he ever take possession of it? — No. 

7 65. Or ever set foot inside it at all ? — Never, not 
to my knowledge. 
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Did you over after ask Bua why he did not 7 — 

Did you ever after ask him for the £40 ? — No, 

Did you ever speak to him about it since that' 
day? — I never spoke about the £40 to him. We had 
no" conversation about the money since. 

769. You never inquired why he broke his bargain 
with you ? — N ever. 

770. I wonder you had not the curiosity to ask him 
why he did not carry out his agreement ? — I didn’t. He 
told me he would take possession of the house that 
evening, and he left for Dublin that evening and didn’t 
return for ten days. I then took it that he broke his 
agreement. 

771. After that you let it to Mr. O’Beirne? — Yes. 

772. Where? — At Dunn’s hotel. 

773. How soon after? — About a week after. 

774. Who introduced the conversation in Dunn’s 
house? — He sent for me. 

775. What occurred when you went in that day? — 
I refused the messenger to go first. 

776. Who was the messenger? — Michael Keeffe. 

777. What did Michael Keeffe say to you? — He 
told me that Mr. O’Beime wanted me, and I told him 
I would not go to see him ; that what he wanted he 
had not to get, that is meaning my vote. 

778. But you did not say it? — That is what I said, 
and he might understand me. 

779. What did Keeffe say then? — He said no more. 

780. Did I not understand you to say you had not 
promised Mr. O’Beirne? — Not at the first time he 
came to canvass me in October. When he first came 
round I didn’t give a decided answer. 

781. Did Keeffe walk away then? — He did. 

782. Did he come back afterwards ? — He remained 
for some time and walked up with me. 

783. Did you not refuse to go with him first? — 
First I refused to go with him. 

784. Did he then go away? — I believe he went away 
some distance or hovered around the door. 

785. Did he come back ? — He walked up with me to 
the door. 

786. Did he come back with another message? — He 
did not, sir. 

787. You refused first, and then altered your mind, 
and went with him ? — Yes. 

788. Did he go into the room with you ? — Not 
past the room dobr. 

789. Was there any one in the room but you and 
Mr. O’Beirne? — None. 

790. What conversation occurred between you and 
Mr. O’Beime? — He only asked me would I give him 
my house, and I said I would. 

791. Was that the first thing he said when you 
went in ? — He made an apology for taking me away 
from my house, and I said it made no difference. Ho 
then asked me would I set my house, and I said I 
would. He then said he would take a note of it, and 
he took a note of it on paper. 

792. Did he say what he would give? — No. 

793. Did you ask anything? — No. 

794. Did you expect anything ? — Of course I did. 

795. And you let it to Mr. O’Beirne without say- 
mg a single word on what he was to pay you? — Not 
a word, because my mind was made up to vote for 
him, whether he took the house or not. 

796. Why do you say you were going to vote for 
him ; I did not ask you anything about that ; what 
connexion has the taking of your house and your 
vote? — I merely stated to you that my mind was 
made up to vote for Mr. O’Beirne before he took the 
house. 

797. What connexion is there between taking your 
house and giving your vote ? — I can’t say. 

798. You seem to make some connexion between 
them ?— No, I don’t sir. If I do it is through igno- 
rance of what you said to me. It is not wilfully I 
do it. 

799. Had you' any conversation with any -Mends of 


. 766. 
No: 

767. 

768. 


Mr. O’Beirne about what you were to get for your 
house ? — No, but Mr. Laffan and Captain Graham. 

800. Did you believe that £40 is what you were to 
get? — I expected it. 

801. Did you not believe that that taking of your 
house by Captain Graham was for Mr. O’Beirne ? — I 
didn’t ; I couldn’t tell the mind of another man. 

802. Did Mr. O’Beirne allude to Captain' Graham’s 
having taken your house, or having agreed to take it ? 
— In the conversation between me and Mr. O’Beirne ? 

803. At any time at all ? — He merely stated to me 
— “ I suppose,” said he, “ you are already spoken to 
before.” “ Yes,” said I. 1 made use of the word yes. 

804. Did you understand that to refer to Captain 
Graham ? — Well, I did. 

805. What else did he say ? — “ I shall take a note 
of it,” said he. 

806. What did “ it” mean? — I couldn’t know what 
it meant, sir. 

807. Was that in the hotel ? — In the hotel. 

8Q8. Did he say first, “ will you give me your 
house,” or “ I suppose you have been already spoken 
to”? — No, the last words were, “I suppose you are 
already spoken to the first word was, “ will you give 
me your house.” 

809. Did he say “with reference to what you have 
been spoken to about,” or to the price of the house, or 
anything of that kind ? — He did not. 

810. Were you paid anything for the house ? — No. 

811. Did you apply for it ? — Yes, I sent a bill. 

812. For how much ? — £40. 

813. - Was any use made of the house at all ? — Yes 
there Was. 

814. "What use? — It was occupied by Mr. O’Beirne 
and other persons there. 

815. "What use was made of it? — It was intended 
as a committee-room. 

816. What use was made of it ? — Well, sir, I can’t 
say, but I saw papers, pen, and ink on the table laid 
there, and I saw men going up and down, and used, to 
hear them. 

817. How long did you hear that?- — About a fort- 
night. 

818. Did you ever go into any of the rooms ? — I 
never went in but when he was in. 

819. Did you ever, see any -strangers in your house ? 
— I heard them ; there is a side-door going in. 

820. Did you ever see any strangers in your hou§e 
at the time ? — -I did. 

821. Who ? — I didn’t know any of them hardly. I 
saw one man in particular ; he came through the shop 
and was prevented by one of my children, and I said 
he might come in this way. 

822. Who was he ? — Michael Noonan, that lived in 
this town. 

823. What was his business ? — He wanted to see 
Mr. O’Beirne, he said. 

824. Was Mr. O’Beirne there at the tune? — He 
was at the same time up in the room. 

S25. Did you see him there? — I did. There were 
numbers of people there that I didn’t see, for they 
would go up unknown to me. 

826. How much did you get for your rooms in ’65 ? 
— £20. 

827. Who paid you that money ? — Mr. Lafian. 

828. Is that the same Mr. Lafian who was the attor- 
ney for Mr. Munster ? — His father. 

829. Is he living or dead ? — He is living; 

830. Does he live in this town ? — He does. 

831. With whom did you make the agreement for 
your house in ’65 ? — With young Mr. Laffan. 

832. Is that the other son of Mr. Daniel Lafian ?- — 
Yes, Mr. Michael Laffan. 

833. He is an attorney, I believe ? — He is. 

834. Did you give a receipt for tiiat money ? — I did. 

835. To whom ? — To Mr. Laffan. 

836. Who was the conducting agent of Mr. Lanigau 
then ? — I believe Mr. Daniel Laffan. 

837. And was it to him you gave the receipt ? — It 
was. 


Oclob 
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•Second Day. 
October 5. 

Patrick 

Mackay. 


83S. Do you know of any other houses having been 
taken by Mr. Lanigan in ’65 ? — I do not, remember any 
more houses being taken. 

839. Do you know of any other houses having been 
taken in ’68? — Yes, I heard of other houses being 
taken. 

840. What houses ? — Miclial Ryan’s. 

841. Any more? — Thomas Murphy’s — Michael 
Coffey’s. 

842. Did you hear of any houses having been taken 
by Mr. Munster? — I cannot state that any houses 
were taken by Mr. Munster. 

843. Did you hear of it ?- — I heard they were taking 
the house of Mr. Carroll : they were taking a house 
from Coffey ; and I believe they were taking Michael 
Ryan’s house. 

844. And your own? — And my own. 

845. Any others? — T cannot know of any more. 

846. Did you hear of any more ? — No, but I heard 
he had a house taken in Friar-street for a bedroom for 
some persons. 

847. Whose house was that ? — A man named 
Dwyer : I was told they had his house taken for a 
bedroom. 

848. What Dwyer is this of whose house you 
speak ? — I can’t exactly know his Christian name. 

849. Is there any man of the name in Friar-street ? 
— I think not, six', but I am not certain. 

850. Did you know of any bills being passed in 
’65? — No, I had no knowledge of the election in ’65, 
for I was not here ; I went away the day after my 
house being taken, and didn’t return for a fortnight. 

851. You have heard of bills? — I heard of bills. 

852. How many did you hear of? — I could not 
say, sir. 

853. Did you hear of two or of six ? — I heard there 
were some bills ; I cannot say the number. 

854. Did you hear of ten ? — I heard of no cex-tain 
amount, but I heard there were bills passed in ’65. 

855. Are you not able to tell me any better? — I 
am not able to tell the number. 

856. Did you ever hear of any men’s names which 
were on the bills ? — I couldn’t say, sir, 

857. When I, living in Dublin heard it, it is likely 
you heard it, and do you mean to tell me that you 
never heard the name of any man which was on the 
bills with respect to the election of ’65 ? — All the 
knowledge I have- 

858. I am not askhxg you as to your knowledge, 
sir. Tell me what names you heard with respect to 
the bills in ’65 ? — At the last petition I heard bills — 
names mentioned — a man named Dwyer that had a 
bill passed. 

859. Do you wish me to understand that your 
answer is, you never heard of it until the election 
petition ? — I heard of bills being passed, but I never 
heard the names before the election petition. I heard 
they were passed. 

860. You heard they were passed before the elec- 
tion petition ? — I did. 

861. What names did you hear ?— I cannot tell the 
names. 

862. Did you hear Mr. White's name? — I heard 
Mr. White had something to do with regard to wit- 
nessing bills. 

863. Did you ever hear Phelan’s name mentioned? 
—No. 

864. Tell me some names besides Mr. White’s?— I 
can’t, except a man named Dwyer, who was mentioned 
in this court. 

865. Do not confine yourself to this court, but from 
what you heard anywhere, at any time, tell me the 
names of the persons ? — I beg your pardon : I may 
speak, I cannot know the names, and that I won’t 
swear to. 

866. Do you mean to say you do not know of any 
names ? — I do, sir ; I don’t know the names, and if I 
knew the names I would tell them. 

867. You heard no names ? — No names in parti- 


868. Did you hear of any money going with regard to 
the election of ’65 ? — I did ; 1 heard there was money 
given at Mr. O’Beirne’s side in ’65. 

869. What did you hear ? — I heard there were bills 
passed and money given to the Commons people, but 
I had no acquaintance with them. 

870. Did you hear there was money given which 
these bills repi'esented ? — Yes, for bills. 

871. Did you hear anything of any of those bills in 
’68 ? — None but what I have stated. 

872. I mean before the election? — Not before the 
election. 

873. Did you hear of any other money going in ’65 
except those bills ? — No, I have no knowledge of it. 

87 4. I ask you if you heard of it ? — I didn’t hear 
of any money being going except what was paid by 
bills. 

875. Did you hear of any money going in ’68 ? — 
No, I heaxxl there were promises made to them that 
after the election they would get it. 

876. To whom? — I am told Mr. Munster’s . party 
made promises. 

877. To whom? — I can’t say. 

878. Did you never hear a name mentioned? — I 
did not. 

879. Do you x-ecollect the name of any person to 
whom you heard money was promised to be given 
after the election? — I cannot, for often these things 
were mentioned in my own office between women and 
persons. 

880. Did you ever hear the names of the persons 
by whom the promises were made? — I did not. 

881. Did you ever hear Mr. Pat Laffan’s name 
mentioned ? — I only heal'd his name meixtioned. 

882. Did you ever hear lxis name mentioned as 
havixxg promised money ? — I did of course, that he 
was promisixxg money. 

883. Any body elso besides Mr. Pat Laffan? — I 
don’t know of any other persons. 

884. Did you ever hear Cunningham’s xxame men- 
tioned? — Yes, but I have no knowledge of his having 
px'omised money. P heax-d that he pi’omised moxxey 
for the hoxxse of Michael Ryan and money for Con 
Carroll’s. 

885. Did you ever hear any other man’s name in 
connexion with a promise of money for anything with 
reference to the election ? — I did ; I heard a promise 
made to myself by a man of Mr. Munster’s. 

886. What is his name 1 — Nicholas Bxxx-ke, a mes- 
senger. I can’t say what foundation he had for it. 

887. What did he say ? — On the Saturday before 
the election began he was sent by the fi'ionds of Mr. 
Munster to kxxow would I let my hoxxse. 

888. Did he name axxy pex'son that sent him ? — He 
named xxo person, sir. 

889. He said he was sent by the friends of Mi-. 
Munster to know would you let yom - house ? — Yes, and 
that any money I would say I would get it. 

890. Did anything further happen ? — No, but the 
answer I made him was, that if he gave me the full of 
the hat of gold I would not txn'n ovei', as I promised 
Mr. O’Beirne. 

S91. Of course you understood when he talked 
aboxxt giving any money yoxx asked for your house that 
it meant your vote? — I dare say that of course it did. 
I believed that. 

892. And I suppose you know it to be understood 
in Cashel that it would not be honest of a man who 
set his house and took money, to vote for the other 
party ? — Well, it woxxkl not. 

893. And that it is an understood tiling that a man 
who lets his house votes for the person to whom he 
lets it?— Yes, it is. 

894. I see you sent in a claim for j£40 for the house ? 
— Yes. 

895. Aixd that was because you undex-stood the <£40 
offered by Captain Graham applied to the letting? — Yes. 

896. Mr. Molloy. — D oes Nicholas Burke live in 
Cashel 1 — He does. 

897. Where?— In Bank-place, sir. 
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Michael Mumane sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


898. I believe you are the brotlier-in-law of Mr. 
Ryan who was examined here to-day ? — Yes. 

899. Is he married to your sister or you to his ? — 
I am married to his sister. 

900. You were the owner of his house before he got 
it ? — Yes, before he came in. 

901. How long have you been living in it ? — I am 
living in it these eighteen or twenty years. 

902. Have you voted at a great many elections in 
Cashel ? — I have, sir, as they came on in succession. 

903. Did you vote in ’65 for any one ? — I did, sir. 

904. For whom did you vote in ’65 ? — For Mr. 
O’Beirne. 

905. Did you vote for Mr. Lanigan ? — No. 

906. It was Mr. Lanigan who was opposing Mr. 
O’Beime then? — It was ; I could perceive so. 

907. Did you vote in ’59 for anyone ? — I can’t re- 
collect. 

908. Mr. Lanigan and Mr. O’Beime were candidates 
then, I believe ? — I believe they were ; my memory 
fails me. 

909. Surely you can recollect if you ever voted for 
Mr. John Lanigan! — Oh, yes, I did sir ; he was the 
chosen person at the time, of the people. 

910. That was in ’59 ? — Yes. 

911. He was beaten in ’65 ? — Yes. 

912. You voted for Mr. Lanigan in ’59 ? — Yes. 

913. And for Mr. O’Beirne in ’65 ? — Yes. 

914. Was your house taken in ’65 ? — Yes. 

915. By Mr. O’Beirne? — Yes. 

916. What did you get for it then ? — I think it was 
£50 in ’65, as far as I can recollect. 

917. Who was it paid it do you recollect? — I be- 
lieve it was Captain Graham, sir. 

918. In 1865 ?— Yes. 

919. Was Captain Graham living in Cashel at that 
time ? — Why, at times he was down in Dublin. 

920. And sometimes here ? — Sometimes here. 

921. He is the owner of some property, I believe, 
in Cashel?— He is, sir. 

922. Do you recollect if you gave any written 
agreement in ’65 about the house to any person ? — No, 
I have no knowledge of giving any written agreement. 

923. What made you change in ’65 from Mr. 
Lanigan, for whom you voted before — was.it the 
letting of your house that made you change ? — I think 
Lanigan and O’Beirne were on good terms. 

924. Were they not opposed to each other? — They 
compromised after. 

925. Was it not the letting of your house in ’65 for 
£50 that made you vote for Mr. O’Beirne? — Oh, yes, 
undoubtedly. 

926. Do you recollect in ’68 Mr. Cunningham 
coming to take the house ? — He did, sir. 

927. And I believe yoti agreed for £50 ? — Yes, ’twas 
Ryan. 

928. But did not Ryan consult you about it ? — He 
did. 

929. And he would not do it without your wish ? — 
No. 

930. Did you see Cunningham giving liim some 
money — £25 in notes and £25 in half-notes? — Yes. 

931. I believe it was you who wrote the receipt ? — 
I believe it was. Cunningham is very smart himself 
m writing, and whether he wrote the receipt or not 
now I can’t positively say. 

932. If lie said it was he that wrote it you would 
not say that he was wrong? — No. 

933. Do you recollect his coming back afterwards 
and the talk about the £10 additional? — Yes. 

934. Who talked about the £10 additional? — Ryan 
said I wouldn’t be satisfied unless the £10 was given. 

935. Was that £10 for Ryan or for you ? — It would 
be for me. 

936. What did Cunningham say to that? — He 
said it would be got after the election. 

937. Was Ryan satisfied with that? — He was, sir. 

938. He was ? — He was. 

C 


939. Did he not give back the money ? —Ryan gave 
it back. 

940. Was he satisfied when Cunningham told him 
the £10 would be got after the election ? — It didn’t 
please him altogether. I wasn’t pleased well with it 
either. I thought he ought to give it at once. 

941. If he paid the £10 down, then would you and 
Ryan have voted for Mr. Munster ? — No ; I don’t 
think we would. 

942. Why would you not — on getting £60 from him 
would you not have voted for Mr. Munster? — We were 
pledged to Mr. O’Beirne. 

943. Do you mean to say you would take £60 from 
Mr. Munster and vote against him ? — I would not. 

944. If you got the £10 from Cunningham that 
day after having the £50, would you have voted for 
Mr. Munster? — No, I would vote for Mr. O’Beirne. 

945. Notwithstanding getting the £60 : did you not 
tell me you would not vote against Mr. Munster if y<5u 
took his money ? — Ay, if I took it. 

946. I ask you if you got the £60 from Mr. 
Munster, would you have voted for him ? — I ought, in 
justice. 

947. At any rate you were not satisfied with his 
promise to pay the money after the election ? — No. 

948. And you handed back the £50, or Ryan did ? 
—Yes. 

949. And did Cunningham give back the receipt? 
— Oh, yes, he did. 

950. What was done with the receipt? — It was 
tom up. 

951. Was it torn up then and there ? — Yes. 

952. Ryan told us he got £60 from Mr. O’Beime 
afterwards 1 — He got £60 for the use of his house. 

953. And he and you voted for Mr. O’Beime ? — Yes. 

954. Had you any talk with him since about that 
£60?— 1 knew he got it, and there was no more 
about it. 

955. Were you to get any share of it? — I didn’t 
get it. 

956. Were you to get it? — There was no agreement. 
I left it all to his own good will. I didn’t claim it, 
and I left it all to him. 

957. Did you not tell me that Ryan said to Cun- 
ningham that the £10 were for you? — He did, for 
certain. 

958. If there was no petition here, and if there was 
nothing after the election, would you not have got a 
share of that money? — I don’t think I would get a 
fraction of it. There is the candid truth. Borne 
people are very fond of money. 

959. Are you living with Ryan still? — Yes. 

960. And good friends with him ? — Oh, yes. 

961. And you never asked him for the £10? — 
Never. 

962. You say you got £50 at the election of 1865 ? 
—Yes. • 

963. What did you get at the election before that 
in 1859 when you voted for Mr. Lanigan ? — I have no 
recollection of getting anything in Mr. Lanigan’s time. 

964. Did you ever get anything from Sir Timothy 
O’Brien ? — No, indeed, not a stiver. 

965. Did you ever get anything from Mr. O’Beirne ? 
— Never. 

966. Then, the only elections at which you got any- 
thing were the elections of 1865 and 1868? — Yes, as 
far as my' retention goes. 

967. Did you hear of any other persons getting 
money in 1865? — I declare I could not name them. 
I don’t meddle in other people’s business at all. I 
was always very circumspect in that. 

968. I want to know if you heard any talk amongst 
your neighbours about money going in 1865? — There 
was some talk of it, but I never took any notice of 
then- names, or anything that way. 

969. Did you hear talk of the people in the Com- 
mons getting it ? — I did, but I didn’t take any par- 
ticular note of it. 

D 


Second Day. 
October 5. 

Michael 

Murnnne. 
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970. But you did not take any particular note of it ? 
—No. 

971. Did you hear talk of any persons in the town 
getting it ? —Yes. 

972. Would you tell me the n'ames of any of them ? 
—Indeed I could not. 

973. In ’68, the last election, did you hear talk of 
any persons getting money? — I did, but I eouldnt 
name them. 

974. That is not long ago ; a man even with a bad 
memory would think of that? — I am old now, and my 
intellect is failing. 

975. Try and think of any one that you heard that 
got money in ’68? — I cannot name them: I cannot 
indeed, sir. 

976. Did you hear of any money to the Commons 
people in '68 ? — Yes, it was always thought they got 
it, and known they got it, by report. 

977. Was it known that they got it in ’68 ? — Of 
Course they did. 

978. Who did you hear gave it to them in ’68 ? — I 
could not tell you that. 

979. Was it Mr. Munster or Mr. O’Beirne? — I 
don’t know which. 

980. Who was it that used to manage the Commons 


people best?— Mr. John Coman was agent over them, 
and he had power I suppose that way. 

981. If I was coming down here to try an election, 
and asked you who would manage the Commons people 
best, who would you tell me ? — They are a people in 
themselves, that it would be hard to judge, hard to 
control. 

982. Who is Mr. Coman : is he connected with the 
town of Cashel ? — He is. 

983. What is he ?— He is agent to the Town Com- 
missioners. 

984. Have you not any other name you would tell 

me ? — No. , 

985. Mr. Griffin. — You pay Byan something by 
the year for living and boarding in his house ? — -I do, sir. 

986. How much do you pay him ? — I pay him at the 

rate of £20 a year. . 

987. You say that £10 of the £60 was intended 
for you, at least by the man who gave it ?— Yes. 

98S. I suppose your brothei - -in-law was not so hard 
on you as to make you pay the £20 a year since he got 
this £10 intended for you? — It went all the same. 

9S9. He did not allow you anything for it ? — No. 

990. Did he make you pay just the same ? — Just 
the same, sir. 


Michael Coffey was called but did not appear. 


Michael 

Kceffe. 


Michael Keefte recalled and reswc 

991. How long have you been living in Cashel ? — 
Since I was bom, sir. 

992. You have been at a great many elections? — 
Not many, sir. 

993. You have not a vote ? — No, sir. 

994. Were you employed by any person at the last 
election ?— For Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

995. What were you to do for him ? — Canvass, and 
go as a messenger. 

996. Was that all you were to do? — Yes. 

997. To canvass the votes, and ascertain who would 
vote for him ? — Yes. 

998. When were you employed for him ? — When he 
came first to Cashel in ’68. 

999. When did he come in ’68 ? — Early in October. 

1000. And you acted for him at the election of ’65 ? 
— I did. 

1001. And acted for him in ’59 ? — I did. 

1002. Was he ever a candidate at any election 
before ’59? — Not to my knowledge, sir, since that 
time against Sir Timothy O’Brien. 

1003. Was not that in ’57 ? — I think it was. 

1004. From the first you were acting for Mr. 
O’Beirne ?— From the first time he came to Cashel. 

1005. When he came to Cashel in October last, 
where did you see him ? — At Dunn’s hotel. 

1006. Did he send for you ? — I was there before him 
when he came, and I put in his traps. 

1007. • What did he say to you ? — He asked me how 
Cashel was going on, and I told him veiy well. 


rn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 

1008. Did you ask him to employ you ? — No, sir : 
he knew I was to be employed, aud I knew I was. 

1009. How did you know ? — By letter from him. 

1010. When did you get the letter from him? — 
About two months before that. 

1011. Only one letter?— Only one. 

1012. Had you written to him before that?— I 
wrote to him for a balance that was due to me. 

1013. How much was the balance ?— £15. 

1014. From the election of ’65 ? — Yes. 

1015. Did he send you the £15 ? — He did. 

1016. Was that after the dissolution of Parliament 1 
— It was. 

1017.. When you knew there would be a new 
election? — I think so, sir. 

1018. Where is the letter you got from him? — I 
believe it is at home at the house ; I didn’t bring it. 

1019. Go down and bring that letter, and all the 
letters you have got ? — I will, sir. 

1020. Have you any other papers? — No, sir. 

1021. Have you more than one letter of Mi-. 
O’Beirne’s ? — I have several letters from him. 

1022. Bring up every letter of his you have with 
you? — Yes, sir. 

1023. Have you them in a box or desk ?— I think 
they are in a tin small box. 

1024. And that is amongst them? — It ought, sir. 

1025. Bring up the tin box, and you can get the 
letter out of it here ? — 


Michael 

Maloughuey. 


Michael Maloughney sworn ; 

1026. Were you employed in Cashel at the last 
election? — Yes, sir. 

1027. Who employed you ? — Only employed : no 
money in question. 

1028. Who employed you ?- — Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

1029. Was there any agreement between you ? — No 
agreement in the world, sir. 

1030. Had you known Mr. O’Beirne before the 
last election ? — Yes, sir. 

1031. When you met him first did he send for you, 
or did you go to him ? — I went to Dunn’s hotel the 
night- he came there. 

1032. Without his sending for you? — Yes, sir. 


examined by Mr. Griffin. 

1033. What passed when you went in? — There 
were a few gentlemen of the town there, and they 
went in and they were talking there. I went there 
and asked was Mr. O’Beirne there, and he called me 
up. 

1034. You went up then? — Yes. 

1035. What occurred then? — Nothing but to sit 

down there a few hours. , 

1036. Did you tell him anything? — I did, sir. 

1037. What was it? — About Cunningham and the 
way he was going on with the voters. 

1038. What did Cunningham say ? — He met two 
voters in the streets. 
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1039. What were their names ? — Mr. Thomas Mur- 
phy of Lowergate and Mr. Patrick Sullivan of Boher- 
daugh. 

1040. This was Pat Cunningham? — Yes. 

1041. What did Pat Cunningham say about money ? 

He came to them and said what way had they a 

notion of going, that Mr. Munster was after lodging 
£0,000 to the credit of Michael Laffan, and all they 
wanted was a way to know how to give it. 

1042. Did you hear him canvassing then for Mr. 
Munster ? — He said no more than that, and he was 
going on that way a few times. There was a man 
named Fogarty who came up to the three of us. 

1043. What Fogarty was that? — That was Roger 
Fogarty of Lady’s-well-street. 

1044. What happened then ? — He parted him. They 
were not with ms at all. When he seen those two 
men and myself together he parted Fogarty, and 
Fogarty went another way, and Cunningham came 
back and stood with the three of us then. 

1045. Were you employed in the election of 1865 ? 

1046. By whom ? — Michael Laffan sent to the house 
for me two or three times. I wouldn’t go to him. 
The day Mr. O’Beirne was coming to town in 1865 he 
sent for me. 

1047. For whom was Laffan acting then? — For Mr. 
Lanigan. 

1048. What happened when he sent for you? — He 
sent for me and I went to him. “ I want to employ 
you,” he says, “ for this election.” “Very good,” says I. 

1049. Did he employ you? — “I suppose,” says I, 
“ you are going to give a great deal of money ?” 

1050. Did you ask him what for? — No, but I said 
to him, “ I suppose you are going to give a great deal 
of money ?” “ Oh,” said he, “ we have whips of that.” 
Then he desired me go into a drawing-room at the 
right hand side of the hall. His own father who was 
acting for Mr. Lanigan was at the other side. He 
left me in the room about a quarter of an hour. There 
were other parties in the other room with the father. 

1051. Were you engaged to act ? — After that I was 
called in, when these parties were done. They were 
parties he was after employing. 

1052. Who were they? — They were John Meena- 
han, Mr. Canovan, and, if I don’t mistake, Mr. Houri- 
gan, but I can’t say who the third man was. 

1053. Are those men voters ? — None of them are 
voters. When they were done they were let out the 
door. I saw them passing the window in the side 
of the street. Then I was called in. 

1054. What occurred then? — Then I was engaged. 

1055. For what sum?— For £20. 

1056. What was the £20 for? — For acting at the 
election, canvassing, doing everything I could, and 
looking round. Himself and his father were there 
then. 

1057. Do you mean by “looking round" watching 
the people of the opposite side ? — The voters, sir. 

•1058. How did your father vote at that, election ? — 
He voted for Mr. O’Beirne, sir. At that time when 
I went down I had two brothers that were playing in 
the band, and they were going to meet Mr. O’Beirne 
at the same time. This was in ’65. 

1059. Were your brothers then voters? — No, sii\ 
I went to Mr. Laffan, and he said, “ You can come 
up now and again ; any news you have you can tell 
me ; let no one see you coming in and we will settle 
these 'affairs between ourselves.” 

1060. Your father voted for Mr. O’Beirne ? — Yes ; I 
came down and told my brothers I was employed by 
Mr. Laffan for Mr. Lanigan. They said, if anything 
happened them 1 would be the cause of it. With that 
then I didn’t stir out of the town that day. Mr. 
Laffan asked me what way were the minds of the 
Lowergate people. “You know well,” said I, “every 
mau in the Lowergate is for Mr. O’Beirne.” “Then,” 
said he, “ the butchers are not.” “ Oh,” said I, “ they 
are only a small body.” 

1061. Whom did they support at that election ? — 


They supported Mr. Munster. Then I stood in the Sr.tosn n.vr. 
street. I said, “ ’Tis better for ye not to play at all, October ’■ 
and don’t get yourselves hurt.” 

1062. You got paid £25 by Mr. Lanigan at the last Michael 
election? — Yes, sir. .1 didn’t get a halfpenny; I was Maloiighncy. 
promised it. 

1063. Dp you remember being examined before 
Baron Fitzgerald? — I do, sir. 

1064. Did you then state you were paid £25 for 
the election of ’65 ? — I was not paid it, but it was sent 
to my father, and sent to the house to him. 

1065. Did your father keep it? — He did, sir. 

1066. Do you live with your father? — I live with 
my father. 

1067. Did Mr. Lanigan know that your father was 
going to vote for Mr. O’Beirne when he engaged you ? 

— I never see Mr. Lanigan at all, but Mr. Laffan. 

1068. Did Mr. Laffan know your father was going 
to vote for Mi-. O’Beirne? — He did not, sir. 

1069. Was it after the election was over the £25 
was sent ? — Long before it, sir. . 

1070. Then it was before your father had voted for 
Mr. O’Beime that it was sent ? — This last time, sir. 

1071. No, but in ’65? — ’Tis the last election T am 
talking of £25. It was due since the election before. 

1072. Was not Mr. Laffan acting for Mr. Lanigan ? 

—Yes, sir. 


1073. Was it not on behalf of Mr. Lanigan that 
you were engaged, and promised the £20 in ’65 ? — Yes. 

1074. Was it not for him you were engaged to 
work ? — I never worked for him a day ; I was engaged 
for him. 

1075. You did not do anything for Mr. Lanigan ? — 
No, and I was not paid any tiling by him. 

1076. When was the £25 paid to your father ? — 
The very instant Mr. O’Beime came to town this last 
time. 

1077. Who sent you the money? — I could not say, 


1078. Whom did your father vote for? — The last 
election for Mr. O’Beime. 

1079. How did the money come to your father ? — 
I don’t know whether he gave it to him or not, only 
he told me he got the money. 

1080. Did he not tell you who gave it to him? — 1 
know it was Mr. O’Beime gave it to him. 

1081. Did you say anything to Mr. Laffan about 
not being paid the £25 promised ? — No, but Cunning- 
ham might know it was due to me, for Cunningham 
was employed by Mr. O’Beime at the election before. 

1082. Is your father in Cashel? — He is, sir. 

1083. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You swear that the 
entire of that £20 was due to you in ’68 ? — It was paid 
before the election of ’68, sir. 

1 0S4. It was due about a month before the election ? 
— Yes, sir. 

1085. In your examination at the trial of the elec- 
tion petition here, were you asked, “ Do you swear 
there was no balance due to you at the last election,” 
and did you say “ No ” ? — No, sir, I didn’t swear there 
was a balance due since the last election, but it was 
paid, sir. 

1086. Did you say one word about the £25 being 
paid to your father ? — I didn’t know it until he told 


1087. When did you first learn that your father got 
that £25 ? — At the time of the election. 

1088. Did you know at the time of the election 
petition ? — I did, sir. 

1089. Did you tell it then ? — I did, sir, distinctly ; 
I swore that I was paid it. 

1090. That you were paid it ? — I swore that it was 

' 1091. Where is your father ? — He is in the Lower- 
gate, sir. 

1092. Do you know of any other money paid during 
the election of 1868? — I do. 

1093. What money? — Can-oil got £35 for his vote. 

1094. Anybody else? — 1 know Michael Coffey got 
some money. 

D 2 
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Second Da v. 1095. Anybody else? — I don’t know of anybody 
October 5 else. 

’ 1096. You were engaged in this election? — I was. 

Michael 1097. And you were walking about the streets 

Maloughney. drying to pick up all the information you could ? — 
That was my business. 

1098. And you were then hunting up evidence for 
the election petition ? — No, sir. 

1099. Did you hear of any other men getting 
money at the election, except Coffey and Carroll ? — I 
was witness to money between Carroll and Mr. 
Minister, and the argument ; Mr. Munster wanting to 
say it was for taking his house, and Carroll acknow- 
ledged before me he didn’t take his house. 

1100. Did you hear of any other money given to 
any one ? — No, but I was in the street the night of 
the 16th November, and that was the night the 
money was given out at Corcoran’s hotel. 

1101. Who was giving out that money? — I couldn’t 
tell who was inside. When Carroll got the money 
that night, he went up to Mr. Pierce Grace with the 
£35. I just walked up the street, and Carroll was 
right before me, and says I want to see Mr. Grace. 
He had the A3 5 in an envelope, and Mr. Coman’s 
name on it. I went over to Mr. O’Beirne’s then and 
said a few words to him, and he told me to go out, 
and then word came in that Carroll had the money. 

1102. Did you hear that any other money was 
given except that to Carroll ? — Coffey, sir. 

1103. Did you hear of any man except Carroll 
getting money that night at Corcoran's hotel ? — I did, 
Pat Maher, sir. We went to Pat Maher, and Carroll 
told him, “ Pat, I got the money.” “ Och, blood and 
ages ! ” says Pat, “ hold on ; I’ll go in too,” says he. 
With that Pat Maher and Carroll went in, and I 
went up the street. 

1104. What have you to say about a man named 
Geary ? — I was in his house. 

1105. Did you hear anything about him? — I did 
not. 

1106. Did you hear of any other man getting 
money that night or any other night ? — No, except 
Coffey ; I seen a man with him. 

1107. Had you any money during the election? — 
No, sir. 

1108. Or a cheque? — Never handled a cheque or 
money during the election. 

1109. Or anything of the nature of a promissory 
note, or bill, or anything of that kind? — No, sir. 

1110. Mr. Griffin. — What was the sum paid to 
your father in 1868? — £25, sir. 

1111. It was £20 you agreed with Mr. O’Beime 
for in ’65 ? — Yes, on conditions that my brothers went, 
they would get as much more, and they wouldn’t 
stop. 

1112. How did your father come to get £25 instead 
of £20, if it was paid for you? — Sure that is Mr. 
Lanigan’s £20. 

1113. It was Mr. Laffan that promised you £20 ? — 
Yes. 

1114. With whom did you make the subsequent 
agreement for £25 ? — I made no agreement. It was 
my father and brothers went in, and Mr. Johnson said 
he would give them £25. 

1115. And Mr. J olinson was agent for Mr. O’Beirne ? 
— I couldn’t say ; but he was acting for him. 

1116. Was that in ’65? — In ’65. Mr. Johnson 
said that he would see me all right. 

1117. Were your father and brothers with Mr. 
Johnson in ’65 ? — Yes. 

1118. And it was in consequence of what occurred 
between Mr. J ohnson and yourself that your father got 
£25 ?— Yes. 

1119. You refused to go for Mr. Lanigan after 
that ? — Yes, because I was in dread. 

1 120. What money did your father get in ’65 ? — I 
couldn’t tell you, sir. 

1121. Did he not tell you what he got? — No, sir. 

1122. Was there no talk in the family about what 
was going on?— No, sir. 


1123. Didyounotaslc what you were to get? — No; 
all he told me was to get £20 from Mr. Munster and 
Mi\ Lanigan. 

1124. Do you not believe your father got money in 
’65 ? — I wouldn’t swear it. 

1125. Mr. Molloy. — Did your father ever vote for 
Mr. John Lanigan ? — He did once, sir, when there was 
not another man there. He was pledged to him. 

1126. When was Mr. Lanigan a candidate when 

there was no person opposing him? — I believe the 
election before he 

1127. What year? — I don’t know was it in '59 or 
what year. 

1128. And there was a poll and your father voted 
for Mr. Lanigan? — He did, sir. 

1129. You said that on the 16th November you 
were in the street at night. Whom did you see going 
in and out of Corcoran’s ? — I saw different voters. 

1130. Tell me who they were? — I saw Cunning- 
ham’s father going in with Mr. Flynn. 

1131. What Flynn ? — Mr. Flynn that lives in John- 
street. 

1132. Did you not see him going in with other per- 
sons ? — No ; but I seen the other persons going in two 
by two. 

1133. Whom did you see going in? — I saw Robert 
Cashin going in. 

1134. Whom else did you see going in ? — There were 
so many I couldn’t remember. There was Michael 
Noonan and different boys, and there were men that 
had no votes bringing them in. I know the whole of 
them, but can’t bring them to my recollection. 

1135. Name some other persons who were going 
in? — I couldn’t go too near the door for they were 
murdering one another in the street. I should stand 
near where the Peelers were. 

1136. And you saw people going in? — When the 
Peelers would come near the door I was sure to be 
alongside of them. 

1137. Whom else did you see going in? — I can’t 
bring to my mind their names. 

1138. How long was Maher in? — About three 
quarters of an hour. 

1139. How much did you get from Mr. O’Beime 
for the last election ? — Nothing at all, sir. 

1140. The £25 was for ’65 ? — For ’65. 

1141. Did you work for nothing at the last election ? 
— 1 knew he was a gentlemen, and would see me all 
right. 

1142. Did you ever make application to him since ? 
— No application. 

1143. Do you expect anything from him? — I don’t 
expect it now. 

1144. Why ? — Because it would be too bad to look 
to a beaten man for money. 

1145. Did you not fulfil your service? — I did, but 
I don’t expect payment now. 

1146. Were your brothers engaged in the last elec- 
tion? — No, but they were engaged in '65. 

1147. Were they as active for Mr. O’Beime in '68 
as they were in ’65 ? — No ; there was one of them in 
America. 

1148. How many brothers had you in ’65? — Four 
brothers, but one of them was a young fellow ; he is 
dead. 

1149. Then you had two brothers in ’68 ? — No, but 
one ; the other was in America. 

1150. Did your father get anything from Mr. 
O’Beirne in ’68 ? — No, sir, never went near the house 
only one night he was sent for and went up. 

1151. Did he tell you what he was sent for on that 
night ? — They were sent for for nothing at all. 

1152. Did he tell you what he was sent for on that 
night? — All the voters were assembled there that 
night. 

1153. Did he tell you what he was sent for on that 
night ? — I knew well myself what he was sent for. 

1154. Did he tell you ? — He did : that all the voters 
were there, and Mr. O’Beirne wanted to see the strength 
of his voters. 
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1155. Whom did your father tell you he got the 
.£25 from? — From Mr. O’Beirne. 

1156. From Mr. O’Beirne himself? — I think so. 


1157. Do you recollect -what your father told you Second Day. 

about it ? — All he told me was that he got it. 

1158. Did he show you the money? — He did not. Octclcr o. 

1159. Is your father’s name William? — Yes, sir. Michael 

Maloughnev. 


Michael Keeffe recalled ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


1160. Did you examine the tin box? — I did, sir. 

1161. What was in it? — A lot of papers belonging 
to the agent. I examined them carefully, and there 
was nothing belonging to Mr. O’Beime 

1162. Why did you not comply with the direction 
to bring the tin box without examining it ? — There 
were too many papers belonging to other parties, sir. 

1163. Where did you get these letters? — In the 
wooden box, not in the tin box. 

1164. Is the letter there that you mentioned be- 
fore you went away ? — It is, sir [handed in letters]. 
There were no communications concerning voting be- 
tween Mr. O'Beirne and me, excepting them two 
letters. 

1165. You canvassed for Mr. O'Beime ? — I did, sir. 

1166. Was there any agreement about what you 
were to be paid ? — £20. 

1167. For canvassing the voters? — Yes, and going of 
messages during the election. 

1168. Was that agreed the night you took his 
traps into the hotel? — Yes, sir. 

1169. And you were to get it up to the election ? 
— Yes, on the day of the declaration. 

1170. You were acting for him in ’65 ?— -For the 
last thirteen years. 

1171. How much did you get for what you did for 
him in '65 ? — I think £20. 

1172. And he gave you the same terms in ’68 ?— 
Yes. 

1173. Did he tell you that night “you will get 
£20 for canvassing ” ? — I told him Mr. Laffan sent 
for me, and promised me a handsome sum, and that I 
would not go -with Mr. Laffan. He asked me what 
did I think I would get from Mr. Laffan. I told him 
he didn’t name a sum, but would see me well paid. 
He turned on me and said “ for your services and 
messages I will give you £20 for this election,” and I 
was satisfied. 

1174. Whom did you canvass ? — All the voters that 
I could see. I know the greater part of the voters. 

1175. Did you get a list?— No. 

1176. Did you go to the Commons ? — I did. 

1177. Did Mr. O’Beirne pay you the £20? — His 
valet paid me. 

1178. What is the valet’s name? — Henry Raven. 

1179. When did he give it to you ? — He gave it to 
me in three drafts. He paid me £5 twice, and after 
the declaration of the poll I was paid £10 more by 
the valet again, Mr. O’Beime being gone home at that 
time. 

1180. This was all in ’68 ? — In '68. 

1181. Was that all the money you got for the elec- 
tion of '68 ? — That was all. 

1182. For any purpose? — Oh, yes, I did, for several 
purposes. 

1183. All you were entitled to, for your services, 
was £20 ? — £20. 

1184. And your claim, on that head, has been dis- 
charged? — Yes. 

1185. Did you do for him -what you contracted? — 
As far as ever I could go. 

1186. Did you canvass the Commons people? — I 
did, sir. 

1187. Did you meet with many refusals? — Well, I 
didn’t, sir. There were twenty-nine, I think, of the 
Commons people altogether that pledged to Mr-. 
O’Beirne. 

1188. Did you go round among the Commons 
people? — Yes, in procession; we went round and 
there were meetings held. 

1189. Did you go round canvassing them? — I did. 

I met the most of them in town and asked them. 


Michael 

1190. Did many refuse you ? — Not many. 

1191. Some said they had not their minds made up, 

I suppose ? — As far as I can recollect I don’t recollect 
them. We got the chief part of the Commons. 

1192. Did any persons tell you that they had not 
their minds made up 7 — I heard it in parties who 
didn’t vote for him, and I didn’t canvass one of them. 

1193. You did not try to induce them? — I did not, 

1194. How much money did you get from Mr. 
O’Beirne on account of the election of 1868 ? — £20. 

1195. Did you get any other money ? — I got money 
to pay a mob. 

1196. How much did you get to pay the mob ? — I 
couldn’t exactly say. It can be ascertained. He 
came to town about the 10th October, and from that 
until he was declared, about six weeks. 

1197. What can be ascertained? — The first night 
there was a mob hired ’twasn’t I paid them. 

1198. Who paid them the first night? — Canovan 
and Meenehan : 132 men at 2s. 6c7. a head. 

1199. How much did you get for those you paid ? 

— I would return my list to his valet. 

1200. Did you get £5 or £500? — To the best I 
could ascertain or recollect, I got something about near 
£150 or £200. 

1201. You spoke about the lists you made out; 
what were those lists ? — Men at 2s. 6 d. a day agreed 
for. 

1202. What did you do with the lists ? — I returned 
them each night to his valet. 

1203. Where ? — At the hotel. 

1204. Two-and-sixpence a day was the payment for 
the men employed in the mobs ? — Yes. 

1205. Did you expend the whole of that £150 or 
£200 in the payment of these men ? — I don’t say it 
was that exactly, but only a rough calculation to come 
at it or about it. 

1206. Did you apply all you got in the payment of 
those men?— In the payment of the men and the women. 

1207. And to nothing else? — To nothing else. 

1208. Did you do nothing at all with the money 
you got but to pay it out to the men and women ? — 

Nothing else except to pay for the orders for liquor. 

That was exclusive of the £150. There are bills over 
for that yet. 

1209. Who was to pay for it? — I don’t know. 

1210. Which was it you or the people that drank 
the whiskey that were to pay for it?— I suppose ’tis 
me ; it is to be paid for yet. 

1211. How will you pay for it? — Of course if I am 
pursued for it. They are only small bills, six-. 

1212. Do you know how much you owe for this 
election? — I don’t, sir-. 

1213. Did you keep an account ? — I did not, sir. I 
never gave more than an order at each time for two 
gallons of spirits. 

1214. Who desired you to order the spirits? — Mr, 
O’Beime’s valet. 

1215. Did he say who would pay for it? — He did 
not. 

1216. Whom did you order the liquor from? — 

Different pax-ties in town. 

1217. How many persons? — Four I think, six-. 

1218. Who were they? — There’s Joseph Ryan, Pat 
Maher, Michael Dwyex-, and Pat Condon. 

1 219. Any person else ? — Not to my knowledge, sir. 

1220. Did not a man named Grace get an order? — 

Yes, Richard Grace got a very small order. 

1221. I suppose you gave ox-dex-s in the same way 
at the election of 1865 ? — I did, six-. 

1222. Were those orders paid? — I dare say they 
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were, for if they were not they would look to me for 
them. 

1223. And they did not look- to you? — They didn’t. 

1224. Did not some of the publicans come to you at 
the election of 1868 for your custom in giving these 
orders? — Never to my knowledge. I went unexpected 
to them ; they never invited me. 

1225. Did you not go to the same persons as you did 
in 1865 ?— I did. 

1226. You would not give the custom to men that 
would vote against Mr. O’Beirne ? — Of course I would 
not. 

1227. And any man that would support Mr. 
O’Beirne, you would order the liquor from him ?— It 
was only a small order. 

1 228. Any publican that had voted for Mr. O’Beime, 
would you not give him the custom of ordering liquor 
from him ? — I give a preference, sir. 

1229. Did you receive any money at alT from Mr. 
O’Beirne himself ? — No, never : through his valet. 

1230. You received the payment of the £150 from 
the valet ? — As far as my knowledge can lead me it 
comes to that. 

1231. But you are certain you received no money 
from Mr. O’Beime himself ? — Except my own salary, 
the £20. 

1232. Was it by cheques or in cash the valet paid 
you? — The last £10, it was in notes he paid me; I 
got a cheque for £5, and notes for the other £5. 

1233. How was the £150 paid ? — ’Twas all in notes. 

1234. Do you know of any money passing on the 
other side at the last election ? — On my oath I don’t, sir. 

1235. Did you hear that any money passed? — I 
did, sir. 

1236. Did you hear who was getting it? — I heard 
they were getting it at both sides. 

1237. Who did you hear was giving it? — I could 
hear both sides were giving it. 

1238. Who did you hear was giving it on Mr. 
Munster’s side ? — I couldn’t swear. 

1239. Try and recollect? — If I could recollect I 
would. 

1240. Who did you hear was giving it on Mr. 
Munster’s side ? — I heard Mr. Pat Laffan, that is gone 
away now, offered to give money to several of the 
Commons people, particularly the women. 

1241. Whom did you hear Pat Laffan offered money 
to in the Commons ? — I couldn’t swear any particu- 
larly. 

1242. Did you not inquire ? — I did, sir. 

1243. Whom did you hear he was offering it to ? — 
I could not swear, sir. 

1244. Do you swear that ? — I do honestly. 

1245. Whom did you inquire from ? — I don’t know 
who I inquired from — every party I met I inquired 
of it. 

1246. Who else did you hear was giving money on 
behalf of Mr. Munster? — I don’t know, sir. 

1247. Did you hear Cunningham was giving it? — 
I heard so, but I don’t know to whom. 

1248. Who else did you hear was offering money 
on behalf of Mr. Munster? — I don’t know, sir. I 
heard, but I couldn’t name any person. 

1249. Did you not hear they were taking houses ? — 
I did. 

1250. Did you know what they meant by taking 
the In uses? — I did, of course. 

1251. What did it mean? — Tally-rooms, legally. 

1252. What do you mean by legally?— The law 
allows it, I am told ; but if it goes beyond a certain 
number. 


1253. How many would-be allowed ?— Either two 
or three, I believe. 

1254. Were not the ■ tally-rooms to be used? — Of 
course. 

1255. How many tally-rooms did you hear would 
be required ? — I heard three for each candidate. 

1256. What was understood by taking a man’s 
house, and never using it? — I couldn’t answer that, 

1257. You are a native of Cashel, and when you 
would hear that a man’s house was taken for £40 — 
two rooms in it on the eve of an election, and no use 
made of it — what would you bolieve to be the object 
of the man who took it?- — My opinion is that I don’t 
think he was right in doing so. 

1 258. What object had lie in giving £40 for nothing? 
— I can’t answer that, sir. 

1259. How would the man that got the £40 for the 
rooms that were not used vote ? — I never know such 
a case at any election. 

1260. If such a case did occur and a man took £40 
and voted for the other candidate, what would you 
think ? — I don’t think he was an honest man. 

1261. And whoever he took the money from you 
would expect he would vote for that man ? — Yes. 

1262. If a man lets his rooms to a candidate you 
expect he would vote for that man? — I think he ought, 

1263. You mentioned Condon? — Yes, Patrick Con- 
don, living in the Main-street. 

1264. You got orders for liquor to him? — Avery 
few orders. 

1265. Did you ever pay for any of these orders? — 1 
did not ; they are hanging over still. 

1266. Were they written orders? — Verbal. 

1267. Did you tell them to put it down in the 
book ? — I didn’t ; I suppose they did it themselves. 

1268. Did you keep any account of how you ex- 
pended this money ? — I should return the list every 
night to Mr. O’Beirne’s servant, and I would not get 
money unless I did so and my name signed to it. 

1269. On what were the lists written that you gave 
the valet? — On a small slip of paper. I would get 
money for it at night. 

1270. Mr. Waters, Q.C. — You have no letter later 
than these ?- — No, sir. 

1271. This is the last? — The last sir ; no communi- 
cation with Mr. O’Beirne since. 

1272. What was the largest sum you paid to any 
man from the time you heard from Mr. O’Beime until 
the election was over ? — 2s. 6 cl. 

1273. And you tell me you paid £150 in sums of 
2s. (id. ? — For between six and seven weeks. 

1274. Mr. Griffin. — You gave orders to Joseph 
Ryan, Pat Maher, Michael Dwyer, Pat Condon and 
Richard Grace? — Yes, sir. 

1275. Are any of those men voters ? — They are all 
voters. 

1276. What was the largest amount of any of those 
orders? — I believe there were other parties gave orders, 
but mine were veiy small. 

1277. I do not mean one night’s ordering, but what 
was the largest amount you heard of any of those men 
getting ? — I think £3 was the highest. 

1278. Do you mean to say that none of those men 
got more than £3 ? — They may from others ; I am 
only talking of myself. 

1279. You gave the preference to the men you ex- 
pected to vote for Mr. O’Beirne?— Of course I did, 
your worship. 


Mr. George Richardson sworn ; 

1280. I believe you live in Manchester ?— I do. 

1281. You are a solicitor? — Yes. 

1282. You say you came over here for no other 
purpose but to attend at this inquiry 1 — For no other 
purpose. 

1283. You were appointed an expense agent of Mr. 
Munster at the last election ?— I was. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

1284. Did you keep accounts? — Yes t I did. 

12S5. Did you bring them with you? — I have got a 
statement of them. 

1286. Did you bring the accounts from Manchester 
with you ? — The accounts are here in Cashel. 

1287. Had you the accounts in Manchester.? — I 
had no accounts in Manchester. 
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' 1288. Where are the accounts? — Mr. Laffan has 
some and Mr. Biggan others. 

1289. Mr. Biggan is your clerk ? — Yes. 

1290. Has he ceased to be Mr. Munster’s secre- 
tary 1 — I believe he has. 

1291. Have you collected the accounts ? — They are 
altogether, I believe. 

1292. Where? — Some in Mr. Lallan’s hands and 
some in Mr. Biggin’s. 

1293. Can you give them to me now? — I cannot 
give you the accounts. 

1294. What do you produce 1 — A statement of my 
accounts the same as is filed. 

1295. Is not this the copy furnished by the secre- 
tary to the Commissioners ?— It is exactly the same as 
I have sent in. 

1296. Where is the one from which this account is 
made out ?- — I do not know. 

1297. You made this account out from some ma- 
terials ? — Yes. 

1298. Where are the materials from which you 
made this account out ? — They are principally in 
Cashel 

1299. Are there any of them not in^Cashel? — I 
don’t think there are any. 

1300. You say these accounts are here, but you 
haye not put them together. I must ask you to 
collect them, and have them for me by to-morrow 
morning? — V ery well. 

1301. You were appointed an agent for election 
expenses ? — Yes. 

1302. Do you recollect the date of the ox-der of 
appointment?— The 14th November, I think. 

1303. Are you able to tell me whether any money 
has been paid on behalf of Mr. Munster at the last 
election except what passed through your hands ? — Not 
that I am aware of. 

1304. Did you hear of any having been paid? — 
None. 

1305. You never heard of any? — Not of any except 
what passed through my hands. 

1306. How soon did you go back to Manchester 
after the election ? — Very soon after ; perhaps a day 
or two after. 

1307. And were you over here before the 14th — 
the day of your appointment ? — I think my appoint- 
ment was made here; I think so, but I am not quite 
sure. 

130S. How did you make the payments ? — I made 
the payments by cheques, I think I made all the pay- 
ments by cheques. 

1309. On what bank ? — On the bank here in Cashel. 


1310. The National Bank? — Yes. Second n.vv 

1311. Then I presume there was a lodgment made n 

to your credit there by Mr. Munster? — Yes, there was. C l ° er 

1312. When was that done? — It was done at the Mr. Gem-ire 

time that I came to Cashel. Richardson. 

1313. To what amount? — At first I drew on his 
account. It was not exactly lodged in my name in 
the first instance, but I had authox-ity on the bank and 
drew on his account. 

1314. Subseqxxently there was an account opened in 
your own name? — Yes. 

1315. Have you the blocks of the cheques that you 
drew 7 — I can have them in the moi-ning. 

1316. Is this account in your handwriting? — No; 
it is written by my clerk ; but it bears my signature. 

1317. Your name is written on an erasure there? — 

I don’t know why that was. It is my clerk’s writing. 

He may have put the date thei'e before Ipxxtmy name. 

I don’t know why there is an erasure there. It is 
only an ei-ror of some kind. 

1318. Is the clerk that wrote this here or in Man- 
chester ? — He is in Manchester. 

1319. Was this document written in Manchester ? 

— It was written in Manchester. 

1320. Was it wxitten from your dictation or did 
you give him a draft ? — It was written fx-om a draft. 

1321. Where is that draft? — Well, I don’t know 
where the draft is. 

1322. Are all the moneys that were paid in this 
account paid by you ? — They were all not immediately 
paid by me. They were all paid by cheques by me. 

Some of them were paid by Mr. Laffan, and he assisted 
in paying them in that way. They were all paid by 
xixy cheques. A great many of them are in small 
sums. 

1323. Has any money been paid since? — I believe 
some of these accounts mentioned as not being paid 
have been paid since. I gave axxthox-ity to Mr. Biggin, 
my clerk, to draw cheques to pay these. 

1324. Will Mr. Biggin be able to tell whether these 
are paid or not? — He will. 

1325. I observe in the first page there are several 
lxewspaper bills for advertisements? — I believe they 
ax-e all paid, but I don’t kixow it as a fact ; I believe not 
for so much as is put down there. 

1326. I observe here, “ The following persons also 
claim as follows, but their accoxxnts are disputed and 
will probably be reduced ” ? — I believe none of these 
have been paid. 

1327. Will Mr. Biggin be able to tell me that? — 

He will be able to answer that. 


Mr.. Edward Henry Biggin sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

1328. Do yoxx know if any of the men whose names 1329. Yoxx will let me know in the morning? 
appear on the secoxxd page of this account have beeix Yes. 
paid since ; — I kixow that persons have been paid 
since, and I can tell you them all in the morning. 


Mr. George Richardson’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. Mr. George 

Richardson . 

1335. Wiis it sent by you from Manchester to the 
shei-iff? — No, but to Mi-. Laffan, to be filed with the 
sheriff. 

1336. Then, yoxx do not know what was done with 
it after it readied Mr. Laffan’s hands ? — No. 

1337. Did you presei-ve the vouchers youx-self? — 

No. 

1338. What did you do with them? — He had all 
the vouchers, and I suppose he handed them in. 

1339. You did not keep any of the vouchers yow- 
self?— No. 

1340. Did you see any of those payments made 
yoxu-self? — I gave cheques for several of them. I 
gave a cheque to Mi-. Laffiin for that 'first money for 


1330. This account was sent fx-om Manchester? — 
It was. 

1331. Were there any vouchers sent with it? — No, 
the vouchers I had seen at Cashel while here. 

1332. And did you not send any vouchers to the 
sheriff ? — I am not quite sure about that. It was 
sent to Mr. Laffan to be handed to the sheriff, and I 
believe he sent the vouclxex-s with it. 

1333. Are you aware that under the Act of Pax-- 
liameut you are bound to send the vouchex-s ? — Yes. 

1334. Did you send any ? — I have no doubt they 
were sent in, because the document Was sent to Mi-. 
Laffan to be filed, and he had the vouchers, and I 
have no doubt he sent them with it. 


Mr. Edward 
Henry 
Biggin. 
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Second Dat. 
October 5. 

Mr. George 
Richardson. 


himself. Then I gave Mrs. Corcoran also a cheque 
which paid her bill. I gave Mr. Fitzgerald a cheque 
for that £15. 

1341. Who disbursed the money entered on the 
other side— £42, £49, and £155 ?— That was dis- 
bursed out of cheques which I gave to Mr. Laffan to 
pay these. 

1342. Do you know who disbursed those sums? — 
Mr. Michael Laffan disbursed them. 

1343. He was the conducting agent? — He was. 

1344. Did you know Mr. Patrick Laffan, his 
brother ? — I did. 

1345. I suppose you saw him here several times in 
connexion with the election ? — I did. 

1346. Did you give him any money ? — No, not any 
that I am aware of. No, I did not give him any. I gave 
all the cheques that I drew to his brother, the solicitor. 

1347. Do you say generally now, and with a full 
recollection of the fact, that you did not give any 
money to any one but Mr. Michael Laffan ? — To Mr. 
Patrick Laffan I gave no money certainly, nor for 
election expenses, except what I have mentioned, to 
anybody except Mr. Michael Laffan. 

1348. Are you aware that Mr. Patrick Laffan did 
disburse some money during the election ? — I heard it 
mentioned that he did. 

1349. Have you any idea of where that money came 
from ? — I have not, except that he ihight have dis- 
bursed part of the money I handed to his brother. 

1350. In any other way you do not know? — No. 

1351. Mr. Molloy. — Y ou spoke of this account sent 
to the sheriff being copied by your clerk from a draft ? 
— Yes. 

1352. Who wrote out the draft? — I wrote it out 
myself principally, and it was corrected by Mr. Laffan. 

1353. Was the whole of the draft in your hand- 
writing ? — It was either in my handwriting or in my 
clerk’s handwriting. 

1354. Which was it, you or the clerk, that made 
out the draft ? — I. made out the draft from which the 
account was copied. 

1355. Did you preserve it along with the vouchers ? 
— I do not know. 

1356. What has become of that draft? — I do not 
know. I did not think you would want the draft. 

1357. Did you ever bring the vouchers to Man- 
chester? — No ; I saw them here before I left Cashel. 

1358. Was the draft prepared here? — It was partly 
prepared here and partly prepared in Manchester. 


1359. What were the vouchers you had with you 
in Manchester ? — I had no vouchers in Manchester ; 
the vouchers were all left here. 

1360. Are you able, looking at the copy you have 
there, to say what portion of the draft was prepared 
in Manchester? — I do not know that I can say that 
exactly. 

1361. Are you certain that all the vouchers re- 
mained in Ireland, and that none of them were brought 
to Manchester ? — I do not believe one of them was. 

1362. For what purpose did you bring the draft 
over to Manchester? — I took it over generally to 
settle it, and see what things properly belonged to it. 
There were other cheques I drew in Cashel for other 
things which did not belong to the election at all, 
which, of course, I did not include in this. 

1363. You are not able now to say what portion of 
the draft was made out in Manchester ? — I think it 
was mostly made out in Cashel ; there may have been 
some little correction made afterwards in it. 

1364. Was it Mr. Biggin who copied this? — No. 

1365. Who is the clerk that copied it? — He is not 
with me now. 

1366. What is his name? — His name is Burke. 

1367. What is his Christian name ? — Michael. 

1368. He had been with you in Manchester? — He 
was at the time he wrote it. 

1369. You gave him a draft to copy ? — Yes. 

1370. You then sent it over to Mr. Laffan? — Yes. 

1371. Did you give directions to Mr. Laffan to send 
any vouchers along with the account? — I may not have 
said it in so many words, but Mr. Laffan knew what 
was the custom. 

1372. Did you send the accounts to him to send in 
with the vouchers to the sheriff ? — Quite so. 

1373. Had you ever, in your own custody, the 
vouchers, or did they remain with Mr. Laffan, or Mr. 
Biggin? — They passed through my hands in Cashel 
frequently. 

1374. But you did not preserve them in your own 
custody ? — I left them with Mr. Laffan. 

1375. How do you know but that Mr. Biggin may 
have some of them ? — -I heard him say he has some of 
them. He has paid some of them with my orders 
siuce I left. 

1376. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Are you able to give me 
any information as to Mr. Patrick Laffan? — No; I 
know nothing about him. 

Adjourned. 


THIRD DAY. 


October S 

MV. George' 
Richardson. 


Wednesday, October 6, 1869. 

Mr. George Richardson recalled; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


1377. Have you got the accounts you have spoken 
of? — I have got the accounts. 

1378. Are you able to tell me how much you charged 
on the entire in Cashel while you were here? — £1,168 
7s. 1 d., and £345 9s. 1(M 

1379. You say that some of those were for matters 
not connected with the election ? — Yes. I can explain 
all the cheques : Mi - . Boyton for his house £40 ; that 
is, for Mr. Munster’s residence. It is dated October 
the 15th. Cashel races, £25, same date; and tele- 
graph office, £26. 

1380. What was that paid for? — I believe it was 
towards the expense of establishing a telegraph office 
here. 

1381. You paid those cheques yourself, I understand 
you to say ? — I paid the cheques myself. 

1382. Did you give them to the persons to whom 
they were payable, or hand them to others ? — I gene- 
rally gave them to the individuals themselves, I be- 
lieve. 

1383. Go on? — For purchases at the bazaar, £50. 

1384. Who made those purchases ? — Half the pur- 


chases were made by me, and the other half by Mrs. 
Leahy. 

1385. You made purchases amounting to £25? — 
Yes. 

1386. On what day was the bazaar held here? — 
Somewhei-e between the 15th and 27th of October. I 
think the cheque is dated the 15th. 

1387. To whom is the cheque made payable ? — It is 
made payable to myself. 

1388. By whom was it indorsed? Who got the 
cash for it? — It was not indorsed at all. I got the 
cash without indorsing it. 

1389. You say that that £50 represents goods pur- 
chased at this bazaar : it was a charitable bazaar, I 
suppose? — Yes. 

1390. What is the institution with which it was 
connected? — I think it is the Presentation Convent 
here. 

1391. And £25 worth of the goods were purchased 
by yourself? — £25 by myself and £25 by Mrs. Leahy. 

1392. Did you purchase those goods by the directions 
of anybody ? — By the directions of Mr. Munster. 
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1393. Mr. Griffin. — Do you recollect the day Mr. 
Munster came? — He did not come, I think, until it 

1394. Mr. Waters, q.c. — W ere you here before Mr. 
Minister ? — I was. 

1395. And where did Mr. Munster give you the 
order to purchase those things at the bazaar? — Well, 
it was either by letter or by order when I saw him in 
Sheffield before I came over here ; I am not sure 
which ; but I know I had his instructions to buy 
those tilings — “ generally, spend £50 for me at the 
bazaar.” 

1396. That is, the entire order to spend £50 was 
given to you, and you disposed of some of it and Mrs. 
Leahy of the rest? — Yes, we were together here, his 
friends. 

1397. Of course you heard of this bazaar being 
about to take place ? — Yes, we had had circulars about 
it : he had a circular about it in Sheffield. 

1398. At that time, was Mr. Munster’s address 
published, or was it intended that he was to be a can- 
didate ?— It was generally known that he was to be a 
candidate : whether the address was published I can- 
not say. 

1399. Searching your recollection farther, are you 
able to say that the direction to purchase that <£50 
worth of goods was by letter ? — I really cannot say. I 
should think it would be by verbal direction : I should 
say so. 

1400. Did not Mr. Munster live in Sheffield? — He 
lived in Sheffield and I live in Manchester, but I saw 
him a very short time — immediately — before I came 
over to Ireland. 

1401. If it was by verbal direction, do you recollect 
anything more than the simple direction to buy £50 
worth? — No, I do not. 

1402. Who is Mrs. Leahy? — The wife of Mr. 
Edmund Leahy who is a friend of Mr. Munster. 

1403. Were they stopping in Mr. Munster’s house? 
— I am not quite sure whether it was Mr. or Mrs. 
Leahy that made the purchases, but it was either the 
one or the other. 

1404. What is the next cheque? — The next is a 
cheque for £50 which was paid afterwards in small 
sums. It was paid away in small sums, not being 
appropriated to the use for which it was drawn. 

1405. What is the date of it ? — It is dated the 15th 
October. 

1406. What is the date of the cheque for the £50 
you expended at the bazaar ? — That will be it : the 
15th October. 

1407. What is the next ? — The next is 16th Octo- 
ber, £50. 

1408. For what purpose was that cheque origi- 
nally drawn ? — It was drawn originally, I believe, to 
buy a horse, but it was not used for that purpose, 
because the horse either was not sound, or it was not 
appropriated to that purpose. It was drawn for it, 
but not used for it. Parson and Beresford got 
£9 11s. 6 d. for printing addresses. It. O’Donnell, 
by Mr. Laffan, got £10. He had something to do 
with the telegraph office. I am not sure of O’Donnell. 
Leonard Cartwright, a hotel bill, a young man from 
Sheffield in Mi - . Munster’s employment, having no- 
thing to do with the election, £2 ; Rogers, another 
messenger from Sheffield, £2 ; £5 paid to cabmen 
and others in Cashel, for sundry small things. 

1409. Do you speak of those things from your own 
knowledge? — Yes, certainly, from my own knowledge, 
these are all my own knowledge. The case of O’Don- 
nell is the only case in which I am at fault. There 
were hotel bills £4, and the small balance of the £50 
remained in my hands until I accounted for it with 
Mr. Munster, when I squared up with him. I gave 
various sums to Mr. Michael Laffan, which are here 
at different dates; the 16th October, £20; 17th, 
£20; 20th, £75; the 30th, £19; November 2nd, 
£54 15s. Id. ; November 2nd, £75 ; November 9th, 
£50; November 14th, £50 ; November 19th, £100 ; 

C 


November, 2 3rd, £50 ; that is the end of Mr. Laffan’s third Dat. 
cheques. . 

1410. That is £513 15s. 7 d. 1— Exactly, sir. ° cl " l ‘ cr 6 ' 

1411. Were those sums given to Mr. Michael Mr. OW>rgc 
Laffan for expenditure for election purposes? — They KichanlMin. 
were, and for other purposes besides election purposes, 

such tilings for instance as the telegraph office and 
other matters which Mr. Laffan will explain, no 
doubt. 

1412. And this £513 is included in the accounts 
furnished ? — There is a good deal of it included there. 

The sum of £306 13s. 6 cl. is included, beginning with 
car-drivers, £19 19s. 2d., and ending with£155 15s. 0 d. 
paid to messengers, <kc. That makes £306 13s. 6 d. 
which he accounts for in this account. The rest he 
will explain, I suppose. That £306 13s. 6d. forms 
part of the money handed to Mr. Laffan by my '' 
cheques. The rest of it, I believe, was expended in 
other things, which he will explain. The next cheque 

is the Dean of Cashel for rent of house in John-street, 

£15. 

1413. Was that house taken in connexion with 
the election ? — No, it was for a residence for Mr. 

Munster. 

1414. What is the next? — Captain Stuart, £25. 

1415. Is that in reference to the election? — No, he 
was a Mend who came over to see Mr. Munster 
during the election, and Mr. Munster paid his travel- 
ing expenses. He has no connexion with Cashel at 
all that I am aware of. On the 20th there is £55 for 
a horse bought from Dr. Moloney. I don’t find that 
cheque returned amongst the other cheques, therefore 
I cannot explain how it is not so, but it was given for 
that purpose by me. 

1416. Mi - . Griffin. — You did not get back the 
cheque ? — I don’t think it is come back from the bank. 

I do not know whether he got the. money or what be- 
came of it ; it was given by me. 

1417. When did you get back the cheques ? — Soon 
afterwards, when the banking account was closed. 

1418. They had not got it at the time ? — They had 
not got it, or it is mislaid. 

1419. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Is the amount of the 
cheque debited to the account?— I cannot say. I have 
no banking book. 

1420. What is the next.? — Mrs. Corcoran, on ac- 
count, £30, the 20th October. That is for the hotel 
bill. The next is £20, which Mr. Munster made a 
present of to my wife. Then there is Cunningham, 

£30, the 20th October. 

1421. Who is Cunningham ? — He was an agent here 
for us. Pat Cunningham, I think his name is. 

1422. Did you give that cheque to Cunningham 
yourself? — I believe I did. Captain Byrne, £25 ; Mrs. 

Corcoran another sum of £30, dated 31st October; 

Mr. White, for advertisements in the Cashel Gazette, 

£30. The sum of £10 for silver brought over from 
Manchester. 

1423. Do you mean silver coin ? — Yes, silver coin — 
shillings. Mr. Munster wanted change and it was 
brought over, and a cheque drawn to pay for it. The 
next, excepting Mr. Laffan’s, is 16th November, for a 
horse. 

1424. When you say not referring to Mr. Laffan, 
do you mean the cheques you have already mentioned ? 

— Yes. 

1425. To whom was the cheque given for the horse ? 

— It was handed by me to a party to purchase the 
horse. It was dated 16th November. 

1426. To whom did you give the cheque? — I gave 
it to Mr. Leahy. 

1427. Proceed ? — One hundred guineas for myself 
for my fee for acting as Mr. Munster’s agent ; Mrs. 

Corcoran, £30, dated 17th November; the under 
sheriff on the 20th, £15 ; two sums of £5 and £6 
drawn by myself. 

1428. For yourself? — For myself, for my own pur- 
poses. Coffey for a house, £20, dated January the 
8th. 

E 
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Third dav. 1429. That, I suppose, was given by you after your 
October 6. return to Manchester ? — It was given when I was here. 

• I came back again and gave a cheque for it. 

Mr. George 1430. Proceed ? — For small bills for work at Abbey- 
actarfa. ^ m 10s 11Aj 2s. 6 d. 

1431. Did you pay that money yourself or hand it 
to some person ? — I handed these to Mr. Biggih. Mr. 
Biggin paid these. I handed him the cheques them- 
selves. 

1432. Do I understand you to say that you gave 
these cheques as the election expense agent of Mr. 
Munster, or in what capacity have you paid these ; it 
was in that way I understood your giving all these 
cheques ? — You wished to know all the cheques I have 
paid. I am giving you those faithfully. I am ex- 
plaining to you how they were appropriated. 

1433. Go on 1 ? — John O’Brien for cars, £6 10s. 
These are all dated the 8th January. All these cheques 
I am now speaking of are dated the 8th January. 
Denis O’Kearney for taking care of the court-house 
during the election, £5 ; Patrick O’Brien, the telegraph 
office, £6. 

1434. Who is he ? — He had something to do with 
the preparing of the telegraph office, and we thought 
he ought to have that for his trouble. 

1435. Is he the clerk in the telegraph office! — I do 
not think he is. 

1436. Is he a voter? — No, I believe not ; it is car- 
penter work. Thomas Cunningham for cars, £1 9 1 2s. ; 
Mrs. Corcoran, £168 Is. Sd., hotel account ; Matthew 
O’Ryan, for cloth, £6 12s. ; Mr. Boyton, of Thurles, 
for cars, £4 5s. 9 d. ; Freeman’s Journal , £4 13s. 
These are still the 8th of January. All the cheques 
at that time were 8th January. Nation, £11 16s. 
6d. ■ Falconer, for printing in Dublin, £4 ; the Irish- 
man, £12 ; myself £50 ; Ton- & Co., agents — it is for 
law money paid to my agents in London, £3 5s. Qd. 
That is the entire of the money I paid in cheques. 

1437. Did you fill any capacity here but that of ex- 
pense agent of Mr. Munster ? — No. 

1438. The entire amount, I think, you told me of 
those cheques is £1,513 16s. lid!. 1 — I gave you two 
sums that added up to that, I think. 

1439. Do you know anything about Michael Ryan 
being paid a bill for cloth ? — I think, it would be for 
some household expenses. 

1440. You do not know anything about it ? — I was 
told to pay that cheque. 

1441. And in the same way you were told to pay 
Cunningham a cheque ; to give Cunningham £30, and 
you gave it ? — Mr. Laffan told me it was right to pay 
him £30, and I paid it to him. 

1442. And several of those cheques that you have 
told me of, you gave in the same way, not seeing ex- 
actly their direct application ? — I cannot say that. I 
believe they all found their destination ; principally I 
gave them to the parties almost in every instance, ex- 
cept these last cheques, which I handed to Mr. Biggan, 
and he paid them away. 

1443. Is that all the explanation you have to give 
us ? — That is all, I think, that I have to give you. 

1444. I have to ask you, in very general terms, but 


of course, you will understand the sense in which the 
question is put to you, if you know of any application 
of money during the election for any of the purposes into 
which we are directed to inquire here ? — No, nothing 
whatever. Oh, by the by, I should mention, in ad- 
dition to those claims that I have mentioned, I believe 
another newspaper has been paid, and that a man 
named O’Sullivan has received £100. 

1445. Who is O’Sullivan ? — He is a shopkeeper in 
town ; it was for a debt. 

1446. Did you pay it ? — I did not pay it. 

1447. Are you speaking of your own knowledge? — 
You asked me if 1 knew of anything else. . I have 
heard that that was paid. 

[Mr. Munster here hands a letter to the witness.] 

1448. Read the letter? — It is signed “Michael 
O’Sullivan.” , 

“ Cashel, March 8th, ’69. 

“ Sir, — From the great pressure of my commercial 
creditors. I am reluctantly forced to apply to you for the 
payment of my bill. Sir, before I do so allow me to say 
that I was one of your warmest and most zealous advocates, 
and, indeed, were it not for the pressure that is placed on 
me, I would not have applied now or annoyed you so far. 
For my vote I have never got nor will I ever take anything ; 
but my bill of treating being legitimate, and the judge, in 
his report, not having made any comment on that matter as 
being extensive, I am of opinion, sir, with all respect to your 
superior knowledge, that the payment of my bill is legiti- 
mate. even pending a Royal Commission of Inquiry. Sir, 
my bill was supplied by orders from Mr. Pat Lallan, and the 
understanding from Mr. Michael Laffan that I was to supply 
drink where I thought it necessary ; and having a great 
influx of, recourse to, and influence on a great number of 
voters both in the Commons and in the town, that, coupled 
with the circumstance of being your most warm advocate, 
naturally caused my bill to be £98 4-s. Ad. Sir. hoping you 
won’t regard this as being obtrusive or doubtful of your 
honor’s justice, 

“ I have the honour to be, sir, 

“ Your devoted and faithful servant, 

“ Michael O’Sullivan. 

“ Henry Munster, esq., John-street House. 

“ P.S.— Sir, this is written in the strictest privacy, no 
living being knowing anything of it save myself, and would 
never have been written were it not for the circumstance of 
being pressed myself to pay for a puncheon of whiskey and 
other drinks got last October, only three months being the 
usual time given. Sir, again apologizing, 

“ I am, faithfully yours, &c., 

“M. O’S." 

1449. Is there anything else, Mr. Richardson, you 
can communicate ? — I have nothing more to communi- 
cate. 

1450. If we have to telegraph to you to Manchester 
I suppose you will return again ? — Yes. 

[Mr. Munster suggests that the witness should be 
asked, in order to clear up about the missing cheque, 
if the cheques were ever in Mr. Munster’s possession 
before that one was found to be missing.] 

1451. Were those cheques in Mr. Munster’s hands 
before the time when that cheque was found to be 
missing? — I got the cheques from Mr. Biggin, and it 
was missing then. 


Mr. Michael 

Joseph 

Laffim. 


Mr. Michael Joseph Laffan sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


1452. I wish to know where your brother Mr. 
Patrick Laffan is ? — I cannot say. 

1453. When did you hear last of him? — I heard 
from him some four or five weeks ago. 

1454. Not since four or five weeks ago? — Not 
since. 

1455. Did you get a communication from him then 
by letter ?— I should think so. 

1456. Are you not sure? — I believe I have the letter. 
I don’t know whether he wrote the letter or another 
brother I have ; but I am sure I got a letter from him 
four or five montlis ago. I recollect he asked for 
money. 


1457. Where was he then ? — He was in Dublin. 

1458. What was his address then? — His address 
was 5, Nelson-street. 

1459. Do you know his address at present? — I do 
not. 

1460. And have you not heard from him since that 
time ? — I have not heard from him since that time. 

1461. Are you able to give the Commissioners any 
assistance in discovering where your brother is? — I 
can express a belief of it ; but beyond that I cannot 
go. If I am asked my belief I would say he is in 
Dublin. 

1462. At 5, Nelson-street? — No, I don’t say that. 
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1463. Did he write to you from 5, Nelson-street ? — 
Yes, at that time. 

1464. What has occurred since to make you believe 
he is not there ? — Because my brother, the doctor, left 
that place, with whom he was staying. 

1465. Then you have another brother, a doctor 1 — , 
Yes. 

1466. What is your brother the doctor’s name ? — 
Thomas. 

1467. What is his px-esent residence? — I don’t 
know ; he only left tills town — on Saturday night, I 
think it was. 

1468. He only what ? — Left Cashel. He was stay- 
ing with his father during the vacation ; with me or 
with his father here. 

1469. You say he is a doctor? — Yes. 

1470. Does he practice in Dublin ? — I cannot say 
he practices ; he is connected with the medical school 
of the Catholic University. 

1471. Does he hold an appointment in connexion 
with that ? — Yes ; he is a Demonstrator of Anatomy 
in the school, and he is the Registrar for the Medical 
department. 

1472. I suppose he is a young man and has not got 
a settled residence in Dublin ? — No, he has not got a 
residence. 

1473. Have you any reason to believe he is gone 
back to Nelson-street? — I have no reason to believe 
whether he has or has not ; but if the place is open to 
him it is very likely he would go to it. 

1474. Have you or your family any friend or ac- 
quaintance that you know received any communication 
from your brother Patrick ? — Not to my knowledge. 

1475. To your belief? — I believe the doctor, that 
is Thomas, has had a communication from him. 

1476. Do you believe that any person in Cashel has 
had a communication from him ?_I should say not. 


1477. Do you know if any person in Cashel has Thiiid Day. 
communicated with him ; I do not want to confine you , ~ 

to strict legal knowledge, I want every assistance from c °' e ’ ’ 
you by belief or otherwise, not limiting yourself to Mr. Michael 
what comes strictly within your knowledge? — I don’t Joseph 
know, and have no reason to form any belief that any- Laffan ' 
body has communicated with him. 

1478. Is your brother Patrick a medical student ? 

—He is. 

1479. And is he pursuing his studies ? — Pursuing 
his studies. 

1480. Do you know if he is attending any school 
of medicine in Dublin? — The Catholic University 
School of Medicine. 

1481. Then, in short, your belief at present is that 
your brother Patrick is in Dublin ?— That is my gene- 
ral belief. 

1482. Will you have the kindness to write to your 
brother Thomas, and see if he will spare himself the 
necessity of being obliged to come hei - e. It may be incon- 
venient. It may be also attended with expense to 
him, because it is quite optional with us to give ex- 
penses or not. Perhaps ho would get your brother 
Patrick to come down ? — I shall write to him 

1483. Perhaps you have read or heard what I have 
said here as to our power of adjournment, and that 
any person who persists in staying away will not be 
doing right ? — Yes. 

1484. Mi - . Griffin. — Do I understand you to say 
your brother Patrick was living with your brother 
Thomas when you last heard ? — Yes. 

1485. When did your brother Thomas come last to 
Cashel ? — He came in the latter end of July or the 
beginning of August. 

1486. And up to the time he came had Patrick 
been living with him ? — I believe so. 


William Maloughney sworn ; 

1487. Are you the father of the young man who 
was examined yesterday ? — I am, sir. 

1488. He told us you got £25 before the election 
of 1868. I wish you to tell us from whom you got it? 
— The last election ! I didn’t get anything, sir, at the 
last election. 

1489. Did you get £25 some short time befoi-e the 
last election? — No. Oh, I did, sir ! about six weeks 
or two months before the election. 

1490. Attend to my questions and be careful how 
you answer them? — 1 will, sir. 

1491. You say that six weeks or two months before 
the last election you got a sum of £25 ? — I did, sir. 

1492. From whom did you get it — from Mr. 
Johnson ? — Oh no, sir, but from Mi - . O’Beime’s man. 

1493. What is his name? — I don’t know his name ; 
his valet that he had above in the house where he 
lodged, above at Mr. Dunn’s. 

1494. How were you paid that money ; was it in 
notes ? — It was, sir, in notes. 

1495. Where were you paid it? — Above at Mr. 
Dunn’s. 

1496. In the house was it? — Yes, six - , in the house. 

1497. In what part of the house? — On the lobby, 
sir, on the stairs. 

1498. What time of the day was it when you were 
paid it? — I believe it was about one or two o’clock, 
sir, but I am not sure what time of the day it was. 

1499. Previously to getting that money had you 
been with Mr. O’Befrne ? — I had not, sii - , I wasn’t 
more than once or twice thei - e all thi - ough. 

1500. Did you see Mi - . O’Beirne befoi - e you got that 
money, I did, six - . 

1501. Was it the same day? — No, six - , but some 
days before. 

, 1502 - What carried you to Mr. Dunn’s house that 
day? — I went up that way, six - : I often go up that 
way. 

1503. What carried you into the house ? — To know 
would I see Mr. O’Beime, six - . 

C 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

1504. What did you want to see him about? — 
About that money that he owed me, sii - . 

1505. Had you spoken to him the day you saw him 
before about it ? — I wasn’t speaking to him at all about 
it up to that time. 

1506. Had you ever written to him ? — No, sii - . 

1507. Do you mean to say you never had spoken or 
written to him about this money until the day you got 
it? — Fix - m and flat, until the day I got it, I didn’t. 

1508. Did you speak to anybody else, or send any 
message ? — I did not, sii - . 

1509. Did your son? — I don’t know that he did. I 
know he didn’t speak to him. 

1510. How had the valet come to bring you the 
money if you did not speak to Mr. O’Beime ? — My son 
may have spoken to him. 

1511. Do you mean to say you never spoke or got 
any one to speak, or write, or send a message to him ? 
— Except my son may speak to him. 

1512. To whom did your son speak? — To Mr. 
O’Beime. 

1513. Did he tell you he spoke to Mr. O’Beime 
about being paid that money? — He did, sir, about 
being paid it ; but when I got the money I didn’t let him 
know anything about it for some days after getting it. 

1514. Is it the son that was here yesterday that 
told you he spoke to Mr. O’Beime about it ? — Yes, sir. 

1515. His name is Michael, I believe? — Yes, six - . 

1516. How many times wei - e you with Mi - . 
O’Beime before you got the money from his valet ? — 
I was once or twice. 

1517. Are you sure yoxx were twice? — I was there 
twice, sii - . 

1518. What were you speaking to Mr. O’Beime 
about ; was it about the election ? — No, sii - . I went 
up there one evening — he sent for me about nine or 
ten o’clock at night, and I went, and the voters were 
all there the same night. 

1519. Were there many people there? — There were 
a good deal of people thex - e. 

E 2 


■William 
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Third D.vv. 

October 6. 1520. Had you any private conversation with Mr. 

. — ' O’Beime there 1 ? — I had not, sir; they were only 
William taking a glass of punch. 

llrfljutfimry. 1521 . Had you promised to vote for him at that 
time! — I had, sir. 

1522. When did you promise to vote for h i m ? — 
When he came to town. 

1523. Did he call on you to canvass? — He did, sir, 
and I promised him my vote. 

1524. Did you vote for him afterwards? — I did, sir. 

1525. For whom did you vote in 1865? — For him, sir. 

1526. Your son told us yesterday that he was en- 
gaged for Mr. Lanigan that year? — He was, sir, hut I 
knew nothing about it. 

1527. You had some other sons engaged for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — I had, sir, at the time. 

1528. How much were they paid by Mr. O’Beirne 
in '65 ? — £25 they were to get. 

1529. Were they paid the £25 in ’65 ? — They were 
not. 

1530. Were you paid any money in ’65? — I was 
paid £25 for my house. 

1531 Do you say it was for your house you were 
paid the £25 in ’65 ? — It was, sir. 

1532. Was it the same house you had then that 
you have now? — It is, sir. Mr. Johnson took it from 
me in ’65. 

1533. Is ypur house in tho town or auy way out of 
the town ? — It is in the town, sir. 

1534. Is it not on Golden-read? — It is, sir, on the 
square below. 

1535. What sized house have you — how many 
storeys ? — A large house, sir. 

1536. Are there two storeys over the shop? — No 
more than one, sir ; it is a cottage, like. 

1537. Was there any use made of your house in 
’65 ? — There was not, sir. 

1538. Does your son live with you ? — He does, sir. 

1539. Who paid you the £25 in 1865 ; tell me the 
truth? — Mr. Johnson paid it to me in 1S65, sir. 

1540 If you tell me the truth, entirely, freely, and 
honestly, nothing can happen you ; don’t be afraid to 
tell the truth ? — I will. 

1541. Mr. Johnson paid you that £25 ? — Yes, and 
I passed him a receipt for it, 

1542. Were you promised any more in 1S65 ? — I 
was promised £25 more for the boys that were playing 
in the band and going about acting for him. There 
were three engaged with him in the election. 

1543. Was your house taken at the last election? 
— It was not, sir. 

1544. Were you satisfied when you got the £25 ? 
— I was not, sir, sure that had nothing to do with tire 
last election. 

1545. Did you ask any more money than £25 ? — I 
did not, sir. 

1546. Did you offer your house, or ask to have your 
house taken? — I didn’t, nor speak a word to him at 
all about any money at the first election. 

1547. Did you tell your son to speak to Mr. 
O’Beime, or to anyone about that £25 ? — I didn’t. 

1548. And do you mean to say that it was of his own 
accord, and without any directions from you that your 
son spoke to Mr. O’Beime about it? — Surely, I know 
he was speaking to him about it, but that had nothing 
to do with the first election. 

1549. I did not ask yon whether it had or not. I 
want the facts from you. Did you tell your son to 
say anything to Mr. O’Beime about the £25 ? — I did. 
I desired him to speak to him about it 

1550. And to ask Mm for* it ? — Yes, sir. 

1551. How long was that after Mi-. O’Beime came 
to tire town I — I believe it was about six weeks or two 
months before the election. 

1552. I see that Mr. O’Beirne came to tire town on 
the 10th October. It must have been immediately 
after Mr. O’Beime came? — It must, sir-. 

1553. Was he a day, or two dare in the town before 
you sent your son to speak to him ? — He was about 
one or two days. 


1554. You told me you did not ask Mr. O’Beime 
yourself for it ? — I didn’t. 

1555. And I think you told me you never wrote to 
him about it? — I didn’t. 

1556. And you never made any demand on him 
from 1865 to 1868?— I didn’t. 

1557. Did your son, to your knowledge? — No, sir, 
any way that I know he didn’t ask it. If he was 
written to Mmself he wouldn’t answer any letter. 

1558. How do you know he would not answer? — 1 
heard many a one say he wouldn’t answer any letter 
that would be wrote to him. 

1559. Mr. Molloy. — Did you not know that day 
that you went to the valet you would get the £25 ? — 
I did, sir. 

1560. Mr. Waters, q.c. — W ho told you you would 
get it? — My son told me. 

1561. Mr. Molloy. — Did he tell you to go up and 
you wouldgetit? — Ididn’t know that I would get it when 
I went up, but he sent me up to know would 1 get it. 

1562. What did he tell you when he was sending 
you up ? — He told me to get the money. 

1563. Whom did he tell you to speak to ? — To his 
man, or any of them I would meet. 

1564. When you went up to Dunn’s whom did you 
speak to ? — I met the valet, and I spoke to him. „ . ; ,j 

1565. What did you say to him? — I told him what 
I wanted, and he went up stairs and desired me to 
stay there. 

1566. How long was he up stairs before he came 
down ? — He was not long, sir. 

1567. Did he call you up on the stairs ? — He did, 
sir. 

1568. What did he say when he was giving you 
the money ? — There was the £25 that was coming 
to me. 

1569. Did you show the money to your son Michael 
when you went back ? — I didn’t : I believe not for a 
few days. 

1570. Did you tell any of the children about it? — 
I did not tell any of them about it. 

1571. Did they ask you alxnit it ? — They did not. 

1572. Did you ever vote for John Lanigan ? — 
Never. 

1573. Whom did you vote for in 1859 ? — I believe 
it was for Mr. Lanigan I voted in 1859 ; it was. 

1574. Mr. Griffix. — Was your house taken in 
1859 ? — It was not, sir. I never, in all the elections 
that were here, ever got a penny for a vote. 

1575. Did you get £25 for your house from Mr. 
O’Beime in 1865 ? — I did, sir. 

1576. The other £25 that you say was due was for 
your sous’ going with him in the band ? — Yes, sir. 

1577. Why was that not paid to you since? — Be- 
cause I believe he went out of town at the time. 

1578. Why was it not paid to you when he came 
back ? — Because he didn’t come there after. 

1579. How many of your sons went with Mr. 
O’Beime in 1S65 J-L-Three, sir. 

1580. Are not two of them here still? — They 
are, sir. 

1581. Why was it you that went for the £25, and 
why was the £25 paid by Mir. O'Beirne to yon, and 
not to the sons? — Because I was the master of the 
house. 

15S2. Have the sons votes? — They have not ; they 
work with me. 

1583. You got your house taken for £25 in ’65 ; 
did you not think it very unfair of Mr. O’Beirne not to 
take your house in ’68, when you were voting for him 
again? — He didn’t, sir. 

1584. Why did yon not ask him to take your house, 
as he had done before I — Because I was inclined to 
vote for him, and there were parties coming to me 
from the other' tide, and they were wanting my vote, 
and I would not give it. 

1585. What parties were coming to yon from the 
other side for your vote ? — Mr. Munster’s partv. 

1586. Who came to you from Mr. Munster? — The 
two LaSkns. 
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1587. That is Michael and Pat Laffan ? — Yes, sir. 

1588. When did they come to you? — The time of 
the election. 

1589. How long before the election? — I believe it 
was only about a week. 

1590. Was that after you got the £25 from Mr. 
O’Beime ? — Oh, yes, a good while before that. I got 
the money a long time before that. 

1591. It was about a week before the election they 
came to you ? — Yes, sir. 

1592. Was it Mr. Michael or Mr. Patiick Laffan 
who spoke to you ? — Both of them, sir. 

1593. Did they come together i- — They did. 

1594. What did they say to you ? — They wanted 
to make an agent of me, and I told them I didn’t un- 
derstand anything about agency. 

1595. Did they offer you money ? — They did. 

1596. Did they give you a cheque? — No, sir. 

1597. Had you heard that they were going about 
giving cheques to voters ? — I did not, sir. 

1598. Did they ask you to vote for Mr. Munster ? 
— They did. 

1599. Did they tell you that you would get any- 
thing by it ? — They did. 

1600. What did they tell you you would get? — 
They were saying I would get £10, and to make 
an agent of me. 

1601. What did you tell them? — I told them I 
was disposed to vote for Mr. O’Beime. 

1602. Did they say anything to you at all about 
your house ? — They did not. 

1603. Did they ask you whether Mr. O’Beirne had 
taken your house this time, as he had done before? — 
They did not. They didn’t say anything to me at all 
about that. 

1604. Did you tell them that Mr. O’Beime had 
paid you the .£25 that was so long due ? — I did, sir. 

1605. Did you say you did not like to vote against 
a gentlemen after behaving so well to you ? — I did, 

1606. Did you not think it wrong to vote against 
Mr. O’Beime when he paid up that old accoimt ? — It 
would not be right. 


1607. It would not be honest? — It would not be 
right. 

1608. Did Mr. Pat Laffan ever go to you by him- 
self ? — He did. 

1609. Was it when he was by himself, or when the 
two were there that he offered you £10? — Both times. 

1610. Did he ever offer you more than £10 ? — No. 

1611. Did you say that was too little? — No, but I 
said I wouldn’t vote for him. 

1612. Did Cunningham ever go to you ? — He did not. 

1613. Did anybody else except the two Laffans 
come to you, asking you to vote for Mi-. Munster? — 
No, sir, only Mr. Munster himself came to me one 
day, and I didn’t go into the carriage to speak to him 
when I wasn’t going to vote for him. 

1614. When did you promise Mr. O’Beime your 
vote ? — When he came around. 

1615. Was it before or after your son had spoken 
to him about the debt that Mr. O’Beime came round 
to you ? — It was after it. 

1616. When the Laffans offered you £10 and to- 
make an agent of you, were you to be paid for being 
an agent besides the £10? — I told him I would not 
vote for him at all, sir. 

1617. You understood that they expected you to 
vote for Mr. Munster if you accepted that offer ? — I 
told him I wouldn’t, and even when I was asked up 
to the hotel I wouldn’t go there either, as I wasn’t 
determined to vote for Mr. Munster, for he sent a 
letter to invite me up to Mr. Coffey’s hotel, and I 
didn’t go there. 

1618. How long was it before the election that you 
were asked up to the hotel? — About a fortnight, I 
suppose. 

1619. Did the two Laffans offer you £10 for being 
an agent ? — They did, sir. 

1620. By Mr. Waters, q.c. — Was it offered to you 
for being agent, or for anything else ? — Only for 
being an agent, sir. I told them I didn’t understand 
what was being an agent. 

1621. By Mr. Griffin. — Do you know what the 
effect would be of being agent at an election ? — I do 
not, sir. 


Michael Maloughney recalled ; 

1622. Were you asked yesterday if you knew who 
paid your father the £25 ? — I was, sir. 

1623. Did you say you did not know? — I did, sir. 

1624. Is that true? — I knew it was Mr. O’Beime 
paid it, but I never knew who paid him the money, 
but I knew ’twas there ’twas got. 

1625. Is it true that you did not know who gave 
£25? — I didn’t. 

1626. Do you know now? — I asked him, and he 
told me ’twas Mr. O’Beirne’s man. 

1627. When did you ask him? — I asked him last 
night, but I knew ’twas at Mrs. Dunn’s he got it. 

1628. Do you mean to say that you did not know 
until last night who gave him the £25 ? — I knew it 
was from Mr. O’Beime, but I .didn’t know who gave 
him the money. 

1629. Your father swore to-day that you told him 
to go to Mr. O’Beii'ne’s man for the £25 ; is that true 
or false ? — That I desired him to go ! I told him to go 
to Mr. O’Beirne’s man and he would bring him up ; but 
I didn’t know whether he had the money to give him 
or not, only to see Mr. O’Beime. 

1630. Your father swore here to-day that you spoke 
to Mr. O’Beirne about this £25 before you told him 
to go to Mr. O’Beirne’s man. Did you speak to Mr. 
O’Beirne about it? — Oh, I did long before then, sir, 
and he told me he would see it all right, that is all he 
ever said to me. 

1631. Why did you not tell me that yesterday? — 
When I wasn’t asked it, sir. 

1632. Did you think you were complying with the 
obligation of your oath when concealing that? — I 
didn’t conceal it. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

1633. Did you tell it? — -I didn’t, when I wasn’t 
asked it. I wasn’t thinking of it at the moment. 
Everything in the world I knew I told it. 

1634. When did you speak to Mr. O’Beirne about 
it ? — I believe it was a few days after he came to 
town — four or five days after- — I went in there on a 
message : he spoke to me and said, “Well Maloughney, 
I know there is money due to you since Mr. Johnson’s 
time, and I’ll see you all right.” 

1635. Your father says that was before Mr. 
O’Beime canvassed him ?— -Oh, long before it, sir- ; as 
far as I can recollect it was about two months before 
it. I can’t recollect how soon he came to town before 
the election, but it was about that time. 

1636. Did you speak to Mr. O’Beirne first about 
this money? — No. 

1637. Did you speak to him first, or he to you ? — 
I can’t say who spoke first, but he said “there is 
money due to you.” 

1638. Your- father says he never wrote to Mr. 
O’Beirne, and you never wrote to Mr. O’Beirne, and 
never asked him for the money from ’65 to ’68, there- 
fore, I apprehend you spoke to Mr. O’Beime about it ? 
— From ’65 to ’68 he never spoke to Mr. O’Beime 
about it, no more than I would speak to Mr. Johnson 
about it in Dublin. 

1639. Mr. Johnson was dead in ’68 ? — He was. 

1640. When you went to Mr. O’Beirne, and when 
you had the talk about the £25, was it not you that 

- spoke to liirn first, and said that this money was due 
to your father \ — I may speak about it first, but still 
he knew the money was due. 

1641. And then he promised you to pay it ? — He did. 
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Tima) Day 1642. Did lie tell you to send your father to his 

October 6 m£ln ^ — ®- e ^id n °f- 

’ 1 643. Did he tell you he would give the money to 

Michael his man for you ? — No ; he said he would see me all 
Maloughney. right. 

1644. Did he say anything about giving the money 
to his valet for you ? — He did not. 

1645. Then why did you tell your father to go to 
his valet? — Because when you would go to Dunn’s 
the first person you would see would be his man. 
You wouldn’t be allowed up stairs until you would 
see his man. 

1646. Mr. Griffin. — Y ou were to have got .£20 
from Mr. Lafian in '65 ? — Yes, sir. 

1647. That was for yourself 1 ? — For myself, sir. 

1648. Then there was £25 given by Mr. O’Beirne for 
your brothers and yourself for their being in the band, 
and all those services ? — At this time when I agreed 


with Mr. Lafian — this was the day Mr. O’Beirne was 
coming to town, that was the day they were going to 
meet him, all the town — I agreed with Mr. Lafian for 
£20, that I would act for him, and I would act for him 
were it not for the day of the proceedings, coming into 
town, there was such murdering, and even two horses 
were thrown down and the band scattered. 

1649. The £25 was for yourself? — Yes. 

1650. Your father let his house? — So he told me. 

1651. Why was the £25 not given to yourself? — If 
I went myself I would get it. 

1652. Why did not Mr. O’Beirne give it to you the 
day he said he knew all about it ? — Perhaps it was 
not convenient that day. 

1653. Why did you send your father and not go 
yourself? — I told him to go and he would meet the 
valet there, and he would usher him up to him. 


Mr. Henry 
Munster. 


Mr. Henry Munster sworn at his own request ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


1654. You wish to state something? — I gave direc- 
tions, which were not observed, that a separate account 
should be opened for Mr. Richardson, and a separate 
account for me, which was to pay all the household 
things. I was obliged to have somebody to pay 
everything for me. In part my directions were fol- 
lowed out, because Mr. Richardson had a separate 
account; but Mr. Richardson, instead of having a 
separate account for a certain time, drew cheques on 
my account, which are distinguished in the banker’s 
accounts. 

1655. Do I understand that Mr. Richardson signed 
his own name or yours to the cheques? — His own 
name. 


1656. And they were debited to your account as if 
they were your cheques ? — As if they were my cheques. 
After a time, when I came, I put a stop to that, and 
he finished with a separate account of his own with 
the Bank of Ireland at Thurles, in his own name. 
This is my pass-book, with my cheques and Mi - . 
Richardson’s, except the cheque that was missing. 
This is my book of cheques which I also hand in. He 
paid a good many- things for not election expenses at 
all, and Miss Steme paid one or two election expenses 
by mistake. This is Miss Sterne’s book and cheque- 
book. Mr. Biggin was many years my private secre- 
tary, and now is Mr. Richardson’s articled clerk. 

[The witness hands in the documents referred to.] 


Mr. George 
liicliardson. 


Mr. George Iiichcurdson recalled ; 

1657. Mr. Richardson, do you wish to say anyt hin g 
of this cheque on the 8th January for £459 8s. 6c?., 
drawn in payment of sums paid by you which were 
not election expenses ? — Those sums were paid to me 
to form the nucleus of the subsequent accounts. After 
the money there mentioned I believe I paid all these 
accounts that are here, handing over the balance to 
Mr. Munster. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

1658. This cheque then was put to your credit? — 
Yes. 

1659. That sum does not make any of the sums 
you mentioned — £513 15s. 7 d. was the amount — as 
the several items you gave Mr. Lafian ? — That does 
not affect it at alL It only shows how the money was 
put to my credit. 


John Meenahan was called, but did not answer. 


Edmond Canavcm sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


1660. I believe you are not a voter? — No, sir. 

1661. What is your occupation ? — A caiman. 

1662. Were you engaged for either of the candidates 
at the last election ? — By Mr. O’Bieme, sir, I was. 

1663. Have you been frequently engaged at elections 
before the election of ’68 ? — I was. 

1664. Whom were you engaged for in the election 
before that?— For Mr. Lanigan, sir. 

1665. What was your occupation for him? — I used 
to be about the streets, sir. 

1666. What were you paid by Mr. Lanigan in ’65 ? 
— I couldn’t give a correct account of that, sir. 

1667. Go as near it as you can? — I suppose about 
£20, sir. 

1668. Was that for yourself? — I believe I got nearly 
the amount of £20 myself. 

1669. For yourself ? — Yes, sir. 

1670. Have you any person connected with you 
that is a voter?— No, sir. 

1671. Have you a father, or brother, or brother-in- 
law, or any relative or connexion, a voter? — There is 
an uncle of mine at present in the town a voter. 

1672. What is his name? — His name is Ned Long; 
ho had no vote in '65., 


1673. M 1 ’. Molloy. — Do you live with your uncle? 
— No, sir, I live with myself. 

1674. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Is Ned Long a married 
man, having a family ? — He is, sir, an aged man. 

1675. What did you do in ’65 for the £20? — I 
used to be about the streets for a while, and I had a 
list for a while, paying the men a few days. 

1676. How much money did you get from Mr. 
O’Beirne in 1868? — I got £24 10s. one day, and I got 
a good deal of money from that out. I could keep no 
correct account of it, because I used to be paying it 
every day mostly. 

1677. Was it in cheques you were paid? — No, sir, 
but in money. 

1678. Who paid it to you? — Mr. O’Beirne himself. 

1679. Was it at Dunn’s hotel he paid you? — Yes, sir. 

1680. Did you give him a list at the time he paid 
you the money ? — I did, sir ; I gave him a list of 135 
men, I think. 

1681. What were you to pay them each ? — Half a 
crown, sir. 

1682. Did you make out the list yourself? — The 
other boy that was with me made out the list. It was 
I kept the money. 
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16S3. Who is tlie other boy ? — His name is Meona- 
han. 

1684. Is that the man who was called a few minutes 
ago ?— Yes, sir. 

1685. Did he keep any accounts of the money he 
had? — He didn’t, sir. 

1686. Were those men only paid for screeching and 
making a noise ? — That was all, sir. 

1687. What is the most you ever paid : 135 was it? 
— Yes, sir ; I used to give most of them 5s., because 
I had them employed two days. 

1688. What is the largest sum you paid to any 
man ? — Five shillings ; I gave 6s. to one man. That 
is the largest sum I ever paid to any man in my life. 

1689. You never paid a pound or more? — No. 

1690. Did you ever get any cheques? — I never got 
a cheque, only a cheque I got for myself. It wasn’t at 
that election, but before it. 

1691. No cheque at the last election ? — No, six’. 

1692. Did you see a cheque in any man’s hand 
during the election ? — Not one, six', nor after. 

1693. Or did yoxx hear anything about cheques? — 
I heax’d something about them, bxxt I never seen one of 
them, sir. 

1694. Tell me what you heax'd aboxxt cheques? — I 
heai'd they had cheques, and they were no good. 

1695. Who did yoxx hear had the cheqxxes ? — I heard 
they had them, but there are so many told me they 
had them that I can’t x'ecollect any. 

1696. Tell me the name of any one man? — I 
coxxldn’t, if the head was cut off o’ me, tell the name 
of one maxx. 

1697. Yoxx say yoxx heard of so many having cheqxxes 
that it is impossible for you to recollect some of them ? 
— It is impossible. 

169S. If a man hears a great number of names it is 
next to impossibility that he won’t X'ecollect some of 
them ? — I heai'd a good many had them, but I cannot 
name one of them. 

1699. Do yoxx xxxean to say persons told yoxx they 
had got cheques ? — No people told me they had them, 
bxxt there was a rumour that sxxch a man and such a 
man had them. 

1 7 00. Can you not give me the name of “such a man” ? 
— I cannot, six’. 

1701. Mr. Molloy. — -I t is not so long ago that you 
should forget it ? — Faix, I xxsed to be drxxnk half the 
time, six-. 

1702. Mr. Griffin. — Did you hear of Tracey hav- 
ing a cheque ? — I never heai'd it until I heard it yes- 
terday, six'. 

1703. 'Did you hear of a man named Hogan having 
a cheque ?— No, six- ; I did not. 

1704. Mr, Waters, Q.c. — -Were you organizing any 
people out about the Commons ? — I never went to the 
Commons at all ; I used only to be about the streets 
here. 

1705. Wex-e you employed to watch any of the 
doings of Mr. Munster’s people ? — No, sir. 

1706. Was that any portion of your duty? — No, 
sir ; I took no active part in it at all', six'. 

1707. Mr. Molloy. — Where used you to order the 
drink for the mob ? — I never ordered any drink, sir ; 
only all the drink they used to give me I used to take 
it, six-. 

1708. Mi'. Waters, q.c. — Did you get any ordei-s 
for drink from any person? — I got an order for a 
gallon of whiskey from Keeffe. 

1709. Was that all you got? — That was all, sir. 

1710. Did he tell you where to go with it? — He 
did, six'. 

1711. Was it a written order? — No, sir; but he 
came and oi'dei'ed it himself. 

1712. Where did he order it? — I think it was at 
Mr. Condon’s, if I don’t make a mistake ; but I can’t 
be sure of it, though. 

1/13. Was that the only oi'der you got for drink ? 

That was all, except the di-ink I got myself. 

1714. Did you get an order for any quantity of 


drink from any man except Keeffe? — Not more than 
that, sir. 

1715. Mr. Molloy. — TJ sed the people you paid 
the 2s. 6cl. a day to get di-ink ? — They used. ' I gave 
them a portion of it. 

1716. Who gave the ordei-s in 'the houses to get the 
drink ? — Keeffe in general. 

1717. Who else? — I don’t recollect, indeed, sir. 

1718. You understood that he was the person to 
give the orders for the drink ? — Mostly, sir. He used 
to get orders from Mr. O’Beime’s man, and he used to 
give them to us then. 

1719. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Although you did not 
get an order. I suppose you shared the produce of some 
of the order's — that you shared what was got on other 
orders ? — I don’t think I did, six', moi'e than once. 

1720. You had 135 men in your army? — For two 
days, sir. 

1721. For how many days had you a lot of people 
collected at all ? — We had men for I suppose about 
six ox’ seven weeks. 

1722. Would you be able to make out about how 
much money you got altogether, £50, or £60, or 
£80 ? — I think I did more, six-. 

1723. Did you go beyond £100? — No ; about £80 
or £90. 

1724. And the largest sum you got at any time 
was £24 10s. ?— Yes, sir. 

1725. How long were yoxx getting all this money? 
— About seven or eight weeks, while the election went 
on. 

1726. During the whole course of the election, from 
the time Mr. O’Beime came until it was over? — Yes, 

1727. And the whole of that money was spent on 
men forming the crowd ? — It was. 

1728. Was there anybody else having men hired 
f r Mr. O.’Beix-ne besides these : Keeffe had these ? — 
Keeffe’s and mine were all one. 

1729. Did you actually pay them? — No, sir; I 
never paid a man but once. I paid them 5s. a piece 
for two days. I got that money altogether'. 

1730. That was for 135 men? — Yes, six-. 

1731. That was £24 10s.? — That was the money 
got and paid, six - . 

1732. What about the £80 or £90? — I got money 
afterwards, six-, myself, and the other man used to get 
money for himself and for myself.. 

1733. What other man? — Meenehan. 

1734. Then you got more than £24 10s. ? — I don’t 
know that I did, sir. I didn’t give some of them 
more than a half-crown. 

1735. Yoxx told me you got from first to last in or 
about £80 ? — I did, six - . 

1736. And that was going on dxn'ing all the election ? 
— It was, six - , between myself and M'eenehan. 

1737. Are you counting any of this as money that 
Meenehan got ? — I am, sir, for I received all the 
money. I gave some to Meenehan. 

1738. You only gave Meenehan his own share? — 
Yes, sir. 

1739. Did Meenehan get any money to pay for men ? 
— Not to my knowledge. I think he got it one day 
to pay some women. 

1740. Were you and Keeffe paying those men at tlxe 
same time ? — He would pay it without fixe : any time 
I wanted men I would go to the house to him. 

1741. Keeffe told us he paid £150 s were they the 
same men ? — They were the same men. 

1742. Do you mean to say that £150 and £90 
wex-e paid amongst 140 men ? — I don’t know what they 
got, sir. 

1743. Was it not Mi - . O’Beime himself that paid 
you? — He paid me the £24 10s. himself. 

1744. Where did you get the rest? — I got it from 
the valet. 

1745. What was the valet’s name? — Leonax'd was 
his Christian name. 

1746. Mr. Molloy. — D id you get all tlxe £80 


Thikd Day. 
October 6, 

Edmond 

Canavan. 
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or £90 from Leonard except tlie £24 10s. that you 
got from Mr. O’Beime himself? — Yes, sir. 

1747. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You say there were lists 
made out by Meenelian? — Yes, that was all the Ests I 
ever handled, sir. 

17 48. Was the money paid without giving any ac- 
count of it? — I handed in the lists to Mr. O’Beirne. 

1749. That was only one list: you say you never got 
more than one list? — Yes, sir. 

1750. Then at least over £50 were got at other times. 
Did you get that money without handing in any list ? 
— Never, sir, for I used to get subsistence money, as 
it was called. 

1751. Were there any voters amongst those men? 
—No, sir. 

1752. What did you do with the list? — We tore it 
up after paying the men. 


1753. Are you quite sure that there was no voter 
amongst them? — No, sir, not one. 

1754. What men were they ? — Men of the town. 

1755. I ask you again, are you quite sure that there 
were no voters amongst them ? — Sure we would have 
no voters in such a common list, sir. 

1756. Why? — For they wouldn’t take half-a-crown. 

1757. Mr. Molloy. — How do you know they 
would not take half-a-crown ; did you try ? — I wouldn’t 
try them with it, sir. 

1758. Why would you not try them with it ? — Be- 
cause I would be ashamed. I couldn’t say would they 
take anything. 

1759. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you know what the 
name of Mi - . O’Beirne’s valet was ; are you sure it was 
Leonard? — Leonard was his name, sir. 


Meenehan. 


John Meenclum sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


1760. You were employed at the last election? — 
Yes, sir. 

1761. For what purpose were you employed ? — For 
protecting the pei-son of Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

1762. Who employed you?— Mr. O’Beirne himself. 

1763. What did he tell you when he was employing 
you ? — He told me to have an eye to him through the 
streets and to see him over the poll all right. 

1764. You had people assisting you ?-^-Yes, of 
course. 

1765. Did he tell you how those people were to be 
paid ? — He did not. 

1766. How were they paid? — They were paid half- 
a-crown a day. 

1767. Who paid it to them? — Canavan. 

1768. You used to make out the list? — I made one 
list for Canavan. 

1769. When was that? — In or about the 17th or 
18th October. 

1770. How many persons were on that list ? — One 
hundred and thirty-six. 

1771. How many days had you them? — Only one 
day. 

1772. Where did you get the money to pay them ? 
—I don’t know where Canavan got it. 

1773. You were not with him when he got it? — 
I was, sir, but 1 didn’t see him getting it. When he 
came outside Dunn’s hotel he told me he had the 
money to pay the men, and I had the list in my 
pocket. 

1774. How much money had he? — Twenty-two 
pounds. There was two pounds of it, a pound a piece 
for each of us, subsistence. 

1775. How many weeks were you employed? — From 
the 15th October to the 20th November. 

1776. How much did you get in all ? — As far as I 
can recollect I got £5, and he the same. 

1777. At different times? — Yes, weekly. We 
skipped'one week'. We had a right to get £6. 

1778. Who gave you this money? — About three 
times I got £1 from Canavan, and I got £1 at each 
time three times from Mr. O’Beirne’s valet. 

1779. What is his name ? — Henry Raven. 

1780. Did Mr. O’Beirne tell you Raven would give 
you the money? — He told me himself he would see 
me paid decently when the election would be over, 
and that lie would subsist us from week to week. 

1781. When the election was over did he pay you ? 
—No, sir ; he made his exit without paying. 

1782. Where did the men get the drink? — At 
Maher’s, Ryan’s, Grace’s, Condon’s and Joe Ryan’s. 

1783. Used they pay for it there? — No, sir. 

1784. Who paid for the drink they got I couldn’t 
say was it Mr. O’Beirne’s valet or Mick Keeffe. 

1785. Who used to give the orders for the drink ? 
— Michael Keeffe and the valet. 

1786. How many orders did the valet give? — I 
couldn’t tell you how many ; there was a good many. 


1787. When you wanted an order you could go to 
him? — Yes, or to Keeffe. 

1788. He used to send it in writing ?^-He used to 
send it in writing. 

1789. How many orders did Raven give ? —He could 
not give less than twenty or thirty. 

1790. They were not all to the same place ? — No. 

1791. To your knowledge he gave between twenty 
and thirty orders in writing ? — Yes, he did. 

1792. You are able to read and write ? — Yes, sir. 

1793. Used he direct the order to one of those 
persons you have named, on the order itself? — Yes, 

1794. You read some of them, I suppose ? — I did. 

1795. Tell us what was in them ? — “ Give the bearer, 
John Meenehan, an order for two gallons or a gallon 
of whiskey, or twenty glasses,” according to the quan- 
tity would be walking the streets daily. 

1796. And he used to divide the order's between the 
people you have mentioned? — Yes. 

1797. What would you do when you got an order? 
I would go to the shop it would be on and give an 
order, and get the drink for the men. 

1798. The orders that Keeffe used to give, were 
they the same as Raven’s ? — No, sir ; Keeffe would go 
personally to the shop, and tell them to give it to me 
or another man, on his account. 

1799. Did you ever go to Maher’s with an order? 
—No. 

1S00. Did you to Ryan’s? — I did. 

1801. Where did you get that order ? — From 
Raven. 

1802. How many orders did you give Ryan?— I 
can’t say. 

1803. Did you give four or five ? — I did not. 

1804. Did you give two ? — There was an order for 
two gallons of whiskey the night of the nomination. 
I can’t recollect whether it was Raven or Keeffe that 
went down to order these two gallons of whiskey. I 
was the man who was directed to take out the whiskey 
and bring it to my house to distribute it. Any order 
I got on this place was a small order for about twenty 
glasses. 

1805. Did you see Canavan get any of those orders ? 
— -I did not, sir. He may get one. There was an 
order to Pat'Meara given by Michael Hanley, and he 
is deceased now. 

1806. How much was that order for? — It was for 
half a gallon of whiskey. I drank some of it ; I knew 
it was to be got. 

1807. Mr. Griffin. — Did 'you hear of any money 
being given to any persons who were voters? — I did, 

1808. Whom did you hear it about ? — I heard that 
money was given on the part of Mr. Munster. 

1809. To whom did you hear it was given ? — Begor, 
’tis a very tedious account of all of them, sir. I only 
heard a rumour. 
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1810. Did you hear any names ? — I heard Micky 
Noonan, a butcher, of Lady ’s-wel 1-street, and James 
Carroll, of Lady’s-well-street, a dealer. 

1811. Did you hear of anybody else? — I did. 

1S1 2. Whom else? — John Reilly, of Lady’s- well. 

1813. Anybody else ? — Body Fogarty, sir. 

1814. Those are all butchers? — Yes. 

1815. Anybody else? — Yes. 

181G. Whom else? — Ned Long, of Lady’s-well. 

1817. Anybody else ? — Frank Dwyer, Lady’s-well. 

1818. Anybody else? — Bill Quinlan, Lady’s-well; 
John Rockford, Canopy-street. 

1819. Whom else ?— Tom Connor, the cooper, living 
in Bohermore. 

1820. Anybody else? — Johnny Hanley, of Bosca- 
bell. 

1821. Anybody else ? — I think, as far as I can recol- 
lect, James Mulcahy, of Bohermore. 

1822. Is that all you recollect? — That is ail, sir. 

1823. Do you remember hearing whether any 
money was given by Mr. O’Bcirne at all ? — I did, sir. 

1824. Who did you -hear got it? — The Commons 
men, sir. 

1825. What Commons men ? — I don’t know the 
Commons men at all, sir. 

1826. What did you hear they got ? — £25 or £30 


1827. Did you hear who gave it to them? — I did 
not, sir. 

1828. Did you hear any talk about it ? — I heard that 
they were getting it from Mr. O’Beirne or his agents. 

1829. Did you hear at all what it was ? — No. 

1830. Mr. Molloy. — Did you not ask who was 
giving the money ? — I had no communication with the 
agents, but only the town talk. 

1831. Did you hear who was giving all that money ? 
— -I heard it was given by Mr. O’Beirne or his agents, 
I can’t say who they were. 

1832. Mr. Griffin. — Do you know how many of 
the Commons men voted for Mr. O'Beirne? — As far 
as I recollect, twenty-nine or thirty. 

1833. Did you hear who was the man who distri- 
buted the money ? — No, sir. 

1834. Do you know a man named John Ryan? — 
I know a man of that name. 

1835. There are two John Ryans; do you know 
John Ryan that lives on the Race-course? — I do. 

1836. Is that at the Commons ? — I suppose it is ; T 
never was on the Commons. 

1837. Did you hear he had anything to do with 
giving money to people ? — I did not, sir. 

1838. Mr. Molloy. — Where does Thomas Connor 
the cooper, live ? — I cannot exactly say is it Boher’_ 
more or Canopy-street. I believe it is Canopy-street. 


Michael O'Sullivan was called, but did not appear. 


William Lamb and Thomas Kennedy answered to their names, and were put outside the court-house, and a 
constable directed to keep them 'from communicating with anyone. 


Simon Tracey l-ecalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


1839. You are already sworn? — Yes. 

1840. Mr. Kennedy, who was here, is a connexion 
of yours? — Yes. 

1841. What connexion is he of yours ? — My wife is 
bis sister-in-law. We are married to two sisters. 

1842. Is Mr. Lamb any connexion or relation of 
yours? — No. 

1843. Had you any communication with Mr. 
Kennedy with reference to the election, during the 
course of the election ? — I had. 

1844. Of what character? — To vote for Mr. O’Beirne. 

1845. Did you canvass him ? — Yes. 

1846. Were you directed by anyone to canvass him ? 
— I was not particularly directed to him. As brother- 
in-law I solicited his vote, 

1847. Did Mr. O’Beirne make a public canvass? — 
He did. 

1848. And I suppose he canvassed your brother-in- 
law ? — Yes. 

1849. Did he canvass your brother-in-law before 
you canvassed him ? — I don’t know. 

1850. What time did you canvass him ? — Generally 
all the time that Mr. O’Beime was in town I was 
speaking to Kennedy about it. In fact there was no 
occasion to canvass Kennedy because he was always 
to give his vote. 

1851. Why did you canvass him then ? — Because 
I was always in with him. 

1852. Did you swear you canvassed him ? — I did. 

1853. Have you told me now there was no occasion 
to canvass him? — I only say it nominally, sir. 

1854. If he was all along inclined to vote for Mr. 
O’Bcime, I want to know why you went to canvass 
him? — I am always in with Mr. Kennedy and we 
would be speaking about the election, and I asked Mr. 
Kennedy wouldn’t he give his vote to Mr. O’Beirne. 

1855. Did you know at that time that he was going 
to vote for Mr. O’Beirne? — Yes. 

1856. And still you asked him would he not vote for 
him? — Yes, I would. 

1857. When did you first know that Kennedy would 
C 


vote for Mr. O’Beirne ?— -He was always inclined to 
vote for him. 

1S58. When did you first know it? — This many a day. 

1859. Did you know how Kennedy would vote in 
’65 ?— I did. 

1860. How did he vote then? — For John Lanigan. 

1861. Had you a vote in ’65 1— No. 

1862. For whom were you engaged in ’65 ? — For no 
person. 

1863. Did you not take any part in the election of 
’65 ? — No. 

1864. Mr. O’Beirne was the candidate against Mr. 
Lanigan in ’65 ?-— Yes. 

1865. And Kennedy voted against him? — Yes. 

1866. In any of the 'conversations you had with 
Mr. Kennedy, did you speak about any money or 
cheques ? — No. 

1867. Did you ever speak, directly or indirectly, 
about money being going for voting at this election I 
—No. 

1868. Or of any cheques being going? — No. 

1869. Did you tell him you had got a cheque for 
£60 ? — I don’t know I did. 

1870. Try and recollect? — I didn’t. 

1871. Are you quite positive ; if you cannot answer 
any question tell me so ; but recollect Mr. Kennedy 
will be examined? — To my knowledge I don’t recollect 
telling Mi - . Kennedy. I may have told him, but I 
don’t recollect telling him. 

1872. You do not recollect telling him that you had 
got a cheque for £60? — No. 

1873. Was there any reason you should not have 
told him? — No. 

1874. Have you any recollection one way or the 
other about telling him ? — No. 

1875. Are you on very intimate terms? — Yes. 

1876. The most intimate terms? — Not more so. 

1S77. And your evidence is, that you have no re- 
collection of telling him of having got so large a sum 
as £60 for your own personal use ? — I don’t know ; I 
may have told him. 

F 


Third D.vr. 
October <>. 
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Third Day. 1878. I do not want to disparage your position, but 

I suppose getting in a day £60 is not a matter of every- 

Octnber f>. j a y occurrence, and therefore is a matter of some im- 
SimonTracey. portanco ? — Yes. 

• 1879. It would take a long time in the ordinary 
course of your business to earn £60 1 — Yes, sometimes ; 
sometimes very short. I mightn’t earn it in five 
months, or in three days, or a week. 

1 880. You do not recollect having told your intimate 
friend of having got this £601 — I don’t recollect. 

1881. Lid you tell anybody? — I didn’t tell any- 
body to my knowledge. 

1882. Did you tell your wife? — I did tell my wife, 
of course. It was on the eve of the election I got that 
order, that is about October. I believe I was incor- 
rect yesterday when I said February. I was incorrect, 
and contradict that. 

1883. You did swear you got it in February, and I 
showed you you were wrong? — The excitement I was 
in at the time led to it. 

1 884. Do not be excited now ; did you tell your 
wife you had got it? — I did ; that I got £60 from Mr. 
O'Beirne for an agent, for the services T had done Mr. 
O’Beirne. 

1S85. On what day did you get it? — T got it some 
time in the month of October. 

1886. What services had you done Mr. O’Beirne 
then ? — Canvassed parties about the town. 

1S87. Mr. O’Beirne did not arrive until the 26th of 
October? — It is in November I got it, sir ; that time 
I got that cheque, the election took place about the 
18th or 20th November. I got that cheque the week 
before, or a few days before the election. 

1888. And did you tell your wife the day you got 
it 1 — I don’t know I told her the day I got it. I told 
her some time afterwards. T put the cheque in a 
cabinet drawer some time afterwards. I didn’t put 
the cheque in the box, but the cabinet drawer. 

1889. Had you any communication with Lamb 
about the election ? — I asked him for his vote. 

1890. When did you ask him? — Some time during 
the time of the election ; some time during the election. 

1891. Do you know how Lamb voted in ’65? — He 
had no vote in '65, 1 believe. I don’t think he had. 

1892. Do you know that Mr. O’Beirne canvassed 


Lamb?— I know me and Mr. O’Beirne in person went 
to Lamb’s house, and Lamb was not within. 

1893. When did you call again ? — This was on the 
eve of the election. 

1894. Hn.d y 0U been with him before then? — I 
suppose Mr. O’Beirne saw him. 

1895. Had he been canvassed by him ? — No. 

1896. Was Lamb doubtful? — I believe he was in 
favour of Mr. O’Beirne. 

1897. Was he doubtful? — I couldn’t tell. 

1898. If Mr. O’Beirne had canvassed him before 
and got his promise, was there any necessity for you 
to see him again ? — I couldn’t tell. 

1899. Did you go to see him again ? — I seen him at 
Kennedy’s house ; he is a relative of Kennedy s. 

1900. When did you see him at Kennedy’s house? 
— Some nights after this. 

1901. Was this on the occasion that you had a talk 
with Kennedy about the election ? — I don’t know that 
it was. 

1902. Did you see the two of them together there ? 
—I did. 

1903. Did you see them more than once? — I seen 
him there several times ; he is there often. 

1904. Did you see him with reference to the elec- 
tion? — I don’t know exactly with reference to the 
election. 

1905. Did you canvass him in Kennedy’s house ?— 

I asked him would he vote for Mr. O’Beirne, and he 
said he would. 

1906. Was Kennedy present? — I believe he was. 

1907. Did you tell Lamb anything about the 
cheque ? — No. 

1908. You are quite sure of that? — Yes. 

1909. Mr. Griffin. — Did you say yesterday with 
reference to the services you had done for Mr. O’Beirne, 
that you didn’t work very hard ? — I didn’t work very ■ 
hard. 

1910. Then there were a great many persons who 
did as much work for Mr. O’Beirne as you did ? — I 
suppose that they did. 

1911. Did he give anybody else £60? — I don’t 
know what he did. 

1912. Did you hear of his giving anybody else £60 ? 
—No, sir. 


Thomas Kennedy sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


1913. Have you been out of court just now, during 
Mr. Tracey’s examination? — Yes, sir. 

1914. Were you within hearing of Mr. Tracey’s 
evidence? — No, sir. 

1915. I believe you were in court yesterday during 
Mr. Tracey’s examination ? — I was, sir. 

1916. We are told that you are a brother-in-law of 
Mrs. Tracey’s ? — Exactly, sir. 

1917. And that Mr. Tracey canvassed you at the 
last election? — He did, with Mr. O’Beirne; Mr. 
O’Beirne and himself. 

1918. Had you been previously canvassed by Mr. 
O’Beirne?— I was. 

1919. What answer did you give to Mr. O’Beime 
on the first occasion ? — I told Mr. O’Beirne that in 
consequence of his parliamentary career, that there 
was no gentleman that would ever put up in Cashel I 
would vote for before him. 

1920. Did Mr. Tracey come to convass you after 
that ? — Yes, with Mr. O’Beirne. 

1921. Although you had given him that pronounced 
answer on the first occasion? — Yes, sir: the reason 
Mr. O’Beirne called the second time was, the opposing 
candidate, Mr. Munster, was pleased to deal with me 
in my business, and left me a good deal of money, and 
a report was circulated that I had changed my opinion, 
and Mr. O’Beirne took the liberty of calling on me 
with Mi'. Tracey. I told Mr. O’Beirne that I would 
not change my opinion for any money. 

1922. What is your business? — Ideal in new and 
second-hand clothes. 


1923. And Mr. Munster purchased from you ? — Yes. 

1924. What did he purchase ? — Some of the clothing 
I had, for some of the poor people of the town. 

1925. To what extent? — In or about £30 worth I 
believe. Not so much, but not vei'y far from it; be- 
tween £20 and £30. 

1926. Did Mr. Munster purchase from you per- 
sonally ? — Yes. 

1927. Did he come to your shop ? — Yes. 

1928. Did he purchase those altogether? — No; it 
was at different times. 

1929. I suppose you have an account of it : do you 
keep a set of books 1 — No ; I keep no books. 

1930. That is not a prudent thing? — I think it a 
very prudent thing in our way, for when we get our 
money we put it into the bank, and that is all we 
want. 

1931. Have you any entry of the sales you made 
to Mr. Munster'? — No, sir; Mr. Munster sent me the 
money, and I thought no further about it. 

1932. Mr. Tracey is a very intimate friend of yours? • 
—Oh, yes. 

1933. Did he tell you of the £60 cheque he got ? — 
He did, sir. 

1934. When did he tell you ? — The day that he got 
it, and I seen the cheque. 

1935. You saw it? — Yes. 

1936. Where did you see it ? — With Mr. Tracey- 

1937. In his own house was it? — In my house. 

1938. He came to your house and showed itto you? 
—Yes. 
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1939. Did you see it more than once with liim ? — 
No, but once. 

194-0. You had conversations about it more than 
once 'j_I don’t think I ever spoke again about it. The 
time after Mr. O’Beirne appointed him agent he showed 
me the cheque. It was drawn in his own name. 

1941. Perhaps you. could tell us the date of the 
cheque ? — The exact date, as near as I can guess, was 
about a week I believe or better before the day of nomi- 
nation : that is as near as I can guess. 

1942. It was on the very day that he got it he 
showed it to you ? — Yes. 

1943. Did the date of the cheque correspond with 
the day on which it was shown to you ? — I could not 
swear that ; I can’t exactly say. 

1944. Was it in or about that day! — In or about 

that day. • 

1945. Was the date of the cheque, that day or the 
day before ? — I believe it was the very day he got the 
cheque he showed it to me. 

1946. Mr. Lamb is your brother-id-law ? — Yes. 

1947. Was he present then ? — He was, to the best 
of my knowledge. Yes, he was. 

1948. And the cheque was shown to him as well ? 
I think it was shown to him. 

1949. And you talked about the matter ? — No great 
conversation at all ; we only talked and looked at the 
cheque. 

1950. The three of you looked at the cheque and 
talked about it ? — Any conversation about the cheque 
I can’t recollect : we were perfectly satisfied when Mr. 
Tracey was to be paid for his services. 

1951. Do you know if Mr. Tracey did not give any 
service? — I believe he did give service. 

1952. Did you not hear him say that he gave very 
little ?— What he had to canvass was me and my 
brother-in-law ; whether he canvassed any more I don’t 
know : I used to be from home at times. 

1953. Was the cheque given to him for canvassing 
you and your brother-in-law ? — I can’t say, sir. 

1954. Was the cheque given to him for canvassing 
you and your brother-in-law? — I really couldn’t swear 

1955. Were you to get any part of the cheque? — 
Not at all. 

1956. Was there any conversation as to getting part 


of it ?— Not the least. There was not a farthing to be Thibd Day. 
given to me, nor really did I expect a farthing. October 6. 

1957. Was there any conversation with you about 

it ? — No conversation whatever. Thomas 

1958. You voted in ’65 for Mr. Lanigan?— I did. Ke,meiI y- 

1959. And against Mr. O’Beirne? — Yes. 

1960. I suppose Mr. O’Beirne canvassed you in ’65 ? 

He did. 

1961. Had you voted against Mr. O’Beirne before 
that again ? — I had not a vote on that occasion. 

1962. On the former occasion, when Mr. O’Beirne 
was a candidate ? — Yes, Mr. Griffith’s valuation was 
reduced from £8, but in ’52 1 was rated at £9. 

1963. Are you a married man? — I was married, but 
I am a widower now. 

1964. Was your wife alive at the late election? — 

No, not for the last fourteen years. 

1965. Plad you any communication with your sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Tracey, with respect to the cheque ? — 

No, we both live opposite each other in the same street. 

1966. And you are in constant communication?— 

Yes ; very friendly. 

1967. You spoke with her about the cheque, doubt- 
less? — I can’t swear that I ever spoke to her with 
respect to the cheque. It would not suit me to leave 
my establishment to be going to other houses. 

1968. Are you not constantly going over and having 
a chat with her? — Not very often then. 

1969. I am quite sure that if you think of it you 
will find that you spoke to her about the cheque ? — I 
don’t see the object I would have. 

1970. As a mere matter of gossip : £60 is a large 
sum of money ; and Mr. Tracey getting £60, making a 
large increase in his income for the year, would be 
a matter of congratulation to your sister-in-law ? — 1 
couldn’t swear I was speaking particularly to her as 
to the cheque. 

1971. Did it come incidentally into conversation at 
any time ? — I don’t think I ever spoke of the cheque 
to Mrs. Tracey. 

1972. Did she know of the existence of that cheque ? 

— I suppose she did. I suppose her husband wouldn’t 
deny such a thing from his wife. 

1973. Did you hear her speaking to anybody else 
about it? — No, sir, I didn’t. 


1974. You are brother-in- law of Mr. Kennedy? — Yes. 

1975. You are a voter in Cashel? — Yes. 

1976. And voted at the last election for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — Yes. 

1977. Had you a vote in the previous election ? — 
No, sir. 

1978. That was the first time you had a vote ? — Yes. 

1979. Do you recollect being in the shop of your 
brother-in-law, Mr. Kennedy, any day and seeing a 
cheque for £60 ? — Yes. 

1980. And you had a conversation with him about 
it? — No. 

1981. Did you hear anything about it? — No. 

1982. You saw the cheque in his hand?— rYes. 

1983. And he said nothing ? — He held the cheque ; 
and “ here is a cheque,” says he, “ I am after getting for 
£60.” 

1984. Then there was some conversation — you first 
said there was not any conversation at all ? — There was 
no conversation between him and Kennedy and me 
when he drew out the cheque and 'said, “ There is a 
cheque I am after getting for £60.” 

1985. Was that all that was said? — That was all 
that was said. I returned then, and went home. 

1986. Did you hear any more about it before ?— I 
never heard of the cheque until I seen it with Mr. 
Tracey. 

1987. Did you hear he was going to ask for the 
cheque ? — I did not. 

1988. Did he say what the cheque was for? — He 
did not. 


William Lamb sworn : examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

, William 

1989. And do you mean to say, that he did not say j, am b. 
what the cheque was for when he showed it? — I swear 
on my oath he didn’t say what it was for. 

1990. He did not say it was for himself? — Not to 
my knowledge in any way. 

1991. Did you see the amount of the cheque? — I 
did. I seen the number of the cheque for sixty pounds. 

1992. Do you recollect the date of it? — To the best 
of my belief it was from the 16th to the 20th No- 
vember. 

1993. You swear he did not say what it was for? — 

No, he did not.* 

1994. When you saw the cheque for £60, payable 
to Mr. Tracey, is it not a strange thing that you did 
not ask what it was for ? — I was called by one of the 
children to go home. 

1995. Is that the only reason that you did not ask 
what it was for ? — I had not time. 

1996. Did you know what it was for? — No. 

1997. Did you suspect what it was for? — ISIo. 

1998. Had you any conversation before that with 
Tracey about it? — The Saturday night before, Tracey 
came to me and asked me what way would I go, 
and I said I would vote as my brother-in-law would 
vote. 

1999. Did he say he had any conversation with his 
brother-in-law about it ? — He said no such thing, sir ; 
what occurred between Tracey and me occurred before 
Mr. Kennedy. 

2000. Mr. Kennedy was not present when this 
conversation took place, was he?— Ho was ; it was 

F 2 
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at niglxt after coming home about eight o’clock. I 
said any way my brother-in-law would go I would go 
with him. 

2001. Had you and your brother-in-law any con- 
versation about voting at any other time? — No, we 
had not. 

2002. None at all ? — Mr. Kennedy and me agreed 
with each other to vote for Mr. O’Eeirne, as being the 
best member for the country. 

2003. Then you had some conversation ? — That was 
all the conversation we had. I believe it was on the 
same night. 

2004. Do you mean to say you never had any other 
talk with Mr. Kennedy except that? — There was 
general talk, but that is all I can recollect. I said 
wherever he would go I would go, and he said Mr. 
O’Boirne was the best man, and he was promised three 
months or six months before that for Mr. O’Beirne. 
I believe that on the last occasion he came to Cashel 
he said he would vote for him. 

2005. Mr. Kennedy told you all this? — Yes. 

2000. Was there any talk of money going for votes ? 

2007. At any time ? — Not between him and me. 

2008. Do you know of any between him and any- 
body else? — No, I was not in town. 

2009. Did you hear anything about cheques? — No, 
I had no business in Cashel, and I was n’ot in Cashel, 

T was out in my employment. I am a gardener by 
trade, and I could not spare time to be in Cashel. 

2010. A man would come in to have half an hour’s 
talk? — I couldn’t come in five miles, I was at Mr. 
Murphy’s, of Woodford. 

2011. Were you in employment about the election 
time ? — Up to the Saturday before the election. 


2012. What brought you to Cashel the day yon 
were there and saw this cheque ? — That was, I believe, 
the Monday or so before the election. 

2013. What brought you in that day ? — I stopped at 
home that day to vote for Mr. O’Eeirne, because the 
day after that would be the nomination. 

2014. Yon could not stop at home three or four days 
to vote. You told me you could not come in from your 
work to have a conversation with Mr. Kennedy, and 
still you admitted that you were there and saw this 
cheque ? — I go out on Monday and come in on Saturday. 

2015. What brought you in the night you were 
with Kennedy and saw Tracey ? — That was on Saturday 
night when he called to Kennedy’s house, and on 
Monday I seen the cheque, to the best of my opinion. 

2016. Did you see Tracey that day before you saw 
the cheque ? — Not to my knowledge. 

2017. Did Kennedy tell yon he had been speaking 
to Tracey? — -No. 

2018. Did you hear anything about any conversation 
with Tracey unial you went in and saw the cheque ? — 
I didn’t. 

2019. What time of the day was it? — To the best 
of my opinion about 12 or 1 o’clock. 

2020. You said that one of the children came to 
call you ? — Yes. 

2021. Whose children? — My children. 

2022. To call you where? — To go to my own house. 

2023. How long had you been in Kennedy’s at the 
time you were called ? — From ten to fifteen minutes. 

2024. Were you sent for to go to Kennedy’s ? — No, 
I went on my own accord there. If I don’t get my 
expenses I will summon Mi\ Munster for six days I 
lost hero before on his business. 


Simon Tracey recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


2025. Did you hear this witness swear you showed 
him a cheque ? — I did. 

2026. Is that true ? — I don’t recollect that I showed 
it fo him. 


2027. Did you swear to me that you never showed 
that cheque to this man ? — I did. 

2028. Is his evidence true or false ? — I can’t say. 


Michael O’Sullivan was called but did not appear. 


Michael Quirlce sworn ; examined by Mi\ Griffin. 


2029. You are a voter ? — Yes. 

2030. Were you a voter previous to the last elec- 
tion ? — No, sir. 

2031. What were you at the previous election? — 
Check clerk for one of the candidates. 

2032. Whom did you vote for at the last election? — 
For Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

2033. Do you know Mr. Laffan ? — I do, sir. 

2034. Did you get a cheque from one of the Messrs. 
Laffan before the last election ? — I did, sir. 

2035. Which of them ?— Mr. Michael Laffan. 

2036. Why did he give you the cheque? — He gave 
me the cheque by way of retainer ; 1 could’nt vote. 

2037. Was it a written document ? — It was a writ- 
ten document. 

2038. When did he give it to you ? — Previous to 
the polling. 

2039. How long was it after the nomination? — No, 
it wasn’t after the nomination. 

2040. How long before the election was it? — A 
couple of days. 

2041. Had he previously canvassed you to vote for 
Mi - . Munster? — No. 

2042. He never asked you to vote for Mr. Mun- 
ster ? — Never. 

2043. Had you promised to vote for any party be- 
fore that? — I promised Mr. Grace to vote for Mr. 
O’Beime. 

2044. Did Mi*. Laffan know that ?— He did. 

2045. What did he say to you when he came ? — He 


gave me the document. I was writing for Mr. Laffan 
the day previously for the county, and he gave me the 
document. 

2046. Was Mr. Michael Laffan engaged in the 
county election too ? — He was. 

2047. For whom was he engaged in the county 
election ? — The Honorable Charles White, I think. 

204S. You were writing for him in connexion with 
the election? — I was. 

2049. What did he say when he gave you the docu- 
ment ? — Not a word. 

2050. What was the document that he gave you? 
— A cheque for five guineas. 

2051. What had you asked him for? — I asked him 
for some money. I went across to the bank and 
cashed it. When I found it was to break my vote 1 
returned it the next morning. 

2052. Did you spend any of the money in the mean- 
time ? — I spent Is. 6 d. of it, which I had to supply. 

2053. Did you know anything of money going at 
the last election ? — Not a word, sir, only that I did 
not get a shilling of it at either side. 

2054. Did you hear of any people getting money? 
— I* did. I heard that young Carroll got £35 ; he 
showed it to me. It was not a cheque , he got, but 
notes. 

2055. Did you know that money was given to the 
Commons people ? — I did not. 

205G. Did you know that money was given at the 
previous elections ? — I did. I recollect the election 
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when J ohn Carden was a candidate, and no one voted 
for him that was not paid. 

2057. Do you know anything about money having 
been going at the election of ’65 ? — I do not, sir. I 
couldn’t say, although I was check clerk. 

2058. I suppose you often heard that the Commons 
people used to get money for their votes ? — It was a 
common rumour, sir, but I never saw it. 

2059. Did you ever hear by whose hands it was 
distributed ? — No, sir. 

2060. Mr. Molloy. — You were working for Mr. 
Baffin at the last election ? — -I was, sir. 

2061. You asked him for some money ? — Yes. 

2062. W hat was the money for? — For what I earned. 

2063. And what did he give you ? — This cheque. 

2064. Had he the cheque written out ? — It was for 
money I asked him. 

2065. Did lie do anything but hand you the cheque 
when you asked him for money ? — He told me to follow 
him to Corcoran’s hotel ; and lie gave me this cheque, 
and I cashed it. 

2066. Did you follow him to Corcoran’s hotel ? — I 
did. 

2067. Did he write it tliei-e ? — I can’t tell. 

2068. Did you look at it ?— I did. 

2069. What was it for ? — For £5. 

2070. Did you expect £5 ? — No. 

2071. Did you ask him for £5 ? — No. 

2072. You say Mr. Laffan knew that you had pro- 
mised Mr. O’Beime to vote for him ? — I didn’t see Mr. 
O’Beime. 

2073. You said that Mr. Laffan knew you had pro- 
mised to vote for Mr. O’Bcirne. How did he know 
that ? — He knew I was always in the habit of writing 


tor Mr. Grace, who was the conducting agent of Mr. 
O Leirne, and that I would not vote against him : 
that is the only way he knew it. 

2074. Were you ever canvassed by Mr. O’Beirne? 
— No, but Mr. Grace. 

2075. When did Mr. Grace canvass you ’—Before 
Mr. O’Beime came to town I asked him for some em- 
ployment about the election. “Oh, I can give you 
no employment,” said he, “ for we will want your 


2076. After you got this £5 cheque from Mr. 
Laffan, did any person call on you on Mr. O’Beirne’s 
behalf? — No, there didn’t. 

2077. No person ?— No ; my own sister said, “ Did 
you hear what Mr. Laffan told Con Can-oil, that your 
vote was broke now, and that you can’t vote for Mr. 
O’Beimo.” 


2078. Did any person on Mr. O’Beime’s side tell 
you to give back the cheque ?— No, but I heard of 
others giving them back, and I followed the same 
course. 


2079. Did you get anything for your vote at the 
last election ? — Not a shilling, sir. 

2080. Did you get any money on account of the 
. last election ? — Not a penny. 

2081. Did you get more than a penny from any- 
body ? — 1 did not. 

2082. Mr. Waters, q.c.— That will do ; you may 
retire. — Will I be paid for my loss of time here, sir? 

2083. Did you.get any cffer of work that you have 
lost by being here? — I couldn’t account for that, sir; 
but I may earn 5s. 6 cl. a day. 

2084. I am not going to let any person make money 
of this inquiry. 


Third Dat. 
October 6. 

Michael 

Quirke. 


Thomas Farrell sworn; examined by Mr. Waters o.c. 


2085. Are you a voter in Cashel ?— No, sir ; I have 
no vote. 

20S6. I believe you are very busy, generally about 
elections, though? — Very little, sir. 

2087. Were you engaged about the last election ? — 
Never, sir. 

2088. Did you do anything ? — Whatever I done it 
was by my own accord I did it, sir-. 

2089. Take care of the way you are answering. I 
asked you were you engaged at the last election ? — 
By nobody. 

2090. Did you expect to be paid by anybody? — 
No, sir ; when I was not engaged I could not expect 
to be paid. 

2091. Do you know anyone of your name in the 
town of Cashel?— I do, sir. 

2092. Any man of the name Thomas Farrell? — 
No, sir ; there is no man of the name of Thomas Far- 
rell belonging to me in the town of Cashel. 

2093. I did not ask you “belonging to you.” Do 
you know any other man whose name is Thomas, 
Farrell in the town of Cashel? — No, sir. 

2094. Do you say that you were not engaged for any 
one in Cashel at the last election? — No, sir, no one 
employed me. 

2095. Answer my question. I asked you were you 
engaged for anybody at the last election, and you said, 

I was employed by no one.” I recommend you not 
to quibble. I again ask you were you engaged for any 
one, or doing anything for anyone at the last election ? 
—No one engaged me at the last election, only Mr. 
Munster’s party asked me to go to the Commons, and 
J- went when they were going. 

2096. Did you send in a bill to Mr. Munster?— 

I did. 

2097. Was it for £15 ? — I didn’t get it, although I 

sent m the bill. ° 

2098. Did you send in a bill to get £15 ?- 1 sent in 
a bill lor services. 

2099. Now, Mr. Farrell, do you know Michael 
Byan ? — I do, sir. 

2100. Were you present in Michael Ryan’s house 


when Patrick Cunningham was there on one occasion ? 
— I was, sir. 

2101. Did you see Murnane there? — I did, sir. 

2102. Did you see any money given by either of 

them to the other? — No, but 1 remember the Saturday 
morning previous to the election — before the election. 
I was coming up the street from the Lowergate, pass- 
ing to the upper end of the town. Some party met 
me, and told me Mr. Munster’s supporters were to at- 
tend that night at Iiyan’s, and besides the same part of 
the day Michael Ryan went to look for me where I 
was doing business for myself, and didn’t meet me 
there. He met somebody that told me they wanted 
me, and I went to Michael Ryan’s house, and Michael 
Ryan said to me, “ I am getting more money from Mr. 
O’Beirne’s men than Mr. Munster is giving me, and if 
you see anybody belonging to Mr. .Munster, will you 
tell them to that effect ? ” “ ] will,” says I. I came 

out about the street then, and saw nobody belonging 
to Mr. Munster. I met Pat Cunningham and told him 
what Michael Ryan told me. “ Did you take Michael 
Ryan and Murnane’s house?” says I. “Yes,” says 
he. “Well,” says I, “Michael Ryan is after telling 
me he is after getting more money than what you were 
giving him.” “ That couldn’t be possible,” says Pat 
Cunningham, “ for he has half notes, and a written 
receipt from me for the remainder.” “ I don’t know,” 
says I. “ That couldn’t be so,” says Pat Cunningham 
again. “ Come with me,” says I “ and we’ll know the 
difference.” I went with him, and they drew down the 
subject. He called us into the hall and said, “ Isn’t this 
bargain concluded.” Pat Cunningham said that. “No,” 
says he, that's Ryan, “ Murnane isn’t satisfied with- 
out getting £10 for himself.” “I could do no such 
thing,” says Pat Cunningham. Michael Ryan went 
out to the shop and brought in the half notes, and 
Ryan handed him back the receipt that was between 
them. 

2103. Did you go to Ryan’s house after that ? — I did, 
when I saw Mr. O’Beirne’s name placai-ded on the walls 
for a tally-room. I went to the house and drank half 
a glass of whiskey, and I said, “ You have the house 


Thomas 

Farrell. 
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Third Day. set.” “I have," says lie. “Will you take £7 0 for 


October o. t^e house, ” ,says I, out of a joke. 

' 2104. Did you say “ out of a joke,” on your oath ? — 

Thomas Yes, sir. 

Tarred. 2105. Recollect yourself. Did you use the -words 

“ out of a joke ” ? — No, sir. 

2106. Tell me the words you said? — This word. 

2107. Did you say out of a joke that you had been 
sent by one of Mr. Munster’s agents or friends ? — I 
did not, sir. 

2108. If he swore that you said you had been sent 
by one of Mr. Munster's agents, would he be telling 
the truth? — I would be telling the truth; I wasn't 
sent by anyone. 

2109. You went to him ? — Yes. 

2110. And you were not sent by anyone ? — No. 

2111. Did you go anywhere else during the election 
to canvass for Mr. Munster? — I never asked a vote of 
any man, except I might say to a person “ it will be 
better to return Mr. Munster than Mr. O’Beirne.” I 
might say that. 

2112. Mr. Molloy. — W ere you alone that even- 
ing that you say you made the offer of £70 to 
Ryan ? — Not one went in with me but myself. 

2113. Were you not in Ryan’s more than once after 
you saw the money given back? — I am in Ryans 
every day since he came to Cashel. 

2114. Wereyounotin Ryan’s house more than once 


after you saw the money given back : were not the boys 
with you ? — Never, sir ; not one. 

2115. Do you know Edward Duggan? — I do. 

2116. Was not he with you ?— No, sir ; I could take 
the height of that of oaths that I never met him in 
Ryan’s house. 

2117. What is his right name ? — I couldn’t tell you 
whether it is Looby or Duggan. I know the man well. 

2118. Were you ever with him in Ryan’s house?— 
Never. 

2119. Were you ever with him in Ryan’s company 
anywhere ? — Never, anywhere. 

2120. Why did you tell Ryan that if he went with 
Mr. Munster he would get £70 ? — I told him no such 
thing, but I said, “ Will you have £70,” out of a joke. 

2121. You say you did not tell him he would get 

£70? No ; he knew what ho was doing better than 

me. “Will you have £70,” said I to him out of a 
joke, when I took half a glass of whiskey and walked 
out again. 

2122. 'Were you employed by Cunningham? — No. 

2123. Why did you tell Cunningham that Ryan 
said he was offered more money ? — Ryan sent a mes- 
senger for me, and told me if I met any of the parties 
to tell them he had more money to give them than Mr. 
Munster’s men were giving. I delivered the message 
to Cunningham. 


Mr. Edward 


Mr. Edward Henry Biggin recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

2124. Mr. Biggin, do you produce the claim this man has put in ? — I do. 


Thomas 

Farrell. 


Thomas Farrell's examination resumed. 


2125. Mr. Molloy. — To whom did you send the 
bill? — I sent it in to Mr. Laffan. I believe it was 
Mr. Patrick Laffan that got it, to the best of my belief. 

2126. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Is this your own writing ? 
—No, sir. 

2127. Whose -writing is it — who wrote it for you ? 
— I think it was John Duggan, to the best of my 
belief. 

2128. You swore to me that you were not engaged 
by anyone, and did not expect to be paid by .anyone, 


and yet I find a bill for £15 for services rendered at 
the election ? — That is all right, sir. 

2129. Did you render any services to Mr. Munster? 
— Never ; but the day he went to the Commons I 
chanced to say a few words in the Commons. 

2130. Do you mean to say that you tried to get £15 
from Mr. Munster for doing nothing? — I never expected 
it, although that bill going in. I can swear that posi- 
tively. Although that bill going in I never expected 
it. 


Michael O'Sullivan sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


2131. Are you an elector of Cashel ? — I am, sir. 

2132. For whom did you vote at the last election? 
— For Mr. Munster. 

2133. What business are you in? — General busi- 
ness, grocery and meal and flour, and the bakery way. 

2134. This is your letter, 1 believe— [Is [landed his 
letter to Mr. Munster, dated 8th March, 1869]? — Yes, 
that is my letter. 

2135. Were you paid any money for the last 
election by Mr. Munster? — I was, sir. 

2136. How much were you paid? — £98 4a. 4 cl., the 
bill of treating for Mr. Munster, with a mob of parties 
who came round to me time after time. 

2137. Did you furnish any account but this ? — I did. 

2138. To whom did you give the account? — To Mr. 
Michael Laffan, Mr. Minister’s solicitor. 

2139. When did you furnish the account? — Really 
I could not tell — I suppose some time after the 20th 
November — that was the cjfiy of the polling, I believe 
— some time after that. 

2140. About how soon after it? — I suppose about 
three weeks or a fortnight. I could not tell particularly. 
It was before Christmas. 

2141. You say it was before Christmas ?- — It was. 

2142. Arc you quite sure it was before Christmas? 
— It was in fact a month after the election. 

2143. I suppose this is your letter also — [Is handed 
letter dated 8th November]? — Yes, that is my letter. 

2144. I want to know did you send in a bill? — L 
told you I did. 


2145. Besides that letter headed from your shop? — 
I did, a different bill. 

2146. Did that account contain items of the subject 
of your claim against Mr. Munster?— It contained 
what I gave the drink for. Of course I did not give 
the items day after day. 

2147. Was it only one general sum, £98 4s. 4 d., or 
did it contain several items ? — It contained the whole 
money : no different items. 

2148. I see you state in your letter here, that your 
“ bill was supplied on orders given from Mr. Patrick 
Laffan, and the understanding from Mr. Michael 
Laffan?” — In fact though 1 said that in the letter, I 
had very little understanding from him, but had from 
Patrick though. 

2149. Did you receive orders from Mr. Patrick 
Laffan ? — I did, several. 

2150. Had you any understanding with Mr. 
Michael Laffan ? — Though I said that in the letter I 
had not at the time, but I wanted to get paid the 
money. I don’t think I had. I had no understand- 
ing from Mr. Michael Laffan, but I had orders from 
Patrick, he gave me many orders ; though I said it in 
that letter I had no understanding with him. 

2151. Do you mean to say that you deliberately 
wrote a lie in that letter? — I do; I wanted to have 
Mr. Munster pay me, and I said in writing the letter 
that he — in fact in writing to Mr. Munster I said ho 
gave me many orders — that Mr. Michael Laffan did, 
and he might have done it too. 
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2152. Is this true or false — “ Sir, my bill was sup- 
plied by orders from Mr. Pat Laffan, and the understand- 
ing from Mr. Michael Laffan that I was to supply drink 
where I thought it necessary ?” — It is true. 

2153. Is this true : “ Having a great influx of, re- 
course to, and influence on a great number of voters, 
both on the Commons and in the town ?” — Well, they 
are very generally in my house ; that is very correct too. 

2154. Now. you furnished that letter of the 8th 
November? — Yes, that is my letter. 

2155. You furnished the account on that date. You 
furnished the account on the 8th November? — Yes, 
that is the date of that letter. 

215G. Did you demand payment of it in the intex-val 
between that and the time you were paid ? — At the 
moment I wrote the letter to Mr. Munster ? 

2157. Answer my question: “yes” or “no” an- 
swers it ?— Say it again. 

2158. Did you demand payment of the amount of 
your account between the date of this letter, 8th No- 
vember, and of this letter, 8th March ? — I furnished 
the first account to Mr. Laffan. 

2159. That is not an answer to my question. My 
question, which I repeat for the third tune— -and it 
ought flot be necessary with a gentleman of your intel- 
ligence— is this : — Did you demand the amount of 
your account between the date of that letter, 8th No- 
vember, and this letter, 8th March? — I did frequently; 
of course I did. Prom Mr. Laflan alone though ; but 
that is a letter to Mr. Munster. I did several times. 
I was up there almost every night-^-every second 
night at least. 

2160. At Mr. Laffan’s ? — I was up there, and often 
since then ; I was often up there too. 

2161. And you very frequently demanded the 
amount of your account? — I would say to Michael 
Laffan, “ Michael, can’t you get our account settled ?” 

2162. Did you frequently demand the settlement of 
the account ? — Sure I knew he couldn’t pay it. 

2163. Answer my question ; you will have the 
goodness to answer my question ? — You will have the 
goodness to let me explain the matter. 

2164. Have the goodness to be silent ? — I knew Mr. 
Laffan couldn’t settle my account. 

2165. Be silent, sir. Do you know what it is to be 
committed for contempt of Court? — Oh, but I don’t 
deserve it. 

2166. Attend, sir, and answer my question? — I will, 
sir, but you must let me explain it. 

2167. I will allow you to explain when you answer, 
but you shall not avoid answering. Did you demand 
payment of . your account in the interval ? — I did. 

2168. From whom did you demand payment of your 
account ? — From Michael Laffan. 

2169. Did you demand it from anybody else? — I 
did not. 

2170. Now, if you wish to offer any explanation 
you are at perfect liberty to do so ? — No, sir. If you 
propose a question I will answer it. 

2171. Who gave you the money in payment of that 
account? — Mr. Munster handed me a cheque in my 
own house ; I gave him no receipt for it. 

2172. How soon after the receipt of that letter were 
you paid the amount ?- -The morning after. 

2173. Is that the 9th March ? — N o, I wrote at night. 
Mr. Munster met Mr. Laffan, and came to me in the 
morning, and the morning after he brought me a cheque 
for it. 

2174. Is this one of the accounts you furnished? — 
[Is handed document dated 8tli December, 1868] — Yes. 

2175. That is dated 8th December, ’68? — I can’t 
give you dates at all. 

2176. I can read it there ? — I can read it myself too. 

2177. Then did you send an account previously 
with that of the 8th November? — Really I forget. I 
suppose I did ; really I forget which ; it is so long 
ago that I forget it. If Mr. Laffan was here he would 
produce ail the documents, for I gave them to him. 

2178. You say in your letter of the 8th November : 
“ I withdraw my previous bill of the 4th November, 


as not containing the amount due to me, in consequence Tniiti> 
of having since discovered other items of value given Octube 
to said classes of mob, &c., which were in my bill of — 
4tli instant overlooked ?” — Yes. Michael 

2179. Are you able to tell me what the difference 0 Sulliv 
between the two bills was ? — I will tell you. I gave a 

lot of drink, and Patrick Laffan gave me orders for 
them. 

2180. Are you able to say the difference in the 
amount ?. — Of course I am. 

2181. How much is it? — It ought to be £49 and I 
made it £50. 

2182. Then at the date of the 8th of November the 
amount was only £50? — The amount was what I 
furnished. At the time I was drawing up the first 
bill there was a lot of orders, and I had a lot of slips 
of paper in the shop, and orders of Patrick Laflan 
— he gave orders for £49 worth more, and I withdrew 
the first bill and furnished the second. 

2183. Then it was not a difference of £1, but I 
presume of £49 or £50 ? — It was a difference of £1. 

2184. It is not easy to understand you ? — If you 
allow me I wall just tell it to you. 

2185. Mr. Griffix. — Was the amount of the first 
bill £97 ?— No, £48. 

2186. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Then you altered it and 
made it .149, or thereabouts ? — I made it £49 addi- 
tional. Of course that wouldn’t make £98. 

2187. Take it in your hand. At the date you find 
on that what was the amount? — Really I couldn’t 
tell you the date that account is. 

2188. Do you know how much was your account 
on that date ?-— I know it now. 

2189. How much ? — It was £98. 

2190. What are you talking about £49 for?— I 
first supplied Mr. Laffan with an account for £48 
4s. id. I then went and I began to think over the 
matter, and I found I had a lot of bills of Patrick 
’Laffan for £49 in addition, and then I withdrew the 
account and named instead of it £49 9s. 8 d. I just 
charged one additional pound. 

2191. Have you those orders still ? — Indeed I have 
not ; I never keep orders for election matters. I would 
be veiy sorry to keep orders about election matters. 

2192. Mr. Molloy. — Y ou say you sent in an 
acoount on the 4th November ? — That was the one I 
withdrew. 

2193. How much was thatfor ?— £48. I withdrew 
it, and the letter went to Mr. Richardson to Man- 
chester-, and I wrote to Mr. Munster afterwards fer- 
tile money. 

2194. Did the bill you sent in on the 4th November 
include any drink supplied on the order of Pat Laffan ? 

- — It did, and the subsequent bill too. 

2195. Why did you not put them in ? — Because they 
were in my desk. I thought it ought to be more than 
that. 

2196. What became of those orders you had in the 
desk ? — I never took them down in the book. 

2197. What became of the orders you had locked 
up in the desk ? — I don’t think I have one of them. 

2198. What became of them? — I suppose I de- 
stroyed them. I don’t keep unnecessary papers. 

2199. When did you destroy them ; you took the 
precaution of putting them into your desk? — Why 
not ? I gave value. 

2200. -When did you destroy them?— The moment 
I was paid. I don’t want slips of paper about election 
matters. 

2201. I want to know from you whether the £98 
was due on the 8th November or not ? — It was due 
after the election. 

2202. Was it due on the 8th November, or was 
some of it incurred subsequently ?— It was all before 
the election ; that is, I believe, the 20th November. 

2203. Have you got any books ?- -I have, of course. 

2204. Did you enter those in your books ? — Indeed 
I did not. 

2205. Why did you not enter them ? — Why should 
.1 enter election matters in the book ? 
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2208. You were Selling drink ? — On slips of paper 
I took down the account. 

2207. You were selling drink on credit?— I was. 

2208. And you keep books?— I do. 

2209. And you sold £98 worth without making 
any entry in your books ? — When I had slips of paper 
why should I make any entry in my books ? Sure 
these would pass away in a few days. 

2210. Is it your habit to sell £98 worth without 
entering it in your books ? — I sold drink at Lanigan’s 
election, and Captain White’s also, and never took 
an entry of drink in election times ; I would write it 
on slips of paper. 

2211. Mr. Griffin. — Why did you not keep an 
account in your books ? — I would not keep an account 
for anyone who was not a regular customer. Would 
I put that into a ledger ? — indeed I would not. 

2212. Mr. Waters, q.c. — -Do you think you could 
in any way answer my question whether the whole of 
the £98 was incurred when you sent in that account 
on the 8th November? — It was. 

2213. Mr. Griffin. — Did you supply no drink after 
the 8th November ? — I did not, 

2214. Between the 8th and 20th November, did 
you supply further drink ? — Show me that paper. 

2215. That account is dated 8th November; the 
polling was- on the 20th ? — -There is a mistake in this 
— in the date of it, for I never wrote at all to any 
party until after the election. 

2210. Do yon mean to tell me that you made a 
mistake in it, when the date was altered from 7th to 
8tli ? — I did ; it was a great mistake, and Mr. Laffan 
will tell you that. 

2217. Do you see that that date is actually corrected 
from the 7th to the 8th November ; do you see that ? 
— It is uot. 

2218. Look at it, sir; put that torn bit of paper in 
its place, and you will see that it is ? — I don’t see the 
7th there at all. 

2219. Do you see where the piece of paper goes in? 
Do you see the 7th corrected to the 8th 1 — And do you 
see it ? 


2220. I do ; if you give this sort of answers you 
will see what being committed for contempt of Court 
is ? — Try it again, though ; you will see, sir, that you 
make a great mistake. 

2221. It is corrected from the 7th to the 8tli ; do 
you see that there is a figure altered ? — I don’t see a 
figure at all altered. 

2222. Were there any orders given after the 8th 
November? — I suppose there was; oh, after writing? 
— there was not. I told you that there was a mistake 
in the date of that letter : now I find it. Show me 
Mr. Munster’s letter, the one that I wrote to himself. 

2223. Mr. Waters, q.c.— It does not refer to that 
at ail ? — Show me the date of it, though. 

2224. The 8th March, ’69 ? — I gave no drink after 
the election,, 

2225. Mr. Griffin.— D id you supply drink on the 
orders of any person but those of Mr. Patrick Laffan ? 
—I did. 

2226. On whose order.;? — P.-nri-A- Cunningham’s. 

2227. Of anybody else ?— Well, I don’t think I did. 

2228. Mr. Molloy. — -Who told you that Mr. Mun- 
ster would pay you the amount of Ounuingham’s orders? 
— I didn’t care which. I was going to support Mr. 
Munster, and if I never got the money I could live 
without it. 

2229. You have not answered the question. Who 
told you that Mr. Munster would pay you the amount 
of Cunningham’s orders ? — I gave it on my own re- 
sponsibility. 

2230. How did you know that Mr. Munster would 
pay the amount of Cunningham’s orders? — I didn’t 
know that at all ; I ran the risk, and if I didn’t get it 
I would do without it : that is the way it was. Mr. 
Munster never gave me an order, nor authorized any- 
one to give me an order. 

2231. You cannot tell that? — Sure I can tell you 
that he never gave me an order. 

2232. But you cannot tell me that he never 
authorized anyone to give you an order? — I can’t tell 
you that ; but he didn’t do it to myself personally. 


Edward Duggcm was called, but did not appear. 


Patrick 

Maher. 


Patrick Maher sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


2233. You live in the Main-street, Cashel, I believe? 
—Yes. 

2234. Are you in business there ? — Yes. 

2235. In what business are you ? — Grocery and 
spirit store. 

2236. Were you engaged about the last election? — 
No, sir. 

2237. Did you take any interest in that election? — 
No, sir. 

2238. No interest ? — No, sir. 

2239. None whatever? — None whatever, sir. 

2240. Were you at all interested in either candidate 
against the other? — No, sir. 

2241. Would you as soon have voted for one as for 
the other? — I would sooner vote for Mr. O’Beirno, 

2242. Then you were interested for Mr. O’Beirne ? 
— Yes, sir. 

2243. Then what did you mean by telling me that 
you were not interested in either candidate ; you are 
not there to joke ? — No, sir. 

2244. Were you very much interested for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — I gave him my vote ; the second day 
after he coming to town I went up to him, and I said 
I would give him my vote. 

2245. I ask you were you very much interested for 
him ? — No more than that, sir. 

2246. Do you know anything of any money having 
been paid, or any cheques, or sort of value given, during 
the last election? — Nothing more than that there were 
houses taken. 

2247. Nothing more than that? — Nothing more 
than that. 


2248. Do you know Pat Cunningham? — Yes, sir. 

2249. Was he acting for anyone at the last elec- 
tion? — For Mr. Minister, I heard, sir. 

2250. You had some conversation with him before 
the last election took place ?— I had, sir. 

2251. And you asked him, “What are you going to 
do for me ? ” — No, sir, he sent for me. 

2252. Where did you go to when he sent for you ? 
— To Mrs. Corcoran’s hotel. 

2253. That hotel was engaged for Mr. Munster at 
the election ? — Yes, sir. 

2254. When he sent for you, and you went to him, 
what occurred ? — He offered me £30 on a bill if I 
would vote for Mr. Munster. 

2255. You refused it? — I refused to give him a bill. 

2256. You refused to give him a bill ? — I refused it 
altogether, sir. 

2257. Did you say to me that you refused to give a 
bill ? — I do, sir. 

2258. Do you imply by that, that that was all you 
refused? — I wouldn’t have voted for Mr. Munster at 
all. I refused him point blank, and wouldn’t vote for 
him at all. 

2259. Had you any communication with Cunning- 
ham before he sent for you ? — I never spoke to him 
before about the election. 

2260. How did he come to send for you then ? — 
There was a boy named Carroll, and he said that if I 
went up, he would have something to say to me. 

2261. Had you any conversation before with Carroll ? 
— None, sir. 

2262. And did Carroll volunteer this ? — He told mo 
this. 
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2263. You understood that he was to treat with you 
to bribe you for your vote ? — He didn’t say that. 

2264. But you understood it ? — I had nothing else 
to give him. 

2265. Therefore you could understand nothing else : 
you understood then that he was to treat with you to 
bribe you ? — I suppose it was for my vote. 

2266. Do you mean to say that Carroll did that with- 
out having any previous communication with you ? — 
We were often speaking about the election, but never 
about anything such as that. 

2267. Is that Cornelius Carroll ? — Cornelius Carroll. 

2268. Were you always determined to vote for Mr. 
O’Beimel — He was only in town two days when, the 
second night, I went up and told him I would vote for 
him. 

2269. Did you know Mr. O’Beirne before he came 
the time of the last election 1—1 did, sir ; I knew him 
since the former election ; I knew him while he was in 
Parliament. 

2270. Had Carroll writing materials 1 — He had pen 
and ink on the table. 

2271. Had he a bill stamp 1 — I could not swear. 

2272. Did you see any money with him 1 — No, sir. 

2273. Were you not at all engaged in canvassing for 
Mr. O’Beime 1 — No, sir, I was not. 

2274. Were you at all engaged in looking after what 
was going on ?-— Nothing in the world, sir : I was de- 
termined to vote for Mr. O’Beime before he came to 
town at all. 

2275. You did not go to Cunningham on that occa- 
sion, in the way of trying to entrap him 1 — No, sir - . 

2276. And you were not trying to collect informa- 
tion for Mr. Grace 1 — I never gave Mr. Grace any in- 
formation. 

2277. You know Captain Graham? — Yes. 

2278. Had you any conversation with him-?— No. 

2279. You knew that he was canvassing? — I heard 
that he was canvassing, but I had no conversation with 
him in my life. 

22S0. You supplied some chink at the election? — I 
did, six - . 


2281. How much did you supply? — Between £5 Thud Day. 

and £6 worth, sir. October 6. 

2282. At the election petition you thought you sup- 

plied between £6 and £7 worth ? — Well, it was about Patrick 
that. M,h * r - 

2283. And did you never inquire since how much it 
was?— No, sir. 

2284. Have you been paid since ? — No, sir. 

2285. Have you any expectation of ever being paid ? 

■ — No, sir. 

2286. Mr. Molloy. — Were you doing business in 
’65 ? — I was in business, doing business for Mr. Power, 
tobacco manufacturer. 

2287. Mr. Waters, q.c. — On whose orders did you 
give those £7 worth of drink? — Michael Keeffe’s, and 
the late Michael Hanley that died. 

2288. Did you get written orders, or were they only 
verbal? — Verbal. 

2289. Did you get any written orders at all? — 

No written orders at all, sir. 

2290. I ask you in the spirit of candour and fair- 
ness if you know of anything about any money having 
been given at the last election ; I want to see if you 
can give us any assistance in coming at the truth ; do you 
know or have you heard anything of any money having 
been given at the last election ? — Only the money that 
was given for the houses. There was £35 given to a 
boy named Carroll, he says himself ’twas for his vote, 
and Mr. Munster’s party say ’twas for his house. 

2291. Do you know of any more than that? — I 
know no more than that, sir. 

2292. We have heard that there was an action 
brought against Mr. Carroll — I have been requested to 
ask you if you were a witness in that case ? — I was. 

2293. And you were examined on it? — I was. 

2294. Do you know anything of that transaction ? — 

No, sir, only what he told me. 

2295. Only his own statement? — Only his own 
statement. 

2296. And you understood him to say that the £35 
was given to him for his vote? — For his vote, sir. 


Edward Looby [known also as Duggan] sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


2297. Do you know Michael Ryan ? — I do, sir. 

2298. Were you ever in his house along with a man 
named Thomas Farrell? — Never, sir. 

2299. Do you remember the time that his house was 
being taken for Mr. Munster? — I do, sir. 

2300. Were you present at any of the arrangements 
about it? — I was not, sir, but Mr. Pat Laffan told me 
if I see any voters to send them to Michael Ryan’s, 
because they had his house taken. 

2301. Was that the day the bargain was broken? — 
Yes. 

2302. You were to send voters to Ryan’s? — To 
Ryan’s, sir. I met old Murnane. the -father-in-law of 
Ryan, and I told him “ you would want to have the 
house prepared when the dinner to the voters of Mr. 
Munster will be given there.” 

2303. Who was giving the dinner? — I don’t know, 
sir, I was only having a joke at him. 

2304. You said he ought to prepare the house against 
the dinner that was to be given to the voters by Mr. 
Munster? — Yes. 

2305. Who told you that there was a dinner to be 
given? — I heard that both sides were all going to get 
a dinner, sir. I don’t remember who told me in par- 
ticular. 

2306. You do nob remember any body that told you 
in particular : did you hear it from any of the voters ? 
— I did not, sir. 

2307. What did Murnane say ? — He told me 
that Mr. Munster’s men were too late : that Mr. 
O’Beirne had it. 

2308. What did you say to that? — I met then Mr. 
Pat Laffan coming, and I told him “ What made you 
say that you had the house taken from Murnane?” 
“ Sure we have,” says he : so Cunningham came up to 

C 


me and said, “ Did he tell you such a thing as that?” 

“ He did,” says I : “ Come down with me,” says he, 
so I went down with him. 

2309. Was Farrell there ? — He was not, I never seen 
Farrell at the house at all. 

2310. You went down ? — We went down, and Ryan 
said he wouldn’t give the house — that he set it too 
cheap. 

2311. Did you stay in the shop during the conversa- 
tion? — We did first, he went out then in the hall to 
speak to Cunningham. 

2312. What occurred while you were there? — When 
I got the two in conversation I said, “ Let ye settle it 
as ye like,” and I left them there and went away. 

2313. You heard nothing further about it? — Not a 
pin’sworth more, sir ; I had something else to do as it 
was a Saturday, and I went to go to sell my meat. 

2314. You are Edward Looby ? — Yes, sir. 

2315. You are not a voter? — I am not, sir. 

2316. Have you friends voters? — I have, sir. 

2317. Any relations? — I have, sir. 

2318. Loobys? — Yes, sir, there are friends and 
neighbours. 

2319. Are they any relatives of yours? — No, sir. 

2320. Any connexions of yours? — No, sir. 

2321. Is John Looby anything to you? — No, sir. 

2322. Or Thomas Looby ? — No, sir. 

2323. Or Maurice Looby ? — No, sir. 

2324. Or another Thomas Looby ? — Thomas Looby 
of Lowergate is, but I don’t know how near. 

2325. Is that the Tom Looby that sold the jennet to 
Munster? — I see Mr. Munster riding Tom Looby’s 
jennet, and I don’t know whether he sold him or not. 

2326. Is that the same Tom Looby ? — That is the 
. Tom Looby. 


Edward 
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2327. Where does he live? — At Lowergate, sir. 

2328. Are you a good judge of the value of animals ? 
— What sort of animals, sir? 

2329. Jennets? — No, sir; I am a good judge of the 
value of a cow or a sheep. 

2330. Do you know anything about money going at 
the last election ? — I do not, sir. 

2331. Did you see or hear of any cheques? — I did not. 

2332. Did you know of any money going about the 
Commons ? — I did not, sir. 

2333. You know the Commons? — Ido. 

2334. Did you hear of any money going there at the 
last election ? — I did not, sir ; not during the election. 

2335. Did you before or during the election hear of 
any money going there ? — Not during the election, nor 
before it. 

2336. Or since? — I will tell you, sir. Before that, 
I was coming down street one day, and I have a first- 
cousin by the name of Duggan that has a vote, and I 
got a letter from Cunningham to put it in my pocket 
for him. It was about fourteen days after the election, 
and he told me to give it to him. I put in my pocket 
and left it there ; and the seal of it broke in my pocket, 
and I opened it, and there was £30 in it. 

2337. Who was the letter for? — I got it from Cun- 
ningham. 

2338. For whom? to whom was the letter addressed ? 
— He told me to give it to Johnny Duggan. 

2339. Has John Duggan a vote? — He has. 

2340. Where does he live ? — He lives in Lowergate. 

2341. What was the £30 in ? — In the Jetter, sir. 

2342. Was that the day fortnight after the election 
exactly ? — I think it was, sir ; but I can’t swear, sir. 

2343. In what form was the £30 ? — In three £10 
notes. 

2344. Of what bank, do you know? — I don’t, sir. 

2345. What did you do with them? — I gave them 
to his sister, for he was drunk ; and he told me to lend 
him a pound. I gave him a pound, and I changed one of 
them and took the pound out of it, and gave the £29 to 
his sister. 

2346. What is the name of his sister ? — Mary Anne, 
I believe. 

2347. She is not married ? — No. 

2348. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you read the letter 
that contained the notes ? — I did not, sir. 

2349. Do you know whose -writing it was? — I do 
not, sir. 

2350. But there was a letter? — It was an enve- 
lope, sir. 

2351. Was it enclosed in a written letter, or were 
the notes only in an envelope without any writing ? — 
In a big envelope without no writing. 

2352. Was the envelope written on,, outside? — I 
didn’t look. I only put it in my outside coat pocket, 
and indeed I didn’t know there was anything in it, for 
if I did I wouldn’t leave it so careless that way. 

2353. Did he tell you what was in it ? — He did not. 

2354. What did he say? — To give it to Johnny 
Duggan. 

2355. Is that all he said? — That is all. 

2356. Where did you change the £10 ? — At Power’s ; 
and I gave him a pound of it. He had a drop in. 

2357. What Power’s ? — The tobacconist in the Main- 
street. 

2358. Do you recollect was it Mr. Power himself 
that gave you the change of the note ? — I don’t know, 
sir ; I can’t think. 

2359. Did Cunningham ever say anything to you 
about it afterwards? — He did not, sir. 


2360. Or did Duggan? — No, sir; he did not. 

2361. Had you never the curiosity to ask what the 
£30 was for?— I never asked what it was for. 

2362. I suppose you made a guess ? — I knew he was 
very busy doing business .for Mr. Munster. 

2363. You did not ask either of them what it was 
for? — I did not indeed. 

2364. Perhaps you thought the less you knew about 
it the better ? — I didn’t want to know anything about 
it, for I wasn’t to gain anything by either of them. 

2365. Do you know anything else like that trans- 
action ? — I got a letter from Cunningham to give to 
Heffernan, and I gave it to him. 

2366. Where does Heffernan live ? — In Friar-street. 

2367. Was that a letter in an envelope? — A letter 
like the same. 

2368. Was there anything in the envelope ? — Indeed 
I don’t know, sir. 

2369. You would know surely whether an envelope 
was empty or not ? — It had a bulk of something. 

2370. Is Heffernan a voter? — He is, sir. 

2371. What is his Christian name?— Denis. 

2372. Did you take any other letters? — No other 
letters, sir. I know nothing else about it. 

2373. Is it Denis Heffernan, of Friar-street ? — Yes, 
sir. 

2374. And you gave the letter to Heffernan? — I 
did, sir. 

2375. And never asked him what was in it, and 
did not know what was in it ? — No, sir. 

2376. And you say Cunningham did not tell you 
what was in it? — Not a word. 

2377. Mr. Griffin. — When did you get the last 
letter? — The same day I got the two, sir. 

2378. Mr. Waters, q.c. — And was it at the same 
time? — The same time, sir. 

2379. - And were you paid anything? — I never got 
a shilling from either of them. Fx - om all the mem- 
bers of Parliament that ever came here I never got a 
glass of whiskey. 

2380. Did you make a claim of £20 on Mr. Mun- 
ster ? — After the election, sir ? 

2381. Say “yes” or “no”? — Not to my know- 
ledge, sii\ I got sick after the election, which Doctor 
Russell got a pound to attend me, and tlxex-e was five 
men, and what bill they sent in I don’t know. 

2382. Do you mean to say that nobody did it by 
your direction or knowledge ? — I heard from the other 
four men that they put in a bill of £20 each : we 
expected to get £20 a piece, because we earned it. 

2383. Mr. Griffin. — Was it as a mob, or in what 
way was it that you earned it ? — We were guarding 
him, sir. 

2384. How long? — From the time he came to 
Cashel until the election and petition and all were over. 

2385. Do you live in the town ? — I do, sir. 

2386. Where did you give Heffernan the letter? — 
In Cunningham’s house. Heffernan was there when 
I got the two of them fx-om Cunningham, and I reached 
him one of them. 

2387. In what part of the house did Cunningham 
give you the letter ? — IJp stairs. He called me down 
street where he met me, and said he wanted me to 
come down. “ C|ive this letter to John Duggan,” says 
he, and I put it in my coat pocket, and he then gave 
me the other for Heffernan. 

2388. Was Heffernan there when you got the other 
letter for him ? — I can’t say. To the best of my know- 
ledge he was not. 


Kingsbury. 


John Kingsbury sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


2389. You are an elector of Cashel, I believe ? — 
Yes, sir. 

2390. Are you many years an elector ? — I am, I 
think, fox-ty-eight years — not here, though, but in Bel- 
fast and other places. 

2391. How long have you resided in Cashel? — 
Thirty-six years, sir. 

2392. Did you vote at the last election here? — Yes. 


2393. For whom? — For Mr. Munster. 

2394. Were you canvassed by Mr. O’Beirne? — I 

2395. Were you canvassed by any person on his 
behalf besides himself? — Well, I can’t say that I was. 
I met him just walking through the town, and he 
asked me to vote for him. 

2396. And he then asked you to vote for him ? — Yes. 
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2397. Was that a very short time after he came to 
the town, or how soon after he camel — I suppose 
e icrlit or ten days after he came. 

°2398. When were you canvassed first by Mr. Mun- 
ster i Mr. Munster never canvassed me— never. 

2399. Then did you vote for him without being 

canvassed to do so?— You could scarcely go into a 
shop in this town that you were not canvassed by some 
person ; but Mr. Munster never spoke to me on the 
subject. ' , r 

2400. Did anybody ever canvass you on behall ot 
Mr. O’Beime; except himself? — I can’t recollect, but 
I don’t think they did. 

2401. I suppose when Mr. O’Beime asked you to 
vote for him, you told him you had promised to vote 
for Mr. Munster? — Yes. 

2402. Did he take the one refusal and never try 
you again ? — Never. 

2403. Were you tried in any way afterwards ? — 
Never. I was not. No person induced me after that. 


2404. Or made any attempt to induce you ? — No, 
indeed, they did not, sir ; oh, no. 

2405. Do you know of any persons having been 
induced to vote for either party ? — Indeed, I do not. 
I know very little about the thing. You could scarcely, 
as I have said before, go into a shop that there was 
not some person asking you would you vote with them. 

2406. Do you recollect meeting Captain Graham ? 
—I do. 

2407. Did he solicit you ? — He did, but I told him 
I was undetermined, and that I believed I would not 
vote with his party — that is, for Mr. O’Beirne. We 
parted, and that is all about it. ’ 

2408. Did you ever see Captain Graham more than 
once? — Never on that subject. 

2409. And nobody — neither Captain Graham nor 
any other person — ever offered you any inducement to 
vote ? — They did not, indeed, sir. 

[Adjourned.] 


October tK 
Kingsbury. 


FOURTH DAY. 


Thursday, October 7, 1869. 

John Kingsbury recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


October 7. 
Kingsbury. 


2410. You were sworn yesterday? — Yes, sir. 

[The shorthand writer reads questions and answers 
numbered 2406, 2407, 2408, and 2409.] 

2411. I asked you yesterday if Captain Graham or 
any other person ever offered you any inducement to 
vote ? — I didn’t hear you ask that question, but I sup- 
pose you did, sir. I will tell you how that occurred. 
After I was speaking to Captain Graham on a Satur- 
day, sir - , a number of people ran up to me and 
asked me what I was to get, and so on, in a funny 
way. 

2412. You said you did not mind my question yes- 
terday ; mind it to-day ? — I do. 

2413. My question is, did Captain Graham or any 
other person offer you any inducement to vote ? — He 
did not, sir. 

2414. He did not. You say Captain Graham never 
offered you any inducement ? — I never got a farthing 
of his money. 

2415. I did not ask you that — and I am rather sur- 
prised that a gentleman of your intelligence would not 
answer me in a straightforward manner. I ask you 
did he offer you any inducement to vote. That is a 
very general question, and does not mean money only. 
Did he offer you any inducement to vote ? — He did, 
sir, say that I would be remunerated. 

2416. He said you would be remunerated? — Yes. 

2417. If you voted for whom?— For Mr. O’Beirne, 

2418. Did he say what remuneration you would 
get ? — No, sir, he did not. 

2419. Did he intimate to you in any way what 
remuneration you would get for voting for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — No, sir, he did not. 

2420. Did he even not mention, or let you under- 
stand in any manner, any -sum of money that you 
were to get? —No, sir, he did not. 

2421. Or did he intimate to you in any way what 
the remuneration was to be? — No. 

2422. Where did that conversation occur? — In the 
street, sir. 

2423. Was it near your own house ? — No, sir ; he 
never called to my own house this last election; he 
called before. 

2424. Was that the time at which you told him 
that you were undetermined, and that you did not be- 
lieve you would vote for his party ? — The last time, sir. 

2425. At the time when he said you would be 
remunerated, is that the time that you said you were 
undetermined how you would vote ? — Yes, sir. 

2426. Do you recollect when he said that to you ? — 

What ? 

C 


2427. That you would be remunerated if you voted 
for Mr. O’Beirne? — What month it was, sir? 

2428. Yes? — It is nearly a year ago. 

2429. How long before the election was it? — I sup- 
pose it was two months, sir. 

2430. Do I understand you to say that there was 
no one present when he said that to you ? — Yes, sir ; 
nobody but ourselves — he and I. 

2431. I think you told me that at that time you 
had not determined to vote for Mr. Munster ? — No. 

2432. How soon after that did you determine to 
vote for Mr. Munster ? — Immediately after that, sir. 

2433. Which of Mr. Munster’s friends or agents 
did you see in the meantime ? — It was a gentleman 
that was going to vote himself, sir, and I told him. 

2434. What is his name ? — Mr. Cahill. I told him 
that whatever way he voted I would vote. I didn’t 
see any agent at that time of Mr. Munster’s. 

2435. What Mr. Cahill is that ; what is his name ? 

[A person in court stood up and stated that he was 

the person. He was requested to leave court, and a 
constable directed to see that no one communicated 
with him outside.] 

2436. Where did the conversation take place be- 
tween you and Mr. Cahill ? — In his own shop, sir. 

2437. You were asked yesterday did Captain 
Graham solicit you, and you answered “ he did, but I 
told him I was undetermined, and that I believed I 
would not vote with his party, that is, for Mr. O’Beirne ; 
we parted, and that is all about it ;” is that the truth ? 
— Yes, sir. 

2438. Did you say, “we parted, and that is all 
about it ” ? — Yes, sir. 

2439. Did I ask you to-day did Captain Graham or 
any other person offer you any inducement to vote, 
and did you answer me by saying that Captain Graham 
said you would be remunerated if you voted for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — Yes. 

2440. Did you tell me that yesterday ?— No, sir, I 
did not. 

2441. Do you think you gave your evidence yester- 
day as a truthful man ? — I think I did. 

2442. I am sorry to say that I entirely differ with 
y 0 u ? — Well, sir, I can’t help that. 

2443. Tell me, as well as you can recollect, the ex- 
act words that Captain Graham used to you, and tell 
me every word, not leaving anything out because I 
do not ask you ? — He commenced — “ Mr. Kingsbury, 
haven’t you a vote?” “Yes.” “Well, won’t you 
vote for Mr. O’Beime?” “Well,” says I, “ I have 
not determined about that, but I will think of it,” and 
he then said that I would be remunerated for my 

G 2 
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trouble— any trouble I -would put myself to that 
he would repay me for it — of course that is what he 
meant. 

2441. Did you say to me before to-day, that what 
he said was, “ I would be remunerated if I voted for 
Mr. O’Beirne?” — Yes. 

2445. Is that what you mean now? — Yes, sir; I 
considered it so ; he mentioned Mr. O’Beime’s name ; 
he said he wanted my vote for him. 

2446. Did you ever tell anybody that Captain 
Graham had intimated to you any amount of remuner- 
ation ? — Well, no sir, only in a joking way. 

2447. What did you say ? — I said he had offered 
me something. 

2448. What did you say he had offered you ?— He 
didn’t offer mo anything. 

2449. My question is, what did you say he had 
offered you ? — I can’t recollect, sir. 

.2450. Did you name any sum of money? — Well, I 
don’t think I did, sir - . 

2451. We will come to the conversation with 
i Mr. Cahill ; you say you saw Mr. Cahill in his own 

shop ; were you sent for by Mr. Cahill? — I was not, 
sir ; I was in there every day two or three times. 

2452. Do I understand you to say that you went 
into Mr. Cahill’s shop without any previous message 
or intimation ? — Yes. 

2453. From him or from anybody else? — From him 
or anybody else, I go there to meet him. 

2454. Did you hear that he had anything to tell you 
about voting or anything connected with it ; did you 
hear in any manner or way that you would learn any- 
thing about voting, or about your vote, from Mr. 
Cahill ? — No, sir, I did not. 

2455. At the time that you went to Mr. Cahill you 
said that you had not made up your mind how you 
would vote ? — Yes. 

2456. Now, sir, you understand the spirit in which 
this question is to be answered ; was there any induce- 
ment offered to you in any way, by Mr. Cahill or any 
other person, to vote for Mr. Munster ? — No, sir, nor 
I didn’t get any. 

2457. I did not ask if you got any, but I asked you 
was there any inducement offered to you ? — No, sir. 

2458. Was it intimated to you in any way that you 
would get any reward for voting for Mr. Munster ? — 
No, sir, it was not. 

2459. Did Mr. Cahill solicit your vote for Mr. 
Munster ? — He did, sir, when it was mentioned first 
that there was to be an election here. 

2460. On that occasion, when you went to his house, 
what did Mr. Cahill say to you about your vote ?— He 
told me that he was going to vote for Mr. Munster, 
and he asked me if I would vote with him, and I said 
I would, and I did. 

2461. Did you tell me that at that time Captain 
Graham had been with you? — I don’t think Captain 
Graham had been with me that time, sir ; I am not 
sure whether he had been there or not, I couldn’t mind 
those things, sir. 

2462. Now, recollect yourself; I think you are 
mistaken in that : you already told me that your mind 
was not made up at the time that Captain Graham 
called on you ? — Yes. 

2463. Therefore the interview witli/1 r. Cahill must 
have been after that? — Very well. 

2464. When you saw Mr. Cahill in his house did 
you tell him that Cunningham had been with you to 
canvass you for Mr. O’Beirne ? — I did, sir. 

2465. You told Mr. Cahill that ? — I did, sir. 

2466. Did you tell Mr. Cahill that Captain Graham 
had told you that you would be remunerated if you 
voted for Mr. O’Beirne ? — I don’t think I did. 

2467. But you tell me you told him that Captain 
Graham had been canvassing you for Mr. O’Beirne ? — 
Yes, I did. 

2468. Did Mr. Cahill in any way know that you 
had been offered money by Captain Graham ; when I 
say, “ offered money ” I mean to say, did Mr. Cahill 
know that Captain Graham had told you you would 
be remunerated ? — I don’t think he did, sir, at all ; I 


don’t think I ever mentioned the circumstance to Mr. 
Cahill. 

2469. Do you know if he knew it from anybody 
else ? — He might. 

2470. Did Mr. Cahill ever speak to you about it? — 
I think him and I spoke over it, sir. 

2471. Let mo have that quite right. Mr. Cahill 
and you spoke about Captain Graham’s having told 
you that you would be remunerated if you voted for 
Mr. O’Beirne? — Yes. 

2472. Did you speak of it more than once? — Oh, J 
don’t know that I did ; perhaps I did ; I am not certain, 
sir ; it is twelve months ago ; I believe I did. 

2473. When you say you “ believe,” do you believe 
you did speak of it more than once ? — Very likely I 
did, sir. 

2474. Where does Mr. Cahill live? — He lives hi 
the main street, sir. 

2475. Mr. Griffin. — Is it No. 3, Main-street? — I 
believe it is, sir. 

2476. Mr. Waters, q.c. — How soon after Captain 
Graham told you that did you tell it to Mr. Cahill ?- 
I' declare I could not say, sir. 

2477. Had you ever promised to vote for Mr. 
O’Beime? — Well, in the former election, sir, do you 
mean ? 

2478. I do not sir; you know I do not? — I don’t 
know. 

2479. Had you promised to vote for Mr. O’Beime? 
—When? 

2480. At the last election ? — No, sir ; I told him I 
would not. 

2481. Did you vote for Mr. O’Beime at the pre- 
vious election ? — No, sir ; he called on me. 

2482. For whom did you vote at the previous elec- 
tion? — For Mr. Lanigan, sir; I came from Dublin to 
vote for him. 

2483. Do you know a voter of the borough named 
Squire? — I do, sir. 

2484. Is he in Court? — He is, sir. — [Witness points 
him out]. 

2485. Had you any conversation with Mr. Squire 
about voting?— No, sir, never. 

2486. With reference to the last election you had 
no conversation with Mr. Squire ? — No ; we talked 
over the election, sir, several times, Mr. Squire and I. 

2487. And about the way you would vote ? — Yes, 
sir. When you are done with me, sir, I would beg 
leave to say a few words to the Court. 

2488. Presently, you shall have every opportunity 
of saying anything you wish. When you and Mr. 
Cahill had this conversation was it intimated to you 
in any way that you would not lose anything by voting 
for Mr. O’Beirne?— By Mr. Cahill? 

2489. Yes, or anybody else? — No, sir. 

2490. At any time? — At any time. 

2491. Did Mr. Cahill say anything to you about his 
own vote, and why he voted for Mr. Munster? — He 
told me he was going to vote for him and asked me 
would I go with him. 

2492. Did he say anything more about it? — No, 
sir, he did not, indeed. He is a very careful, cautious 
man about what he says. 

2493. Did he say anything about what persons who 
voted for Mr. Munster might expect or might get? — 
No, sir ; he did not. I say, “ Blessed are they that 
expect little, they will not be disappointed.” 

2494. You say Captain Graham did not mention 
any sum of money? — No, sir. 

2495. Did he write down any sum of money ? — He 
did not, sir. 

2496. Did he show you written down any sum of 
money ? — He did not, sir. I heard that yesterday for 
the first time, from a person I want to speak about ; 
that is a falsehood. 

2497. Mr. Griffin. — Would you have voted with 
Mr. Cahill whatever way he had voted? — I would, sir; 

I would, sir. 

2498. Did you consider that one candidate was pre- 
ferable to the other ? — No, sir ; they were both of the 
same politics. 
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2499. And one as good as the other? — Just as good, 

2500. And you just went to Mr. Cahill, and said 
you would vote whatever way he did ? — Long before 
there was any talk about it, when it was first spoken 
of in Cashel. I was in the habit, and I am in the 
habit of going in two or three times there every day. 
He asked me what way I would vote, and 1 told him 
whatever way he voted. At that time we didn’t know 
who would be up, or who we would vote for. 

2501. I have no further questions to ask you? — 
Your worships, I have to say this, that I think there 
is a great number in this town that wish to censure 
Captain Graham by Some means, and to cast a stigma 
on him, and any dealings that ever I had with him, 
either pro or con, when he was in my house, he be- 


haved himself most kind and courteous, and was a 
gentleman in every respect ; the persons that want to 
cast a stigma on him are like every animal — they are 
fond of company — and I say that Captain Graham never 
gave me any money, and I swore that yesterday, and I 
will swear it now again, nor ever did I get a farthing 
from him consideration — never. Have you anything 
more to say? 

2502. Mr. "Waters, q.'c. — I have this to say, that 
my brother Commissioners and I have consulted very 
anxiously together, as to whether we should not have 
committed you to prison for tampering with your oath, 
in answering me yesterday ? — I am an aged man, sir. 

2503. You withheld the truth from me yesterday, in 
direct answer to the questions you have answered this 
morning ? — If I did, sir, it is more than I wished to do. 


Fourth Cat. 
October 7. 

Kingsbury, 


George Squire sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


2504. You are a voter of Cashel ? — Yes, sir. 

2505. And you voted at the last election for Mr. 
O’Beirne? — Yes, sir. 

2506. Do you know the last witness, Mr. Kings- 
bury? — I do, sir. 

2507. Were you ever canvassed by Mr. Kingsbury 
to vote for Munster? — Canvassed to vote for Mr. 
Munster ! 

2508. Canvassed to vote for Mr. Munster: yes? — 
I don’t know was it for Mr. Munster. 

2509. For anybody else? — He asked me to vote for 
Mr. O’Beime. 


George 

2510. Was that at the last election ? — Yes; it was ^ uire ‘ 
before the election. 

2511. About what time before the election was it 
that he canvassed you to vote for Mr. O’Beime ? — I 
suppose about a month or two months. Captain Gra-- 
ham was down here then. 

2512. Were you canvassed by anybody else, Mr. 

Squire ? — I was canvassed by Mr. Munster, and one 
of the agents, called Mr. Richardson — I t hink Mr. 
Richardson. 


John Kingsbury recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


2513. Did you hear Mr. Squire swear that you can- 
vassed him to vote for Mr. O’Beime ? — Perhaps I did, 
sir. 

(Mr. Squire. — I think I have had to deal with Mr. 
Kingsbury twenty-five years ; I think his memory is 
very bad. 

2514. I hope so?— 

Mr. Squire. — It is indeed, I assure you ; his memory 
is very bad. 

2515. I hope so for his own credit? — 

Mr. Squire. — I know in business ways it is.) 

2516. Did you hear Mr. Squire swear you canvassed 
him to vote for Mr. O’Beime ? — I didn’t hear him swear 
it. 

2517. He swears it? — Perhaps I did. 


2518. Was that after your interview with Captain 
Graham ? — Really I couldn’t say, sir. 

2519. Was it after you saw Mr. Cahill and had 
promised to vote for Mr. Munster that you asked Mr. 
Squire to vote for Mr. O’Beime ? — I don’t know. 

2520. I wish you would explain how it is that you 
were canvassing for Mr. O’Beime, when you told me 
on the table that you had never made up your mind 
to vote for Mr. O’Beirne yourself ? — I didn’t make up 
my mind to vote for anyone. I thought I wouldn’t 
vote at all. 

2521. And yet you were canvassing for Mr. 
O’Beime ? — If Mr. Squire says it, it is correct ; but I 
don’t recollect it, sir ; my memory is veiy bad. 


George Squire’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


2522. Was there any allusion to an interview with 
Captain Graham ? — Mr. Kingsbury told me that Cap- 
tain Graham had been -with him. Mr. Kingsbury and 
I are employed in the same profession together. I am 
in the habit of going to his house. He told me he was 
inclined to vote. 

2523. Did Mr. Kingsbury say that Captain Graham 
had been with him ? — Yes, and that he was going to 
vote for Mr. O’Beime, and he asked me to go with him. 

2524. Did Mr. Kingsbury tell you he was going to 
vote for Mr. O’Beime ? — He did, sir, that morning. 

2525. And did he tell you what Captain Graham 
had said? — Oh, not a word, sir. 

2526. Did Captain Graham ever come to you, Mr. 
Squire ? — Oh, yes. 

2527. Tell us what took place between you? — The 
morning that Captain Graham called to me he said he 


George 
Squire. 

called to ask me for my vote for Mr. O’Beirne. 1 
told him I had not made up my mind to vote for any 
of them, for I said all three candidates were of the 
same principle — that they were all for the disendow- 
ment of the Church, and I had a right to go for either 
of the three of them. He then said if you can possibly 
vote for any of them, I will take it as a favour that 
you will vote for me. 1 said in my own mind, that I 
had been always employed by Captain Graham’s 
family, and I will vote for Captain Graham. 

2528. I put my question in general terms, and you 
understand that I want an answer to the fullest extent 
— did Captain Graham allude to anything of the same 
nature as that which took place between him and Mr. 
Kingsbury, as you have heard here ? — There was never 
anything passed between Captain Graham and me but 
what I tell you. 


Mr. Fierce Grace sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


2529. You were agent for Mr. O’Beime at the last 
election? — Yes. 

2530. You acted for him also at the petition ? — I did. 

2531. And in the petition as I recollect, you had a 
recriminatory case against Mr. Munster? — Yes. 


2532. Have you the briefs that you gave your 
counsel on that occasion? — I have. 

2533. Will you have the goodness to send them to 
me ? — I will, but of course you will not press me to do 
anything unprofessional. I imagined that those things 


Mr. Pierce 
Grace. 
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Mr. Pierce 
Grace. 


were privileged. In looking into the Act of Parlia- 
ment I see that no privilege is taken away except the 
privilege of refusing to answer any question. Perhaps 
I am wrong : I am quite in your hands. I have no per- 
sonal object, but I do not wish to act unprofessionally. 

2534. There is no question as to privilege except in 
answering 1 ? — That is all, and, therefore, what I would 
submit is that the privilege as to documents still 
remains -with me. 

2535. No, Mr. Grace? — Of course I merely put it 
before you to have your direction. 

2536. I understand the spirit in which you put it. I 

knowyouaredoingperfectlyrightinsubmittingwhatyou 


believe to be the privilege attaching to your honourable 
and confidential profession. My brother, Mr. Griffin, 
was going to mention to you a fact that will satisfy 
you that we have considered this matter, and that we 
do not rely on our own judgment alone. If we had to 
rely upon our own reading of the Act alone, we feel that 
we would not be doing our duty unless we required 
them. There is, however, already precedent for this 
course ; and in England, the agent of a candidate has 
been compelled to bring in the briefs which he had 
put into the hands of his counsel? — I am quite ready 
to obey your order, and will have the briefs sent to 
you. 


James G. Cahill sworn; examined by Mr. "Waters, q.c. 


2537. Mr. Cahill, you are an elector of Cashel, I 
believe? — Yes, sir. 

2538. And you voted at the last election for Mr. 
Munster ? — Yes. 

2539. You know Mr. Kingsbury who was here as 
a witness ? — Well, sir ; he and I are intimately ac- 
quainted. 

2540. Have you been in communication with him 
since he was examined ? — No, sir. 

2541. Or with anyone touching his examination? 
— No, sir. 

2542. You were out of court? — Out of court; any 
person that attempted to speak to me I sent him away. 

2543. I wish to know the names of any persons 
that attempted to speak to you ? — It was persons com- 
ing into court not knowing it. 

2544. Mr. Kingsbury tells us that you and he had 
several conversations with reference to voting at last 
election ? — Yes, sir ; there is scarcely a day that he 
doesn’t call to see me some part of the day. 

2545. He said that you and he had several conver- 
sations with reference to voting at the last election ? — 
So we had, sir. 

2546. And you and he had some conversations as 
to what occurred between him and Captain Graham ? 
— Well, I don’t recollect anything about that. 

2547. Try and recollect ; Mr. Kingsbury tells us that 
Captain Graham said to him that he would be remu- 
nerated if he voted for Mr. O’Beime ; and Mr. Kings- 
bury says that you and he spoke about that conversa- 
tion with Captain Graham ? — Oh, yes, sir,' he did, but 
he never mentioned to me any sum that was promised. 

2548. But he told you that Captain Graham had 
spoken to him about Ins vote? — Yes. 

2549. And you and he spoke about it? — Yes. 

, 2550. More than once? — He calls to me almost 
every day. I am at my business and he walks about 
and calls in almost every day. 

2551. Did you know that Mr. Kingsbury was pro- 
mised to Mr. O’Beirne? — He told me he was partly 
promised, sir, but nothing binding. 

2552. Do you know that he was canvassing for 
Mr. O’Beirne? — -Mr. Kingsbury or Captain Graham ? 

2553. Mr. Kingsbury ? — I am not aware, sir ; this 
is the first T ever heard of it ; I never heard anything 
about that before. 

2554. He told you that he was partly promised ; 
did he tell you that he had promised Captain Graham ? 
— lie told me he was partly promised, but at the same 
time that he had not pledged himself; there was 
notliing binding. 

2555. I believe Mr. Kingsbury is not of the same 
politics or religion as Mr. Munster ? — No, sir. 

2556. And that as between Mr. O’Beime and Mr. 
Munster there was nothing binding on Mr. Kings- 
bury’s principles? — No, sir, I think not. 

2557. You induced him to change his intentions ? 
— 'Yes, sir, I did ; because whatever side I ever took 
at an election I would wish to have as many as I could 
go the same way. 

2558. You are an ardent politician, I suppose? — I 
.am not a lukewarm supporter of anything I would join. 


2559. And you were a great friend of Mr. Mun- 
ster’s ; more than of the other ? — I was always opposed 
to the other, in consequence of our late friend John 
Lanigan. 

2560. But you were a great friend of Mr. Mun- 
ster’s ? — Yes, six - . 

2561. And working hard for him, I suppose ? — As 
far as conversations and things that kind of way went. 

2562. Did you hold out any promise to Mr. Kings- 
bury ? — No, sir? I hadn’t it in my power to make a 
promise to any person. 

2563. Wait until you hear me ; did you hold out 
any promise to Mix Kingsbury, of doing anything for 
him or of doing your best for him ? — I advised him to 
vote for Mr. Munster and leave matters to Mi-. Mun- 
ster and to his agents aftei - . 

2564. When you say “ leave matters to Mr. 
Munster and to his agents,” do you mean remunera- 
tion ? — When he , gave me to understand he was 
promised remuneration at the other side, I thought 
Mr. Munster would be the best to promote the 
intei-ests of this unfortunate town, and I told him to 
leave all matters in the hands of the agents until after 
the election. 

2565. When you say “ all matters,” do you mean 
remuneration for his vote ? — Yes, sir. 

2566. Did you, Mr. Cahill, lead him to understand 
that he would not be at any loss by not accepting the 
remuneration which it was supposed he could get from 
Mr. O’Beirne’s side ? — Yes, sir ; I advised him to vote 
and leave all matters until afterwax-ds. 

2567. Just attend to my question again. Did you 
lead him to understand, and lead him to believe, that 
he would not be the worse by not accepting the remu- 
neration? — Well, yes, six-; that he would lose nothing 
by it. 

2568. I sxqxpose you communicated to some of the 
agents of Mr. Munster that Mr. Kingsbury had got 
this offex-, or quasi offer, from Captain Graham?— 
Well, I cannot exactly say that now, six-, oxx ray 
oath ; I have no x-ecollection of it. I might have done 
so, but I am now on my oath, and I can’t exactly say 
which. 

2569. Your impression now is that you did? — 
Well, sh-, I can’t say. 

2570. Surely if you recollect for a moment 
you caix tell me 1— Well, as I stated befox-e, on my 
oath I can’t say positively, because I had no oppox - - 
tunity of going and meeting people. I was at my 
business, axxd whenever there was a committee meeting 
at night I used to go there, but no other time. 

2571. Were you not constantly meeting Mr. Mun- 
stex-’s friends? — Yes, sir, at night. 

2572. You knew Mr. Bat Laffan?— Yes. 

2573. And met him several days? — Perhaps some 
days I would not meet him at all. 

2574. And other days you might meet him a dozeu 
times? — No, sir ; I never saw him unless he called 
to me. 

2575. But you met him at the committee-rooms? — 
During tixe canvassing I met him perhaps a dozen times. 

2576. ’And you saw Mr. Michael Lallan and all the 
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other supporters? — Yes, any of us that met. at the 
committee rooms. 

2577. Is it not a most probable thing that you did 
tell that this offer had been made to Mr. Kingsbury ? — 
It is likely I did. 

2578. Would you pay out of your own pocket to 
Mr. Kingsbury? — No, sir. 

2579. Did you take upon yourself to say what you 
did to Mr. Kingsbury ? — I did not. 

2580. You did not undertake to say it without 
communicating -with some person ? — I did not, sir. 

2581. Whom did you communicate with? — If I 
communicated it at all it must have been with either 
of the Lafians. 

2582. Who authorized you to say to Mr. Kings- 
bury that he would not be a loser? — I can’t say. 

2583. Whom did you communicate with before you 
said that ? — It must have been after saying it. 

2584. Well, after it, whom did you communicate 
with ? — It must have been to either of the Laffans, but 
I can’t say which of them. 

2585. Do you not believe you did ? — I can’t swear 
that I did. 

2586. Do you not believe you did ? — It is very likely 
I did ; it is nearly a year- now. 

2587. And people try to forget those things as 
rapidly as possible ? — I don’t know that a person will 
try to forget them ; we often forget more important 
tilings than that, and can’t help it. 

2588. Did you hear anybody else say anything 
about an offer of money? I put this question in the 
widest sense. You are not to coniine yourself to coin 
when I say money, but to mention any sorb of remu- 
neration with reference to voting at the election ? — 
No, sir. 

2589. You did not hear a word with reference to any 
other person? — No ; I had nothing to do with it. 

2590. Nothing at all, directly or indirectly? — I 
don’t recollect that I did. 

2591. Try and recollect. You know, Mr. Cahill, 
that you are to tell us everything honestly ? — I might 
have said to a few others to vote for Mr. Munster, but 
I can’t recollect any of them now — to leave it to Mr. 
Munster and his agents when all would be over. 

2592. I believe your son was employed? — There 
was some arrangement between he and Mr. Michael 
Laffan. 

2593. Does your son live with you? — Oh, yes, he 
does ; he does business for me. 

2594. He does business in your shop ? — Yes. 

2595. And I suppose he is in Cashel at present? — 
Oh, he is ; he is in my house, I believe, this present 
moment. 

2596. Have you more than one son? — No, sir; 
nor never had. 

2597. He was engaged by Mr. Laffan ? — I believe 
he was, sir; yes, there was some arrangement between 
he and Mr. Michael Laffan. I don’t know what it 
was, but I had my mind made up what to do and how 
to vote before there was any arrangement made. 

2598. You were not present at any arrangement ? — 
No ; I believe it was in Mr. Laffan’s house. 

2599. Your son told it to you? — He might have 
told me. 

2600. Surely he would not keep it from his father 
— what was it?- -There was no sum mentioned for 
him, nor was it, I believe, mentioned what he was to 
do ; he was, I believe, doing writing for Mr. Laffan 
at several times. 

2601. And he was attending to your business at 
the same time ? — Yes, but it took him a good deal 
away from my business. 

2602. What was he to get ? — I don’t know ; . he 
, cannot tell it himself. 

2603. Did he get anything ? — I believe he got some- 
thing as a retainer. 

2604. How much did he get as a retainer? — I think 
he told me £4. 

2605. Is that all he told you? — Yes, I positively 
swear that that is the only money he ever told me he got. 


2606. Mr. Molloy. — Has your son been settled Fouhth Dat. 

with yet ? — No, sir, not to my knowledge. _ ~r~ , 

2607. Mr. Waters, q.c. — To your knowledge does ct UL 

he still remain unsettled with ? — Yes, sir. James C. 

2608. Has he told you he has not been settled Cahill 
with ? — He told me he has not been settled with, and 

he got that money as a retainer. 

2609. And that he is to get more ? — Yes. 

2610. And he has not got it yet ? — N ot to my know- 
ledge ; he told me he did not. 

2611. I want you to tell me who were those persons 
that you said the same things to as to Mr. Kingsbury, 
as many of them as you recollect? — I don’t know 
whether I stated it to any of the country people or 
not, but there is only one man in town that I said it 
to, that is Thomas Tierney. I had conversations with 
different country people. 

2612. Where does Thomas Tierney live? — He lives 
in Friar-street. That is the only person I can recol- 
lect I had conversation with. 

2613. That is the only one of the townspeople; 
who were the country people you stated it to ? — There 
were some of the Commons’ people in that day at my 
place ; I believe I expressed myself in the same way 
to them, but I can’t recall their names. 

2614. Are they customers of yours ? — Some of them 


2615. I suppose it was to your customers you said 
it ? — Yes, people that do business with me. 

2616. And they have accounts in your shop, of 
course ? — Some of them, sir. 

2617. When you go home and look into your books 
you will find that you sold some things about the time 
of the election ; you will see who were in your place 
about that time, and that may help your memory ; we 
will not mind that subject more at present. You are in 
the drapery business I believe? — Yes, nothing but the 
drapery business. 

2618. Could you give me anything more of the pai-- 
ticulars of the conversation with Tierney ? — No, sir, I 
have given it as closely as I possibly could. 

2619. Where did it occur? — In my own house. 

2620. Did you send for him ? — I believe I did : I 
think I did. 

2621. And do you recollect why you sent for him? 
— Well, I cannot, sir. 

2622. In what loom in your house was it ? — In the 
shop, sir. 

2623. There was no one present of course at the 
conversation? — No one: there was not : there might 
have been persons in the shop. 

2624. But you did not say it in the hearing of any 
person? — No, sir. 

2625. Did Tierney tell you that he had been can- 
vassed by any person for Mr. O’Beime ? — He did, sir. 

2626. Did he tell you that he had promised to vote 
for Mr. O’Beime ? — No, sir. 

2627. Who did he tell you had canvassed him ? — 
Well, I believe, Captain Graham canvassed him, and 
he was in the employment of Going and Smith at the 
same time. I believe the principal person there — a 
man named Ryan — canvassed him — at least he told 
me so. 

2628. That he canvassed him for Mr. O’Beime ? — 
Yes. 

2629. What trade are Going and Smith in?— In 
flour and meal and bread — a very extensive store in 
town. 

2630. And baking, I believe ? — Yes. 

2631. Was there a man named Michael Coffey ?— 
Yes ; I believe he is gone to America. 

2632. When Tierney told you he had been canvassed 
by Captain Graham, he told you something similar to 
what Mr. Kingsbury had said to you ? — If he did tell 
me anything I can’t recollect a word of it. 

2633. You would not have told him that he would 
be remunerated by Mr. Munster, unless you believed 
that the other side were going to do something for him ? 
— He told me he was canvassed, but I can’t think there 
was any engagement. 
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2634. Do you think you would have told him he 
would be remunerated by Mr. Munster unless, the other 
side were doing it ? — It was a general belief that the 
other side were very liberal. 

2635. You were not going round the streets and 
saying that to every one : it is only to the persons that 
you thought were acted upon that you said it ? — I did 
not make myself particularly active : it was only those 
that came in to me. 

2636. Have you any doubt that the other side were 
going to give Tierney money? — There was a public 
report through the town that such and such things 
were doing. 

2637. I want you to tell me what you heard ? — Very 
often gossip as true and very often not. Everything 
a man hears he can’t swear to. One-lialf of what I hear 
in Cashel I don’t believe at all, and the other half I 
doubt. 

2638. You will tell me, if you please, did you hear 
that Tierney was acted on, or to be acted on by the 
other side ?— ' Well, I can’t recollect. I have no interest 
in the world but to tell it out plump, but I can’t re- 
collect. 

2639. Having no interest in not telling it out, of 
course you will. Would you send for Tierney and tell 
him that Mr. Munster would remunerate him for his 
vote unless you believed that you were counteracting 
the other side? — I don’t know, sir : anything I did, I 
did it voluntarily. 

2640. How did Tierney vote? — He voted for Mr. 
Munster. 

2641. Did you see him after the election? — I did, 
several times, sir. 

2642. You had a conversation with him, I have no 
doubt, with reference to what you said to him that 
time ? — I had. 

2643. Do you know did he get any money ? — Not 
to my knowledge. 

2644. Did he never come to you for it ? — He often 
complained to me that he didn’t get it. 

2645. Did he ever come to you to remind you that 
you had said to him that Mr. Munster would remu- 
nerate him ? — He did. 

2646. Was that more than once ? — Oh, it was. 

2647. Did it happen constantly? — I suppose about 
three or four times within the last n i ne or ten months. 

2648. When was the last time? — I should think 
about a month since. 

2649. Did you tell him that you would do your 
best for him ? — I didn’t latterly, because I washed my 
hands completely out of them latterly. 

2650. Did you say anything about our coming hero ? 
— No, sir ; since the election was over I didn’t meddle 
or interfere in one way or the other. 

2651. But he has been with you four times ? — Yes, 

I think in or about that. 

2652. Did you give him the same answer every 
time ? — I did. 

2653. And still he persisted in coming to you? — 
The poor man didn’t come to me nor tease me, but I 
often met him. 

2654. You held out some sort of hope to him? — 
Latterly I did not, sir; I saw no prospect of his 
getting anything, nor did I trouble myself about it 
either. 

,2655. And he is the only man whose name you 
recollect as having spoken to in a similar manner ? — 
Yes, sir ; but I can’t recollect any other. 

2656. Did any other persons besides Tierney come 
to you complaining that they did not get money ? — 
Well, I believe Mr. Kingsbury was expecting it. 

2657. Mr. Kingsbury came back to you ?— -He did, 

2658. And did he complain that he had been badly 
treated? — Yes, he did; it is only now that I recol- 
lect it. 

2659. Mr. Molloy. — B adly treated in not getting 
money ? — Yes. 

2660. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did Mr. Kingsbury com- 
plain to you more than once ? — Yes, sir, he did. 


2661. How many times did you see him ? — Well, T 
think three or four times ; if I thought it would have 
ever come to this I would have taken a note of it. 

2662. Did anybody else besides Mr. Kingsbury 
come to you complaining that they had been badly 
treated ? — No, sir, to my knowledge. 

2663. Try, and recollect, now ? — I can’t, sir ; it 
isn’t in my power. 

2664. Did any of the Commons’ people ?-r-No, sir. 

2665. The Commons' people were properly dealt 
with ; they did not come back complaining that they 
were badly treated ? — I can’t say, six- ; I know nothing 
at all about them ; I am more or less mixed up with 
elections, and never knew anyone to get a penny for 
a great many years. 

2666. That is to say you never saw it given? — Nor 
never knew it to be given ; what we learn from public 
hearsay I take no notice of. 

2667. Mi-. Kingsbury is a friend of yours ? — We 
are intimately acquainted, though of different ways of 
thinking in politics and that. 

2668. Mr. Kingsbury came to you to complain three 
or four times, and Mr. Tierney came to you to com- 
plain three or four times ? — Yes, but they didn’t come 
purposely ; it occurred in the course of conversation. 

2669. Did they, in point of fact, three or four times 
each of them, complain to you that they had been 
badly treated ? — Yes. 

2670. Did they complain to you besides that you 
had said to them they would be remunerated ? — I hail 
influenced them more or less. 

2671. To whom did you convey their complaints? 
— I conveyed it to Mr. Michael Laffan, and his reply 
was each and every time that he could do nothing for 
them. 

2672. Did you ever convey them to anybody else; 
I have no doubt, although you were not bound either 
legally or in honour, that still you were anxious that 
what you had said might be made good? — I was 
anxious as I influenced them, and perhaps prevented 
them from getting money at the other side, that it 
should be made good, as I had the misfortune to inter- 
fere at all. 

2673. Was that the reason you went to Mr. Michael 
Laffan? — Yes; I didn’t exactly go to him. 

267 4. You conveyed the complaint to him ? — Yes, 
I did. 

2675. And to Mr. Munster? — No. 

267 6. Or to anybody else for Mr. Munster ? — I did, 
to Mr. Leahy, a particular friend of his. I think not 
more than once. 

2677. How long ago was that ? — Well, I think it is 
six months since 1 spoke to Mr. Leahy, at least. 

2678. Was it after the election petition ? — Oh, yes, 
it was. 

2679. After the election petition ? — Yes. 

2680. Did Mr. Leahy say that he would try to do 
anything for them ? — He said there could be nothing 
done for them at present. 

2681. At present?— Yes. 

2682. Was he living at that time with Mr. Munster, 
do you know ? — I can’t say was he ever living with 
him ; he used to visit him here in Cashel occasionally- 

2683. Do you recollect where the conversation took 
place with Mr. Leahy ? — In my house, sir ; Mr. Leahy 
generally called to see me when in town, for we were 
old acquaintances when we were young. 

2684. You knew that he was intimately connected 
with Mr. Munster with reference to the election ? — Yes. 

2685. And that it was he who in point of fact in- 
duced' Mr. Munster to come to Cashel? — I can’t say 
anything about that. 

2686. But you knew that he was intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Munster and with his candidature in 
Cashel ? — Yes. 

2687. Did Mr. Leahy say anything more than that 
nothing could be done for them at present ? — Nothing 
that I recollect. 

2688. Did he convey, when he thought they could 
do anything for them?— No, sir. 
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2689 Did you get any letters from Mr. Leahy or 
from any person at all with reference to the election? 

gj r ■ I never received any letters unless the 

addresses at the time of the election, and they are the 
only letters I ever received connected with the election. 

2690. Mr. Laffan said that nothing could be done for 

then! ?— Yes, sir. . . , , 

2691. Did he say that nothing could be clone loi 
them at present? — Yes, sir. 

2692. He added that — “ at present — as well as Mi. 

^ 2093. That is Mr. Michael Laffan? — Yes, sir, he 
did • and he told me at the same time that he was not 
the person to pay it— that lie had nothing at all to do 
with them tilings. , 

2694. Did he say who was the person to pay them f 

~ 2695 SU Did he not refer you to anyone to speak to? 
—No, sir. . , , 

2696. Did vou ask him to whom you should make 

this remonstrance ? — No, sir, I don’t recollect that I 
did I thought he was the person to apply to for 
them, and when I found he was not I made no further 
inquiries. ... , 

2697. Then the only persons to whom you cud apply 
were Mr. Laffan and Mr. Leahy ?— Yes, sir. The 
reason why I did apply for these people at all was that 
they shouldn’t say I acted dishonourably towards 
them, and prevented their being paid elsewhere. 

2698. You say you are a cloth merchant? — Yes, sir. 

2699. Has Mr. Munster been dealing with you 
since he came to Cashel? — Yes, sir; not latterly, 
though. 

2700. But he has been dealing with you? — JNot 
much, sir ; not as much at all as with other parties. 

2701. How much?— To the best of my knowledge, 
from the beginning to the end lie left me about £35, 
and he got those goods the same as the most humble 
person coming to my house would get them. 


2702. You felt strongly against Mr. O’Beirne in j?oi 
this election?— Yes, I did, sir. I told you before that ( 
I was never a lukewarm person about anything. 

2703. I am now only asking you as to rumours, •Tail 
and you are not swearing positively as to your cer- ( 
tainty. I want to know the rumours that you heard 

as to who were giving the money for Mr. O’Beime, or 
making promises?— I can’t say anything about that. 

2704. You did not hear any talk about it ? — No, sir, 

I did not. I had no money payments with them, and 
couldn’t learn anything about it. 

2705. Mr. Griffin. — Do you know Nicholas Burke, 
of Bank-place? — I do. 

2706. Did you ever hear that he was promised any 
money for the election ? — Never. 

2707. Was it from you that Mr. Leahy purchased 
a quantity of cloth about the time that Mr. Munster 
first came to Cashel?— Mr. Leahy never purchased 
anything from me— never. The first thing he bought 
was a hat the first day ; he had it sent to the hotel. 

I didn’t know at the same time who he was, although 
we were old acquaintances, until I learned afterwards. 

2708. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I am bound to say that we 
are of opinion that you have given your evidence very 
fairly and frankly, and as a gentleman ought to giye 
it, and if you require any certificate from us we shall 
be very happy to give it to you ? — As it is your kind- 
ness, sir, I shall have no objection. 

2709. Mr. Griffin. — When Mr. Laffan and Mr. 
Leahy said that nothing could be done for those 
people at present, did they say ’anything about this 
inquiry? — -No, sir. 

2710. Neither of them 1 — Neither of them. 

Mr. Waters, q.c., in handing a certificate to the 
witness observed — You get it because the Commis- 
sioners believe that you have told them freely all that 
you knew. If we were, of opinion that you had with- 
held anything, we should have declined to give it, and 
you would be liable to consequences. 


John Duggan sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


2711. You are a voter, I believe, in Cashel?— Yes, 

2712 For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
For Mr. Munster, sir ; and would do so in the morn- 
ing again. . 

2713. Now just confine yourself to answering the 
questions that I put to you?— Yes, sir. 

2714. We were told yesterday that three £1U notes 
were sent in an envelope to you. I want to know by 
whom they were sent? — I don’t know, sir. 

2715. Who gave you the money? — 1 didn’t get it, 
sir ; I got £1 in my office, from a man of the name of 
Looby or Duggan, in my own office. 

2716. Do you know that he had three £10 notes lor 
you? — No, sir. 

2717. Did he only give you £1 ?— Yes, sir. 

2718. Did he offer you only £1 ? — That is all, sir. 

2719. Did you tell him what to do with any of tne 
rest of the money?— No, sir, to the best of my recol- 
lection ; on my oath, I did not. 

2720. I believe you were not sober at that time ? — 
I was in the habit of taking a drop at that time. 

2721. And you were not sober at the time, he came 
to you? — I was not. 

2722. And yoii will swear positively that you did 
not receive three £10 notes from him?— I will swear 
positively. 

2723. Do you mean to say that you were too drunk 
to see it? — No, sir. 

2724. Do you know that your sister got it? — She 
told me she got it. It was I believe a week or ten 
days after the election. It was, I believe, the Satur- 

, day week after the election. 

. 2725. What do you mean by the Saturday week ?— 

I mean the declaration of member was on Saturday, 
and I believe it was that day she got the money. 

. 2726. And she kept it: did she?— Yes; when I 


went home that night she told me ; she mentioned 
Looby or Duggan left £29 with her. 

2727. Your sister lives with you?—' Yes, sir. 

2728. May I ask what is your occupation ?— W eigh- 
master under the Town Commissioners ; public weigh- 
rnaster. 

2729. Are you a married man ? : — No, sir. 

2730. Then your sister is your housekeeper? — Yes. 

2731. An d you support the house? — Yes. 

2732. And that money was used in .your house ? — 

Yes. . . 

2733. Now tell the Commissioners frankly and 
freely all about that money?— I shall, sir. I will 
put you to no unnecessary trouble about it. At the 
approaching election here, Mr. Michael Laffan ac- 
quainted me with regard to a candidate to be coming 
for the borough of Cashel against Mr. O’Beirne, or any 
other person who may come ; and I acquainted Mr. 
Michael Laffan, that whoever would come the way, I 
certainly would support him, as far as I possibly could, 
in preference to Mr. O’Beirne, no matter who he may be 
_ff it was Old Nick I would vote for him m preference. 

2734. I will have no levity?— I will drop it, sir. 

2735. You need not go into any irrelevant or un- 

material circumstances ? — No farther, sir. 

97 - 51 ; Keep yourself closely to the story, and make 
it as short as you please ?-Consequently Mr. O’Beirne 
came on his canvass, and he asked me for my support, 
and I told him I would not give it. After that I was 
asked by the friends of Mr. Munster— by Mr. Laffan 
—who I would support, and I tokl him I would vote 
for Mr. Munster, and did so ; all the mobs that was 
about the place and everything, I being reared in the 
meat market, and connected with the shambles, 1 stuck 
with the mob, at every occasion that was required, and 
supported Mr. Munster, and voted for him. There 
and then, I didn’t ask Mr. Laffan or any of Mr. Mun- 
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Duggan. 


ster’s agents for any money going about, or anything, 
until this money was sent on that day that I state ; 
but of course it isn’t to throw it back again ; and I 
didn’t know from whom it came, nor neither did I 
inquire, and to the best of my belief at present that I 
never asked Looby who he got it from. 

2737. Now, Mr. Duggan, my two friends here and 
myself, do not at all believe that that money was sent 
without a purpose, and we do not at all believe that it 
was sent by mistake to you. All that you have said 
to me about it was, “ I did not ask Mr. Laffan or any 
of Mr. Minister’s agents for the money.” That is per- 
fectly true, perhaps. Which of them told you that 
you would get it 1 ? — Told me I would get it, sir? 

2738. Told you that you would get any money? — 
None, sir. 

2739. Do you want us to believe that that money 
was sent to you without your having heard anything 
directly or indirectly about it? — No, sir; I positively 
swear that. 

2740. Mr. Molloy. — D id you expect money? — I 
hadn’t the slightest doubt of course if it was their 
kindness to send it to me. 

27 41 . Mr. Griffin. — Would you not have felt badly 
used if you had not been sent something ? — On my 
oath I would -not. 

2742. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Will you swear that you 
did not expect it ? — I swear positively I never ex- 
pected it. 

2743. Mr. Molloy. — D id you swear that you ex- 
pected money on account of the election ? — Well, I did. 

2744. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Now, Mr. Duggan, you 
are not answering so far, candidly or straightforwardly ; 
you admit that this money came to you, and that you 
took it ? — I do. 

2745. You are not in a very safe position ; I would 
recommend you to tell us exactly the truth. You now 
admit that you expected you would get money. If 
you want to be protected tell me candidly and honestly 
what words or what thing was it that made you ex- 
pect money would be sent to you, and who was it that 
said the words or did the tiring that made you expect 
it ? — I expected when I did vote honourably for Mr. 
Munster, if the like were to be going the way that of 
course I would be entitled to it, and on them grounds 
that is the reason that I did expect it. 

2746. You are not telling me that any person said 
anything to you, or wrote anything to you, or made 
some sign, or did something that made y ou expect that 
you would get .£30. I will not ask you another ques- 
tion if you do not answer me? — I did expect to get money. 

274/. You are not telling me what was said or 
written, or what sign was made, that led you to expect 
money ? Patrick Laffan said to me that he would see 
me all right. 

2748. See what a long time it took to get that from 
you ? — And at the same time whether he did or not 
sir, I would vote for Mr. Munster. 

2749. Where did Mr. Patrick Laffan tell you that? 
— To the best of my opinion, sir, it was on the Main- 
street. 

2750. When ? — It was in or about the election com- 
mencing, sir. 

2751. Did he say the words “thirty pounds ” to 
you, or write it, or how was it 7— Not a word, sir. 

2752. Is that the only conversation you had with 
him ? — That is all, sir. 

2753. You saw him again?— I saw him different 

0n oa *k we never spoke again about" it. 

-.754. That is not all that happened then ; tell me 
what else occurred ? — Nothing more. 

2755 Do you mean to say that he walked up to 
you and said those words to you, and that you never 
said anything 1—1 met him in the street, and in a 
careless sort of manner he spoke to me and said “ I 
will see you all right.” 

. Is tliat tlle onl y conversation you had with 
ium .1 — ! never used the words with him with reference 
to the money. 

2757. Or with any other person ? — No, sir. I spoke 


to him on another occasion at Corcoran’s, and he asked 
me did I know how Michael Noonan was goin« to 
vote, and I said I didn’t know. 

2758. You say that you spoke to him one ni»ht in 
Corcoran’s hotel, and that he asked you how Noonan 
was going to vote? — Yes. 

2759. Did you hear that night that the amount was 
.£30 ? — No, sir, not on his part of it. 

2760. From whom, then, did you hear it?— He 
spoke to me with regard to Noonan. 

2761. I want to know when it was that you heard 
the sum named as £30 ; you said it was not that night 
but some other night ? — Thirty pounds, sir. ° 

2762. That that was the figure? — Not for myself 
sir ; I didn’t say that. 

2763. I want to know when you did hear it? It 

was previous to the election. 

2764. From whom did you hear it previous to the 
election ? — From Mr. Patrick Laffan. 

2765. That £30 was the figure? — Yes, sir. 

2766. Where did you hear that? — At Corcoran’s 
hotel, sir ; he didn’t speak it to me. 

27 67. He wrote it ? — Yes. 

2768. Where; in the room at Corcoran’s hotel ? 

Yes, sir. 

2769. What did he write it on ; was it on a small 
piece of paper, or a letter, or what ? — I think it was 
on a piece of paper. 

2770. What was done with it; did he tear it up 
or what ? — I can’t say, sir. 

2771. Do you recollect the words that were on it? 
— £30 figure, I think, sir, was on it. 

2772. There were no words written then, only the 

£30 ? — No. * 

2773. And he wrote £30 and handed you the bit 
of paper ? — He did not hand it to me. 

2774. To whom else? — He only showed it in his 
hand that way. 

[Witness makes a descriptive gesture.] 

2775. Another night he asked you how Mick 
Noonan was going to vote ? — He did, sir. 

2776. What did you say about Michael Noonan? 
— I told him I would see him, sir, 

2777. Did you see him? — I saw him, and we were 
walking up the Main-street; I told him I was going 
to Corcoran’s and I asked him would he go in there. 

2 / / 8. The time that he was asking you about 
Michael Noonan was after he showed you the paper? 
— That was at the beginning of the election. 

2779. He showed you the figure previous to the 
conversation with Noonan?— It was after Noonan 
was in conversation with me. 

2780. How long after ; was it the same day ?— I 
think it was the same night. 

2781. Was Noonan there? — He came in with me, 
and I left him talking to him, and I don’t know what 
occurred between them. 

2782. What I ask you is, was Noonan there when 
he showed you the figure ? — No, sir. 

2783. There was nobody but yourself ?— Myself and 
Mr. Patrick Laffan, and there was some other man 
sitting in the room ; I don’t know who he was. 

2784. Was he a stranger to you ? — He was. 

2785. Have you ever seen him before or since? — 
No, sn\ 

2786. Were you long in the room with Noonan 1— 

I didn’t go into the room with him at all, sir. 

2787. I thought you said you went in with him ?— 
Into the house, sir ; I went into Corcoran’s house with 
imn, and I left him talking to him on the lobby. 

2788. What is Noonan?— He was a butcher and a 
jobber, but I believe he is in America now. 

2789. How long is he gone to America?— I suppose 
he is four or five or six months now, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

oln?' w id y ° U knOW N °onan very well ? — I did, sir. 
Nos' Y ° U kim ° f course that you got £30 1— 

2792. You did not tell him ?— No indeed. 

2793. Did he tell you that he got £30 1— No, sir. 
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2794. Mr. Molloy— Did you tell him what the 
figure was?— To Noonan, sir? 

2795. Yes?— No indeed. 

2796 Try and recollect? — I did not tell him. 

2797^ Mr. Waters, q.c.— P erhaps you wrote it to 

liim?" — No, sir. ,. » ■m-.- « 

2798. Did he tell you what the figure was f was ! 
0799 Do you say you don’t know that Noonan 
ku ew what the figure was ? - On my oath I don’t know ; 

T never made the inquiry since. 

2800. Your sister told you that Looby said the 
money came from Cunningham ?— I can’t swear that 
indeed, sir ; she may have told me for what I know of it. 

2801. Did you see Cunningham since then ! — 1 cuci, 

^SO^Did you tell him that you had got a letter?— 

^°2803. Did he say anything to you about a letter ? 

No, sir. 

2804. Directly or: indirectly?— No, sir. . 

9805. Did he write to you about it? — No, sir; ot 
course it was reasonable and natural that when the 
cousin got it he would bring it safe. 

2806. Looby is your cousin?— He is. 

2807. Mr. Griffin. — How soon after Mr. Patrick 

Laffan said he would see you all right, had you the 
conversation with him in the hotel ? — It was before the 
election, sir. , , 

2808. But it was after he told you he, would s«o 
you all right that you saw him in Corcoran’s hotel ? 

2809. About how long after was it? — I couldnt 
be accurate. 

2810. When was it he asked you about Michael 
Noonan?— It was in two or three evenings, to the best 

of my knowledge, previous to the polling. i 

2811. How long was it before you w ent to Corcoran s 
hotel that he asked you about Noonan? — It was on the 

' same evening that I spoke to Noonan. 

2812. After he had spoken about Noonan, you met 

Noonan the same day ?— Yes. „ 

2813. You had a conversation with Noonan 01 
course ? — We walked up the street. 


2814. You asked him to come to Corcoran’s hotel Fop hth D a 

with you ? — Yes, sir. October 7. 

2815. Did you tell him what it was for ? — No. 

2816. Did you tell him it v~~ ^ — 1 ' ir ~ 

Laffan? — No. 

2817. Did you tell him that Mr. Pat Laffan said he 
would see you all right ? — No. 

2818. Did you tell him it was for the election? — I 
did, sir, and when we went in he met Mr. Pat. Laffan, 
and I left them together. 

2819. Are you sure you did not tell him that Mr. Pat. 

Laffan said he would see you all right?— To the best 
of my knowledge I did not. 

2820. You told him that it was to see Mr. Pat Laffan 
you wanted him to go to Corcoran’s hotel ? — It was, 

2821. Was it after you had both gone to Corcoran’s 
hotel that Mr. Pat. Laffan showed you this piece of 

paper % It was after he being in conversation with 

Noonan and leaving him, sir. 

2822. Did Noonan remain in the room ? — I can t 
positively say. 

2823. Did you see Noonan again after you had seen 
the piece of paper ? — No, sir. 

2824. Not that evening? — No ; and he was all day 
about the place, and I never asked him again, directly 
or indirectly. 

2825. Did he ever say anything to you about having 
seen a piece of paper ? — No. 

2826. Did you ask him would he vote for Mr. 

Munster ? — I did not, indeed, sir. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — We shall have to examine you 
again as soon as Mr. Patrick Laffan is here. The 
opinion we have arrived at is, that although you did 
not "ive your evidence very satisfactorily at first, 
you have told us the truth as regards yourself ; and 
if on future examination you will tell us in the same 
way. we shall give you a certificate that will free you 
from the consequences of your acts at the election. 

I do not give it to you at present, because we may 
want you again. 


Ellen Duggan sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


2827. Do you recollect Looby ; he is a cousin of 
yours, I believe ? — He is, sir. 

2828. Do you recollect his coming to you f — I do, 

2829. Some time after the election?— Yes, sir. 

2830. And giving you £29 ? — Yes, sir. 

2831. I suppose he told you whom he got the letter 

from? — No, sir. , , ., 

2832. Was it in a letter 1— No, sn-, but he counted 
it to me. 

2833. He counted it to you?— Yes, sir. 

2834. He told you it was for your brother? — No, 
sir, he did not ; he only just coimted it to me. 

2835. Do you mean to say he only just counted it 
and said nothing 1 — He told me to put it up. 

2836. To put it up?— Yes. . 

2837. Did you give it to your brother ?— No, sn-, 

but when he came in I told him I got it. . 

2838. And you told him who left it there ?— I did, sir. 

2839. Did not Looby, your cousin, tell you where he 
got the money 1— No, sir, he did not. 

2840. Or what it was for?— No, sir. 


2841. Or anything about it at all? — No, sir, I only 
just took it, and asked no more about it. 

2842. Did he say whom it was for, or whom the 
money belonged to ? — No, sir, he did not. 

2843. And you put it up ?— I did, sir. 

2844. You used it in the house ? — Yes, sir. 

2845. And your brother used it ? — Yes, sir. 

2846. And 'do you mean to say that you never 
knew what it was for ? — No, sir, I did not. 

2847. Or whose it was ? — No, sir. 

2848. Or where it came from ? — No, sir ; I knew no 

more about it. . 

2849. But you used it as your own ?— I did, sir. 

2850. And your brother did ? — Yes, sir. 

2851. Did Looby say anything about having given 
£1 of it to your brother that day ? — No, sn-. 

2852. Did he say that, your brother was not sober, 
and that he did not 'like to leave the money with him ? 
—No, sir. . 

2853. Did he say anything else except what you 
have told us, that he came and said to put it up? 
Nothing else, sir. 


Patrick Cunningham was called but did not appear. 


Mortimer Shea recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 
3854. Do „ know Patrick Cunningham t-SMl, 2857. That was some day 


280V. That was some uay m last week? — Yes, bu. 
2858. Do you kn ow where he lives ? — I do, your 


!«• “ » e „ “■£££ *" ’"sK' With whom does he live !_He lives with his 

1 a ±? s 2 T“ Yet fi&S, Thomas Cunningham. 

2856. He was here, then ! — xes. ’ 2 
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■ it Sv3°£t? 0t a S TT nS *° serv ? 0n him? - Ileft 2862 - Where was the fair?_There was a fail- in 
2 861 evening late. Clonmel yesterday. I asked him then when did he 

v ,„ Jr, 1 * * ; What did the fatheisay ?— 1 asked, him was expect him home. “I can’t tell,” says he. I told him 

. Hi T ST- ’ h ?” S ^tr n °f ’ 1 “ ked hl f’ “ } VherG 1S he ? “ llei ' e is a summons to him, to attend at eleven o’clock- 

can I see him? “No, he is gone to the fair yesterday.” to-morrow.” 


2863. You are a voter of Cashel, I believe ? — Yes. 

2864. And voted at the last election for Mr. Munster ? 
— I did. 

2865. How many pounds were in the letter that 
Looby gave you ? — There was £30 in it, sir. 

2866. Was it three £10 notes? — It was not, sir ; 
there was some gold in it, and a £5 note. 

2867. Was there any letter along with it ? — No, sir. 

2868. It was only in an envelope? — An envelope. 

2869. Was the envelope addressed to yourself?—. 
Yes. 

2870. Do you know the writing that was on the 
■ envelope ? — “ Denis Hefferna.n,” that was all. 

2871. Do you know in whose handwriting “ D enis 
Heffernan” was? — I do not, sir. 

2872. Do you know who sent it to you ? — I do not. 

2873. Oh, you do ; sure I know that? — I do not, sir. 

2874. Who sent it to you? — By gor, I don’t know 
who sent it to me. 

2875. You are on your oath to tell the truth?— I 
will answer everything I knows. 

287 6. As you are a butcher, was it sent to you for 
meat ? — It was not, sir. 

2877. Was it sent to you for your vote at the elec- 
tion ? — I don’t know, sir. 

2878. Tell me the truth like an honest man ; if you 
tell me the truth you will come to no consequences 
for it ; if you do not tell the truth you may be sent to 
prison for two years 1 — If I thought it was for my vote 
I wouldn’t take it. 

2879. Tell me the truth ; was it for your vote? — I 
knew I had no other value to give for it ; I had nothing 
else to give for it. 

2880. Do you not know it was Patrick Cunningham 
that sent it? — I don’t, sir-. 

2881. Do you mean to say that you do not know 
who sent it? — I don’t know who sent it. 

2882. Did you ever hear who sent it?— I did not, sir. 

2883. You are not recollecting yourself ; you know 
who sent it to you surely ? — I do not, sir. 

2884. Did you not hear that it was sworn here yes- 
terday ? — I didn’t, sir ; I was in Clonmel yesterday. 

2885. Do you mean to sa.y that you did not hear that 
it was sworn here yesterday that Patrick Cunningham 
sent that letter to you ? surely that was talked of last 
night in Cashel?— It was Neddy Duggan that gave it 


■Denis Heffernan sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


2886. Do you mean to say that you did not hear that 
it was Patsey Cunningham who sent you that letter? 
— I did not, sir. 

2887. Did you take the letter from Dugo-an? I 

did, sir. 

2888. Without asking where it came from’ I didn’t 

ask him anything at all, sir; I only opened it. 

2889. You knew what it was about?— I partly 

guessed, sir. J 

2890. You asked no questions, but put it in your 
pocket ? — Put it in my pocket. 

2S91. And I suppose opened it in some private 
place ?—Begor, I didn’t go very flu-, sir, when I opened 
it. 1 often opened letters in the street, more precious 
than that was. 

mot w ' 4 ?°'\ “™“ a<i f3 ° “ ‘rt-I did, sir. 

A 6 J 0 . Was Looby near you at the time? He was 

not, sn-. 

2894. Did he turn away from you, or where did he . 
go to i — 1 couldn t tell where he went 

1 28 5- 7°" W J°“ “P“% grassed" what it™ 

about ; when you law it was £30 you know of couiue 

what it. was for ? — I did. 


2896. You knew what it was sent for?— I couldn’t 
think anything else when I didn’t ask it. 

2897. At any rate you were so satisfied it was for 
your vote, that you did not go to Looby and ask him 
who gave it to him ? — I didn’t, sir. 

2898. Was it Mr. Patrick Laffan that told you what 

the figure was?— He didn’t tell me what the fi<uu-e 
was, sir, nor I didn’t ask him. 

2899. Sure somebody told you ; you might as well 
fell it at once ? — I didn’t ask what figure was o-oino-. 

2900. Did he tell you ?— He did not, sir. & ’ 

290L Or anybody ?— No, sir ; I asked Patrick Laffan 

was any money left, and he said not ; I said he ou«ht 
to make me out some if he had any. 

2902. Where did this conversation occur with Mr. 
Pat Laffan ? — Above in the father’s house, sir : I went 
up there. 

™ as i \ in tlie hal1 ’ or where?— In the hall. 

2904. Was there anyone present l — There was, sir • 
Pat Cunningham was present. 

2905. Anybody else?— No, sir. 

2906. And what you said to him was, that if he had 

any money left he ought to make you out some ? 

I hat is what I said, sir. 

2907. You knew he was giving money? — I did 
not, sir. 

2908. Why did you say “ if he had any money left ■” 
sure you knew that lie was giving it out, as you said 

if he had any left ” ?— How could I know that ? 

2909. You said to him, “ if you have any money 

left you ought to make out some for me ” ? I didn’t 

see him giving any. 

2910. Who told you to go up there?— I was often 
up there. 

2911. Is that a fail- answer to my question ? No 

° U oo\°L d ’ 1 went "P there out of my own head. 

2912. With Patrick Cunningham ?— No, sir. 
oo! 1 ?' 5 id you g0 h y arrangement?— No, sir. 

ooi r T° l I ° nly Wentb y chance?— Only by chance. 
Ami m Cunningham's presence you said to 
latiick Laffan, ‘If you have any money left you 
ought to make out some for me ” ?-Yes, and he said 
he would if he could. 

2916. Is that what he said?— Yes, and I told him 
to give it to Patsey Cunningham, and I don’t know 
wfiere it came from after. 

2917. That is not the first time you saw Mr. 

I atrick Laffan about the election ?— Oh, it was. I 
see him every day, but I was not speaking to him 
about the election. 

r f^ 18 - often sa w him during the election?— I 
cudn t ask lum anything, sir. 

2919. You were often speaking to him about 
money ? — I was not, sir. 

2920. Did Mr. Laffan say he would see you all 
right at any time ? — No. 

oooo S-l he ask you to vote for money?— No, sir. 

22. Did anybody ask you to vote for money 1— 
Nobody at all, but Mr. Michael Laffan came to me and 
said that Mr. Munster was coming, a good Catholic 
and a very rich man, and I ought to vote for him, and 
I said I would vote for him. 

2923. Mr. Michael Laffan said that Mr. Munster 


a good Catholic and a very rich r 


was comim 
Yes. 

2924 Did he say what he would do for the town 
or anythmgthat way %— He did not, sir. 

29-A. Did you hear any talk at all about five or 
not “ P ° imds in tlie ^mnal Bank ? — I did 
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2926. None at all? — No; Ididn’tgo near him at all. 

2927. Mr. Laffan did not say anything about that ? 
He did not, sir. 

2928. I am very much afraid you are not telling me 
all you know? — I am telling you all I know, sir, as 
far as I can think. 

2929. I am very much afraid you are not. It will 
be better for you to tell the truth ? — I wouldn’t like 
to conceal anything, sir. 

2930. It will be much better for you not. When 
did you go to Mr. Pat Laffan to his father’s house ? — 
About a week after the election. I said, by the same 
token, “ If you give it to me now it wouldn’t be no 
bribery, for my vote is gone.” 

2931. You made a very great mistake in that? — 
Twas ignorance, sir. 

2932. You will not be excused for that ignorance ; 
the law will not excuse you. Any person who shall 
directly or indirectly give, lend, or offer payment, or 
who shall procure or endeavour to procure, or shall 
corruptly do any act aforesaid (that is the giving of 
money), on account of any voter having voted, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanour, and shall also be liable 
to forfeit the sum of £100, and the punishment for a 
misdemeanour is two years’ imprisonment ; and the 
person who takes the money is just .as bad as the 
person who gives it, and it does not matter a bit if 
you had voted five years before. So you see what a 
mistake you made, and what a position you stand in 
at present. Now, you say it was about a week after 
the election? — Yes, sir. 

2933. Now, if you had no conversation with 
Patrick Cunningham you had with somebody else 
before the election about what was going at the 
election, or what was likely to be done, or what was 
the figure ? — I had not, sir. 

2934. With any one ? — No, sir. 

2935. Mr. Griffin. — Did you vote in 1865? — I 

2936. For whom ? — For Lanigan, sir. 

2937. Mi\ Laffan was his agent then ? — Yes, sir. 

2938. Did you get no money at that election ? — No, 


2939. Or after the election ? — No, sir. 

2940. You are quite sure? — Yes, sir. 

2941. You voted in ’59? — 1 did, sir. 

2942. For whom ? — 1 think Lanigan. 

2943. Who was his agent then ? — I believe Mr. 
Laffan’s father. 

2944. How does it happen that this was the first 
election at which it occurred to you to go to Mr. 
Laffan after the election, and say you ought to get 
some money if there was any left 1— It ran into my 
mind. 

2945. Do you not think you had as good a light to 
it in ’65 as in ’68 ? — I didn’t look for it, sir ; I went on 
chance for it. 

2946. How did it happen that you did not go in 
’65 ? — I can’t tell you. 

2947. If you tell us the truth we can give you a 
certificate ; if you tell the truth nothing can be done to 
you even if you took a bribe for every one of the 
elections ; but if you do not tell us the truth you are 
liable to be prosecuted for having taken bribes, and it can 
be proved by other persons ; therefore, consider whether 
you had not better tell the truth 1—1 am telling the 
truth, sir. 

2948. Did you never ask anybody at any of the 
previous elections whether there was any money left? 
— I did not, sir. 

2949. Or that you would like to get payment for 
voting? — I did not, sir. 

2950. How did it happen that you did it the last 
time? — By chance only; I chanced to go up to the 
office. 

2951. Why did you not chance to do it at any pre- 
vious election ? — Because I didn’t know it. 

2952. You would rather have got £30 than nothing? 
— I wouldn’t have it, sir. 

2953. You expect us to believe that although taking 
£30 the last time, you would not have taken it on a 
previous occasion ? — I wouldn’t vote if I thought 1 was 
to sit on this chair. 

2954. If you did not think you were to sit on 
that chair would you have taken money in ’65? — I 
wouldn’t have it from Mr. Lanigan. 


Fourth Day. 
October 7. 

Denis 

Ileffernan. 


Mr. William James O'Brien sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


Mr. William 
James 


2955. I believe you are teller in the National Bank ? 
-Yes. 

2956. Do you know of any persons having come to 
the bank to inquire with reference to cheques of Mi - . 
O’Beirne’s? — Yes. 

2957. Tell me their names ? — Simon Tracey was one 
of them. I think one or two more did call, but I don’t 
remember their names. 

2958. Simon Tracey did call? — Yes. 

2959. Do you recollect when he called and what he 
said about it 1 — I am not quite sure was it before or 
after the election. He presented a cheque of Mr. 
O’Beirne’s for £60 : he didn’t want cash for it but he 
wanted to know “was he honourable,” that is the 
expression he used. 

2960. The cheque £ believe was post dated ? — I don’t 
remember ; he presented it afterwards and we had not 
cash to pay. 

2961. Had you received any communication in the 
interval from Mr. O’Beime, directing you not to pay 
any such cheques ? — I think there was a letter received 
hy the manager, not to cash any more cheques. I am 
not quite sure, hut I am under the impression that 
there was. 

2962. That letter I suppose is preserved? — I am not 
quite sure, but I think the manager keeps those letters. 

2963. Mr. Moli.oy. — The second time that he came 
with the cheque did he want to cash it? — Yes. 

2964. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Are you able to say what 
interval occurred between the first and second visit he 
paid? — I should say about three weeks or a month. 

2965. Do you recollect at what date the account 


was closed ? — The account was finally closed on the 28th UT,n< 
December — we close all our accounts then, and there 
was only a few shillings to his credit. 

2966. But previous to that you had received. a letter 
from Mr. O’Beime, directing not to have any more 
cheques paid ? — That is my impression. 

2967. You said that others had called as well as Mr. 

Tracey ; what was the latest of these calls ? — I think 
about the same time — during the election. 

2968. I forget if you are able to fix the time of the 
first visit of Mr. Tracey ? — I think it was about the 
election week, or in the early part of November, the 
11th or 15th of November ; I think it was some time 
about that week. 

2969. And the other would not have been until 
December ? — About a month. 

2970. And other applications of a similar nature 
were made to the extent of three ? — I think one, or 
two, or three other cheques were presented. 

2971. Do you not recollect the names of any of those 
parties? — No. 

2972. Are you not a long tune living in Cashel? — 

Not a long time. 

2973. Did you call attention to the fact of those 
people coming? — Yes, I always used to show cheques. 

2974. To whom do you show them? — To the 
manager, Mr. Barron. 

2975. And have you had no conversation with any 
person in the bank since, that would recall to your 
recollection who the parties were ? — No. 

2976. Does the manager sit in the same office as 

yourself? — Yes. ' 
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Fourth Day. 
October 7. 

Mr. William 

James 

O’Brien. 


2977. Then he could see the persons who presented 
the cheques ? — He could. 

2978. Do you recollect any conversation they had 
with the manager? — No, I think the account was 
overdrawn, and we said we could not pay them. 

2979. If you do not recollect the name, do you recol- 
lect the amount of any of those cheques 1— I think they 
were all between .£10 and £20. 

2980. Do you recollect when the latest of those 
applications was made ? — I really could not tell, but 
about that time. 

2981. Was there any made since the election peti- 
tion was tried ?— None whatever. 


2982. Any cheques presented ?— None. 

2983. Or just before it? — I think not since Christmas. 

2984. You do not know it yourself, and you have not 
heard ? — I have not heard it, and they were not pre- 
sented in my presence ; they may in my absence. 

2985. Did you hear from your colleagues in the 
bank? — They are all of opinion that none were 
presented. 

298G. Mr. Munster, I believe, kept an account in 
the bank also ? — Yes. 


Hubert J. 
Cahill. 


Hubert J. Cahill sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, o.c. 


2987. You are son of Mr. James Cahill, I believe ? 
— I am, sir. 

2988. You are assistant in your father’s business ? 
— I am, sir. 

2989. You are not yet in partnership with him? — 
No, sir. 

2990. Do you know that your father was examined 
here to-day ? — I do, sir. 

2991. And he told you to come up ? — He did, sir. 

2992. Now, I want to know from you what arrange- 
ment was made about your services with Mr. Laffan 
during the election? — None. at all, sir, but he told me 
he would pay me liberally ; that was all the arrange- 
ment. 

2993. Which Mr. Laffan said that? — Mr. Michael 
Laffan. 

2994. And what was your occupation with him? — 
The first was seeing to Mr. Munster’s house in John- 
street, getting it fitted up and furniture into it three 
or four weeks, and the remainder writing for the 
election. 

2995. Used you to be there often? — Tory often. 

2996. Had you any settled hours at which you 
went? — No, whenever I was sent for I went. 

2997. You did not go every day? — Mostly every 
day ; nearly every day, only on Sundays. 

2998. Where did you write ? — I wrote in Corcoran’s 
hotel, in a room Mr. Munster had engaged. 

2999. At what time did your engagement commence ? 
■ — The 21st September, sir, about two months previous 
to the election. 

3000. And how long were you occupied? — Two 
months, sir, exactly. 

3001. We are told you have been paid only £4? 

That was all, sir. 

3002. Was it paid at the time? — It was paid about 
six days after being engaged. 

3003. I need not say you do not consider that liberal 
remuneration ? — If I thought I would get only £4 I 
would not have taken the employment at all. 

3004. Have you asked for more since ? — I did. 

3005. What answer did you get ? — I got no reply, 
sir ; I was told it could not be paid for some time, but 
nothing as to the amount. 

3006. When was that last said to you? — Several 
times since the election. 

3007. About how many times? — I suppose about 
four times. 

3008. And who said it to you ? — Mr. Michael Laffan, 
sir ; I applied to no one else. 

3009. Anybody else? — Nobody else, sir. 

3010. Was it in Corcoran’s hotel that the arrange- 
ment was made? — No, sir, it was in my father’s shop. 

3011. Had Mr. Laffan or Mr. Munster commenced 
his canvass at that time ? — I believe he had, sir ; I am 
not sure. 

3012. And Mr. Laffan was canvassing for him 
actively ? — He was. 

3013. Was your engagement with Mr. Laffan in 
writing? — No, sir, verbally. 

3014. Did you get a cheque for the £4?— No, sir, 
four single pound notes. 

3015. Did you give any receipt for them ? — No, sir, 
nor was not asked. 


3016. Where was the payment made to you? — In 
the office, in his father’s house, by Mr. Patrick Laffan. 

3017. From the time that you went to Corcoran’s 
hotel, when you were sent for almost daily as you say, 
your work was all concerning the election ? — It was, 

3018. And portion of the enqiloyment you were 
engaged in, I understand, in the beginning was of a 
private nature about Mr. Munster’s house ?- -Everyone 
saw me going in and out. 

3019. I mean private, as not connected with the 
election ? — It was, sir. 

3020. Portion of the work you were employed in 
was that, in the beginning ? — It was, sir. 

3021. How long did that last ? — About three weeks, 

3022. You said you applied about four times for 
payment ; was the' answer to you on each occasion to 
the effect that you could not be paid for some time ? — 
That was the reply, sir, and that I would not be 
forgotten. 

3023. Would you be able to give me with any sort 
of accuracy the words Mr. Laffan used? — I don’t 
think I could, sir. 

3024. Could you not go closer than “it won’t be for 
some time, but you won’t be forgotten ? ” — I don’t 
think of any more, sir. 

3025. He did not say that he was short of money '? 
—No, sir. 

3026. And he did not imply that Mr. Munster was 
short of money? — No, sir. 

3027. Did he give no reason ? — I don’t think of any 
reason he assigned. 

302S. Can you recollect if he said anything in the 
course of conversation which would lead you to infer 
his reason ? — I could not ; lie told me himself was not 
paid. 

3029. You saw Mr. Richardson often? — I did. 

3030. Constantly? — Yes. 

3031. And you knew he was paying the election 
agents ? — I did not. 

3032. Did you not know he was the expense agent ? 
— I didn’t hear it. . 

3033. You knew he was acting here for Mr. 
Munster? — I did. 

3034. Did you know that Patrick Cunningham 
was paying money ? — I did. 

3035. Whom did you know. that Patrick Cunning- 
ham paid ? — I don’t know who he paid, but I heard a 
rumour that he was paying. 

3036. Did you hear that Mr. Pat Laffan was pay- 
ing money for Mr. Munster? — I did not; I only 
knew that he was an agent, but nothing more. 

3037 . Mr. Molloy. — When the £4 was paid, were 
you told that that was only a retainer ? — I was, sir. 

303S. What ifas said about its being only a re- 
tainer ? — I understood I was to get £5 for a retainer, 
but when I went for the money there was only £4. 

3039. Who told you you were to get £5 ?— Mr. 
Laffan, sir. 

3040. What did he say about it 1 — He told . me 
that lie would pay me liberally, but at present he 
would only give me £5 as a retainer. 

3041. Well, then, when you went for the retainer, 
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having only given you <£4 did you say anything ? — 
Not a word, sir ; I only took what I got. 

3042. This occurred, I believe, in your father’s shop 1 
The engagement was in my father’s shop. 

3043. I suppose Mr. Laffan was canvassing at that 
time ? — I know that he was canvassing about that time. 

3044. Do you recollect that he was canvassing your 
father ? — I do well. 

3045. Have you any doubt that he was canvassing 
then! — At that time the canvass was not public ; it 
was only in a private way. 

3040. You must have known that he was canvass- 
ing?— I did. 

3047. And you knew that he canvassed your father ? 
— I did, sir. 

3048. And was that the same day ? — Oh, he can- 
vassed my father previously, or perhaps after that. 

3049. Did Mr. Laffan say anything to you about 
your father being a supporter of Mr. Munster’s? — 
Never a word, sir, and he didn’t know at the time 
that my father would vote for Mr. Munster. 

3050. Had your father not promised at first ? — He 
did not, sir, nor up to the entire time of canvassing. 

3051. Then he was in entire doubt ? — -He was, sir. 

3052. Had your father put him off ? — Gh, he had 
not, sir, but he would not give him an answer. 

3053. Mr. Griffin. — When did Mr. Laffan tell you 
that you could not be paid for some time ? — I am siu - e 
it is three weeks ago. 


3054. Mr. Waters, q.c. — The engagement occurred fourth Day. 

in your father’s shop ? — It did. 

3055. Was your father present? — He was not; October ,. 

there was no one but both of us. Hubert ,J. 

3056. Was your father in the shop at any time Cahill, 
dining the time Mr. Laffan was there ? — He was not 

in the house at the time. 

3057. He had canvassed your father before that ? — 

I believe he had, sir, but I cannot say it truly. 

3058. Mr. Griffin. — Did he say to you about the 
election petition that it could not be paid for some 
time ? — He did, sir. 

3059. Since the election petition? — Yes, sir. 

3060. Did he say anything about this inquiry at 
all ? — Not a word, sir. 

3061. Do you know when your father made up his 
mind to vote for Mr. Munster ? — I think he didn’t until 
the day he canvassed him personally. 

3062. What day was that? — I don't know what day 
it was ; he went round in his carriage to every one. 

3063. You had been a considerable time acting for 
Mr. Munster then ? — I had, sir. 

3064. Some weeks ? — Some weeks, sir. 

3065. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You do not appear to have 
sent in a claim on Mr. Munster ? — I did, sir ; I sent 
a claim to Mr. Laffan, but not to Mr. Munster. 

3066. Mr. Griffin. — For how much ? — £60. 


Mr. E. H. Biggin recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. Mr. E. H. 

3067. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mr. Biggin, have you this claim ? — I have not got the claim, sir ; but I have got BlggIn ' 
a record of it. (Record handed in.) 


Hubert J. Cahill's examination resumed bv Mr. Griffin. 


3068. Mr. Griffin. — Does your father pay you 
any salary ? — No, sir. 

3069. The time dux-ing which you were employed for 
Mr. Munster was two months? — About two months, sir. 

3070. Mr. Mo CLOY. — What was the wilting that 
you were doing at Corcoran’s hotel about ? — -It was 
connected with the election ; I don’t know the exact 
meaning of it, 

3071. But it was connected with the election? — 
Oh, it was. 


3072. Mr. Griffin. — It was after you had sent 
in this claim that you had the conversations with Mr. 
Laffan ? — Before and after. 

3073. You had convex-sations with him after ? — Yes, 
sir. 

3074. And all that passed was that you could not 
be paid yet ? — Yes ; “ I was not paid myself yet.” 

3075. Mr. Waters, Q.c. — I suppose you did not 
receive any letter about it ? — No, six'. 


Hubert .J. 
Cahill. 


Mr. B . II . Biggin recalled; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


3076. Whose handwriting is this (recoi-d of claims 
on Mr. Munster) in? — It is all mine, sir. I don’t 
think anything has been written in it since. 

3077. Is this list in the same handwriting ? — It is ; 
I think everything in it is mine. 

3078. What do you call this book? — I call it a 
ledger, sir. I made it up since the petition. 

3079. That “ J. Cahill, number 31,” is the old gentle- 
man that was examined — the father of Hubei-t ? — I 
suppose it refers to him ; it is taken from the claim ; 
everything is taken from a claim. 

3080. Where is that claim ? — I have not that either, 
I think ; all that I found are here. 

3081. Have the goodness to have seareh made for 
those two claims for me ? — I have clone so, sir. 

3082. Mr. Griffin. — When was this list written ? 
— It will be dated at the beginning of the book, at the 
first page. 

3083. There is no date ? — Well, it is since the peti- 
tion I began that book. 


3084. You began it in Mareh, I suppose ? — It will 
be immediately after the election petition. 

3085. You had the claims ? — I had the claims, and 
had them numbered as they ax - e there. 

3086. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you think you will be 
able to find those ? — I was looking last night and this 
morning. 

3087. To whom did you give them ? — I left them at 
Abbey view ; we did all our wox-k there. I was very 
glad I made the x - ecorcl of them. 

3088. This one is blank ; how did that ax-ise ? — There 
would be a name sent in without any money, or the 
money the same without any name. 

3089. Mr. Griffin. — Wex - e those claims numbered 
accoxding to the Older in which they were sent in ? 
— I think so ; Mr. Richardsoxx and I numbered them : 
we numbered them about Christmas, before the month 
of December was up. 


Mr. E. II. 
Biggin. 


Thomas Cunningham sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


3090. Where is your son ? — I sent him on Monday 
to pay for cattle that I bought three weeks ago, to 
a cousin of my own. He lives in Clogheen, and he 
went there to pay him the money. 

3091. When will he come back? — I expected him 
back yesterday, for there was a fair in Clonmel, 
and he didn’t come there; my man didn’t see him 
there. 


3092. You have got a summons for his attendance 
here as a witness ? — I got it last night, sir, for him. 

3093. You had better make exertions to have him 
come here ? — I wx-ote to him when I got the summons 
last night ; I expect him this evening, 

3094. If you find there is anything else you can do 
to get , him here you had better do it ? — Oh, there is 
no doubt cf that, six-. 


Thomas 

Cunningham. 
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October 7. 

Mrs. Cathe- 
rine Tracey. 


Catherine Tracey sworn ; 

3095. You are the wife of Simon Tracey ? — Yes, sir. 

3096. Do you know Mrs. Mary Rockford ? — I do, sir. 

3097. Did she come to your house one night before 
the election ? — She did, sir. 

3098. What brought her up stairs ? — She asked me, 
sir, to go up stairs with her. 

3099. She asked you to go up stairs with her ? — Yes, 
sir. 

3100. What did she say when she asked you to go 
up stairs with her ? — When she came in first she asked 
me was my husband within, and I said not ; she asked 
me did 1 know where he was ; I said not. She asked 
me could she speak with me, and I said she could ; 
she asked me then to go up stairs. 

3101. Were there any persons in the shop when she 
came in ? — There was not, sir. 

3102. Is there a room in the back of your shop? — 
No, sir. 

3103. Is the whole ground-floor occupied by the 
shop ? — Kitchen and shop. 

3104. Who was in the kitchen ? — No one. 

3105. Have you a servant? — No, sir. 

3106. No one but yourself? — I have a sister living 
with us. 

3107. Where was she that evening? — I am not 
sure was she in, sir. 

3108. Mrs. Rockford wanted you up stairs you say ? 
— Yes, sir. 

3109. Did she tell you for what purpose? — Up 
stairs she did. 

3110. Wliat did she tell you? — She told me she 
heard my husband could give money, that he was can- 
vassing for Mr. O’Beirne, and she was promised from 
Mr. Munster’s side, and if she got as much she would 
rather vote for Mr. O’Beirne than for Mr. Munster. 

3111. Did she shut the door when you went up 
stairs ? — No, sir. 

3112. What room was it in ? — A bedroom. 

3113. Was it in a front or a back room? — Front 

3114. Was that where your husband keeps the 
money ? — Tt is, sir. 

3115. What did you say to this observation of hers ? 
— I told her I didn’t think it was in my husband’s 
power to give her any money. 

3116. State the whole of the conversation that 
passed between you? — That is the whole of what passed. 

3117. No more ? — I don’t recollect any more. 

3118. Did Mrs. Rockford say who was offering the 
money on Mr. Munster’s side? — She said on Mr. 
Munster’s part. 

3119. Did she name any person ? She did not, sir. 

3120. Did you say your husband could not give 
money ? — I said I didn’t think he could. 

3121. What more passed? — Nothing more to my 
recollection. 

3122. What was then done? — She came down 
stairs and went out saying she would go to look for 
my husband. 

3123. And did nothing occur between you but what 
you have told us ? — Nothing occurred, sir, but what I 
have told you. 

3124. Did you produce any money or cheques in 
the room up stairs ? — No, sir. 

3125. Where was the money kept up stairs ? — In a 
box, of course, sir. 

3126. Where was the box ? — In the same room. 

3127. Was it in any other box? — There was a 
cabinet in the room and there was money in it. 

3128. How much money was in the cabinet? — A 
sixty pound order. 

3129. Anything else ? — Nothing else. 

3130. Where was the rest of the money? — In an- 
other box. 

3131. What was in the other box ? — I had cheques 
or deposit receipts. 

3132. Do you not know the difference between 
cheques and deposit receipts ? — I had no cheques but 
deposit receipts. 


; examined by Mr. Molloy. 

3133. Did you not produce money that night in the ; 
room ? — I did not, sir. 

3134. Did you produce a cheque ? — No, sir. 

3135. Did you produce any papers at all? — I pro- 
duced no papers at all, sir. 

3136. Did you tell Mary Rockford that you had the 
money there ? — I didn’t, sir, tell her at all. 

3137. And that you had cheques for two friends? — 
I told her no such thing, sir. 

3138. Did you say there was a cheque for .£60 for 
two of your friends that would vote for Mr. O’Beirne? 
— Never, six'. 

3139. Your husband went away before the election 
petition ? — He did, sir. 

3140. Did you know that he was summoned for 
it ? — I did, sir ; there was no date to the summons. 

I think that was the reason he went; 

3141. And he went away because there was no date 
to the summons ? — He wanted goods, sir, and he went 
to London on business. 

3142. Why did he remark that there was no date 
to the summons ; did he think he could safely go away 
because there was no date ? — -I don’t know what he 
thought. 

3143. Did he intend to go before the judge ? — I 
don’t know, sir ; I can’t say. 

3144. Did he tell you whether he did or not? — He 
did not. 

3145. Did he tell you about the summons? — No. 

3146. Did he tell you there was no date to it? — I 
heard him say there was no date. 

3147. Then did he not speak to you about it? — I 
saw no date to it myself. 

3148. And you heard him say that there was- no 
date to it ? — I am not sure, indeed. 

3149. How long after he got the summons did lie 
go away? — I can’t say, sir. 

3150. Try and recollect ? — I can’t, indeed. 

3151. Whom did he go and consult about going 
away? — No one, to my knowledge. 

3152. Did he tell you that he would speak to any 
person to know if he could safely go away? — No, indeed. 

3153. How long Was he away? — He was over a 
month away. 

3154. When did he come back ? — After a month. 

3155. How long did he remain at home when lie 
came back? — A couple of days only. 

3156. Did you tell him that his name had been 
called in court while he was away ? — I did. 

3157. What did he say to that? — He thought lie 
might go back and finish his business in London. 

3158. What business had lie that took him away 
again ? — He had money dealings with his brother. 

3159. What was this £60 cheque aboixt? — That is 
a cheque Mr. O’Beirne gave him for his services, I 
suppose. 

3160. How long did he remain at home when lie 
came back the first time from London ? — A couple of 
days. 

3161. Was he stopping at home in the house with 
you ? — He was, sir. 

3162. And he was two days in it ? — He was not two 
days in it ; he was two days at home, but he didn’t 
stop in the house them two days ; I don’t think he did. 

3163. When did your husband get that £60 cheque ? 
— I declare I can’t tell you ; I can’t, indeed ; I can't 
teff. 

3164. Whom did he get it from? — From Mr. 
O’Beime, sir. 

3165. What was it for?— Of course, sir, for going 
about canvassing for him, as being his agent like. 

3166. Did he tell you what it was for? — Of course 
I knew what it was for. 

3167. Did your husband tell you what it was for? 
—He did. 

3168. What did he say it was for ? — For being agent 
and canvassing for Mr. O’Beime. 

3169. When did he tell you that? — I believe when- 
he got it. 
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3170. Dicl he show you the cheque ? — He did. 

3171. What did he do with it then? — I think he 
went to the bank to know could he get it cashed, and 
lie found that he could, and then he didn’t want the 
money. 

3172. Did you read the cheque? — I did not. 

3173. Why had you not the curiosity to read the 
cheque when you read the summons and saw there 
was no date ? — I saw it was a £60 order. 

3174. At what time of the day did you see the 
cheque ? — I couldn’t say ; some part of the day. 

3175. Was it put up in the cabinet then?— It was, 

3176. Did you put it up in the cabinet ? — No. 

3177. Who keeps the key of the cabinet?— The 
drawer is always open. We have no servant, and 
aren’t particular about having it locked. 

3178. If your husband told you he got the cheque 
to canvass Kennedy and Lamb, would it be true ? — 
He never told me no such thing, sir. 

3179. He did not?— No. 

3180. Is not Kennedy your brother-in-law? — He is 
my brother-in-law. 

3181. What did Kennedy say to you about the 
cheque? — He didn’t say anything to me about the 
cheque. 

3182. He did not? — No ; what occasion ? 

3183. I do not know what occasion ? — He didn’t say 
anything to me about it. 

3184. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did he never mention it 
to you ? — I don’t think we ever spoke of it. 

3185. Mr. Molloy. — We know what Kennedy said 
here yesterday? — I have no doubt of that. 

3186. Is he not constantly in your house? — He is 
very often in my house ; he lives opposite. 

3187. Do you say that your brother-in-law did not 
speak to you about the cheque ? — Not to my recollec- 
tion. 

3188. Could you have forgotten it? — We never 
had one word about it, neither Kennedy nor me. 

3189. How often did you see it? — I never seen it 
more than once. It was in a separate place, and I 
didn’t mind looking about it. 

3190. Do you keep charge of your husband’s money ? 
— It is both our money. 

3191. Do you keej) charge of your husband’s money ? 
— I do ; I put it in the box and let it be so. 

3192. Would you leave £60 go losing ? — I wouldn’t 
■wish sir. 

3193.. Did you not lose the £60? — It was lost by 
some mistake or other. 

3194. Did you ever get the £60 ? — Never. 

3195. Why did not your husband get the £60? — 
When he went for it he couldn’t get it. 

3196. Did he tell you that? — He did, sir. 

3197. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did your husband tell you 
that ? — He did, sir ; he went once with it to the bank 
and I think it was all right, and I think he went then 
and wouldn’t get it. 

3198. And you are aware that there was a month 
between the first and second time that he went ? — I 
am not, indeed. 

3199. Mr. Molloy. — Why did he not lodge the 
money in the bank with the other deposit receipt ? — 
He didn’t want it, sir. 

3200. Would you not like to have the interest? — 
We didn’t want the interest : it wouldn’t be much. 

3201. Would not. the money be safer in the bank? 
— We keep no servant, and it was safe. 

3202. What did he say when he was bringing the 
cheque over to Kennedy and Lamb ? — I don’t know ; 
I didn’t see him bring it. 

3203. Had Mrs. Bochford airy business in your 
house that night except to get money from Mr. 
O'Beirne ? — She only asked me was my husband in. 

3204. Did you not hear that your husband brought 
the check across the street to Kennedy’s? — I don’t 
know, sir - . 


C 


3205. Did you not hear it ? — I didn’t hear it, sir.’ 

3206. Had you any conversation with your husband 
about what Kennedy and Lamb said here yesterday ? 
— No. 

3207. Did he tell you they were examined ? — I 
knew they were examined, of course. 

3208. How did you know they were examined ? — 
Of course I knew it. 

3209. How ? — Didn’t I know they were examined 
when they came home. 

3210. Did they tell you? — I don’t think they did. 

3211. Had you any conversation with Kennedy or 
Lamb last night ? — I had with Kennedy. 

3212. What did Kennedy tell you ? — He didn’t tell 
me anything about it : he was reading the journal. 

3213. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you mean to swear 
that neither your husband nor Kennedy said one 
syllable to you about their examination here yester- 
day ? — I dare say my husband did. 

3214. Why did you not tell us that ? — I am so 
puzzled, sir : gracious God, what — <— 

3215. Mr. Molloy. — Tell us what Mrs. Bochford 
said that night that she called on you ? — She asked me 
was my husband in, and I said not : she asked me 
would I go up stairs 'with her, and I said I would : 
when we went up stairs she told me that she heard my 
husband could give money, and that if he could get as 
much as Mr. Munster she would rather go with Mr. 
O’Beirne. 

3216. Was she, on two occasions, in your shop that 
night? — No, sir, not that I can recollect. 

3217. What did you tell her about your husband ? 
— I told her I didn’t think it was in his power to give 
any money. 

3218. Did you tell her that your husband had no 
authority to give her money? — I told her I didn’t 
think he had authority to give anybody money. 

3219. Did you tell her he had no authority to give 
her money ? — I said he had no authority to give any- 
body money. 

3220. Did you say “ I told her he had no authority 
to give her money ” when you were examined at the 
petition ? — I told her my husband hadn’t authority to 
give anybody money. 

3221. Did she ask you that night whei-e your 
husband was ? — She did, sir, and I told her I didn’t 
know. 

3222. At what time of the day, or evening, did this 
occur ? — I believe about between 6 and 7, or it may be 
later. 

3223. There was nobody else in the place? — No- 
body at all, sir. 

3224. Then why did you leave your shop empty and 
go up to the bedroom 1 — She asked me up, sir. 

3225. Why did she ask you up to the bedroom? — 
Because our place is a very public place, and because, 
perhaps, she expected there might be some one going 
in or out. 

3226. Did you tell her that you had that cheque ? 
— I did not, sir. 

3227. Or that your husband had it ? — I did not, sir. 

3228. You did not tell her that the cheque was in 
that drawer? — No, sir. 

3229. Did you ever say that you could not tell her ? 
— I didn’t say no such thing. 

3230. Did you not tell her that you had a cheque? 
— I did not. 

3231. Do you remember being examined before the 
judge ? — I do. 

3232. Do you remember being asked, and that you 
said you could not tell her ? — I said I amldn’t tell her. 

3233. What did you mean by that? — Because I 
couldn’t think he had them — because he hadn’t them. 

3234. Did you not know he had a cheque ? — I knew 
he had a cheque for himself. 

3235. You did not tell her he had that cheque ? — 
No. 


I 


Fourth Day 
October 7 . 

Mrs. Cathe- 
rine Tracey. 
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CASHEL ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 


FounTn Dat. 


John Rockford sworn; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


October 7. 
llouhford: 


3236. Do you remember bearing from your wife • 
that she had been at Mrs. Tracey’s ? — Yes, sir. 

3237. What did she tell you occurred? — She told 
me that she saw some cheques, and that if I voted for 
Mr. O’Beirne I would get one of them. 

3238. Did she tell you that Mrs. Tracey had told 
her that? — Yes, sir. 

3239. How long was that after she said she had 
heard it from Mrs. Tracey ? — I believe it was the same 
night, sir. 

3240. Immediately when she came back ? — Yes, sir. 

3241. Did she tell you anything else about what 
occurred at Mrs. Tracey’s ? — No ; I don’t recollect 
anything else. 

3242. Did you see Simon Tracey that evening %— 
Yes, sir. 

3243. Was that after your wife had told you this 
conversation with Mrs. Tracey? — No, sir; he was 
passing by and he came in before my wife came. 

3244. Did she come in while he was still there 1— 
She did, sir. 

3245. Was she then coming back from Mrs. Tracey ? 
— I don’t know exactly whether it was from Mrs. 
Tracey. 

3246. What was Tracey saying to you ? — He was 
advocating for Mr. O’Beirne and I was advocating for 
Mr. Munster. 

3247. Did he say anything of the same kind that 
his wife said to your wife ? — Not a word, sir. 

3248. When your wife came in had he a conversa- 
tion with her at all ? — He may have it in a few minutes 
after she coming in. 

3249. Do you remember their going into the back 
yard ? — To the best of my belief they did ; but I cad’t 
exactly say. We were excited at the time ; he was 
arguing for Mr. O’Beirne, and I was arguing for Mr. 
Munster, and there was another man besides by that 
came in. 

3250. Who was that other man ? — His name was 
Meara, I understand. 

3251. You are sure now that his name-was Meara? 
— Yes, sir ; he was a cooper. 

3252. Did he take part in the conversation ? — No ; 
but he was only listening on. I don’t think that he did. 

3253. Youi- wife and Tracey went into the back 
yard ? — They may, but I couldn’t recollect it. 

3254. Did you hear anything yourself besides what 
your wife tolcl you about Tracey’s having cheques or 
money ? — I didn’t, sir ; I didn’t know he was canvass- 
ing at all till that same night; ’twas shortly before the 
election, it was. 

3255. How did your wife happen to go to Tracey’s ? 
— Oh, I don’t know, sir, indeed. 

3256. Did she hear before she went there, anything 
about money ? — Perhaps she did. 

3257 . Did she not tell you she did? — I don’t recollect 
she did, because I was very seldom at home ; I was 
always out at work. 

3258. Was it that evening after Tracey going away 
that she told you what Mrs. Tracey told her 1 — Yes ; 
after he going away, she was at Tracey’s, she said. 

3259. Did she tell you what part of the house she 
was in with Mrs. Tracey ? — She said she was in a room 
with her. 

3260. Did she say that Mrs. Tracey took her up 
there, or that she asked Mrs. Tracey to take her up 
there ? — I can’t say that, sir ; I couldn’t say which of 
them asked to go up there. 

3261. Whom did you vote for at the last election ? 
—Mr. Munster. 

3262. Who canvassed you for him 1— Mr. Laffau. 

3263. Is it Mr. Pat Lallan? — Both of them ; they 
came to the house for me ; my wife sent for me out 
whore I was at work out about three miles. I went 
up to Mr. Laffan’s, and he talked to me about some 
employment Mr. Munster had about telegraph wire, in 
the way of the telegraph line that he was going to 
erect. “ I don’t know what I could do at that,” says I. 

3264. What trade are you 1— A carpenter. 


3265. Which of the Laffans was speaking to you 
about this work? — Mr. Michael I was speaking to 
first. “ Oh,” says he, “ you will be able to do some- 
thing at it.” The second time they called again. I be- 
lieve Mi - . Pat Laffan called. She sent for me again, 
and I came and asked what they wanted me for, or 
what form would I go to work for them, because I 
was very busily employed; whatever answer they made- 
they made no answer to that. “ Well now,” says I to 
Mr. Michael Laffan, “I find ’tis my vote you want 
and if it is you’ll get it through your uncle the arch- 
deacon; and I think Mr. Munster would be a very 
good man for the borough ; if he would give employ- 
ment ; that is what I want.” 

3266. What did they say when you said “I see ’tis- 
my vote you want?” — They said of course ’tis my vote. 

3267. Who said that? — Mr. Michael Laffan. 

3268. When you said “ I see ’tis my vote you want,” 1 
what did he say ? — He said it was. 

3269. What did you say then? — “Well, you must 
get it,” says I. 

3270. Then you said Mr. Munster would be a good 
man for the borough ? — Yes, a good man, being, a rich 

3271. Did you find you were wanted at the tele- 
graph? — No, I found there was none of my business 
wanted. 

3272. Did you do any carpenter’s work for Mr. 
Munster ? — I did ; I made a bin for him. 

3273. How much did that amount to altogether? 

Twenty-five shillings. 

3274. Did your wife sell feathers to him?— -She did, 
five stone of feathers. 

3275. For how much? — A pound a stone, sir, that 
is £5. 

3276. What connexion was there between the work 
at the telegraph and your vote ? — I suppose it is to 
induce me to give a vote they would give me employ- 
ment. 

3277. To vote for the man who would give you the 
work? — ’T ls employment first; I thought there was 
some great employment. 

3278. Mi - . Molloy. — T hat evening that you were 
with Meara, was he not in your shop ? — He was. 

3279. Did your wife come in at the time? — She did. 

3280. Did not your wife and Simon Tracey go out of 
the shop ? — They may, but I couldn’t distinctly re- 
collect ; I think they did, to the best of my belief, go 
out into the yard or the kitchen, and me and Meara 
stopped in the shop, as far as I can recollect. 

3281. Was the last election the first at which you 
had a vote 1— It was, sir. 

3282. You had not a vote in 1865 ?— No, sir. 

3283. Mr. Griffin. — Did you get any money since 
the election? — She got some money for feathers. 

3284. Did you get any money ?— Not a penny. 

3285. Did you hear that money was going? — Not 
more than a rumour. 

3286. Did you hear about Heffeman getting any 
money ? — I didn’t know of anybody getting money ; I 
couldn’t say who got it or didn’t get it. 

3287. Mr. Molloy. — D id you expect that any 
money would be given to you after the election? — It 
was- not promised to me. 

3288. Did you expect it? — If there was a great 
deal given, of course I would expect it. 

3289. There being a rich man a candidate, had you 
any expectation that if you voted for him you would 
get some of his money after the election? — I couldn’t 
be sure. 

3290. Had you any expectation? — If he was good 
enough, of course I would take it. 

3291. Mr. Waters, q.c.— D id Mr. Patrick Laffan 
ever hold out any inducement to you ? — Never. 

3292. Was he with Mr. Michael Laffan, his brother, 
when you were talking about the work ? — No, sir. 

3293. Was there anyone with Mr. Michael Laftau 
at the time ? — I don’t think there was, sir. 

3294. Mr. Molloy. — D idyoim -wife tell you soon after 
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she had been to Simon Tracey’s house ? — It is after 
Tracey going she told me she was in. 

3295. Did she tell you that she was at Simon 
Tracey’s, and that she saw some cheques there with 
his wife ? — She did, sir. 

3296. Did she tell you that she would get one if 
you voted for Mr. O’Beime ? — -Y es, and I told her that 


if she took a cheque or money -that I would lose it, and Foum 
I promised Mr. Laffan and wouldn’t break my word. 

3297. Mr. Griffin. — Did you hear Mrs. Tracey say- ( c 'l 
ing that your wife said you would get .£10 from Mr. John 
Minister’s people ? — I never heard, a word, about it. Bocbford. 

3298. Were you here when your wife was examined 
at the petition ? — No, sir, I wasn’t present. 


James Brown sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


James Brown 


3299. You are a voter in Cashel, I believe? — 
Yes, sir. 

3300. And I believe you voted at the last election 
for Mr. Munster? — I did, sir. 

3301. You know Captain Graham? — I do. 

3302. He had rooms in your house ? — He had. 

3303. Did he dwell in them ? — He did. 

3304. At what time did he take the rooms? — I 
cannot fix the date exactly. 

3305. Did you not make any entry of it ? — I did not. 

3306. Did you receive any money from him? — 
I did. 

3307. Did you make any entry of that ? — I did not. 

3308. Do you keep books ? — I do, but not for such 
transactions as this. 

3309. How much money did you- get? — ,£20. 

3310. Have you any document or anything that 
would enable you to tell the time at which you let the 
rooms to Captain Graham ? — No. 

3311. What rooms did you let him? — A bed-room 
and front parlour, what we call a drawing-room. 

3312. If you cannot tell me exactly, will you tell 
me approximately, or as near as you can, the time you 
let the rooms to him ? — About a fortnight previous to 
the election. 

3313. Did he live more than a fortnight in your 
house? — He did. 

3314. How long after the election did he continue 
to occupy them ? — About a fortnight ; he was off and 
on ; he went to Dublin and came back ; he went visit- 
ing round the country and came back again ; I think 
he kept the rooms about six weeks from the time he 
came to the time he left, that is including seven -days 
in the week. 

3315. Did you make an arrangement as to. what lie 
was to pay ? — I did. 

3316. What was that arrangement? — .£20. 

3317. For what time? — Two months. 

3318. How long have you resided in Cashel? — About 
seven years. 

3319. Was the last election the first time you voted ? 
It is the first time I had ike honour of voting. 

3320. Did you know Mr. O’Beime ? — I did. 

3321. Did you know him before the election? — I 
did, sir ; I knew him at the previous election. 

3322. Were you canvassed by Captain Graham for 
Mr. O’Beime? — No. 

3323. Never?— No. 

3324. Do you say he never asked you if you were 
.going to vote for Mr. O’Beime ? — I do. 

3325. Did you tell him that you would vote for Mr. 
O’Beime?— No; it was on a distinct understanding, 
if lie took my rooms, that he should not expect my vote. 

3326. That is very odd now; you did vote for Mr. 
O’Beime? — I did. 

3327. It is sworn to us that Captain Graham was 
canvassing right and left through Cashel, and you say 
he never asked you how you were going to vote ? — He 
.never did ; he might have surmised. 

3328. Tell me what occurred at the time you were 
setting the rooms ? — He asked me what I would give 
him the rooms for ; I wanted in fact more than he was 
inclined to give ; I wanted £25, and he said he would 
give me £20, and I agreed to give them then. 

3329. That is not all though? — If you be kind 

enough to ask me any other tiling 

3330. That is not all the arrangement? — I don’t 
know of any other arrangement we had. 

3331. Did you not tell me that you let the rooms on 
C 


the distinct understanding that it was to be entirely 
independent of your vote? — I did. 

3332. Then that was mentioned ? — It was. 

3333. You omitted that? — If I have equivocated it 
was not with any intention. 

3334. I do not say you equivocated ; tell me how it 
was done ? — I put it to him, “ People might be under 
the impression that from the fact of your taking my 
rooms, people might think Mr. O’Beime would expect 
my vote, but I wish you to understand that you need 
not expect my vote.” 

, 3335. Then you had not made up your mind? — I had. 

3336. Did you know' that he was a friend of Mr. 
O’Beime’s? — I did. 

3337. And what was the meaning of your.telling.him 
that the taking of your rooms was independent of tak- 
ing your vote ; what was the meaning of that, when 
you had made up your mind to vote for Mr. O’Beime ? 
— I had made up my mind to vote for Mr. O’Beime 
before Captain Graham came to town at all. 

3338. And you said to Captain Graham, “ I will 
vote for any man I like,” although you had your mind 
made up to vote for Mr. O’Beime 1 — I wished Captain 
Graham to understand that it was not because he took 
my rooms I was to vote for Mr. O’Beime. 

3339. Did you tell him you were to vote for Mr. 
O’Beime? — I did not. 

3340. What was the meaning of te llin g him that 
then ? — For the purpose of not allowing him to suppose 
that it was not because he took the rooms from me 
that I should vote for him. 

3341. Do you not know that persons votes were in- 
fluenced in Cashel by their houses being taken? — They 
may have been, but mine was not. 

3342. Did you understand that ; was it because you 
knew that that was a way of influencing votes that 
you said to Mr. Graham your vote was not to be influ- 
enced in that way ? — It was. 

3343. In short you wanted to let him know that 
you would not be bribed? — Yes. 

3344. And you understood that that was a common 
way of doing it in Cashel ? — Yes ; I meant to show 
Mr. O’Beime I promised my vote previous to Captain 
Graham taking my rooms. 

3345. Did you see many persons in the room, with 
Captain Graham ? — There were a lot of persons there 
sometimes. 

3346. You know that Captain Graham took a very 
active part for Mi’. O’Beime? — lam under that im- 
pression. 

3347. Tell me the persons you saw coming to him 
there ? — I saw persons that I supposed to be his tenants. 

3348. Any others ; any townspeople ? — There were, 
your worship. 

3349. Who were they ? — Patrick Mackay was there, 
and Pat Maher was there ; Mr. O’Brien of the bank 
called up there one night, I think. 

3350. Was Mr. Kingsbury there? — rNo, your wor- 
ship; I didn’t see him ; I think he was in Dublin 
that time. I think Mr. Kingsbury came up from 
Dublin specially the day of polling to vote as far as I 
recollect ; I may be wrong, but I think so. 

3351. Mr. Griffin. — At the time that you let those 
lodgings to Captain Graham, had Mr. O’Beime com- 
menced canvassing ? — He had. 

3352. How long had he been here ? — I think about 
a week. 

3353. How often was Captain Graham at your 
rooms before he took them ? — Twice. 

I 2 
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3354. Was it tlie third time that he took them? — 
It was, your worship. 

3355. What interval was between the first and the 
third time ? — One day. 

3356. He came twice one day then? — He came 
twice one day ; he came once on two days successively. 

3357. And did he take them on the third day i— 
As near as I recollect. 

3358. Did you hear of any money going at last 
election? — John Kingsbury told me he got ±10 from 
the agent of Mr. Munster. 

3359. Is that the man that was examined here this 
morning ? — I believe so. 

3360. An old man?— Yes. 

3361. He told you he got £10 ? — As a retainer. 

3362. From whom? — From Mr. Laffan ; he after- 
wards contradicted it. 

3363. Mr. Molloy. — From the agent of Mr. 
Munster or of Mr. O’Beirne ? — Of Mr. Munster. 

3364. Mr. Griffin. — Was that Patrick or Michael 
Laffan ? — I don’t know which. 

3365. It was from Mr. Laffan he told you he got 
it? — It was, sir, after the election. 

3366. Was it long after the election? — A couple of 
months ago. 

3367. He told that to you a couple of months after 
the election ? — No, but a couple of months ago. 

3368. That he had got £10 ? — Yes. 

3369. When did he contradict it? — A couple of 
days after. 

3370. Did he come for the express purpose of con- 
tradicting it ? — No, he lived in our house at the time. 

3371. Is he in the habit of making mistakes of that 
kind ? — I am not aware. 

3372. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Was he living in the 
house at the same time Captain Graham was there ? — 


No, your worship ; his wife died about twelve months 
ago, and he dissolved his house and went to Dublin ; 
after he came from Dublin he was living -with us. 

3373. At the time that Captain Graham was living 
•with you where was Mr. Kingsbury living? — In 
Dublin, I believe. 

3374. When was he living in your house? — It is 
my impression Mr. Kingsbury came from Dublin about 
the day of the polling, to vote for Mr. Munster. 

337 5. When was he living in your house : was it after 
or before Captain Graham was there ? — Afterwards ; 
it is twelve months since Captain Graham was there. 

3376. Did you hear of anybody else having got 
money ? — No, your worship. 

3377. Did you hear of anybody at all ? — I may have 
heard flying repox-ts, but nothing authentic. 

3378. About whom were the flying reports? — I 
couldn’t exactly bring to mind ; there were so many 
reports. 

3379. Did you hear reports about the people of the 
Commons ? — No, your worship, only what I have heard 
in court, and at the election petition. 

3380. Mx - . Molloy. — Did Captain Graham go into' 
occupation of the rooms immediately after taking 
them ? — He did, your worship, and his son also. 

3381. If Captain Graham said that he took the- 
house in September for two months, would that be the 
case? — He took them from the time he took them 
two months hence. 

3382. Was it in the month of September he took 
them ? — I am not aware ; it was about a week previous 
to the election, I think. 

[The witness asks for a certificate]. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — You have not said anything for 
which you require a certificate. If you require one 
we shall be happy to give it to you. 


Mr. Thomas 
Edmonds 


Mi\ Thomas Edmonds Close sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


3383. I believe you are an elector of Cashel? — Yes, 
six - . 

3384. And voted at the last election for Mi - . 
Munster? — Yes, six - . 

3385. What is your occupation? — Pi - ofessor of 
music, and vicar choral of the cathedral. 

3386. Some time before the election took place you 
had a conceit in Cashel ? — I had, six - . 

3387. And Mi - . Munster took a number of tickets 
for it? — He did, six - . 

3388. How many ? — One kundi - ed tickets amount- 
ing to £12 10s. I wish to explain that. 

3389. What do you wish to add ? — There was rather 
a wi - ong construction put upon that dux-ing the petition, 
about those tickets that I sold to Mr. Munster. 1 
want to explain that it was from no wrong pui - pose 
whatever. It was merely because the town was full 
at the time that I got up the concert. It was an en- 
couragement to me to get up the concert at the time I 
did, because Mi - . Munster had already bought over 
£40 or £50 wox - th of tickets from some amateurs who 
exhibited the same week for the benefit of the Vincent 
de Paul Society, and I thought it would be a good time 
for me to give a concert on my own account. That I 
had not the chance of explaining during the petition. 

3390. You say Mr. Munster had bought tickets for 
a concert ? — Yes, a concert for the Society of Saint 
Vincent de Paul. 

3391. Was it a concei-t ? — A theatrical performance, 
and the young men kindly gave me one of their nights 
for my own concert in the middle of their night’s en- 
tertainment. 

3392. Do you know how many tickets Mx - . Munster 
took for it ?— -I don’t, I had nothing to do with it. 

3393. You got up your concei - t and Mx - . Munster 
took 100 tickets ? — He did. 

3394. You impartially applied to both sides? — I 
did, sir; I didn’t ask Mr. O’Beinxe, but I asked 
Captain Graham ; it was not a party thing at all. 


3395. And Captain Graham did not take them ? — 
He did not, six - . 

3396. You are able I suppose to tell the week of 
the concert ? — It was I think the day of the nomina- 
tion, it was on a Tuesday evening ; I think it was 
about the 18th November ; I have not one of the pro- 
grammes left or I could show you the date. 

3397. At that time wex - e you pledged to vote for 
anyone at the election? — I had pi - omised to vote. 

3398. For whom? — For Mr. Munster, more than 
six weeks ; I had made up my mind to vote for Mr. 
Munster before ever Mx - . Munster came to Cashel. 

3399. To whom did you promise six weeks before? 
— I didn’t make a special promise to anybody ; but 
Mi - . Leahy, Mr. Munster’s fi - iend — I met him at a 
breakfast in a convent in Thurles where I teach ; the 
Reverend Mother introduced me to him as Archbishop 
Leahy’s brother: it was only after I had left the 
convent that I knew he had come about the election. 
I followed him to the Ai - chbishop’s palace and said I 
would be very happy if I coxxld do anything for him 
and his brother the Ai - chbishop who was always a 
patron of mine in my profession, and any way I could 
show my gi - atitude I would be happy to do it, and I 
made up my mind on that moment to vote for him. 

3400. Did you know at that time that he had come 
over -with i - efei - ence to the election ? — Until that time 
I did not. 

3401. Did you at the time you said those words ? — 
I did. 

3402. That was in fact tendering your vote for his 
friend ? — I didn’t exactly tender the vote, but I said 
anything at all that I could do. 

3403. You did not in tex - ms tender the vote, but you 
meant it? — I meant it, sii - . 

3404. After thatwere you canvassed by Mx - . Munster 
liinxself ? — No, sir ; I was never canvassed by Mr. 
Mxmster or any of his agents. 

3405. Were you asked by Mr. O’Beime ? — I was. 
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3406. How soon after the interview with Mr. 
Leahy ? — I was not asked exactly by Mr. O’Beime 
first but I was asked by Captain Graham first. 

3407. Are you able to fix the date of that? — I 
cannot tell the date, but I can tell a circumstance which 
will bring the date to the mind of anybody in court. 
The first time I had an interview with Captain Graham 
and Mr. O’Beime together was the Saturday after the 
Presentation bazaar was held here in Cashei. 

3408. You saw Mr. O’Beime and Captain Graham 
together on that day ?— Yes. 

3409. Was that the first time you had seen Captain 
Graham at all during the election ? — It was not. 

3410. How soon before that had you seen Captain 
Graham ? — I think it was in or about the month of 
Aigust. I was going down the street and Captain 
Graham called me into the barrack square. He said 
there would be sure to be an election, and he says “ you 
will vote for Mr. O’Beime.” I don’t exactly know 
what I said ; I might have said hhat very likely I would, 
but I never knew that Mi - . Leahy or Mr. Munster 
were coming at the time ; I am sure it would be as far 
back as August. He asked me to speak to one or two — 
Squires, and one or two persons I knew, but I don’t 
think I did. 

3411. After that did you see Captain Graham again ? 

No, sir, not to speak to him. I didn’t about the 

subject until I saw him at Mr. Dunn’s. 

3412. When did Captain Graham learn you were 
going to vote for Mr. Munster ? — 1 suppose he learned 
it when I refused the £20 he offered me at Dunn’s. 

3413. Did he learn it before that ? — 1 can’t tell. 

3414. Had you any conversation in the interval 
between the time you saw him with Mr. O’Beime, and 
this conversation about the £20 ? — No, sir - . 

3415. Had you a letter or anything? — No. 

3416. Then the next was a message from him? — 
No, I never had a message from him. I met Mr. 
O’Beime and shook hands with him ; he said, “ Why 
don’t you come up and see me?” and I said “ I am only 
just come up from Thurles ; I will go up and see you.” 
On the Saturday morning afterwards I went up to Mr. 
Dunn’s, merely to call, not about the election at all ; 
myself and my son were walking up the street, not 
thinking of going there, having nothing to do, and I 
said “Harry come and see Mr. O’Beime.” 

3417. At that time you had thoroughly made up 
your mind how to vote % — I did. 

3418. And you went in and saw Captain Graham ? 
— Captain Graham, and Mr. O’Beime, and one or two 
others were there. I was talking to Mr. O’Beirne, 
and I said he was looking very well ; there was a 
little commonplace between the two of us ; lie was 
asking — Mr. O’Beime was asking about my son, said 
he was growing very much, and some commonplace 
tilings like that. We went out of the room then, 
Captain Graham followed us on the lobby, and he 
called me towards a little window ; my son went 
towards the stairs ; and he said, “ Would you like to 
get some employment for your son during the election ?” 
I said, “Well, Captain Graham, I don’t think he will 
be here, for he is under nomination for the civil 
service." “ Oh, well,” says he, “ you know what I 
mean.” He wrote on a slip of paper with a pencil 
twenty in figures, and I left and I said “ I will see more 
about that.” 

3419. Is that all you said to him ? — That was all 
he said. 

3420. Is that all you said to him ? — “ I will see 
more about it ;” some commonplace that way. 

3421. Did the conversation end immediately then ? 
— It did. 

3422. And you went down stairs then? — We did. 

3423. Had you any other communication with 
Captain Graham after that? — No, I had not ; I never 
went near their house again, and I should not have 
gone then if it had not been for mere common polite- 
ness to Mr. O’Beime after his asking me to call on 
him ; I had not any idea of going. 

3424. Did you tell Mr. O’Beirne then, or during 


the time that you were there, that you were going to Fouimi Dat. 
vote for Mr. Munster! — I did not; I told him some Q cl „/, cr 7 
time afterwards ; a short time before the election I _ — 

met him at the cross of the Lower Gate, and he said he Mr. Thomas 
was very much surprised I deserted him ; I said he Edmonds 
need not be surprised, that I was under no compliment u ose ’ 
to him, and that it was not because I had voted for 
him before I should vote then. 

3425. How long are you an elector of Cashel? — 

Only the two last elections I think I voted. I voted 
for Carden once. This is the third election I voted. 

3426. And at the time Captain Graham offered you 
this money you did not tell him you were going to vote 
for Mr. Munster ? — I did not. 

3427. To whom did you tell Captain Graham’s 
offer of money to you ? — I told it to a great many 
people. I told it to the Reverend Mr. Fishboume the 
same night or next day. I told it to another friend of 
mine in Thurles. 

3428. Did you tell it to any of Mr. Munster’s 
friends? — I did not; I didn’t speak to Mr. Munster 
about it at all. 

3429. Did you to any of his friends or agents ? — I 
never did. The first time I heard that it was public 
was only the Saturday before the petition ; I heard it 
from Mr. Munster himself, and I had not the least, 
idea he knew anything about it, and it came out after- 
wards that it was a gentleman in this town told him 
of it, to whom my son told it. 

3430. Your son was afterwards in Mr. Munster’s 1 , 
employment ? — He was after the election. 

3431. How much did he get from Mr. Munster for 
the employment ? — He was getting two guineas a week 
while lie was there. 

3432. Did he live at home with you duringthat time ?• 

— He did, sir ; he was very irregular in his hours; 
when he was living at home ; sometimes he was in 
Dublin two or three days, or in Portarlington and 
other places ;• it was very seldom he lived at home. 

3433. How long was he in the employment? — He 
could not be more than a month. 

3434. Was he employed by Mr. Munster dining the 
election ?— He was not, sir. 

3435. When first did he enter Mr. Munster’s em- 
ployment? — I couldn’t tell, sir, but Mr. Biggin can 
tell, for he was under secretary with Mr. Biggin. 

3436. It was after the election, at any rate ? — It was, 

3437. He after that went to London ? — He did, sir-, 

3438. Where did he live in London first? — Mr. 

Munster sent him to a house of his own for a few days 
until he could suit himself with lodgings. 

3439. How many days was he there?— He was not 
there above four or five days, but I thought he was 
there longer, but he was not more than four or five 
days. I think I said at the time of the petition he 
was nine or ten days, but he was not there so long, 
not more than four or five days. 

3440. Did he get some present in the way of clothes 
from Mr. Munster? — He did, sir. 

3441. While he was in his employment ? — Yes. 

3442. Or to prepare him for going away ?— I suppose 
when he sent him to Dublin — he was stopping at the 
Gresham hotel — he didn’t think he was smart enough, 
and he got him a suit of black clothes. 

3443. Is that the only compliment your son re- 
ceived ? — The only thing I know of, with the excep- 
tion that when he was going away, it being after 
Christmas, I had not money to send him to London, 
and he asked Mr. Munster for the loan of £5, which 
he lent. I had not money enough to send him. 

3444. You do not know of more than the clothes and 
£5 that your son got? — No, with the exception of his 
salary. 

3445. Did you yourself receive any compliment 
beyond the 100 tickets? — No, sir, with the exception 
of teaching in his family since, for which I get no more 
compensation than an ordinary person. I get more 
from other people, and was teaching Miss Ade two 
quarters, for which I got two guineas a quarter. 
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3446. Your son Is in England, I believe ?— He is, 
sir, at Wells, in Somersetshire. 

3447. Mr. Griffin. — Did you mention that occur- 
rence about the £20 immediately? — I did, sir, the 
same day, as far as I recollect. 

3448. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Had you any conversa- 
tion with Mr. Kingsbury ? — I never had any conver- 
sation with him about the election .until last, night, 
after he gave his evidence. 

3449. Did he say anything to you last night ? — He 
did, sir. 

■3450. What did lie say? — I walked down the 
street with him. He said, “ Didn’t I get ofi very 
well ?” I said, “ Yes, but .1 don’t think you: are done 
with it yet.” He said, “Why?” “ Because,” I said, 
“I don’t think you said all you could say.” 

3451. What did he say then? — I said, “ Didn’t you 
tell Mr. J olin Davis White that you were offered money 
by Captain Graham, and that he wrote it down,” and 
he said he never did. Mr. White was going into the 
library at the time. “ Come back to Mr. White,” said 
he. I said, “ Come back and ask him.” He wouldn’t 
go any further, but turned to go home. “ Do you call 
thatbeinga friend,” he says. I said, “Ifyouhad been 
a Mend you would have justified what I said at the 
petition, when Captain Graham offered you in the same 
way as he did me.” I never knew a word about it 
until the day after the petition was finished. 

3452. Mr. Griffin. — From whom did you hear 'it 
the day after the petition was finished ?— Mr. John 
Davis White, sir. 

3453. Mr. Waters, q.c. — What did Mr. Kingsbury 
say when you said this ? — He is a very excitable man, 
and he got in a passion, of course. I was rather in- 
dignant, because it touched my own character more 
closely than I could explain, because there was no 
connexion between Mr. Kingsbury and his evidence ; 
and the circumstances between Captain Graham and 
me, and Captain Graham’s offer to him were so much 
the same, that I was very much annoyed he didn’t 
tell it out to clear the slightest stain on my evidence. 


3454. Until last night Mr. Kingsbury never said 
anything to you ? — No, and I never .changed one word 
■with him until last -night. 

3455. When you asked him to come hack to ask 

Mr. White, did he do anything .except turn away? 

He turned partly round and would not go. 

3456. Did he say anything? — I said, “Wasn’t an 
offer, made to you by Captain Graham, and don’t you 
know there was an offer made the same as to me?” 
and he. said, “ I don’t know whether it -was £20 or 
£25.” 

3457. Did he say that to you. last night? — He did. 

3458. Mr. Molloy. — Didhesay why he did not tell 
it at the Commission ? — No, he. did mot. 

3459. Mr. Waters, q.c. — All. he said with refer- 
ence to it was, “Didn’t I get off very well to-day ?”— 
That was the first tiling he said to me. 

3460. Mr. Griffin. — You heard immediately after 
the petition was over that Mr. Kingsbury, could have 
given evidence similar to yours ?— - 1 heard so, sir. 

3461. Have you met him again since? — Oh, yes, 
•we are in the same church and same choir- • he is a 
vicar choral, the same as myself. 

3462. Did you never speak to him before about his 
having been so unfriendly ? — I did not, sir. 

3463. You were very much annoyed ? — I was, and 
since I knew the Royal Commission was coming down 
I was only too glad of the opportunity of clearing 
myself. 

3464. You never spoke to him about it ? — Never, 
until I heard his evidence last night, thinking he would 
say what he ought have volunteered before. 

3465. How did you know he would be summoned 
at all? — I had not the .least idea he would be -sum- 
moned. 

3466. And though you did not know he would be 
obliged togive evidence of this kind, you did not think 
it necessary to speak to him 1 — No ; I should have 
done so if he wasn’t summoned, and it was not with- 
out asking the advice of my best friends .that I didn’t 
do so. 


Mr. Join 
Davis Y\ liitc. 


Mr. John Davis White sworn ; 

3467. Have you been in court during the exami- 
nation of Mi-. Kingsbury and Mr. Close? — I have. 

3468. You heard the evidence of both ? I did. 

^ 3469. Will you have the goodness to tell me if Mr. 
Kingsbury made any statement to you with reference 
to any conversation between him and Captain Graham 
about the time of the last election ?_He did. 

3470. When was that ? — I could not tell you the 
date, sir. He told me that Captain Graham had taken 
a piece of paper and written, to the best of my memory, 
£25 on it. He told that to me in confidence, and I 
didn’t break his confidence; I merely, when I found 
that my friend Mr. Close was calumniated as a perjurer, 
told Mr. Close “ Money has been offered in the same 
way to a certain party in Cashel, and find out if you 
can who the -person is.” I didn’t tell him Mr. Kings- 
bury’s name, and he found it out some other way. I 
never would have mentioned it but for the fact of Mr. 
Close being publicly stigmatised as a perjurer, and I 
believe Mr. Close. 

3471. I believe there was a conflict of testimony 
between Captain Graham and Mr. Close at the peti- 
tion 1 — There was. The judge considered he should 
give the weight to Captain Graham. 

3472. Mr. Kingsbury said that to you, and you are 
unable to tell us when it was. Are you able to say 
was it this year or last year? — I could not, sir ; but it 


examined by Mi\ Waters, q.c. 

was before the trial of the election petition ; that is all 
I could say. Idid not tell Mr. Close it was Mr. Kings- 
bury at all ; I told him to try and find out. 

[Mr. Close. — That’s just it, sir. Mr. White never 
mentioned Mr. Kingsbury’s name; I guessed it.] 

3473. Are you not able to Say any further, Mr. 
White ? Could you say it was in the end . of last year 
or beginning of this year-?— I could not possibly charge 
my memory. 

3474. Do you recollect the circumstances under 
which he made the statement to you ? — J think it was 
in my own house. 

3475. Mr. Griffin. — Did Mr. Kingsbury go back 
to Dublin after lie told you?— I could not chax-ge my 
memory with any circumstance as to what his move- 
ments were. I can’t say he went immediately after. 

3476. It was not immediately after the election he 
made the statement to you ? — I can’t say, sir. T think 
it was two months, in fact, before the election he told 
me that. I should not wonder if it was two months 
before the election he told me ; I can’t swear posi- 
tively. 

347 1 . Mr. Waters, q.c. — Have you any doubt of 
the fact of his having told you? — I have no doubt. 

34 1 8. Did lie go through the pantomime tof ffescrib- 
ing, or did he only tell you ?— I think , so. 

[Adjourned.] 
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FIFTH DAY. 
Friday, October 8, I8'69. 


Mr. Michael J. Lafttm recalled ; 

3479. Mr. Laffan, I want the briefs you gave coun- 
sel on the trial of the election petition. Where are 
they ? — In Dublin. They are not here. 

3480. You will have the goodness to get them. 1 ? — 
Yes. 

3481. And of course they will be produced in the 
same state ? — Yes. Nothing shall be done to them, by 
my consent. Mr. Grace, I understand,, objected to 
produce his briefs yesterday, and you decided against 
the objection.. There is, then, no use in my entering- 
on an argument on the same point to day except simply 
to protest against being called on for them. I would 
ask you to make a note in the evidence, or the short- 
hand writer can take it down, that I do respectfully 
protest against being called on for them. 

3482. Have you written to your brother ? — I have. 

I have written to the doctor. 


examined, by Mr. Waters, q:c. 

3483. Have you heard anything of your brother ? — 
I could not have heard since I wrote. 

3484. On what day did you write ? — On Wednesday 
I was examined, and I wrote on Wednesday night. It 
was just twelve o’clock when I had my letter written 
on Wednesday night ; then, of course, it was not, 
posted until Thursday, and he could not get ’it until, 
last evening. 

3485. Is there not a mail in the morning ? — There 
is, but it is not delivered in Dublin until eight o’clock 
at night. If he wrote the moment he got the letter, I 
might have an answer to-day. 

3486. Mr. Griffin. — I do not understand why you 
did. not write until twelve o’clock at night ? — I didn’t, 
write the letter until then.. I wrote again last night 
to him pressing on him to make out and send the ad- 
dress. 


Patrick Cunningham was- called but did not appear. 


Thomas Tierney sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


3487. Tierney, are you a voter of Cashel ? — Yes, sir. 

3488. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
— For Mr. Munster, sir; 

3489. You know Mr. Cahill ? — I do, sir, well. 

3490. Do you recollect Mr. Cahill sending for you 
before the election? — Yes, I recollect I fell into con- 
versation with Mr. Cahill ; I fell into talk with Mi’; 
Cahill about the election. 

3491. Listen to me, if you please. I did not ask 
you if you fell into talk with Mr. Cahill ; the ques- 
tion I asked you was, do you recollect Mr. Cahill’s 
sending. for you? — I do, sir. 

3492. Did you go to Mr. Cahill’s house V— Yes, sir : 
I did. 

3493. Had you a talk with Mr. Cahill about' the 
election? — I had, sir. 

3494. Do you recollect Mr. Cahill’s saying to you 
that if you voted for Mr. Munster you would be re- 
munerated, or some words like that, or something to 
that effect? — I recollect Mr. Cahill to tell me to vote 
independent for him. 

3495. Was there anyone present at" that conversa- 
tion? — No, sir, there was not. 

3496. Do you know that Mr. Cahill was examined 
here yesterday?— I don’t j- sir.;. I was not in court 
on yesterday. 

3497. Do you know that he was examined here ; 
did you hear he was examined ? — I hear he was ex- 
mined, but I didn’t see him. 

3498. And did you hear that he mentioned your 
name ? — I hear my name was mentioned. 

3499. You had better tell me what occurred between 
you and , Mr. Cahill, because we have it all before; 
was there anything said about money or remuneration ? 
— No, sir, there was not. 

3500. Not a word ? — Not a word about money any 
more than Mr. Cahill to tell me to vote independent 
for Mr. Munster — that he was a good man. 

3501. Was there anything said about its being 
made all right for you, or anything being done for you 
iifter the election would be over? Think of yourself, 
now, and tell me the truth as an - honest man should ? 
— Well, I tell 'you the same, sir. 

3502; Well do so. What was said about something 
being done for you after the election would >be over : 
I donot want the exact' words; but'as -well as-you recol- 
lect, what did lie say would be done f6r you ?— He 
said that Mr. Munster was a charitable man, sir, and 
that he may do some good for me, , or his agents here- 
after. 


3503: Did he say anything more than that Mr. 
Munster was a charitable man, and that he would do. 
some good for you ? — No, sir, he said nothing else to me. 

3504. Did he say how much he might do good for ?: 
—No, sir. 

3505. Or what he might do ? — No. 

3506; Was there any sum. named or guessed ? — No, 
your worship; there was not. 

3507. Did he say what the figui’e going was or how 
much money was going ? — I would tell you the figure, 
your worship, but I don’t know what to say. T never 
had a communication -with a vote before; 

3508. Do you know what the figure for voters was 
here at the last election ? — I couldn’t say, yom’ wor- 
ship, but I hear they were sworn, on bonds thev sot 
£30. 

3509. Did you hear before they .were sworn, and 
before this inquiry was heard of, that they got £30 ? 
— I did not, your woi-ship, hear any such thing; ’tis 
very little trouble it gave me. 

3510. Where do you live in Cashel? — With Mr. 
Eyan Going ?— I am Mr. Going’s clerk. 

3511. Do you live in Friar-street ? — I do, sir. 

3512. Is this the first election at which you had a 
vote? — Yes, your worship. 

3513. Mr. Molloy. — Had any of your family votes 
at previous elections ; had yom- father a vote ? — No, 
sir, he had not. 

3514: Mr. Waters; q.c. — A re you a married man ? 
— I am, your worship. 

3515. Is yom- father living? — My father is dead, 
yom - worship. 

3516. Have you children ? — One son, your worship. 

3517. What age is he? — He is fifteen years the 
29 th March. 

3518; What is his name ?— Pat. 

3519. Was he employed for any person at the elec- 
tion ? — He was in the telegraph office; 

3520; For Mr. Munster? — Yes, sir. 

3521. How long was he there ?— From ‘the first day 
it opened, sir, up to this present day. 

3522. Is he there still ? — He is, sir; 

3523. What wages does- he get in- the- telegraph 
office ?— Seven shillings, sir. 

3524. Seven shillings a week? — Yes, sir. 

3525. Was he employed in any way about election 
matters ? — No, sir, he was not. 

3526. Do you know any other man of' the name of 
Tierney in Cashel ? — No, sir ; I don’t know only one; 
that is a pensioner. 


Fifth DAy. 
October 8. 

Mr. Michael 
J. Laffan. 


Thomas- 
Tierney.. - 
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CASHEL ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 


Fifth Day 
October 8 

Thomas 

Tierney. 


Mr. Biggin. 


Mr. Michael 
J. Lallan. 


Thomas 

Tierney. 


3527. What is liis Christian name? — I think ’tis 
Tom again, sir. 

3528. Who got your son employed in the telegraph 
office ? — I asked Mr. Patrick Laffan, sir, if there was 
e’er a messenger wanting, to get him in. 

3529. When was that? — Long before the election 
commenced, and the first time the telegraph office 
opened. 

3530. The telegraph was made by Mr. Munster, 
was it not ? — It was, sir. 

3531. And at the time the telegraph was made by 
Mr. Munster, Mr. Munster was a candidate for Cashel ? 
— He was, sir. 

3532. Well, you had some talk with Mr. Pat 
Laffan as to how you would vote ? — Not many words, 
sir, only to ask him for a situation. 

3533. You had talk about your vote? — No, sir. 

3534. Do you mean to say Mr. Pat Laffan never 
said a word to you about your vote? — I do, sir, for 
certain. 

3535. Well, you say that Mr. Cahill told you that 
Mi\ Munster was a charitable man, and that if you 


voted for him he would do good for you after ? — To 
vote independent for him, and he may do good for 
me after. 

3536. Since then whom did you ask to get some- 
thing done for you ? — Not one, sir, I never asked, only 
I might fall into conversation with Mr. Cahill, if J 
met him. 

3537. Did you ever go to him and say, “ You pro- 
mised to have something done for me?” — I made a 
charge on Mr. Cahill, I believe, three times. 

3538. Tell me honestly whom else did you make a 
charge upon ? — I made a charge on no other person. 

3539. Did you never make a charge on Mr. Laffan? 
— Never, sir. 

3540. Did you ever make application to Mr. Mun- 
ster, or to any person, for linn ? — Never, sir. 

3541. Did you send in a claim to the agent ? — I 
couldn’t send it. 

3542. I ask you did you? — No, sir, I didn’t. 

3543. Did you ever send in any claim for your son ? 
— Never, sir. 


Mr. Biggin recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


3544. Mr. Biggin give me claims 76 and 95? — 
I have them not, sir. 

3545. Why? — When I came to those accounts they 
were all in a great muddle ; I am not answerable for 
any claims. After I wrote them down I did not take 
particular care of them. I have been away four months 
and really I am not answerable for those claims. I 
don’t think anyone has destroyed them. 


3546. Have you made search ? — I have made every 
search, sir. 

3547. Do you know from whom you got the claim 
from Patrick Tierney ?— I don’t know; I lifted them 
in a lump. 

3548. Prom whom did you get the claims ? — From 
Mr. Richardson, or Mr. Laffan. 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan recalled; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


3549. Mr. Laffan, do you recollect getting a claim 
from a person named Patrick Tierney ? — I cannot say, 
at present, whether I did or not. 

3550. Do you know any person named Patrick 
Tierney ? — No, but this man’s son. 

\Mr. Biggin — 76 and 95 in the book, are both Pa- 
trick Tierney.] 

3551. Mr. Laffan, would you undertake to say there 
is no man named Patrick Tierney who made a claim ? 
— I would not, but I may fell you, to facilitate matter's, 
that after the election was over, Mr. Cahill very likely, 
or somebody told me that Tierney would expect some- 
thing. 

3552. Mr. Cahill told you that? — I think so : that 


is my recollection. Somebody or other told me Tierney 
would expect something ; and before he said he sent in 
no claim, it occurred to me that there were two or 
three parties, of whom I said, in making out the list of 
claims, “ we will see if their sons can get anything ;” 
and I may have put in his son’s name, and sent it in 
in the list of claims. I don’t actually say I did that, 
but I know there were two or three such cases. 

3553. In which you were told there were voters 
who expected remuneration for their votes, and in 
which you put the name of the voter’s son, in place of 
the voter himself? — Yes. 

3554. Mr. Molloy. — Did you put down £35 also? 
— Oh, certainly, I put down £30 or £35. 


Thomas Tierney's examination resumed by Mr. Waters, Q.C. 


3555. You say you did not put in any claim ? — I did 
not, sir. 

3556. Do you know if Mr. Cahill put in a claim for 
you ? — I have no knowledge of it, sir. 

3557. Did he ever say he would put in a claim ? — 
He said he would do some good for me, sir. 

3558. Did he say he had asked for money for you, 
from Mr. Laffan or anybody else ? — He told me he was 
speaking to Mr. Michael Laffan, and that Mr. Michael 
Lallan told him there could be no good done for me. 

3559. Did Mr. Cahill ask your son’s name ? — He 
didn’t, he knew my son. 

3560. Mr. Tierney, when did this conversation 
occur with Mr. Cahill ? — Some time after Mr. Munster 
canvassing me, sir. 

3561. You were canvassed, of course, by Mr. 
O’Beime’s friends? — I was, sir. 

3562. By whom ? — By Mr. O’Beirne himself, in 

3563. And by whom else now — who else besides 
Mr. O’Beirne himself canvassed you for Mr. O’Beirne? 
— James Cody, sir. 

3564. Anybody else ? — I see no one else there at 
the time, sir. 


3565. Not at that time, but at any time at all, were 
you canvassed by any persons on behalf of Mr. O’Beirne ; 
yousayyouwerebyMr. O’Beirne himself, and by James 
Cody, were you by anybody else? — I was, sir, by Mr. 
Ryan. 

3566. What Mr. Ryan is that? — Mi'. Ryan Going, 

3567. Now, which canvassed you first, Mr. O’Beirne’s 
side, or Mr. Munster’s side ?— Mr. Munster’s. 

3568. Now, Tierney, tell me as an honest man — no 
harm will come to you if you tell the truth — were you 
offered anything, by any person, in any way : you un- 
derstand what I mean ? — I do sir, well. 

3569. On behalf of Mr. O’Beirne were you offered 
anything? — No, sir, I was not. 

3570. By none of those parties ; now do not conceal 
anything ; if you tell the truth no harm can come to 
you; tell the truth honestly; we will be examining 
these people by-and-by and it may be unpleasant to 
have a different story from them ; tell me everything 
you know ? — I was stopped by Tracey, sir. 

3571. When was that? — Some time before the 
election, sir. 

3572. That was Simon Tracey ? — Yes, sir. 
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3573. What did he say to you? — He wanted to 
know would I vote for Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

3574. What did you say to him? — I told him I 
would not, sir. 

3575. Begin at the beginning and tell all the story ; 
where did you meet Tracey? — On my going home, six-, 
to my own house. 

3576. Go on and tell me all that happened between 
you ? — Tracey stopped me, sir, and asked mo who was 
I going to vote for : I said Mr. Munster. He asked 
me then, sir, wouldn’t I vote for Mr. O'Beirne, a tided 
man : I told him not. No other person tampered with 
me but him. 

3577. Tell me all that happened? — That is all that 
happened between Tracey and mo. 

3578. Surely there was more than that; there was 
no tampeiing in that much? — I have nothing to tell 
you but that your worship. 

3579. Did you say “No other person tampered 
with me but Tracey ”? — I say that no person tampered 
with me but Tracey. 

3580. Tell me how he tampered with you ? — That 
he wanted me to vote for Mr. O’Beirne instead of Mr. 
Munster. 

3581. What did he say you would get for it ? — He 
didn’t say what I would get. 

3582. Did he only ask you to vote for Mr. O’Beirne ? 
— There’s all. 

3583. Did he say what Mr. O'Beirne would do for 
you afterwards ? — He did not. 

3584. Did he say you would be better off by voting 
for him ? — He didn’t, but he said Mr. O’Beirne was a 
tried man. 

3585. How a tried man? — That he was a good man 
in Parliament before. 


35S6. And no more than that passed between you ? 
— No more than that passed between us, sir. 

3587. Did anybody else speak to you on behalf of Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — Mr. Ryan asked me would I vote for him. 

3588. I want to know who offered you some money 
if you voted for Mi - . O’Beirne ? — I was preferred no 
money by any of his party. 

3589. I do not suppose the money was shown to you, 
but I want to know who made a promise to you if you 
voted for Mr. O’Beirne ? — No person, sir. 

3590. No one at all? — No one at all ; they were all 
telling me he was a tried man, but no money was 
offered. 

3591. "Were you told that you would get money or 
anything for your vote ? — I was told there was money 
going after the election. 

3592. Mr. Molloy. — Were you told there was 
money going? — I was told there was money going 
after the election. 

3593. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Who told you that ? — I 
heard them saying it here and there through the town. 

3594. Mr. Griffin. — Did Tracey know your son was 
employed in the telegraph office ? — He did, sir, well. 

3595. He was employed there at the time Tracey 
spoke to you? — He was, sir. 

3596. Did you say it would be hard to go against 
Mr. Munster when he was giving employment to your 
son ? — I said no such thing, sir, but I wouldn’t go. 

3597. Mr. Molloy. — What did Captain Graham 
tell you would be done for you if you voted for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — That’s a man I never changed a word with. 

3598. What did you tell Mr. Cahill Captain Graham 
said to you ? — I couldn’t tell Mr. Cahill that I changed 
a word with Captain Graham. 

3599. Did you tell Mr. Cahill that Captain Graham 
canvassed you? — No, sir, I did not. 


James 0. Cahill recalled : examined bv Mr. Waters, o.c. 


3600. Is that man that was on the table just now, 
the Tierney of whom you spoke yesterday ? — Yes, sir. 

3601. And that is the man to whom you said that 
if he voted for Mr. Munster he would be remunerated ? 
— I told him to go independent and leave matters to 
Mr. Munster’s agents afterwards ; I made him no pro- 
mise of anything. 

3602. I do not think you used those words yesterday ; 
you did not use the word “ independent ” ? — I might 
have left it out, sir, but I expressed myself in that sort 
of way to Tierney. 

3603. Tierney of course understood what you meant ? 
—Oh, yes, sir, he did. 

3604. And that was, that if he voted for Mr. 
Munster he would be likely to get money afterwards ? 
— I didn’t positively swear he said Captain Graham 
canvassed him, but I said to the best of my knowledge 
from what he stated to me, that Captain Graham did 
canvass him. 

3605. Tierney tells us that he came to you three or 
four times to ask you to interfere for him, or to ask 
you to have what you told him would be done for him 
earned out? — Well, sir, I stated yesterday that I 
didn’t think he came specially to me, but sometimes 
passing by he happened to meet me and we would get 
into a conversation ; I would tell him if it was in my 
power I would have something done for him. 

3606. And you did your best to get something 
done for him? — I did. I told him I would not act dis- 
honourably to him, for I influenced him to vote for 
Mr. Munster, and I thought he would have got some- 
thing for voting for the other party — at least I 
thought so. 

3607. And you went to Mr. Laffan, no doubt? — 
res, sir, I did. 

3608. And represented his case ? — Yes, sir, I did. 

3609. Do you recollect representing it to anybody 
else? — Yes, I represented it to Mr. Leahy one time, 
and he told me nothing could be done — it might after 
the petition. The reason I took-an interest in these 

C 


few persons I influenced to vote was, that they shouldn’t 
say I was the cause of keeping so much out of their 
pockets, preventing them from getting it elsewhere, 
deceiving them or decoying them. 

3610. I think you told us also that what you said 
to Mr. Leahy was before the election petition? — Yes, 
sir, it was. 

3611. And that he then said to you that nothing 
could be done for them at present ? — Yes, sir. 

3612. Did that answer of Mr. Leahy’s apply to this 
man Tierney’s case ? — Yes, sir, it did. 

3613. And you told us besides that Mr. Michael 
Laffan also told you that nothing could be done for 
them at present ? — Yes, and he also stated that he was 
not the person to apply to — that he had nothing to 
do with the matter. 

3614. Were you here in court to-day when Mr. 
Laffan said something about this man’s son ? — I was 
not in court until you sent for me, sir. I remained 
in the aisle when I came. 

3615. Do you recollect, in conversation with Mr. 
Laffan, saying that this man was a voter, and nothing 
could be done for himself, but that something could 
be done for his son? — No, sir, I never recollect any 
conversation with any person about his son. 

3616. You know that Tierney has a son named 
Patrick ? — I know he has but one sou, but I don’t 
know his name. 

3617. You are living here a longtime? — Since ’52. 

3618. Do you know of any other Patrick Tierney 
here but this man’s son ? — No, sir. 

3619. Did you happen to put in a claim for this 
man’s son, or for this man at all? — No. 

3620. You did not send in a claim for him in the 
name of his son ? — No, sir ; if it has been done it was 
done unknown to me. 

3621. Did you send in a claim for anybody? — No, 
sir, for no person. 

3622. Did you send in a claim for yourself? — No, 
sir ; I believe my son sent in a claim. 

K 


Fifth Day. 
October 8. 

Thomas 

Tierney. 


James C. 
Cahill. 
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CASHEL ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 


Fifth Day. Mr. E. H. Biggin recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

October. 8. 3623. Mr. Biggin, give me claim No. 31 ? — I can- 3624. Or 88 1— That is the same thing— these are 

dr ij’ gain not find it. what I went for yesterday ; I have not found them. 


James C. Cahill’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


3625. [Witness ']. — After leaving this yesterday I 
went up for my son to give eveiy information. I didn’t 
put in a claim. If there is an entry there to me it is 
a mistake ; it should be my son’s. 

3626. There is no mistake at all about it — H. J. 
Cahill is your son? — Yes, sir, Hubert James Cahill. 

3627. Do you know any other person in Cashel 
named J. Cahill? — There is no John or James Cahill 
in Cashel. 


3628. Is there any other Cahill in Cashel whose 
Christian name commences with the letter J. ? — Not to 
my knowledge. 

3629. Mr. Molloy. — Do you know a William 
Cahill in Cashel ? — There may be a person of the 
name unknown to me, sir. There was a J ames Cahill 
in town ; he died, I believe, about two years ago. 

3630. He could not have been engaged at the last 
election ? — No, sir ; he was dead before then, I think. 


Mr. E. II. Biggin recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


3631. Mx-. Biggin, are you able to give me any ex- 
jfianation of this claim for J. Cahill — a blank claim ? 
— I do not know, sir. 

3632. There is a blank in page five, and turning 
back to this list that you make of them I find “ J. 
Cahill, agent, £40 ” ? — I have not carried it out, that 
is all. 

3633. £40 here, and “ J. Cahill, agent,” blank. I 
see a note in the margin; 31 refers to the number 
of the claims which you numbered with Mr. Richard- 


3634. Of course you entered it in this book first?— 
No, sir ; I entered the list first, and copied from the 
list into the book. 

3635. At page 27 amongst the agents you have 
“ J. Cahill, £40 can you explain how J. Cahill's 
name is here twice £40, and a claim for him blank in 
another place — can you tell me who he is ? — I don’t 
know, sir. 


Mr. Michael Mr. Michael J. Laffcm recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

3636. Mr. Laffan can you explain that tome? — 3637. I want to know why it was entered in this 

I cannot, sir ; there must be some mistake in it ; there book ? — I can’t tell you, sir. 
was no J. Cahill, agent, at the election. 


Cornelius Carroll sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


3638. Mr. Carroll, you are a voter of this town, I 
believe ? — I am, sir. 

3639. And you voted at the last election, I believe, 
for Mr. O’Beirne ? — I did, sir. 

3640. Who canvassed you for Mr. O’Beirne first? 
— Captain Graham, sir. 

3641 . You have no doubt been in court before, and 
you haye heard me, more than once, explain to wit- 
nesses the power we have of giving certificates freeing 
them from responsibility, if they answer to our satis- 
faction ? — I have. 

3642. When did Captain Graham first canvass you ? 
— 1 suppose about two months before the election. 

3643. Did he ask to take your house ? — No, sir ; he 
did not. 

3644. Is this the first election at which you had a 
vote ? — It is. 

3645. Are you a tenant to Captain Graham? — No, 
I am not. 

3646. Or in any way connected with him ? — No, sir. 

3647. Did you promise Captain Graham at once to 
vote for Mr. O’Beirne ? — I did ; I had my mind made 
up to vote for Mr. O’Beirne before he came. 

3648. It is not a usual thing, I think, from what we 
have heard here, to have electors of Cashel make 
up their minds very quickly, and I want to know, and 
I expect an honest answer from you, why you made up 
your mind to vote for Mr. O’Beime? — I had that 
liking for Mr. O’Beime. 

3649. You never voted for him before ? — No, but I 
knew his acts in Parliament and his principles. 

3650. That is the only thing that induced you? — 
That’s the only thing. 

3651. You were examined on the petition, Mr. 
Carroll?— I was. 

3652. Were you asked on the petition : “ Then you 
went to Mr. Coman to get you money at the election,” 
and did you answer “yes?” — Yes. 

3653. Were you asked : “ For what did you expect to 
get the money,” and did you say “for my vote?” — Yes. 


3654. Did you expect to get money for your vote at 
the election ? — I did, but not to keep it. 

3655. But not to keep it?— Yes, the reason I did 

go for it was I was in dread 

3656. You will answer my questions first ; at what 
time did you go to Mr. Coman to ask him for money? 
— I frequently used to go in there. 

3657. When did you go to ask him for money ? — It 
might be two months before the election. 

3658. Did you go to Mr. Coman to ask him for 
money, before you were canvassed by Captain Graham? 
—I did, sir. 

3659. Did you go before? — I might have gone. 

3660. Am I to understand that you mean that you 
did ? — Well yes, sir, for I might have gone in there, 
for I used to go often. 

3661. Then is your answer that you did go to Mr. 
Coman to ask for money before you promised Captain 
Graham ? — I did. 

3662. Was that before Mr. Mimster was a candidate? 
— It was not. 

3663. But it was before you had promised Captain 
Graham? — Yes. 

3664. Then I presume that your mind was not made 
up as to how you would vote at that time ? — It was ; 
my mind was made up at all times to vote for Mr. 
O’Beirne — it was. 

3665. You said that you did not intend to keep the 
money .if you got it ? — Yes : I did get it ; I got £35. 

3666. You swear that? — I do. My wish was to 
get the money for several others, for I was afraid Mr. 
O’Beime would be put out. It was my wish not to 
have him put out, and I said I would look for the 
money in order to prove a case of bribery against him. 
That is the view I took of it. 

3667. And you did that before ever you were can- 
vassed by Mr. O’Beirne at all ? — I did. 

3668. Two mohths before the election ? — Yes. 

3669. Was money very flush two months before 
the election ? — I seen it — it was so. Mr. Laffan told 
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me tliere was £5,000 lodged in the bank* of Cashel for 
the voters, and for no one else. 

3670. Which Mi - . Laffan told you that ? — Mr. Michael 
Laffan, and he said he didn’t know what way. to give it. 

3671. When did he tell you that? — I suppose two 
months before, the election — to tell him what way to 
give it with safety, and he would give it. 

3672. And your virtue was shocked at- that? — 
It was. 

3673. And you determined in the cause of ■■ honesty 
and truth to make yourself a detective? — I did ; that’s 
the whole meaning of it. 

3674. And you have sworn twice that you did not 
intend to keep the money? — I did.. 

3675. Was there an action to recover the money 
from you ? — There was. 

3676. Did you defend- it ? — I did. 

3677. Did you do your best to prevent the money 
being dragged from you ? — 1 did ; for Cunningham 
swore he took my house, and he didn’t; and ’twas 
proved yesterday he gave £60 to a voter. He put me 
to the cost of £60 in Dublin, and Mr. Munster didn’t 
look for his cost, it would be £100 but for that ; now 
he is not coming forward it is likely to be falsehood 
and perjury. 

3678. What is falsehood? — What finniiingbn.ni said, 
sir. 

3679. But it is no falsehood that you endeavoured to 
keep the money ? — ’Tis not, sir ; for I preferred the 
money to Mr. Coman and he wouldn’t accept of it, for 
his name wasn’t on the envelope — himself. 

3680. He would not accept it because his name was 
not on the envelope? — No ; he told me to go to Cun- 
ningham to give up the money. 

3681. I believe your defence in the action was that 
the money was given to bribe you ? — Yes. 

3682. And that was the way in which you under- 
stood it when it was given ? — It was, sir. 

3683. And it was on that account you took it — be 
cause it was a bribe ? — It was a bribe, for it was plain 
he didn’t want the house. They had four houses 
bought at the election and didn’t occupy one of them. 

3684. Tell me the names of the four persons whose 
houses they had bought ? — One of them is Phelan, and 
Tom Donnell, I think. 

3685. What others ? — Corcoran’s. 

3686. Is that the hotel ? — Yes. 

3687. What is the fourth ? — Walsh, the butcher’s. 

3688. Mr. Molloy. — Is Tom Donnell’s house in the 
main street? — It is, sir. 

3689. What is Phelan’s Christian name? — James, sir. 

3690. Where does he live? — In the main street, 
opposite the market house. 

3691. What is Walsh’s Christian name? — Edward 
Walsh, sir. 

3692. Where does he live ? — In the main street. 

3693. What is the fourth house? — Corcoran’s, I 
think. 

3694. Is that the hotel? — Yes, sir. 

3695. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you recollect hav- 
ing any conversation with Mr. Coman about Mr. Mun- 
ster?— I do, sir. 

3696. Did you ask Mr. Coman to do something for 
you ? — No, but Cunningham spoke to me that he would 
go to Pat Laffan and get an order for Mr. Coman 
for whiskey. I said if he did he should get me a 
receipt in full, that he wouldn’t have the power to 
charge ine afterwards. 

3697. Was that for your vote ? — It was for my vote. 

3698. And did you intend to take the whiskey? — I 
ori if I got it. 

3699 And, of course, to sell it, and to keep the pro- 
ceeds? — I suppose so. 

3700. When did that occur ? — I suppose about six 
weeks before the election. 

3701. Was there any conversation on the subject 
between you and Mr. Coman and any other person or 
persons in Cashel together? Tell me how it was 
introduced, and go through the history of it? — I was 
s ending with Mr. Coman one day at the market-house, 


and Cunningham came up and asked my leave would Fifth day. 

he go to Mr. Laffan to get an order for whiskey 

to Mr. Coman. I said he may, but he should-get. a October s. 
receipt in full. Mr. Coman said he would' give me Cornelius 
whiskey on my own word, but I said I wouldnlt have Carroll, 
it that way. That is all that happened until Cunning- 
ham came down to the house to me. 

3702. When afterwards and where did. he come to 
you ? — About a month afterwards. 

3703. What occurred then? — He came on, a Friday 
evening, and he told me he was talking to Mr. Pat 
Laffan at Corcoran’s hotel, and he said they were talk- 
ing about giving me whiskey, and he said the third, 
person would be got into it by giving me whiskey ; at 
the same time he read Dean Cantwell’s letter for- me. 

3704. What about the third person — that he would 
be got into the transaction? — Yes, if I was to get the 
whiskey. 

3705. And that it would not be honest ? — Yes, sir. 

3706. And that it could not be carried out? — Yes. 

So he told me to go up to Pat Laffan at seven o’clock 
that evening. 

3707. AVas the plan of giving you the whiskey given 
up? — Yes, sir. 

3708. And it was given up because it could not be ■ 
done with safety ? — Yes ; the third person would, be 
got in. 

3709. And you were afraid it would be discovered? 

— I was not, indeed ; ’twas they were in dread. 

3710. You would have taken the whiskey and sold 
it, and kept the money. You went to Mr. Pat Laffan 
then ? — I did, sir. 

3711. What occurred then? — He called me into a 
dark room and he closed the door, and he asked me 
how things were getting on. I said the same way, 
there was no change so far ; and he said he was talk- 
ing to Mr. Coman about the whiskey ; and he made 
the same remark that he didn’t like to get Coman 
into it, that it would be better to do something else, 
and I said it would. “ We rather win at the poll,” 
says he, “ and be beat after by a petition.” Them are 
the words he said. “ 1 am going to tell you every- 
thing now,” says he, “ don’t tell anyone. Come up 
to me at twelve o’clock on Monday and I will make 
you all right.” That finished the thing, and I went 
home then. 

3712. Had you and Mr. Pat Laffan any talk about 
the whiskey then ? — He made the same remark that 
Coman would be got in. 

3713. He said that it was better not- to have a third 
person brought in ? — Yes, sir-, he did. 

3714. You ai-e, I suppose, an old acquaintance of 
Mr. Coman’s? — About seven or eight years, sir. 

3715. Are you a native of Cashel ? — I am, sir. 

3716. You have known Mr. Coman then, I suppose, 
all your life ? — I do, sir. 

3717. Of course you did not go to entrap Mr. Coman? 

— No, I had only the one view as I told you before.' 

3718. Your view at that time was to get the 
whiskey ? — Yes, sir. 

3719. When was it that you afterwards came to the 
determination to find out anything against Mr. 

Munster’s side? — I didn’t; they sent for me, sir, 
that time. 

3720. Tell me honestly, and at once, if you got the 

whole notes that night for £35 ? — Sure I did 'get 

the whole notes. 

3721. Were they half notes ? — No, whole- notes. 

3722. Why was it you gave it up ? — That was the 
whole reason. 

3723. You would have taken the whiskey ; consider 
your position, and think that your townspeople are 
listening to you, and that they have listened to what 
you have stated ; tell out all the truth ; you did not 
want to entrap Mr. Coman, but you would have taken 
the whiskey ; you had no desire to injure or destroy 
your old neighbour Mr. Coman, yet you would have 
taken the whiskey from him ; £35 were afterwards put 
into your hands, tell me why you did not keep them ? 

— I done it for no . other- reason ; I can swear that 

K 2 
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Kirrn Dat. positively ; this is the third time with me doing so, 
~~r and I swear it now. 

o clover 8. 3724. Then it was through a love of purity of elec- 

Cornelius tion you did it. I want you to explain why did you 

Carroll. try to keep the money afterwards by defending Mr. 

Munster’s action ; why did you not give the money to 
Mr. Munster if you did not want to keep it ? — I wanted 
to make out Cunningham a liai - , that he wanted to take 
my house. 

3725. You took the .£35 ; you have sworn it was 
not for the purpose of keeping it 1 — Yes. 

3726. Mr. Munster asked you for the money after- 
wards? — No, six - . 

3727. Wex-e you asked for the money ? — Mi - . Coman 
told me to give it back, and Mr. Munster wouldn’t 
go on with it. 

3728. Was there no demand made on you before? 
—No. 

3729. Who was the attorney in the action ? — Mr. 

3730. Your attorney ? — Yes. 

3731. Who was Mr. Munster’s attorney in the 
action ? — Mr. Laffan, I believe. 

3732. Do you mean to say that Mr. Laffan or any 
person did not ask you to pay him back ? — No, sir. 

3733. When the writ was served why did you not 
say — “ I only wanted to entrap Mr. Mxxnster ; it was 
through love of pui’ity of election I took it ; I didn’t 
want to soil my fingers with it ; here is your money 
for you.” Why did you not hand back the money if 
you wex-e such an honest man as you represent your- 
self to be ?— I left it to Mi - . Grace. 

3734. Did Mi - . Grace tell you to keep it? — He did. 

3735. Did he give you the advice that you might 
keep that money ? — He did. 

3736. To keep it altogether for yourself? — He didn’t 
care what would be done with it, but not to give it 
back ; the money woxxldn’t be given back in any case. 

3737. Who was to keep it if you were not? — I 
couldn’t say, sir. 

3738. Is that the only explanation you can give me 
of this tx - ansaction? — As far as I know anything, I am 
not keeping it inside : that is in my power to tell you. 

3739. You were defeated in that action, I believe? 
— I was, by one man’s evidence, Cunningham, which 
he is not making his appearance now. 

37 40. Did you make yourself busy about any otlier 
case at the election ? — No, sir, I did not. 

3741. Did you not look out for anybody else, or make 
any inquiiy about anybody else ? — No, six - , I did not. 

37 42. Did you apply your detective talent only to 

3743. Mx - . Munster wishes to ask, through the 
Court, these questions, and we have no objection to ask 
them. Did you say in answer to a question, on the 
trial in Dublin, that you would have given the money 
in charity ? — I didn’t care what would be done with it. 

37 44. Is that the answer you gave at the trial ? — I 
don’t i - ecollect. 

3745. You may have said it? — I don’t recollect ; I 
didn’t cax - e what would be done with the money, or 
whether I would get it or not. 

37 46. Did you after the action make any assignment 
of your goods ? — Nevex - . 

3747. Have you made any assignment? — No, I am 
the owner of what I have in the world. 

3748. You have already said that Mi - . Munster 
forgave you the costs? — He did, his own costs. 

37 49. Have you paid back the money to Mr. Mun- 
ster ? — I did ; I got forty-eight houx - s to pay. 

3750. Mr. Munster forgave you the costs? — He did, 
his own costs. 

3751. Who paid your own costs in the action? — 
My own pocket, six - , which was very hard on me, too. 
I am sure the man that did it wouldn’t do it only he 
expected money — that was Cunningham: . He thought 
he would come by the A'35. 

3752. Mr. Carroll, were you ever canvassed by any- 
body but Captain Graham on behalf of Mr. O’Beirne ? 
— I was, by Mr. O’Beirne himself. 


3753. Were you offered any inducement of any 
kind whatever ; were you led in any way to believe 
that you would get any sort of remuneration for your 
vote ? — No, six - , I was not. 

3754. Were you offered any inducement by eitlxer 
the one or the other ? — Neither Captain Graham nor 
Mr. O’Beirne did. 

3755. Did anybody else ? — No, sir. 

3756. Did anybody else speak to you about money ? 
— I am telling you the tx-uth — they didn’t. Thex - e is 
no one has any influence on me, to speak to me about 
voting for them. 

3757. Did you ever i - eceive any sort of communica- 
tion about money— that is a wide question, and I 
expect you to answer it — did you ever i - eceive any 
communication about money from Mr. O’Beirne ? — 
Never. 

3758. And your evidence to me is, that you — the 
man who went to look to get whiskey for your vote, 
admitting that if you got it you would have taken it, 
and made use of it, and kept the proceeds of it — that 
you got £35 afterwai - ds — that you voted for Mr. 
O’Beirne and gave up the £35 without ever having 
had any promise of any kind of remuneration from 
Mr. O’Beii-ne’s side ? — Nevex - , and I could point out 
to several people that I did say the same to during the 
election. 

3759. Do you know Mr. Simon Tracey? — I do, sir. 

3760. Have you had any conversation with him 
aboxxt the election? — No, six - . 

3761. Do you say that you never spoke to him at 
all about it? — Never, nor did I know he was em- 
ployed in any way, until he ran away at the pe- 
tition. 

3762. At the time you got the £35 1 believe there 
were £40 there, were there not? — Yes, he had £40 in 
his hand. 

3763. You asked him to make it £40? — I said he 
might make it £40 as he had it in his hand ; he said 
it was against the order. 

3764. At that time you only wanted to get proof 
of bx-ibery ? — Yes. 

3765. W ould the £5 additional assist you in proving 
such a case? — No. 

3766. Then why did you demand the £5 more? — 
As he had it in his hand. 

37 67. Your only object being to get pi - oof of bx-iberv, 
you asked him to increase the sum from £35 to £40 ? 
—I did. 

3768. And you say it was only a passing remark? 
— A passing remai - k. 

3769. Begin and tell me the whole of the circum- 
stance connected with Mr. Coman when you went to 
him about the money? — The money was put into an 
envelope at Coi - eoi - an’s hotel by Cunningham. He 
asked me would I leave it ixx Mr. Coman’s hands ; 
“ but Mr. Coman wouldn’t have anything to do with 
it,” says I ; “ we’ll tx - y him,” says Cunningham ; we 
went to Mr. Coman’s ; they called me in when I went 
to the door; Cunningham asked me to take a glass of 
brandy, and I said I wouldn’t take anything ; he asked 
me then would I leave the letter in Mi - s. Coman’s 
hands, and I said I wouldn’t ; so Coman was sent for 
thcm to the Market-house, and he came ovei - , and as 
he was coming in the doox - ,. Cunningham had the letter, 
and I told him, “ I have a letter here and £35, will 
you keep it ?” he said he would not, to “ be off out of 
that,” he would have nothing to do with it. “ Now, 
Cunningham,” says I, “ didn’t I tell you that woxild be 
the way.” So I was going home and Coman called 
me back to the kitchen, and I said I wouldn’t stop any 
longer ; so he went up the lane, and whatever conver- 
sation happened between him and Cunningham, Cun- 
ningham told me after ; he said wouldn’t I tnist him 
with the letter ; so Cunningham followed me up with 
the letter and gave it to me with the £35 in it. I 
told him at that time when I got the letter, “ Make 
out all the information you can,” says he, “ and it will 
not be trusting to that;” “I'll make out no infor- 
mation,” says I, “ I’ll vote for Mr. O’Beirne.’’ 
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3770. "Were you satisfied that the money should be 
held in Mr. Coman’s hands for you ? — I was not, sir ; 
if he accepted it I wouldn’t agree to it. 

3771. Did you swear you went up to place it in his 
hands ; did you go to Mr. Coman’s to leave it in his 
hands 1 — I wouldn’t agree to it if he took it. 

3772. Did you go to him with Cunningham ? — I did. 

3773. You said to Cunningham, “he won’t accept 
it 1” — I did. 

3774. Did you hear Cunningham say “we’ll try 
him?” — I did. 

377 5. Do you swear you did not intend to leave it in 
his hands? — I do, positively; I wouldn’t leave it 
in Coman’s hands if he accepted the letter and 
money. 

3776. Do you understand my question thoroughly? 
— Yes, sir. 


3777. You were examined before Baron Fitzgerald Fifth Day. 

on the election petition ? — I was. _ 

3778. Did you say this to Baron Fitzgerald — “ Mr. c ° ''' 

Coman was sent for, and came up the lane ; we were Cornelius 
standing- in the parlour ; he came in ; Cunningham Carroll, 
and I were standing at the door ; I spoke first, and 

said Cunningham has a letter here for £35, will you 
keep it ; I said to Coman, will you keep it till four 
o’clock on Friday evening?” — No, I didn’t say what 
was in the letter. He asked Mrs. Coman to send for 
Mr. Coman. 

3779. Did you say this, “I spoke first and said 
Cunningham has a letter here for £35, will you keep 
it till four o’clock on Friday evening?” will you swear 
to me now on your solemn oath that you had no in- 
tention whatever of leaving it with him? — Ido; if 
he agreed to keep it I wouldn’t leave it to him. 


Mr. Pierce Grace recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


3780. Did you hear the last witness swear that you 
tokl him to keep the money himself ? — I told him that 
I thought the money could not be recovered back 
from him as it was given as a bribe. 

3781. Did you tell him to keep the money? — The 
money was in my custody, and I intended to hold it 
until after the action, and then of course I would hand 
it back to him. I did not know what he would do 
with it. What I stated was, that if the jury believed 
that it was a bribe they would find for him, and if 
they believed that it was a bona fide transaction they 
would find for Mr. Munster. They did so find, and 
then I sent back the money to Mr. Munster’s attor- 
ney, Mr. Scallan. 


3782. What occurred the evenmg that he came up 
to you when he got the money ? — He came to my office. 
He had an envelope in his hand sealed. He said, 
“ There are £35 in this that I got from Cunningham 
for my vote.” 

3783. Was that all that occurred? — That was all 
that I recollect occurred. 

3784. Did you ask him to leave the money with 
you ? — He handed it to me with the view of my keep- 
ing it, at least that was what I understood, and on my 
opening the envelope I found it was as he said. There 
was £35 in it, and that £35 remained in my hands 
until after the trial of the action. 


Mr. Pierce 


James Phelan sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


3785. You are an elector of Cashel, I believe? — 
Yes, sir. 

3786. I see your valuation is only £4 10s., was the 
last election the first at which you had a vote? — Yes, 
sir. 

3787. For -whom did you vote? — For Mr. Mun- 
ster, sir. 

3788. Your house was taken, I believe ? — Yes, sir. 

3789. When was it taken? — By gor, I don’t ex- 
actly know, sir, what day of the month it was taken. 

3790. I do not want the month or the day, but tell 

me about -what time it was ; was it taken in the 
month of October or November or September? — 
It was taken about two or three days before the 

3791. The election? — Oh, not the election, but 
before the members were called on here. 

3792. That is before the nomination? — Yes, before 
the nomination. 

3793. About three days before the nomination? — 
Yes, sir. 

3794. You got £30 for it ? — Yes, I got half notes, 
sir. 

3795. From whom did you get them? — From Cun- 
ningham. 

3796. Who gave you the other half notes ? — I didn’t 
get the other halves, yet- sir. 

3797. Half notes for £30 ? — Yes, sir. 

3798. Were they £10 notes? — £5 notes. 

3799. That is halves of six £5 notes ? — Yes, sir. 

3800. Did you ever ask Cunningham for the half 
notes since ? — I did, sir. 

3801. Did you ask him often for them ? — I suppose 
about three times, sir. 

3802. When did you last ask him for them? — 
About three weeks ago, I think. I don’t exactly re- 
collect, but I think it is about that time. 

3803. Did you ever ask anybody since ? — Mr. 
Laffan. I went up to him ; I went up to him into 
the parlour. When I went in he asked me what 
could he do for me. I asked him about the half notes, 
and he said he knew nothing about them. He said 
no more. 

3804. Did you tell him your house had been taken ? 
—I did, sir ; sure he knew that himself. 


James 

3805. He knew it before you went to him ? — Yes, Chelan. 

3806. And he said he knew nothing about it ? — 

Yes, sir. 

3807. Is Mr. Laffan the only person you asked ? — 

I asked no more but Mr. Lallan and Cunningham. I 
never went near Mr. Laffan but once. 

3808. Are you anxious to get the £30 ? — Eh, gar, 

I don’t know, sir, if I have a right to get them or if I 
haven’t. 

3809. Are you anxious to get the £30 ? answer the 
question, sir. Why did you ask for it four times un- 
less you were anxious to get.it? — I asked for the 
money, sir. 

3810. Are you anxious to get it? Did you ask for 
it four- times ?— Either three or four times, I am not 
sure which. 

3811. Are you desirous then of getting the money ? 

— I thought I would get it ; he promised it to me in 
two days after. 

3812. Are you anxious to get the money? — I'll 
take it, sir, if I get it. 

3813. Are you anxious to get the money? — I am 
not one bit anxious any more than all the others, sir ; 
but if I get it I will take it. 

3814. Did you hear of any persons processing Mr. 

Munster for houses taken from them, for which they 
were not paid ? — I heard no one. 

3815. Did you hear of its being done? — It was 
rumoured, sir, but I am not sure that Coffey done it, 
and that is all I know about it. 

3816. I want to know why you have lain out of 
your money from last November to October — eleven 
months ; tell me honestly why have you lain out of it 
so long ; have you got any promise of it? — I have, sir, 
got a promise of it. 

3S17. From whom have you got a promise of it ? — 

From Cunningham, sir. 

3818. From anybody else ? — Nobody else. 

3819. Are you trusting to Cunningham’s word dur- 
ing those eleven months ? — Yes. 

3820. What is your business? — A carpenter, sir ; I 
have a shop in the town, sir. 

3821. If he owed you a month’s wages for your 
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October 8. 

Janies 

Jftiilan. 


carpentry business, would you leave it remain due all 
that time 1 — ’Tis often a lot of it remains for two 
years. 

3822. That is not an answer to my question ; would 
you leave it with Cunningham all that time ?— Well, 
I would, sir, leave it. 

3823. You had better answer the question straight- 
forwardly. Did you abstain from pressing for this 
money because you were afraid it would be said it was 
a bribe ? — No, sir, but he said he couldn’t give me 
any money until after the petition would be over. 

3824. Did Mr. Lallan say it could not be paid at 
present, or anything like that ? — He said nothing but 
what I tell you, sir. 

3825. That he knew nothing about it ? — Yes, sir. 

3826. I want you to tell me now why you did not 
apply to Mx - . Munster himself — you know he is very 
well able to pay all demands on him; and here is an 
amount of £30 due to you nearly twelve months for 
the hiring of your house, yet you did not apply to Mr. 
Munster for payment of it. Why did you not say to 
him, “ Your agent, Cunningham, is keeping me out of 
it ?” — I thought Cunningham himself would give it to 
me every week ; I didn’t want the money too badly. 

3827. Were you canvassed by Mr. O’Beirne? — Yes. 
Mr. O’Beirne came to my house ; I was not at home — 
I was working in the country then. 

3828. Were you canvassed by anybody else for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — I was, sir. 

3829. By whom ? — By a man named John Hogan. 

3830. Is that the man that is. a partner of Mr. 
Ryan’s ?— Yes, sir. 

3831. Do you know where he lives now? — I know 
nothing about him, sir. 

3832. When did he canvass you for Mr. O’Beirne ? 
— He canvassed me a week or about three or four days 
before I gave the vote to Mr. Munster. 

3833. When did you give the vote to Mr. Munster ? 
— Well, about three days before the no min ation was 
here. 

3834. That was just when your, house was taken? 
— Yes, sir. 

3835. It was on account of the taking of your house 
that you gave your vote to Mr. Munster ? — Yes, sir. 

3836. Was there any use ever made of your house.? 
— No, sir. 

3837. Mr. Molloy. — W hat did you do. with the 
half notes ? — I have them, sir. 

38.38. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I suppose you told Hogan 


that you had promised Mr. Munster when he asked 
you ? — Yes, sir. 

3839. Did you tell him. your -house was taken? — I 
did, sir. 

3840. Did you tell him how. much you wotdd get 
for it ? — I don’t think now I did, sir ; I told him I was 
promised, and there was no more. 

3841. But you told him that your house was taken? 
— Yes. 

3842. And of course he understood at once, when 
your house was taken, that you could not give your 
vote away? — I don’t know. that either. 

3843. Would you vote for Mr. O’Beirne when your 
house was taken by Mr. Munster-? — I would not, sir. 

3844. You would not consider it right? — I would 
not, sir. 

3845. Mr. Molloy. — I suppose if Mr. O’Beirne 
took your house you would not vote for Mr. Munster ? 
— I had my mind made up all through. 

3846. If Mr. O’Beirne took your house would you 
have voted for Mr. Munster? — I had my mind made 
up, sir. 

3847. If Mr. O’Beirne took your house would you 
have voted for Mr. Munster ; answer the question, ,gir, 
we all know what the answer ought to be ; answer 
the question ; would you have voted for him? — No, 
nor I wouldn’t think it fair either, sir. 

3848. Then you would have voted for Mr. O’Beirne 
if he took your house ? — Yes, if he took my house. 

3849. Mr. Griffin. — When Hogan came to can- 
vass you did he tell you anything about having a cheque 
of Mr. O’Beirne’s ?— No, sir. 

3850. Did he say anything about taking your 
house ? — He didn’t, sir ; he didn’t speak of the house 
to me, but to my wife ; he walked away then. 

3851. What did he say to her? — My wife told him 
I was pledged to Mr. Munster. 

3852. He asked her about the house ? — Yes, sir. 

3853. What else did he say? — That is all that 
passed between us. 

3854. He was offering to take the house from your; 
wife; was he? — Yes, sir,, and she- told, him, it was 
taken by Mr. Munster. 

3855. He said no. more than that,?— No more, but 
went away. 

3856. Did your wife tell you whether lie askedhow 
much Mr. Munster would pay for it ? — I don’t think 
she told , him, or that he asked either, sir. 


Mr. Michael 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan recalled ; 

3857. I want you to explain why this man’s claim, 
.£30, is not down here, or any account of it ? — Because 
1 never got it. 

3858. Did he not come to you? — He did. 

3859. When did he come to you? — About a fort- 
night ago, or three weeks ago. 

3860. And never before ? — Never before that I re- 
collect. 

3861. Did you know that his house had been taken ?— 

I did, some short time before the petition was tried here. 

3862. This book has been made up since the 
petition? — It has. 


examined by Mr; Waters, q.c. 

3863. Then I want to know why the £30 for him 
is not here ? — I only sent in any claims I got. I never 
got a claim from him until he came the other day and 
asked me for half notes. 

3864. Do you mean to say that you did not know 
of his: claim % — Never. I heard, some time previous 
to the petition that his house was taken, and I heard 
it confirmed : by the evidence of Cunningham at the 
trial of the petition ; beyond that I knew nothing ; 
afterwards he came to me about those half-notes as he 
says, and I told him I knew nothing about it. 


Mr. Daniel 
Lalfau. 


Mr. Daniel Laffan sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


3865. I want to know when you last heard of-your 
son Patrick ?— -About a fortnight ago I heard - through 
the doctor of his being somewhere in Dublin or about it, 
but I had no conversation with him or no correspond- 
ence with him since he left the town after the election. 
I was quite displeased with him in consequence of 
something that happened before the election, so that I 
would not hold any correspondence with him after that. 

3866. I believe, sir, he is a medical student and quite 
young man? He is, rather ; he has taken his degree 

though. 


3867. But he is not yet in a position to support 
himself?— Noi 

3868. And I presume he is supported by you? — 
No doubt. 

3869. How long has lie been away from Cashel ? — 
Since tlieend of November orthebeginningof December. 

3870. And of course you have sent him funds? — 
Not directly. I had no communication with him 
after that. 

3871. But you have sent him funds to maintain 
him ? — Yes, through others. 
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3872. And you are maintaining him at present 
yourself? — Yes. 

3873. You are aware I suppose that he is very 
deeply compromised here ? — So I see by the reports. 

3874. And that if he does not appear before this 
Commission, he may leave Ireland as soon as he 
likes, never to come back. If he is to be had in Ire- 
land, or England, or Scotland, or anywhere, you had 
better get him to come here, and I need not tell you 
that if he gives his evidence faithfully and honestly to 
us, we will put him in a position to have nothing to do 
except to regret what he has done in the past ? — If he 
should come, which I hope he will, there is no doubt 
lie 1 must be candid, and tell the truth if he follows my 
advice ; and if he followed my advice, he would -not be 
employed as lie has been. 

..'3875. If he comes and tells the truth lie has no- 
thing to fear, but if he does not come I shall have to 
adjourn this Commission? — I rather think lie will, for 
his brother has written to him to come. 

3876. I believe you did not take any part in the 
election ?— Not the slightest. 

3877. And do not know anything about it ? — Not a 
ha’p’orth. 

3878. You were engaged in previous elections ? — I 
was engaged in ’65 and ’59. 

3879. For Lanigan ? — For Lanigan. 

3880. Do you know of any money having been 
spent under the name of taking houses or otherwise in 
’65 ? — Not by us : not by Mr. Lanigan’s party : not a 
single sixpence : not a house did he take that time or 
any of his committee, even the most active of them. 
There were three or four very active men on his com- 
mittee who never took a house, and never paid a six- 
pence to any one. 

3881. In how many elections was Mr. Lanigan a 
candidate here? — In ’65 he was defeated the last time ; 
in ’59 he was elected, and in ’57 he was first a candi- 
date, but I was not concerned then — I was only an 
amicus curice. I did no more than give my vote for 
him, and I know nothing of what happened then. 

3882. You say that in ’65 you do not know of any 
money — not a single sixpence, you said — having been 
improperly expended on Lanigau’s side ? — Not a six- 
pence, as far as I could know. I am positive there 
was not a sixpence. 

3883. You say “ as far as you could know,” that 
leads me to ask you did you hear of any persons having 
expended money improperly, on behalf of Mr. Lanigan? 
— I did not. 

3884. You never heard it ? — Never, not on behalf 
of Lanigan. 

3885. On behalf of the other candidate, Mr. 
O’Beirne, in ’65, what clo you say : do you know any- 
thing of money having been improperly expended in 
’65 ? — No, I do not. 

3886. That is to say, you have no direct knowledge 
of it, but you heard a good deal about it ? — I did. 

38S7. How many persons did you hear to have 
been improperly influenced in ’65, on behalf of Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — I could not count them. All the men on 
the Commons, with the exception of one, voted for 
Mr. O’Beime, and I heard they were all influenced by 
corruption ; and a good many in the town, amongst 
the first Mr. Faliie, of the post office. 

3888. Is he here still ? — He is here still, and Doctor 
Molony and two of the Hacketts of the Green, and 
several others that I could not count. 

3889. All the Commons men, you say ? — With the 
exception of one or two of the Commons men. 

3890. I want to get the honourable exception from 
you ? — As far as I recollect his name is J ohn Hickey. 

3891. Did he vote for Lanigan ? — He voted for 
Lanigan ; there may be another, I am not sure. 

3892. But you ai-e sure that this exception amongst 
the Commons’ people voted for Lanigan?— Oh, yes, I 
have the poll-book here. 

3893. Then you might as well give us the numbei-s 
that polled on that occasion ? — Oh, -with .pleasure, I 
have it for you ; I have the list of voters. 


3894. The number of voters I believe in ’65 was FlFTH DAy . 

146 ? — I think so ; yes, 146. 

3895. And how many polled out of the 146? — 136 October a. 

—86 for O’Beirne, and 49 for Lanigan. John Hickey Mr. Daniel 
is number 70 on the list. Laffan. 

3896. Did you hear Mi - . Laffan — I am asking only 
if you heard — did you hear who it was that distributed 
the money amongst the Commoners in ’65. Who was 
the man that managed them, and knew all about 
them ? — Oh, J ohnson, that was the solicitor then for 
O’Beime. 

3897. Was not he the conducting agent? — He was, 
virtually. 

3898. Conducting agents generally are kept out of 
those things ? — Some of them are not. 

3899. Do yoxi believe it was Johnson that did so? 

— That is my belief, but I cannot be positive. 

3900. I would like to get your belief as to who 
managed the Commons people on the last occasion in 
’68 ? — My belief of the last occasion is, I think, Keeffe 
and somebody else — Keeffe was the principal. 

3901. You do not know who Mi-. Keefle’s colleague 
was ? — No, I could not tell that. 

3902. I do not mean that you should tell me as a 
matter of your knowledge but what your belief is ? — 

Belief is a vei-y sti-ong thing. If you ask me “ who 
did you hear,” is that evidence? 

3903. It is evidence for us ? — I doubt that hearsay 
is evidence in any coui-t. Is not your reporter taking 
down what I say ? You ask me did I hear so and so ; 
if I say I did, is that legal evidence ? 

3904. It would not be in an oi-dinary coxu-t ; but on 
the other hand, we are not restx-icted from taking that 
evidence. Of course, we could not as conscientious 
men, if we are such, act on hearsay evidence in coming 
to any conclusion? — Then you oughtnothave it reported. 

3905. The report is for our guidance by and by? — 

If you don’t send it to Parliament it is all fair. 

3906. We want your belief about it — it will not affect 
us much ? — I could not form any belief as to who was 
with Keeffe, because Keeffe would travel by night as 
well as by day. 

3907. If that is your answer, our discussion is 
rather useless — did you hear people say who Keeffe’s 
companion was? — In the fii-st place I don’t think I 
did. I have had very little communication with him 
for the last four or five years. I hardly go out unless 
when I drive out, and I don’t have an opportunity of 
conversing with people, and I don’t know what is 
going on as well as I did in ’65. 

3908. But as you are an old hand at this sort of 
work people would come and tell you how yoiu- suc- 
cessors were getting on ? — Not at bribery though, be- 
cause in ’59 and ’65, when I was concerned, we never 
gave a sixpence. 

3909. You never gave a sixpence at all ? — Never. 

Mr. Lanigan never gave a penny, nor any of the active 
members concerned for him — the late Mr. Carroll, an 
active supporter of his ; Mr. Coman, a veiy sti-enuous 
supporter of his ; and a few other respectable men in 
town — Mr. Phelan and others ; they could not have 
that gi-cat influence where money was concei-ned in ’65. 

3910. In ’59 Mi-. O’Beirne was again a candidate? 

— No, he was not — Mr. Hemphill, Mr. Carden, and 
Mx\ Lanigan. 

3911. And was not Mi-. O’Beime a candidate? — 

No ; signs on — thex-e was no money then. 

3912. Mi-. Griffin. — He was a candidate in ’57, I 
believe ? — He was for a moment ; he mei-ely was pro- 
posed, but he withdrew. 

3913. Mr. "Waters, q.c. — D o you mean to say that 
there was no money going in ’59 ? — Not a farthing — 

Lanigan never paid a farthing in ’59. 

3914. Did any of the other gentlemen? — I think 
not ; for the number that voted for payment was so 
small they could not be bribed much. There were only 
eight for one and ten for another — for the late Mr. 

Carden ten ; but I should not wonder Carden would 
not get any if they knew his history, for he was the 
greatest exterminator in the world. 
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3915. We will not go into that— do you know any- is no doubt he will be here, so far as my influence goes. 

thing of the election of ’57 1— No, I do not. If he took my advice he would not be in the position 

3916. I rely on it for your son’s sake that you will 
see the necessity there is for his coming here ? — There 


Thomas Cunningham recalled ; examined by 


3917. You have been sworn already? — Yes, sir. 

3918. Of course you know that you are under the 
same obligation of your oath to-day? — Yes, sir. 

3919. Have you heard from your son? — I have 
written to him, sir, and got no answer. 

3920. When did you write ? — Early last night. 

3921. How far is the place from this? — Where I 
sent him with the money is seventeen miles. 

3922. How far is the place where he is now ? — 
Where he is now I can’t account. I mentioned in the 
note to send for him. 

3923. How far is the place where you guess he is ? 
— Seventeen miles. 

3924. What is the name of the person he went to ? 
— Michael Hickey he went to; that is the man I 
bought the stock from. 

3925. Where does he live? — Clogheen. 

3926. You are a voter here in Cashel ? — Yes, sir. 

3927. And you voted at the last election for Mr. 
Munster? — Yes, sir. 

3928. And I understand that you voted at the pre- 
ceding election in 1865 for Mr. O’Beirne? — Yes, sir, I 
did. 

3929. For whom did you vote in the election of 
1859 ? — I couldn’t say who I voted for that time. 

3930. The candidates then were Mr. Lanigan, Mr. 
Hemphill, and Mr. Carden? — If I voted for any of 
them it must be for Mr. Lanigan. 

3931. Why were you a friend and supporter of Mr. 
Lanigan ?— I chose to vote for him at the time, but I 
disrecollect it now ; but I know at the time I would 
vote for him, sir, before any others. 

3932. Why did you not vote for Mr. Lanigan in ’65 
— you say you would vote for him before any others in 
’59 ? — My son was engaged with other people of course. 

3933. Your son was engaged with Mr. O’Beirne ? — 
Yes. 

3934. And, of course, you would not vote against 
Mr. O’Beirne then ? — Of course, sir, I would not. 

3935. What did your son get for his services in ’65 ? 
— I can’t exactly say ; the place was taken, and I gave 
refreshments in my own house; and whatever was 
given I had the giving of it. 

3936. How much did you give? — About £65. I 
didn’t get it for two years afterwards ; my son was 
obliged to go to London for it. 

3937. But besides that your son was paid money? 
— I can’t say was he paid anything -with the exception 
of that. I couldn’t say but what I know myself. 

3938. Did he give you any money? — No, sir, with 
the exception of what was due to me. 

3939. Does he live with you ? — Yes, sir. 

3940. He does not occupy a house of his own? — 
No, sir. 

3941. What age is he ? — About 26 years. 

3942. Do you mean to say that if he got £20 or 
.£30, you would not have got it from him ? — If he did 
it may have been included in the bill. 

3943. In the bill for refreshments ? — Yes, sir. 

3944. Did you furnish an account of the drink ? — 
I did, sir. He furnished it afterwards, and he got no 
orders from Mr. Johnson in Dublin. After his death 
he was obliged to go to London for it. 


Mr. Waters, q.c. 

3945. Your son was employed by Mr. Munster at 
the last election in Cashel ? — He was, sir. 

3946. And you voted for Mr. Munster because 
your son was employed by him? — Yes, sir. 

3947. If he had been employed by Mr. O’Beirne at 
the last election would you have voted for Mr. 
O’Beime as you did before ? — I can’t say how that is, 
sir, for he put me to too much trouble before. 

3948. Did you not tell me that you voted for Mr. 
Lanigan ? — My opinion is that I did, sir. 

3949. You said that your son was employed by Mr. 
O’Beirne, and that you would not vote for M r. Lanigan 
when your son was employed by Mr. O’Beirno? — Yes, sir. 

3950. Mr. Lanigan was a countryman of yours- -a 
Tipperary man?— Yes, sir. 

3951. And Mr. Lanigan was well liked here ? — Yes. 

3952. You voted for Mr. O’Beirne against him be- 
cause your son was employed? — Yes, sir. 

3953. Mr. Munster is a stranger here ? — Yes, sir. 

3954. Do you mean to say that you voted for Mr. 
Munster because your son was employed byliim?-- 
On that account I did. 

3955. You know that your son got £30 from him? 
— I believe he did, sir. 

3956. I believe he was paid some short time before 
the election of 1868 X— The last election ? I believe 
so, sir ; he was, sir. 

3957. He gave the money to you, I suppose? — He 
gave me a portion of it, sir. 

3958. What do you call a portion of it ? — He gave 
me £20 at least. 

3959. That is out of the £30 ?— Yes, sir. 

3960. You keep a shop, but you seem to be engaged 
in some other business, besides ? — I do, sir, in the corn 
trade. 

3961. And of course your son works in your busi- 
ness with you ? — He do, sir. 

3962. I suppose your son has no means of his own, 
and has only what you give him? — No, sir. 

3963. And I suppose that, being a young man as he 
is, he does not often have a great deal of money with 
him ? — I don’t think he would keep any money at any 
time, and any time he goes out about corn he hands 
all the money to me when he comes back, and I don’t 
think he would keep five shillings. 

3964. Then he has no resources or money of his own ? 
— No, sir. 

3965. And if he wanted money he should come to 
you for it? — Whatever he wanted he should ask it 
of me. 

3966. Mr. Molloy. — How much is due to you now 
by Mr. Munster? — I couldn’t say, sir; I haven’t the 
return of the refreshments. 

3967. How much did you send in a bill for? — I 
didn’t send any bill in. 

3968. Did you get any money for cars ? — I did, sir. 

3969. How much did you get for cars? — £19 10s. 

3970. Did you supply drink on Mr. Leahy’s order? 
— I don’t know ; I don’t think Mr. Leahy gave me an 
order at all. 

3971. Did you send a bill to Mr. Munster for chink 
supplied on Mr. Leahy’s order ? : — My opinion is I didn't 
send a bill to Mr. Munster for anything. 


Mr. E. II. Biggin recalled by Mr. Molloy. 

3972. Mr. Biggin, would you produce numbers 19 and 20? — I have them. 


Thomas Cunningham's examination resumed by Mr. Molloy. 

3973. Did your son Patsy tell you that there was 3974. Did he tell you that he had sent in a bill for 
any money due to him for the election ? — No, sir. £7 0 ? — No, sir. All the money I received is £19 10s., 
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I think, and the cheque I got for car hire ; that is all. 
I didn’t give a bill for anything to Mr. Munster or to 
anyone else. 

3975. Whose handwriting is that! — (Is handed 
claim.) — ’Tis not mine, sir, at least. 

3976. Did you send that bill in ? — No. 

3977. Whose is it ; is it your son’s'? — I see my name 
to it ; but it isn’t I gave it. 

3978. Whose handwriting is it? — It might be his 
handwriting, but I can’t be sure. 

3979. Surely you know your son’s handwriting? — 
He writes different hands. I see writing of his in the 
book, and this is not equal to it. 

3980. Whose handwriting do you believe it to be? 
— When I see my own name here I think ’tis his. I 
am on my oath ; I couldn’t be sure ’tis his handwriting, 

3981. Is that amount due to you for drink? — I 
couldn’t say, sir. 

3982. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Here is a claim dated 
Cashel, 7th December-, for X42 8s. 3d. 1 — [Document 
handed to witness.] — I know nothing about it. 

3983. Mr. Molloy. — Did Mr. Leahy order any 
•drink from you ? — No, any way that I can recollect. 

3984. And you got £1 9 1 2s. for the cars ? — £1 9 1 2s. 
or £19 10s. ; that is all the money I received on ac- 
count. 

• 3985. That bill is dated 7th December ; that is after 


the election. Why did you not ask for payment of your Fifth Day. 
bill since the election ? — I asked no pel-son for it, sir. c ~T~ 

I told my son at one time that if there was any money ° 0 er S ' 
due to him to get some, and he said there was time Thomas 
enough. Cunningham. 

3986. When did you tell him that ? — I suppose 
about two months ago. Whether he sent a bill then 
I can’t say. 

3987. Who is to pay you for the goods and liquor 
you have supplied ? — I don’t know, sir, who is to pay 
me. He gave orders and so did Mr. Laffan — that is, 

Mr. Pat. 

3988. Who else gave orders ? — I can’t think of any- 
one that gave orders. 

3989. How many orders did Pat Laffan give? — I 
can’t recollect, sir, indeed ; different times, day by day. 

3990. Did he give an order every day? — Well, I 
don’t say he did, sir. 

3991. Whom did you tell Pat to ask for payment a 
couple of months ago? — I didn’t tell him about any- 
thing, but if there was any money due to get it. 

3992. What money? — So far as he was to get for 
himself, for his time. 

3993. And was he not to get yours? — I didn’t ask 
about my own. 

3994. Whom was he to ask? — I did not tell him; 
he knew best himself of course. He did not say any 
more to me. 


Mr. E. II. Biggin recalled; by Mi-. Waters, q.c. 

3995. Mr. Biggin, do you produce No. 21 claim for cars, £19 12s.? — It has been paid. Mr. Leahy’s order £7 5s. 


Mr. E. IT. 
Biggin. 


Thomas Cunningham’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


3996. Perhaps it was an order for sometliing else 
besides drink. Did Mr. Leahy ever order anything 
from you. He never ordered anything from me. There 
was a man of his that stopped there for some time. 

3997. What is Mr. Leahy’s man’s name ? — He lives 
in Cahir, sir. 

3998. When was he stopping in your house? — Off 
and on during the time of the election. 

3999. How long was he in your house? — I suppose 
seven or eight weeks, or more. 

4000. Well then you recollect his name of course ? 
— I cannot recollect his name now. He lives in 
Cahir. He was in the police, but he is out of it now. 
I think his name is Moran or Murrin ; I think Moran. 

4001. What was he doing in Cashel during the 
election? — I could not say what he was doing about 
the street during the election. I see him doing nothing 
in my place at least. 

4002. Did he never when he came in at night tell 
you what he was doing ? — Going about the street look- 
ing after persons, I suppose. 

4003. What was his Christian name ? — I think J ohn 
Moran. 

4004. Where was Mr. Leahy himself living while 
he was here ? — I don’t know of any certain place he 
had to live. 

4005. While he was in Cashel do you know where 
he lodged ? — [Mr. Munster — He was sometimes at Cor- 
coran’s, sometimes at one of my houses.] 

4006. Do you mean to say that his man who was 
stopping in your house did not tell you at night what 
he was doing ? — He did not tell me, sir, because, nor 
I did not ask him. 

4007. Had you ever a talk together ? — We had, sir. 

4008. Were you afraid to ask him what he was do- 
ln g ? — He did not interest me in the least. I only 
wanted to be paid weekly, and at the end of the time he 
said he had no money — that Mr. Leahy would pay me. 

4009. And is- that claim of £7 5s. that you have put 
for him ? — I did not put it in. 

4010. Well your son did? — He did, I suppose ; I 
didn’t know the amount. 

4011. Tell me, Mr. Cunningham, as he was stopping 


seven or eight weeks in your house, you surely often 
had a conversation together, and you know very well 
what he was doing? — I never see him doing anything 
with the exception of going the same as others. 

4012. I think you gave the rest of your evidence 
fairly, and I am sure you will not stop doing so now ; 
I did not ask you did you see him doing anything, but 
if you heard what he was doing ? — I did not hear. 

4013. Do you think it at all likely that he was 
walking about the streets seven or eight weeks doing 
nothing ; did you see him attend Mr. Leahy? — I do 
not know ; he might be attending him while he was in 
town. 

4014. He dined and had meals in your place? — He 
did, sir. 

4015. Mr. Molloy. — H ave you any land ? — I have, 

4016. How many horses have you working on it? — 
I only have two horses of my own — three sometimes. 

4017. You do not hire out cars? — I do ; to go out 
with cars of my own. 

4018. What was this .£19 12s. for? — I have some 
cars of my own licensed, sir. 

4019. Where were they going? — To the Commons, 
and several places; 

4020. Did any persons get cars from you for the 
election except your son ? — No, sir, on them occasions ; 
of course any person that hired a car I gave it to him. 

4021. For this XI 9 12s. did any person get she cars 
but your son ? — They were used during the election 
time and after it. 

4022. Were there any covered cars amongst them ? 
— No, sir ; but sometimes when I would borrow one. 

4023. When did you borrow the covered car? — I 
did not borrow one during the election, only when I 
would want it for my own use. 

4024. Did your son Patsey borrow a covered car 
during the election ? — He might, sir ; not to my know- 
ledge, though. 

4025. From whom used he borrow the covered car? 
— Different persons in town ; any person that might 
have it convenient. 

4026. Who were the persons you would borrow it 

L 


Thomas 

Cunningham. 
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• 1 ' 1I T " P ay from? — He would get it at Corcoran’s or Dunne’s, or 
October 8. places, if he wanted it. I do not know of any business 
- — he wanted it for. 

Cunningham 4027. Mr. Griffin. — This claim put in by your son 
is for “butchers, voters, &c. •” what voters used to be 
in your house getting refreshment ? — I could not tell 
you, sir ; there may be thirty or forty persons, not 
voters at all, in my place. 

4028. Do you not know all the voters of Cashel? — 
T know some, but I cannot know all. 

4029. Do you mean to say you cannot tell me the 
name of a single voter that got refreshment in your 
house ?— I could, sir. 

4030. Well, tell me the names of those you remem- 
ber ? — Different persons got refreshments. 

4031. Tell me who they were? — There was one or 
two from the Commons, or three, that got it there. 

4032. Who were they? — One Moloney from the 
Commons, John Moloney. 

4033. Who else? — There was Dwyer. 

4034. Who else? — William Ryan from part of the 
Commons. 

4035. Who else ? — I could not know of any more 
except Denis Ryan from the Commons; I did not 
mind any of the rest. 

4036. Can you not remember anybody else? — No, 

4037. Did you see any town voters there at all ? — 
Any way I can recollect, I did not. 

4038. Try if you can recollect some of the towns- 
people ? — I cannot recollect, sir ; they might be in 
and I not to know or recollect them ; there may be 


thirty or forty people in the shop at a time, and, they 
go in and out without my seeing them. 

4039. They might take a drink at the counter ? 

They may, sir ; and they may take it and I not to be 
there. 

4040. I suppose the three persons you recollect were 
in oftener than the others ? — They might ; it is not to 
say very often they were in ; the same persons were 
often in every day as well as them days ; they are 
people in the habit of dealing with me for corn and 
every way. 

4041. Was it by a bank order that you were paid 
the £56 in 1865 ? — Yes, an order on the bank, sir. 

4042. Mr. Waters, q.c. — So far as we‘ can jud»e 
you have given your evidence very freely ; but your 
son is in an exceedingly dangerous position ; I suppose 
you heard that two men swore yesterday that they got 
£30 each from him? — I was not here, sir, but I was 
told it. 

4043. He has placed himself in an exceedingly awk- 
ward position, and if he does not come up here and 
earn our certificate by telling the truth honestly and 
candidly — if he remains without our certificate, and if 
we go away from.this town without giving it to him 
—he will be in an exceedingly awkward position ; so 
that you had better make every exertion, if you value 
his safety, to get him to come hei-e and tell honestly 
and openly everything he knows ; if you desire a cer- 
tificate yourself we shall give it to you if nothing 
occurs before the inquiry is over to alter the opinion 
we have formed. You will do well to make every 
exertion to have your son come ? — I -will, sir. 


Mr. John Davis White recalled; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


Mr. John 
Davis White. 

4044. You were a partner, I believe, of the late Mr. 
Johnson ; were you not ? — I was. 

4045. He was, we have heard, conducting agent for 
Mr. O’Beirne at the election of 1865 ? — He was. 

4046. Do you know who it was that disbursed the 
moneys that were used in the election of 1865 ? — I 
suppose it was Mr. Johnson. 

4047. Do you only say “ suppose”? — Only suppose. 

4048. Were you a partner of his then ? — I was em- 
ployed by him to see after business connected with the 
election, but I am not aware that I made any payments 
myself personally ; I do not recollect that I made any 
payments to anyone. 

4049. But were you not his partner at that time ? 
— I should define how far I was his partner, sir' ; any 
business that came in this town, that should be trans- 
acted in Dublin, I forwarded to him, and took part of 
the profits ; I could not call myself his partner in the 
full sense of the word. 

4050. Did he reside in Dublin ? — Yes. 

4051. And you here ? — Yes. 

4052. You then were concerned in the election of 
1865 ? — I was, taking his orders and directions. 

4053. Do you know of certain moneys having been 
paid to people on the Commons ? — I know that I dis- 
counted bills for some of the voters on the Commons ; 
I believe ten. 

4054. I think you said the-y were ten in number ? 
— To the best of my memory it was ten. 

4055. Do you know about how many voters there 
are on the Commons altogether ? — I have heard there 
are about thirty-five or forty. 

4056. We heard to-day from Mr. Daniel Laffan that 
he thinks all the Commons voters, except one or two, 
voted for Mr. O’Beirne in 1865 ? — I could not affirm 
that, sir. 

4057. But you have no reason to doubt it, I suppose ? 
- — I think the great majority of them did. 

4058. I wish to be informed if you know of any 
consideration having been given to voters of the 
Commons in 1865, except in those ten cases? — I could 
not say positively, sir ; if you ask me my belief, I 
believe that there must have been more than the ten ; 


but those ten, as I tell you, so far as my dealings with 
them, had nothing to do with the election. 

4059. Do you know who it was that bribed any of 
the people of the Commons at the time ? — I could not 
tell you, sir. 

4060. You are not able to give us any assistance in 
arriving at the person’s name ? — No, sir. 

4061. In those ten cases that you have mentioned, 
I believe you witnessed ten promissory notes of £30 
each ? — I did. 

4062. Are you able to give the names of those per- 
sons ? — I can only remember the names of two that I 
gave at the time of the election petition. I could iden- 
tify the men. 

4063. Who were those two men ?— Those two men 
were William Meehan and William Cashin. 

4064. Those two men you identified ? — Those two 
men I identified as the parties at the time. Those ten men 
were total strangers to me at the time they came to me. 

4065. But you knew that they were voters from the 
Commons ; without having absolute knowledge of it 
you had no doubt of it ? — I believed that they were. 

4066. The ten notes were for £30 each? — Yes. 

4067. And they were made payable I see to John 
Phelan ? — Yes. 

4068. At the time of the petition you did not know 
who John Phelan was; did you inquire since? — I 
think I stated at the time that I heard from Mi'. 
Johnson that he was an attorney’s clerk in Dublin. 

4069. Can you give us any further information on 
that matter ? — I cannot. 

4070. Mr. Johnson is dead ; is he not? — He is. 

4071. And he has left a son? — Yes. 

407 2. Does he continue in the business of his father ? 
— The son is at present employed I believe in an at- 
torney’s office in Downpatrick. 

4073. What is his name? — The son’s name is 
Richard Beaton Johnson. 

4074. You saw some notes in the hands of Geary? 
— I did not see them. 

4075. Did you hear that he produced some notes? 
— I heard he gave some evidence -with regard to notes, 
but I do not think I saw any notes. 
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4076. 'Are -you aware if those notes were any of the 
ten that you had anything to say to ; did you write 
vour name to the ten ? — I would say as a matter of 
business I did. 

4077. And your presumption is that you did? — 
Yes, my presumption is that I did. 

4078. After you saw those notes witnessed what 
did you do with them ?— To the best of my memory I 
sent them to Mr. Johnson; it would be my duty to 
do so. 

4079. You used the expression, “ I discounted notes 
for some of the votex-s on the Commons?” — I should 
have said “ cashed” rather than “ discounted.” There 
■was no intex-est or discount charged. 

4080. You gave £30 in each case to the men ? — Yes. 

4081. From whom did you receive that £300 ? — 
jfy memory is that Mr. Johnson sent me a cheque for 
£300 on the National Bank here. I think he had 
told me a couple of days, before that, when he was in 
Cashel, that ten men would call on me, and he sent me 
I think a cheque from Dublin. 

40S2. A cheque in his own name ? — I think so. 

4083. Did you keep any record of this transaction 
at all?— No, sir, only my memory. 

4084. Did you keep Mr. J ohnson’s letters ? — I do 
not think there was any letter which would give any 
clue about it. His directions were verbal, before he 
went away. 

4085. Can you tell us exactly the date? — Oh, not 
at all, sir. 

4086. Was it shox-tly after the election of 1865 ? — 
It was before it, sir ; I suppose during the time of the 
election he was ten times backward and forward. 

4087. Had he not gone to Dublin ? — Yes. 

4088. Had yoxx any conversation with Mi-. Johnson 
about it? — I coxxld not charge my memory; I had 
thousands of conversations with him. 

4089. At any rate it was not necessary for you to 
ask him if this £300 was given to those men for then- 
votes ; you understood it perfectly ? — I think that Mr. 
Johnson, as far as he could, avoided giving me infor- 
mation of that sort. 

4090. If it was an ordinary ti-ansaction you would 
ask your partnei-, naturally, what he was giving this 
money for ; it is because it was not an ordinary trans- 
action that you did not ask him ? — I don’t think it 
was necessary that I should ask him, .because I sus- 
pected — I could not give legal evidence — that it was 
for the election. 

4091. I am only asking your suspicion, and strong 
belief going far beyond suspicion ? — Yes. 

4092. If you saw persons from the Commons, I dare 
say you would be able to identify more of them? — 
There is one man I have seen since, and I strongly 
suspect he was one of them. 

4093. What is his name? — I think his name was 
Jeremiah Neill. I would not swear positively to him, 
but I suspect he is the man. 

4094. Now, Mr. White, that accounts for only 
three — do you recollect having seen any more ?— I 
suppose I have seen them since, but I would not un- 
dertake to swear that I knew the appearance of any 
of the others. 

4095. Are yoxx able to give me any fui-ther infor- 
mation with respect to the election of 1865 ? — Well, 
sir, if I were to tell you all I heard, aixd all I believe, 
it would take me two or three days to detail it to you. 

4096. That would be nearly as long as the history 
of the ruins of Cashel ? — I do ixot think I could give 
you mxicli more legal evidence with regard to it. 

4097. Do you know anything with l-egard to any 
of the townspeople in 1865 ? — Do you mean of my 
own knowledge, sir? I do not. 

4098. Well, now give us the strong suspicion that 
you have. The reason we ask this qxiestion is that it 
may lead xxs on the track of inquiry ? — If I tell you 
of things connected with parties, they may come up 
and say that I have told an untruth. 

4099. Your answer is that you are under the 
obligation of an oath here, and that yoxx cannot make 

C 


any distinction of persons; and no' juSt-minded man Fifth Day. 
can say a word to you. I ask yoxx to give me such in- „ ~r~ 
formation in your power as may lead me on the track c 0 er 
of getting evidence ? — I did hear of parties who were Mr. John 
very strongly suspected of having got money, sir. Davis White. 

4100. Just mention their names, please? — There 
is one party that I know Mr. Johnson told me did 
get it. 

4101. Who is that? — The person Mr: Laffan men- 
tioned a while ago — Mr. Fahie. 

4102. Of the post office? — Yes. 

4103. Did you hear some other names mentioned 
by Mr. Laffan a while ago ? — I did, sir, but I cannot 
remember them now. 

4104. Just mention any other names yoxx heard of 
at the time? — I cannot remember anyone else in the 
toxvn that I was told by Mr. J olrnson that got it. 

4105. Now we will come to the election of 1868, 
if you please. Did you take much interest in that 
election ? — I did not take mxxch interest in it, sir. 

4106. Whom did you support ? — Mr. Munster. 

4107. Wex-e you long supporting him — I suppose 
from the commencement of his canvass? — I believe 
from the time he came to the town, sir, that I did. 

4108. Were you canvassed by Mr. O’Beime? — 

I was. 

4109. Were yoxx canvassed by anybody else on his 
behalf? — I was. 

4110. By xvhom? — I think Mr. O’Beirne, Mr. 

James Cody, the late Mr. Michael Hanley, and Dr. 

Coyle came together to me. 

4111. Had you at that time promised to support 
Mr. Munster ? — I had not, sir. I was not canvassed 
by Mr. Munster ; I never promised to vote for him. 

4112. What answer did yoxx give to Mr. O’Beix-ne 
and his friends? — I told Mr. O’Beirne that he be- 
haved very badly towards me. 

4113. You had some private reason ?■ — Yes, there 
is a lai-ge sum of money due by him to me at present. 

4114. Mayl ask what it is fox- ? — In connexion with 
the election of ’65. 

4115. How mxxch is it, sir? — I am at a loss of 
about £60 by Mr. O’Beinxe. 

4116. Was that money spent for him ? — It was 
spent in carrying out an arrangement between Mr. 

Johnson and me, by cax-rying on a newspaper ixx his 
interest ; according to Mr. J ohnson’s promise to me 
that is still dxxe. 

4117. You still conduct a newspaper in Cashel, I 
believe ? — Yes, six-. 

41 IS. Was that the only occasion on which yoxx had 
an interview with Mr. O’Beirne ? — I met him at the 
time of the petition here. 

4119. With x-eference to the election of ’68 had you 
any other interview with Mr. O’Beirne at the time 
of canvassing? — I believe I met him several times 
during the time he was here, sir, and he sent for me 
but I woxxld not go to him. 

4120. On that occasion that yoxx told him he treated 
yoxx badly what did he say? — He did not seem to 
believe me. 

4121. Did he understand the caxxse of complaint ? — 

Oh, perfectly. 

4122. Was there any offer made by him to pay that 
money to you, or by any of his friends ? — I think there 
was an offer made if I would come to him that he 
would settle with me, bxxt I x-efused to go near him. 

4123. Who made that offer? — Well, I really can- 
lxot tell you, six-. 

4124. Was it made by any of those gentlemen that 
were with him when he came to you ? — No. 

4125. Was it communicated by letter or otherwise ? 

— It was some person — I would not wonder if it was 
ELeeffe, that met me and told me that Mr. O’Beirne 
wanted me, and I woxxld not go near him. I would 
not swear positively as to the pax-ty that told me. 

4126. That is to the best of your recollection? — To 
the best of my recollection. 

4127. You x-efused to go — I refused to go. I could 
see that Mr. O’Beime bv his conduct looked on me as 

L 2 
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Fifth Day. both a rogue and a liar, and I had nothing more to do 
October 8. h’- m - His conduct was an insinuation of that. 

4128. What interval occurred between the time 

Mr. John you told him he had treated you badly and the mes- 
Jhivis White. sa g e you g 0 t from Keefie or some other person that he 
wanted you ? — About a week, I should think. I can- 
not be accurate. 

' 4129. And do you recollect if in the interval you 
had given your support to Mr. Munster? — I had, six - ; 
but I was not professionally engaged for Mr. Munster. 


4130. You voted for Mr. Munster ? — I did, sir. 

4131. And I suppose you had advertisements for 
Mr. Munster? — I had, sir. 

4132. And you had an account with him, I pre- 
sume ? — I do not think I had for some time after. I 
do not think I gave any account until after the elec- 
tion. 

4133. What is the name of your paper, sir? — The 
Cashel Gazette. 


Mr. E. II. Biggin recalled ; by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

4134. The amount of this claim is blank, Mr. 4135. Have you not got the account? — No, sir; I 
Biggin ; how much should it be ? — I do not know, never saw the account. 

sir. [Mr. J. D. White . — About £20. I got it from 4136. Give me claim No. 17 ? — I have not that 
Mr. Richardson.] claim, sir. 


Mr. John Davis White’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


Mr. John 
Davis White. 

4137. Did you send in a claim to Mr. Munster, or 
anyone on his behalf? — I do not think I did, unless I 
was asked for it. 

4138. Whether asked or not, you got the money? 
— I got it. 

4139. Did you not get a cheque from Mr. Munster 
himself? — I did. 

4140. For £50 ? — I did, sir. 

4141. You got a cheque from Mr. Munster for 
£50 ? — That had nothing to do 'with the election, sir. 


I should tell you that I had not promised to vote for 
Mr. Munster, and need not have voted for him if I 
did not like ; and I just voted the very last person, 
for to confirm the idea, to show that when my vote 
was of no use I voted, just to confirm the impression 
on every one that I was not his agent. I never pro- 
mised to vote for him. 

4142. Did you send in a claim for £50 ? — No,- 1 did 
not, sir. 


Mr. E. II. Biggin recalled ; by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


4143. Mi\ Biggin, how comes this claim by Mr. 
White for £50 ? You told me that you wrote this 
list from the claims sent in ?— Off from a list, sir, I 
wish to add — a list Mr. Richardson had himself. 

4144. I understood you to say it was from the 
claims you drew up this list; and that they were num- 
bered. When I find No. 17 here it is calculated to 
lead to the belief that there was a claim having that 
number? — Yes. 


4145. Mr. Griffin. — I think you said yesterday 
that you and Mr. Richardson numbered those claims 
before Christmas? — We did, when the claims came 
in. 

4146. Mr. Mollov. — The list of claims is headed, 
“List of claims in the order received?” — Yes, sir; 
that is it. 


Mr. John 
Davis White. 


Mr. J. D. White's examination resumed by Mr. Waters, o.c. 


4147. Now, Mr. White, amongst this “list of elec- 
tion claims in the order received,” numbered from one 
to ninety-nine consecutively, I find No. 17, which 
Mr. Biggin says was numbered by him when received, 
as follows: “ J. D. White” — your name — “service, 
£50 ; advertising, £20 ?” — To the best of my belief I 
never put in a claim. 

4148. On the other side there is, “By cheque, 
IT. M., £50,” and “ By cheque, G. R., £20.” At the 
first item at the other side, that is, “ By cheque, 
IT. M., £50,” there is a line drawn across the entry, 
and this observation written above it, “ Cancelled by 
consent.” Did you get a cheque for £50 from Mr. 
Munster ? — I did, sir. 

4149. Was that cheque cancelled by consent after- 
wards? — Mr. Lafian entered into some sort of agree- 
ment with me. [Mr. Munster here expressed his 
desire to leave court, and accordingly retired.] Mr. 
Laffan called upon me. 

4150. Which Mr. Laffan? — Mr. Michael Laffan, in 
order to engage the advocacy of Mr. Munster’s claims 
in my paper. I refused to undertake the advocacy of 
Mr. Munster’s cause, for more than a fortnight, as I 
thought Mr. O’Beirne might possibly in that time pay 
me what he owed me, and behave as I expected he 
would. At the end of this interval I agreed with Mr. 
Lafian that I would, in consideration of £50 do so. 
When it came to Mr. Munster’s ears he repudiated 
the bargain on his behalf as far as he was concerned, 
so that that matter was cancelled so far. 


4151. But did you not get a cheque from Mr. Mun- 
ster ? — Oh, long after. 

4152. For £50? — Long after the election was over. 
I was entirely at Mr. Munster’s mercy in the matter. 

4153. Was that cheque for £50 in lieu of the £50 
you were to have got for advocating his claims ? — 
Well, I suppose it was, sir. 

4154. You have no doubt about it, have you ? — Mr. 
Munster need not have paid me if he did not like. 

4155. You have no doubt that it was for that pur- 
pose ? — I took it in that light, sir. 

4156. If it escaped your recollection, of course you 
have no doubt now that you sent in a claim ? — I do 
not think I did, sir. 

4157. You do not think you did? — Except that 
I might have given a memorandum at the time, or 
something of that sort. 

4158. Hearing the evidence of Mr. Biggin, that he 
took all the claims and numbered them one after 
another, do you still think you sent no claim ? — I might 
have given Mr. Biggin a memorandum. I did not 
send in an independent claim until, being asked to do 
it, I might have written it then and there. 

4159. Hearing the evidence on the matter, do you 
not believe that you must have done so ? — I must have 
given some memorandum to Mr. Biggin. 

4160. Which included £50 for services and £20 for 
advertising ? — I think they were entirely distinct, sir. 
I do not think they were mixed up together [Mr. 
Biggin. — I earnestly believe Mr. White sent in no 
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claim, sir. I believe Mr. Richardson wrote it out on 
the spot there, and said, “ I must put Mr. White’s 
in.” I do not think Mr. White put a claim in. The 
fact about Mr. White was, when Mr. Munster saw 
that book, and saw Mr. White’s name, he said, “ I have 
never given assent to this ; I shall not pay it, and you 
will put over it ‘ cancelled by consent.’ ”] 

4161. This is a cheque you got from Mr. Richardson 
in payment of an account for advertising? — Yes. 

4162. It is dated November, I think? — It looks 
more like to be March- 

4163. In Mr. Biggan’s account it is 2nd November? 
— I do not remember the date. 

4164. You got a cheque yourself afterwards from 
Mr. -Munster ? — I did. 

4165. Did you cash that cheque ? — I did. 

4166. And you kept the money for your own use, of 
course ? — Yes. 

4167. I suppose you cashed it at the bank? — I hap- 
pened to be in the town of Tipperary next day, and it 
was at Tipperary I cashed it. 

4168. Do you recollect the date? — No, sir. 

4169. Could you say about what time it was? — I 
could not tell you at all, sir. 

4170. Do you recollect on what bank the cheque 
was? — On the Bank of Ireland. 

4171. Is there a branch of the Bank of Ireland in 
Tipperary ? — There is. It is not I who cashed it, I should 
say. I gave it to another person to cash for me. I 
wanted to pay some head rent, and the bank was closed, 
and I asked a friend of mine in Tipperary for to pay 
the money for me to a gentleman in Cakir I had to 
pay head rent. 

. 4172. To whom in Tipperary did you give it? — Mr. 
Thomas Quirke. 

4173. Was it a cheque on the Tipperary branch ? — 
I think not. 

4174. On what branch was it? — I think on the 
Thurles branch. , 

4175. The cheque which you got from Mr. Richard- 
son was on the National Bank ? — Yes. 

4176. Was the other cheque written on an ordinary 
cheque, or was it written on a plain sheet of paper?— 
It was written on a lithographed or copper-plate cheque. 

4177. You recollect that ? — Ido. 

4178. Mj\ Molloy. — Did you endorse it, or was it 
payable to bearer ? — I am quite sure I endorsed it. 

4179. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I think I understood you 

to say that you withheld accepting Mr. Laffan’s offer 
for a fortnight? — Yes. , 

4180. And you gave Mr. O’Beirne that fortnight to 
see if he would treat you properly, and pay you what 
he owed you ? — Yes. 

4181. Ancl you would have supported him and 
acted for him if he had done so ? — If Mr. O’Beirne 
had not by his act shown me that he believed I was 
making a false claim on him, no money considera- 
tion could have got me to change from Mr. O’Beirne ; 
but I will take an insult from no man, sir. 

4182. But was not the fortnight that you gave him 
after the first interview ? — No, before he came to the 
town at all, sir. 

4183. Then you must have written to him for it ? — 
I had written to him several times during the interval 
between the election of ’65, and he did not answer 
until a short time before the election; and by his letter 
he insinuated that I had been sufficiently paid for any 
services I had rendered him, and repudiated Mr. 
Johnson’s bargain with me. 

4184. Do you know anything of the election of 
1868, or of any money paid to anyone, or any conside- 
ration of any kind offered, or any promise given, or 


inducement held out to any voters ? — I do not, sir • I 
was not an agent of Mr. Munster, and I studiously 
avoided mixing myself up with it. 

4185. Has any tiling come to your knowledge or 
have you heard of anything about the election except 
what we have had before us here ? — I think not, sir ; 
of course many persons came to me knowing that I 
was mixed up with the previous election ; numbers of 
people came to me to speak about it ; in fact I have 
spoken to more than three-fourths of the electors, and 
they have asked me this and that thing ; I have always 
said “ I am not an agent of Mr. Munster, and I am not 
authorized to offer or promise anything.” 

4186. Then persons came asking you was there 
something to be got ? — There did, sir. 

4187. Tell me the names of those persons who so came 
to you? — There was a person came to me and told me 
that he would take my word, and that forty of the 
Commons voters would vote on my word if I would 
give it. I said “ I am not authorized to do that.” 
Sk^lSS" Wbo Saicl tliat ' — A- man named Timothy 

4189. Is he a voter ? — He is not a voter. He said 
he only wanted my word, and that they would vote for 
Mr. Munster if I gave it. 

4190. Did he say what the figure was to be? — He 
did not. 

4191. Had you the curiosity to ask him how much 
was expected? — I cannot remember, but I remember 
that circumstance. 

4192. And do you not remember if he told you how- 
much the Commons people wanted for their votes ? — 
I do not think they had made up their minds at the 
time, sir. 

4193. At that time, then, they were in entire doubt, 
not only as to the side at which they would vote, but 
also as to the amount that would induce them to go 
either way? — I think so. A great many spoke to me 
about it ; there was a great deal of talk. I told them 
that I had nothing to do with it, and that I could tell 
them nothing. 

4194. You told them that you had nothing to do 
with it, and that you could not tell them anything 
about it ; that implies that more than Shea came to 
you ? — A next door neighbour of mine, who is gone 
to America now — a man named Noonan — was amongst 
them. 


October 8. 

Mr. John 
Davis White. 


4195. Do you recollect anybody else ? — There were 
several other persons spoke to me. I cannot remember 
their names now, sir. It was not exactly demanding 
that I should see about it, but j list common conversation. 

4196. I ask you who were the voters that came to 
you asking your directions as to whom they should go 
in order to get money, or anything of that kind ? — I 
cannot mention any other person, sir. 

4197. Mr. Griffin. — Did Jeremiah Meehan come 
to you ? — None of the Commons people came that year. 

4198. Mr. Molloy. — Where does Jeremiah Meehan 
live ? — In Cashel, not far from this ; he is a tailor. 
He was an active agent for Mr. O'Beirne at a former 
election under Mr. Johnson, and that is the reason he 
was so well acquainted with the Commons people, and 
I suppose that is the reason they trusted him as a 
messenger. I should say, sir, that it might possibly 
have been a trap, because he was very much interested 
for Mr. O’Beirne at the last election, and in both 
elections he was the sincere friend of Mr. O’Beirne. 

4199. At what time did he come to you? — I sup- 
pose, probably, a week before the polling. I should 
not wonder if it was a trap to catch me. 

4200. I wish you would try and recollect any other 
names for me. I shall ask you again ? — Very well, sir. 


Nicholas Burke sworn : examined bv Mr. Molloy. 


4201. Were you employed for Mr. Munster at the 
last election? — I was, sir. 

4202. You were a door-keeper? — I was, sir. 

4203. Do you know Pat Mackay? — I do, sir. 


4204. Do you recollect being sent on a message to 
Mackay the Sunday before the election ? — I do, sir. 

4205. "Who sent you on the message ? — Mr. Michael 
Laffan, sir. 


Nicholas 
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4208. What was the message that you delivered 
to Mackay ?■ — I went to Mackay by the order of Mr. 
Laffan ; only “ would he stand worelfor Ms houses” not 
knowing what the word was. When I went to 
Maekav, Mackay told me that Mr. Laffan before 
passed him by down at the other side of the street, 
not telling Mm what to do nor coming to console with 
him, and for that reason that lie gave his vote to Mr. 
O’Beirne, and would not break his word for the full 
of his hat of gold. I turned on him and I said, “ Be- 
goi", if I had a house I would give it to anyone,” not 
having, any privilege to say it ; that is truly what I 


said ; “ any money yon want for your house you will 
get it ;” just out of my own head I said that, sir. 

4207. Mr. Griffin. — Was it Mr. Michael Laffan 
tliat sent you ? — Yes, sir. 

4208. Mr. Mollov. — The message you were desired 
to give him was,' “ Would he stand word for his house 
— Yes, sir; and he made the reply to me that Mr. 
Laffan passed him by and did not come to console with 
Mm, and he pledged himself to Mr. O’Beirne, and 
would not break his word for the full of his hat of 
gold. 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c.. 


4209. Mr. Laffan, you have heard what that man 
said ? — Yes. 

4210. Do you recollect what he says having taken 
place ? — I do not. I do not like to say it is not the 
truth, as he is after swearing it. 

4211. There was a negotiation between you and 
Mackay ? — If I were askecl before I heard his evidence, 
unquestionably I would say I never sent him. 

4212. You are not certain, now? — Iamnot certain. 

4213. There was a negotiation with Mackay for Ms 
house? — There was. After Mr. Munster was an- 
nounced as candidate, and I was retained for him, one 
of the first things I did was to consider where we would 
take committee rooms. The first persons applied to 
were Byan and Murnane. The negotiation failed 
there, and then I went to Mackay. This was about 
the 21st or 22nd September. I asked Mackay would 
he let us have the rooms, for they were John Lanigan’s 
committee-rooms. He was willing to let us have them, 
but he wanted to have fifty pounds, wMch I thought 


too much. Accordingly the negotiation came to 
nothing. I read or heard that he said I offered him 
twenty-five pounds ; but I do not think I made him 
any offer, because I thought the amount too large. I 
did hot go further with the negotiation, and I did not 
go afterwards about the house. As he says, I passed 
him by without seeing him about it. We took Mrs. 
Corcoran’s as a committee-room. 

4214. You are not prepared to contradict what he 
says about the offer of .£25 ? — I may have said to 
him, “ Would not £25 be enough.” 

4215. What did you pay for those rooms when 

Mr. Lanigan had them? — Twenty pounds. Those 
were then our committee-rooms. . 

4216. Mr. Griffin. — You had not agreed to give 
fifty pounds to Ryan ? — I had not agreed. 

4217. It was agreed by somebody ? — It was agreed. 
I am quite sure that the first time I sent for Ryan,- 
and we talked about the rooms, I must have made him 
some offer; but I. know he wanted an exorbitant sum. 


Denis Geary sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


4218. You are an elector of Cashel, and voted for 
Mr. O’Beime at the last election? — Yes, sir. 

4219. You have some bills or notes to give me 4 — I 
have, sir. 

4220. Produce them if you please? — The number is 
six, with a draft I got from Mr. Johnson. [He hands 
them in.] 

4221. Do you recollect the date of the election of 
1865? — I think it was about the 6th July, 1865, to • 
the best of my knowledge. 

4222. These are all bills for £30 ? — £30 in each case 
makes £180 the six. 

4223. They are all dated 22nd June? — Yes, sir; 
that is about three weeks before the election, I think. 

4224. Did you get the £180 from Mr. Johnson? — 

I did, sir. 

4225. And you paid it, I suppose, in sums of £30 
each to each of those men ? — I did, sir. 

4226. Do you know where those men then resided ? 
— Yes, sir, I do — the Commons, Cashel. 

4227. All of them ? — I should think so, sir. 

4228. Where did Michael Carew live? — He was in 
the Commons, Cashel, sir. 

4229. He was a voter— was he not? — He was, sii-. 

4230. And he lived in Lawlor’s lot ? — That is on the 
Commons, sir. 

4231. Who was J ohn Carew ? — A brother of Ms, sir. 

4232. He was also of Lawlor’s lot, and he was a 
voter ? — He was, sir. 

4233. Michael Ryan, rated as John Dwyer and 
Michael Ryan, was a voter also ? — He was, sir. 

4234. Did James Dwyer also live on the Commons ? 
— Yes, sir. 

4235. And he was a voter ? — Yes, sir. 

4236. Daniel Dwyer also lived on the Commons, I 
presume? — Yes, sir. 

4237. And was a voter ? — Yes, sir. 

4238. John Dwyer also lived on the Commons? — 
Yes, sir. 

4239. And was a voter ? — Yes. 


4240. Mr. Johnson gave yon that money ? — He did, 

4241. And he told you that those men would call to 
you 1— Yes, he called, I believe, on the 32nd, in the. 
morning, about ten o’clock, to my house. 

4242. And he left these drafts with -you ? — He 
did, sir. 

4243. And told you that those men would call ?— 
He called for pen and ink when he came in on the 22nd 
June, 1865. He walked into my kitchen. I gave 
him a pen and ink, and he wrote a draft and gave it 
to me with' his own hand in my Htcheh. I gave the 
money. 

4244. Have you told us all that passed? — There 
was nothing more, sir ; I had no previous conversa- 
tion with him about it. 

4245. You have told us you say, all that passed 
when he went into your house ? — I did, sir. 

4246. You knew what it was done for? — I knew 
tliat there was an election pending, and I also knew 
that I saw an advertisement in John Davis White’s' 
gazette ; I don’t know was it £5,000 was there ; and 
to make application to Charles Frazer Johnson. I 
had no intimation of whether he was going to give mo 
the money or pass the house. 

4247. I assume from your not asking any questions 
of Mr. Johnson that you knew what it was about ? — 
It was an unforeseen incident. 

4248. You did not expect that he was coming ? — 
No; no intimation. 

4249. He walked in and gave you £180, and told 
you that these men would call ? — Exactly. 

4250. You did not ask him any question? — No 
question whatever either from him or the voters. 

4251. You knew it was for voters, and to be given 
to them for their votes ? — I cannot swear that ; I had 
no intimation previously of the fact. 

4252. Listen tome; do you believe that you are alive 
to-day? — I do, sir. 

4253. Do you as firmly believe, that that money 
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■was for those voters, for their votes, on that clay ? — 
I might guess at it. 

4254. Of course you cannot positively swear, because 
you did not ask any question ; but are you not as sure as 
you are of being alive that that money was a bribe ? 
— If I was to give my belief, I would believe it was 
for this purpose. 

4255. So does every man that hears you believe it 
to have been. You did not stop any discount? — Noth- 
ing whatsoever. 

4256. You gave them the thirty pounds eaek, and 
even paid for the stamps for them 1— Out of my own 
pocket I did. 1 never had drawn a bill in my lifetime 
before, and previously these things were strangers to 
me. , There were stamp bills handed to me by some of 
the parties ; then I sent to the post office for six 
penny stamps and put them on. 

4257. The next time you are going to draw a bill — 
I do not say for the same purpose, because I do not 
suppose you will again undertake such a commission ? 
— I do not think I will. 

4258. Listen to me ; remember the next time that 
a postage stamp will not suit. These were never in- 
tended to be put in force ? — I cannot swear that. 

4259. They hav* remained since in your possession ? 
— They did, sir. 

4260. Mr. J ohnson never asked them from you ? — 
He did. 

4261. When? — About three or four weeks after 
the election he said, “ Geary will you give me those 
bills ?” “ I will not, indeed,” said I ; “I think they 
are in good care.” He went down stairs and never 
said another word. 

4262. Why did you not give them to Mr. Johnson 
when he asked you for them ? — On second conclusion 
I believed something was going to transpire. I saw 
the position that I stood in, and I was deter min ed 
that I would not make myself the accomplice of Mr. 
Johnson or any other man. 

4263. Did any of those men whose names are 
mitten in those bills, ever come to you and ask you 
to give them up ? — One did. 

4264. Who was he ? — Michael Carew. 

4265. When did he come to you? — I cannot ex- 
actly swear. I swore at the election petition about 
three or four weeks. I cannot recollect everything. He 
asked the bill however. 

4266. Do you know is he a voter now? — He is, sir. 

4267. Do you know for whom he voted at the last 
election 1 — I swore at the election petition that I did 
not know who he voted for, but I hear since that he 
voted for Mr. Munster. 

4268. I suppose you know that he voted at the 
election of 1865 for Mr. O’Beime? — I heard so; I 
am aware of it. 

4269. This man, Michael Carew, came to you, you 
say, and asked you for his bill ? — Yes, he came to me, 
aud asked me for the bill three weeks before the elec- 
tion. I refused to give the bill. 

4270. Before the last election? — Yes, sir, before the 
last election. 

4271. I suppose he did not offer you any money ? 
—No, nor I did not require it. 

4272. But he did not offer you any ? — Certainly not. 

4273. Did he say what he wanted it for? — He did 
not say particularly what he wanted it for. 

4274. What did he say to you? — “Mr. Geary,” 
said he, “ you had better give me that bill.” “ Do you 
mistrust me,” said I ; “ I will not give it to you.” He 
felt angry and went down stairs. 

4275. Did he say how he was going to vote at the 
election ? — He did not say, sir, nor what his intentions 
were at the time.he required the bill. 

4276. Did he give you any reason whatever for 
wishing to have this document? — He assigned no 
reason^ but asked it in a plain demand ; that is all. 

. 42T7. And he did not give you any reason for wish- 
jug to be possessed of it ? — He did not state any reason 
o me. He said, “ give me that document ; you have 
v quite long enough.” 


4278. He did not say that he had paid the amount 
of it ? — Never, and I did not question him either. 

4279. You put in here the name, “ John Whelan, 
or order, 44, Main-street,” who lived there? — I have 
never ascertained before or since where 44 Main-street 
is. I know the house I live in has no number. 

4280. Do you know anything of John Whelan? 

Never knew anything about him 

4281. Do you know any person of the name? — I 
know J ohn Phelan, but that is Whelan. 

4282. I suppose they are the same?— I think they 

4283. Wlio is J olm Phelan of Cashel ? — He deals in 
cattle, and is also a money lender, I have heard. 

4284. Was his name put in these bills because he 

was a money lender ? — I do not know. 

4285. To give them the appearance of ordinary 
money bills ? — I do not know. 

4286. Did you suspect that ?— I never suspected it, 
I had no cause for suspicion. 

4287 . Did you take much interest for Mr. O’Beirne 
in the last election ? — In the last election, sir ? 

4288. Yes, the election of 1868 ? — I warmly sup- 
ported him ; as warmly as any man in the world 
could do. 

4289. I am sure you will tell me candidly, and at 
onee, if you believed or suspected when Michael Carew 
came to you to get the bill, that he was going to vote 
for Mr. Munster ? — I did not believe any such thing, 
sir ; I could not, sir. 

4290. Did you keep it as a check over him ? — If I 
had done it in my mind, it was an act of my own to 
hold a threat. 

4291. Was it in your mind ? — It might have oc- 
curred to my mind. 

4292. It occurred to me now? — It is just rational, sir. 

4293. You wanted to keep it over him in that way, 
and then Jie got angry -with you for not giving it to 
him ? — He asked the bill before, I will not say several 
times ; but he asked it previous to the election, and I 
refused it. 

4294. In point of fact, according to your belief and 
suspicion he wanted to be free ? — It looked like it. 

4295. And that was what you believed? — Well, to 
a certain extent, I did believe it. 

4296. I believe some of those persons are dead ? — 
There are two, sir, I have heard. 

^ 4297. Who are they ? — Michael Byan and John 

4298. The names of the others are Michael Carew, 
James Dwyer, Daniel Dwyer, and John Dwyer? — 
Yes. 

4299. Now tell me candidly if you know of any 
money to have been going at the last election ? — Not 
to my knowledge. 

4300. Some of your neighbours may have told you? 
— I did not hear of any. 

4301. You did not hear of any ? — I heard there was 
money. The fact is there were so many reports about 
money, it was impossible to know. For eight weeks, 
previous to the election, there was nothing but the 
talks of money. 

4302. Going on which side ? — It was talked of on 
both sides. 

4303. On both sides? — Yes, on both sides. 

4304. I suppose you had many conversations -with 
your neighbours, who were voters ? — I had, sir. 

4305. And was the general conversation about the 
money that was going ?— Some talked of Mr. 
O’Beime’s career in Parliament, and said it was 
good ; and others said that another was coming to 
contest it with him. 

4306. You frequently heard them speaking of the 
amount of money would be going for votes : you told 
me that money was, for weeks, the topic of conversa- 
tion ? — I admit that still. 

4307. I suppose that occasional^ the amount was 
named? — Some talked of the old figure of 1865. 

4308. What figure did they say? — Some said thirty 
pounds. 


Fiptu D.vr 
October 8. 
Denis Geary. 
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4309. Did some say that there would be more than 
the old figure this time ? — I never heard it. I was not 
in the market of any class to hear what was going. 

4310. You are a warm supporter of Mr. O’Beime ? 
—No more warm supporter. 

4311. You admit that you wanted to keep Michael 
Dwyer to his traces, if you could? — The fact is there 
was a bill. I never coerced. 

4312. Gentle moral pressure? — Well, there might 
be a great deal of gentleness about it, but I never 
attempted to exercise it. 

4313. As you- were such a warm supporter of Mr. 
O’Beirne, as you state yourself to have been, you might 
have heard of what was going on at Mr. Munster’s side ? 
— I never heard from Mr. Munster. I never spoke to 
the man. He called to me trying to canvass me. 

4314. I did not mean that ; what I meant was that 
you must have heard of the amount of money going on 
Mr. Munster’s side, because it was talked of, accord- 
ing to your own admission, as going on both sides? — 
Yes, I heard it as street talk. 

4315. Did you hear it in conversation with any 
persons in particular ? — The night Can-oil came to my 
shop before the election — I do not swear whether 
Maloughney came in with him or not — Carroll made 
a statement about an envelope he had in his pocket 
with money in it. He went up to Grace’s and gave it 
up the same evening, I believe. 

4316. Was there anything else that we have not 
heard of? — I do not know, sir ; I am not aware, sir. 

4317. Do you know Simon Tracey? — I do, sir. 

4318. I dare say yon had some talk with him? — 
During the election ? 

4319. Yes, about the election ? — Very little I talked 
to him. I met him during the election. 

4320. He was taking an active part for Mr. 
O’Beirne? — He might be doing the best he could. 

4321. He says himself that he was not? — I really 
don’t know. 

4322. Did you hear of his getting £60 ? — I heard it 
at the election petition. 

4323. But you heard it before then surely ? — That 
may be ; I don’t recollect it. 

4324. Would you be surprised at his getting £60 
for himself? — I don’t know what men might do at 
the spur of the moment. 

4325. Would you not be surprised at his getting it 
for himself, he not being a voter ? — That depends on 
the means of the man coming into the field. 

4326. Would you not be surprised at his getting 
£60 from Mr. O’Beirne ? — I couldn’t say. 

4327. Were you not surprised at hearing it? — Of 
course, in the common-sense Anew of the matter a man 
would be surprised, seeing the amount of value that 
might be given. 

4328. Did you hear at any time the two voters for 
whom the money was? — I have not particularly heard it. 


4329. Tell me what you heard about it ? — After the 
trial of the election petition it was said Lamb and 
Kennedy. 

4330. Did you hear it before the election petition ? 
— No. There is also another thing — I heard of money 
being given. There is a man named Coffey, I believe 
who is gone to America. There was something as- 
signed to him in the way of money when going. 

4331. Tell us of somebody that is here and that is 
not gone to America? — I assure you my hours of 
business are rather long and severe, and I attach more 
importance to my business than to electioneering. I 
do not go on a platform to make my living by elec- 
tioneering. 

4332. You were one of those who entertained Mr. 
O’Beirne at a dinner? — Yes, sir, I was. 

4333. Was that an entertainment to be paid for by 
the persons at the dinner? — I thought so, sir. I did 
pay. 

4334. You did pay? — I think so, sir. I gave it. 

4335. Did you ever hear that Mr. Munster sent 
out a bill, and that it was posted and circulated, offer- 
ing to indemnify all parties who had given illegal bills 
fit former elections, against any action that could be 
taken against them ?— To the beift of my opinion I 
never heard that there was any such placard. I never 
heard it to my recollection. No, no, no. 

4336. Mr. Molloy. — Do you know what houses 
Mr. Munster had taken in Cashel at the last election ? 
— I couldn’t swear, sir. 

4337. What houses did you hear he had taken?— 
Corcoran’s hotel I heard in one case. 

4338. Did you hear of any other?— I really don’t 
know. 

4339. Do you know a Mr. Flynn in Cashel? — I 
heard Coffey’s house was taken. 

4340. Do you know Mr. Flynn in Cashel ? — No. 

4341. Do you know any voter of the name of Flynn 
in Cashel ? — No, I do not. Oh, I do; a poor-rate 
collector. Yes, I do. 

4342. Is his mother living ? — I am not aware. 

4343. Is he married ? — Yes. 

4344. Do you know Mr. Jerome Scully? — Ido; 
but he doesn’t live in Cashel, if he is tlie man you 
mean. 

4345. What relation is he to Mr. Denis J. Scully ? — 
Brothei’, I suspect. 

4346. Do you know Edmond Walsh of Main-street? 
—I do. 

4347. Has he a brother named James Walsh ? — He 
might. He has two or three sons in Dublin ; but I 
am not aware he has a brother in Cashel of the name 
of Jamas. 

4348. Is there a James Walsh in Cashel a voter? 
— There is, sir. 

4349. Has Edmond Walsh any member of his 
family named James Walsh ? — I am not aware, sir. 


Mr. William James O’Brien recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

4350. Have you got the letter? — I searched for bourne Hotel in Dublin he wrote to me not to pay 
the letter ; it is either lost or mislaid ; it has not been any more cheques at present, 
found ; I asked the manager ; it was from the Shel- 


Dr. Daniel Moloney sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


4351. You wish to make a communication I under- 
stand ; what have you got to say ? — It was imputed 
by Mr. Laffan, I heard, that I was one of the parties 
that were bribed in this election, or the last, or both, 
I do not know which — that there was something to 
that effect ; I am here now to answer any question. 

4352. We are here to hear anything you have to 
say 1 ; — Well, I received no money for my vote at 
either election. 1 

4353. By Mr. Griffin. — For whom did you vote 
in 1865 1 — Mr. O’Beime. 

4354. For whom did you vote at the last election? 
— For Mr. O’Beime. 


4355. For whom in 1859 ? — I was not in Cashel iu 
1859. 

4356. I presume you wish to be asked whether you 
received any inducement for your vote at the last 
election?— No. 

4357. No inducement of any kind? — No induce- 
ment of any kind. I had an appointment from Mr. 
O’Beirne made immediately after the election of 1865, 
to attend the poor people of the Commons, at a salary 
of £25 a year — everybody knows that. 

4358. The voters you mean? — No, he did not men- 
tion the voters. 

4359. How much did you get for that ? — £25 a year. 
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4360. When was that appointment made ? — It was 
made immediately after the election of 1865. 

4361. When was the idea of such an appointment 
first suggested to you ? — After the election. 

4362. When did you promise Mr. O’Beirne to vote 
for him ? — The very first day he called on me in 1865 ; 
I think I must be amongst the first to promise him. 

4363. Before the election did Mr. O’Beirne intimate 
anything of his intention towards the poor people of 
the Commons ? — No. 

4364. Was the first you heard of his intention to 
provide for their medical wants, after the election? — 
About an hour or two after his being declared. 

4365. What did he say to you when he proposed 
that appointment? — He said for my kindness and 
promptness in telling him at once that I would vote 
for him, he would pay me some compliment or con- 
tribute to my dispensary ; I told him that the dis- 
pensary was under the poor law, and he could not 
do it that way. “ I have it,” said he ; “ I will pay 
you for attending the poor people of the Commons.” 
1 thanked him. “ How much shall it be ?” said he. 
“Anything you like,” said I. “Well,” said he, “let 
it be .£25 a year.” 

4366. How long have you been paid it ? — For two 
years — 1865 and 1866. 

4367. How often do your duties as medical officer 
take you through the Commons ? — Very often ; it is 
my dispensary district. 

4368. If any of those people were ill, and got dis- 
pensary tickets, it would be your duty to attend them 
as dispensary doctor ? — Not to all the Commons ; 
there is a large portion of the Commons not in my 
district at all. 

4369. How large is the portion of the Commons 
which is not in your dispensary district? — I should 
say it inns about a mile and a half out of town. 

4370. Is it a populous district? — Well it is; like 
the rest of the Commons. 

4371. How often, on an average, does your busi- 
ness take you to that part of the Commons ? — There 
is scarcely a week that I am not out there. 

4372. Is there scarcely a week that you are not 
obliged to go to the Union Dispensary part of the 
Commons 1 — I have to go through the other portion 
to get at the dispensary portion. 

4373. Therefore it is in your way to the dispen- 
sary portion ? — It is. 

4374. Do you often stop at the portion of the 
Commons that is not the dispensary part, without 
going on? — No, unless I am professionally required. 

4375. Have you ever gone to the portion of the 
Commons not in your dispensary district, without 
going on to the other portion ?— frequently. 

4376. Does it occur often 1 — It occurs in a casual way. 

4377. And when Mr. O’Beirne said he would like to 
pay you some compliment for your kindness in voting 
for him, he mentioned that he would contribute to the 
dispensary, and you told him he could not ? — I told 
him he could not ; that it was under the poor law. 

4378. That it would be better to give it to you 
directly? — I gave him no hint at all in any way. 

4379. I supipose you thought in consequence of his 
kindness on that occasion, that you ought to vote 
for him at the last election? — That couified with 
other matters — being a useful member. 

4380. Mr. Moi.loy. — W hat is the name of your 
dispensary district ? — Tullansay. 

4381. And what is the name of the dispensary 
which forms a portion of the Commons but is not be- 
longing to yours ? — Cashel, I think. 

4382. Do you know that the part of the Commons 
not belonging to your dispensary district is in the 
Cashel division ? — I should say Cashel. 

4383. Ts not the Commons all in one poor law di- 
vision ? — I think so ; I am not sure. Killeenasteora 
is in it also. 

4384. Mr. Griffin. — W ho is the medical officer of 
the dispensary district in which the other part of the 
Commons is situated ? — Dr. Cormac. 


4385. Is he a dispensary doctor also ? — Yes. Fifth Day. 

4386. Mr. Munster wishes to have you asked did q g 

you ever sell a horse to him? — Not to him, but to C '— * 
Captain Byrne. Dr. D.iniel 

4387. That was for Mr. Munster, I presume? — It Moloney. 

4388. I suppose you have seen him since? — Fre- 
quently. 

4389. We are asked to inquire from you how much 
you sold him for ? — £55. 

4390. Who paid you that £55 ? — It was Mr. Mi- 
chael Laffan. 

4391. Was it by cheque? — I think it was a deposit 
receipt of his own. 

4392. You think it was a deposit receipt of Mr. 

Laffan’s own? — Of Mr. Laffan’s own, as well as I 
remember. 

4393. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Y ou understand, of 
course, the difference between a deposit receipt and a 
cheque ? — I swear it was a deposit receipt. 

4394. When was the sale made ? — I do not recollect - 
the date of the sale. 

4395. Did you cash the deposit receipt yourself, or 
give it back to Mr. Laffan? — No, I got cash for it in 
the bank. 

4396. There is another question we are asked to put 
to you. What did you give for the home ? — £14. 

4397. You made a good profit on him ? — I did. 

4398. When did Captain Byrne buy this horse from 
you ? It was before the election, of course ? — Before 
the election. 

4399. I suppose you would not think it fair to ask 
you was he worth £55 ? — He was not worth it at the 
time, but I tliink he would make a good strong hunter. 

4400. How much was he worth at the time that 
you sold him ? — I bought him not a fortnight before 
for £14, and his value was not greatly increased, I 
should say, up to that. 

4401. I am requested to ask you did you ever say 
that Mr. Munster had attempted to bribe you? — I 
never spoke a word to Mr. Munster in my life. 

4402. Did you ever say or circulate that he had 
attempted to bribe you ? — I will not say that I did or 
did not, because there was a great deal of idle conver- 
sation going, and I might have taken part in it. 

4403. Do you know to wliat this question points ? 

Did you ever boast that Mr. Munster had attempted 
to bribe you ? — I am not aware that I did. 

4404. Did you ever say it? — I may; I will not 
swear that I did not. 

4405. Therefore it is likely that you did? — It is 
quite possible. 

4406. To what did you refer if you said that Mr. 

Munster had attempted to bribe you ? — I must be re- 
ferring to the horse — to what was paid for the horse. 

If I said so I have no recollection of it. 

4407. Mr. Griffin. — The Captain Byrne of whom 
you speak is Mr. Dudley Byrne 1— He is called Dudley. 

4408. At the time he bought the home from you 
had you any conversation about the election ? — None 
whatever. 

4409. Does Captain Byrne know much about the 
value of homes ? — I cannot say. 

4410. Were you under the impression that the 
reason you got this price for your home was with the 
view of influencing your vote? — Well, I should say 
Captain Byrne would be the best to answW that. 

4411. Do you think his intention in giving you 
that high price for the horse was to induce you to vote 
for Mr. Munster ? — I should say that that had some- 
thing to do with it; otherwise he would not. 

4412. Do you think he knew it was too much? — 

I should say he was not worth so much. 

4413. Do you think Captain Byrne knew the home 
was not worth so much ? — I cannot say. 

4414. How much did you ask? — £60. I had no 
home but one at the time, and from the time the home 
went away I had to take a car. 

4415. Did he ask you where you got the home? — 

I do not think he did. 

M. 
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Fifth Day. 
October 8. 

Dr. Daniel 
Moloney. 


4416. Did he close at once for the horse at £55 ? — 
Yes. 

4417. How old was the horse?— I could not tell 
you.' 

4418. Did you look at his mouth ? — I am not a 
judge of a horse’s mouth. 

4419. Was he so old that no person could tell his 
age? — I am not sure. Mr. Munster has him still ; I 
saw him to-day. 

4420. Had Mr. Patrick Laffan anything to do with 
this bargain about the horse ? — He was with Captain 
Byrne. 

4421. Is Mr. Laffan a good judge of a horse ? — I 
cannot say I am sure. 

4422. You say that' Mr. Byrne said nothing to you 
about the election at the time ? — Not a word. 

4423. Did Mr. Laffan ? — No. 

4424. Mi - . Laffan was canvassing I believe for Mr. 
Munster ? — He never asked me to vote for him. 

4425. But Mr. Laffan was canvassing was he not ? 
I had seen him going about. 

4426. He knew you were a voter ? — He must have 
known that. 

4427. Did he not take ad vantage of that opportunity 
of the purchase of the horse, to say anything to you 
about your vote for Mr. Munster? — He never said a 
word about a vote at all. 

4428. Were you never canvassed for Mr. Munster? 
— No, I do not think I was. Mr. Munster left his 
card at my place when I was not at home. 

4429. Were you ever canvassed by any of Mr. 


Munster’s friends, for Mr. Munster ? — I will not swear 
that I was. 

4430. Will you swear that you were not ? — I have 
not the slightest recollection of being canvassed by any 
person, except I might have mentioned the matter to 
Michal Laffan. He might have said something to me 
about it. 

4431. Was that after the purchase of the horse? 

It was before and after. 

4432. He asked you both before and after? — He 
asked me after, I recollect distinctly, if I would go to 
the Commons with him, and I then told him that I 
did not intend going to the Commons with a person I 
intended to vote against. 

4433. Did he say, “ Then what made you take £55 
for that old horse ? ” — He said nothing of the kind. 

4434. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You said that the sum of 
£25 a year for attending the poor people of the Com- 
mons was only paid for two years ? — Two years. 

4435. Have you continued doing the same duty 
since ? — I gave it up. 

4436. You gave it up after the two years? — Not 
exactly after two years. 

4437. If Mr.. Munster gave you £40 a year for 
attending at the opposite end of the town, would you 
have voted for him ? — I swear I would not. I think 
it would be derogatory to have supported one man but 
not to continue. 

4438. But when your pay was stopped? — I swear 
distinctly it was not the pay that made me vote for him. 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan tenders himself ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


4439. What do you wish to state ? — Dr. Moloney 
applied to me for payment for the horse. I had exactly 
a deposit receipt for the amount, and handed it to him, 
and I afterwards got the same amount by cheque. I 
think Dr. Moloney was going to some other fair to 
buy another horse. My recollection is, that the cheque 
was drawn before, but that the gentleman to whom 
the cheque was payable was not there to indorse it. 

4440. How were you paid the £55 ? — By this cheque. 

4441. Which cheque? — A cheque drawn by Mr. 
Richardson, payable to Mr. Edmond Leahy. Mr. 
Leahy was not there to indorse the cheque. Dr. 


Moloney told me “ You ought to pay me ; I want to 
go to the fair of Clonmel.” I had exactly the sum of 
my own lodged in the bank, and I gave him my deposit 
receipt. Afterwards they replaced the deposit receipt 
by lodging the amount of the cheque. 

4442. We asked Mr. Richardson about this matter, 
and he said he gave a cheque in the name of Dr. 
Moloney for the price of the horse, and that the money 
was never applied in payment for the horse. It 
appears that there was a cheque drawn for Dr. 
Moloney ; now what became of that ? — I am quite sure 
the bank books will show it. 


James Cullen. 


Janies Cullen sworn; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


4443. What is your father’s name? — William Cullen, 

4444. Where does he live? — Lower Gate, sir. 

4445. He is a voter ? — He is, sir. 

4446. Were you employed at the last election? — 
I was, sir. 

4447. For whom ? — For Mr. O’Beirne. 

4448. What were you to do? — To go about the 
streets. 

4449. What were you to be doing in the streets ? — 
Watching Mr. Laffan and all the Munsterites. 

4450. Now what were you paid? — One pound. 

4451. Was that all you got?— That is all. 

4452. Did you get it in one sum ? — I did, sir. 

4453. Was it the day you were employed that 
you got it ?— No, sir, a few days after. 

4454. Who gave it to you ? — Mr. O’Beirne’s valet, 
Henry Raven. 

4455. Who employed you ? — Mr. O’Beirne himself. 

4456. Did he tell you who was to pay you ? — He 
told me the valet would give me a pound. 

4457. When you went to the valet what did you 
say ? — Mr. O’Beirne was after telling him, and I told 
him I wanted the pound Mr. O’Beirne gave orders to 

4458. How did your father vote at the election ? — 
For Mr. O’Beirne. 

4459. How did he vote in ’65 ? — He had not a vote 
in ’65. 


4460. What was your father to get for his vote ? — 
I don’t know. 

4461. Did he get anything to your knowledge? — 
Not to my knowledge. 

4462. How many days were you employed ? — Either 
ten or eleven. 

4463. And you only got a pound ? — That's all. 

4464. Do you expect to get anything more ? — Well, 
I don’t know. I sent in a bill for £5. I don’t know 
whether I will get it or not ; but I suppose it is “ out 
of sight out of mind ” with Mr. O’Beirne. 

4465. Were you promised £5 ? — No, I was not. 

4466. Did the valet tell you that that was only part 
payment ? — He did not ; I only chanced the bill. 

4467. Had you any talk with your father about 
how he was going to vote ? — I had not. 

4468. Did he tell you how much he got on account ? 
— He did not, sir. 

4469. Had you any talk about the money that was 
going? — I had not, sir. 

4470. Tell us what talk you had with your father 
about the money he was to get? — I never said a word 
to him, nor he never told me. 

4»47l.#Did you never talk about the money that was 
going, and about what he was to get ? — He did not 
tell me. 

4472. Did he not tell you, that now he would come 
in for his share of the money that was going at the 
election? — He did not tell me any such thing. 
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4473. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Would your father have 
taken money if it was offered to Lira ? — It was offered 
to liim. 

4474. By whom was it offered to him? — Mr. Pat 
Laffan. 

4475. When? — Before the election. 

447 6. Were you present when he came in ? — He did 
not come, hut he sent for him. 

4477. Who came? — Pat Cunningham. 

4478. And your father went up ? — Yes. 

4479. Are you working with your father? — lam, 
sir. 

4480. Is your mother living ? — No, sir. 

4481. What did your father say when he came back ? 
— I was not there when he came back. 

, 4482. You know that is not an answer to my ques- 
tion. I want you to tell me when you saw your 
father after he came back, what did he say to you ? — 
I do not think he told me anything about it at the time. 

4483. He told you some time or other. Tell me 
what he said. You know you are sworn to tell the 
truth. You saw him after he went to Mr. Laffan, and 
he told you what Mr. Laffan said to him ? — I do not 
think he said anything to me about what Mr. Pat 
Laffan said. 

4484. Well, about what somebody said? — He did 
not tell me anything. 

4485. He told you something about the votes, and 


money for voting ? — I think he said lie would get FkthPat. 
money. — - 

448G. How much ? — He did not mention. c t " er 

4487. Did he say at any time how much? — I think Janies Cullen. 
I heard him say once £15 pounds, but not that time. 

4488. When was that? — After the election. 

4489. Was it to be got from Mr. Minister or Mi-. 

O’Beime? — From Mr. Laffan. 

4490. Why did he not take the £15 pounds from 
Mr. Laffan and vote for Mr. Munster ? — I do not know. 

4491. Ah ! you do. You may as well tell us at 
once ? — I do not know, sir. 

4492. Did you never hear your father speaking of 
it? — Never. 

4493. I think you could tell me if you liked? — I 
could not, sir, indeed ; if I could P would tell you. 

4494. When did your father promise to vote for 
Mr. O’Beime ? — I think about a fortnight before the 
election. 

4495. Was that before or after Mr. Pat Laffan sent 
for him ? — I believe before it ; I am not sure now ; I 
do not know. 

4496. You say that your father never told you he 
was offered any money for voting for Mr. O’Beime ? — 

Not to my knowledge. 

4497. Or that you recollect ? — No, sir. 

4498. Are you sure that you never heard what he 
was to get from Mr. O’Beime ? — No, I never heard. 


Timothy Shea sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


4499. I believe you are a tailor ? — Yes, sir. 

4500. And not a voter, I believe? — No, sir. 

4501. You were a very active agent for Mr. 
O’Beirne, I believe? — Not on this occasion. 

4502. Well, on what occasion?- — I was busying 
myself on behalf of Mr. O’Beime on this occasion, but 
I was not employed by any person. 

4503. That is exactly what I asked you or some- 
thing tantamount to it. You were actively engaged 
for Mi-. O’Beime at the last election ? — Not actively 
engaged, sir. I was not engaged. I was not employed, 
sir, and so I was not very active on his part. 

4504. Do you know Mr. White? — I do, sir, this 
thirty years. 

4565. I suppose you heard that he was examined 
here to-day ? — I did not, sir ; I heard a rumour of it. 
I got a summons, sir. 

4506. Mr. White told us to-day that you called 
upon him, and told him that forty of the Commons 
people would vote if he gave his word ? — Well, sir, I 
have no recollection of it. 

4507. Ah, you have ? — I have not, sir, upon my 
word, I will just tell your worship. When I passed 
the savings-bank and passed Mr. White, himself and 
myself are very good friends for the last fifteen years, 
I was at my own door and he was coming to the 
savings-bank, and I went over, talking to him on the 
merits of the election, and he says to me, “ Are you 
retained,” he says, “ yet?” “ No,” says I, “ I am not re- 
tamed.” “ Did you get your money,” says he, “ that 
was due in ’65 ?” “ I got a portion of it,” says I, “ but 
I did not get it all.” “ Well,” says he, “ what do you 
intend for to do now ?” “ I do not know,” says I, “ I 
am employed by no person ; if I got my money I might 
change my mind,” but I did not change my mind. 

4508. That is, the money that was due since ’65 ? — 
Yes, sir-, it was due to me by .Mi'- J ohnson. “ Well,” 
says he, “I will endeavour to get you employed if you 
consent.” “Well,” says I, “I am employed by no 
person ; but do,” says I, “ if you can.” I said that 
out of a joke, not intended to be employed by Mr. 
Munster. 

4509. You do not mean to tell me that you would 
refuse Mi-. Munster’s good money? — Well, sir, I am 
on my oath, and before yom- worships and before God, 
ff Mr. O’Beirne was as poor as a church mouse I would 
not, I would not renaig liim ; at the same time I am 
under no compliment to him. 

C 


4510. What is the reason that you were not paid 
by him in ’65, if you had such warm sentiments for 
him? — He promised repeatedly to pay me, but I believe 
he was so poor that he could not pay me, and my bill, 
sir, was suspending ; in fact I sent in a bill but I was 
suspending without payment until ’68. ' Mr. Johnson 
pledged himself to me that he would pay me. 

4511. Were you paid anything in ’68 ? — Not a 
farthing, sir, but what I earned in ’65. 

4512. Were you paid any balance in ’65 ? — I was 
paid £25 in ’68. 

4513. When were you paid the £25 ? — A part when 
Mr. O’Beirne came to town, and part some time before 
the election was over. 

4514. Who paid it to you ? — Mr. O’Beime paid me 
a part of it. I went up one day, determined for to 
get it and he sent it out to me by his valet. 

4515. How much did he send out? — £10, sir. 

4516. Did you see Mi-. O’Beirne himself? — I did 
not. Previous to that I asked it of him in the street. 

4517. What did he say ? — He says, “ Shea,” says he, 
“ I will see about it,” says he. 

4518. Did you say anything to him about the Com- 
mons at that time ? — No, sir, for I intended not to 
interfere in it at all only as little as I could. I had to 
do business over and hither, and I was only going about 
the town on his behalf, that is all. 

4519. And you worked for him ? — I did, six-. 

4520. But at the time that you were speaking to 
Mr. White you had not got it all ? — The best of my 
opinion I got the whole at this time. 

4521. Finish what you said to Mi-. White? — I met 
him at the savings-bank and he asked me was I re- 
tained. “ No,” says I, “ I am retained by no person ; 
perhaps” says I, “ you could get me retained ; you have 
no right to go against Mr. O’Beime this time.” We 
were speaking previous about Mr. O’Beime and he 
told me he was badly treated by Mr. O’Beime, “ and 
you were badly treated,” says he, “ by Mr. O’Bfeirne.” 
“We cannot help that,” says I, “but you know as a 
liberal he was superior to any man l-etumed here, and 
if we want a good repi-esentative, and a flowery speaker 
in the House of Commons, we ought to support him.” 

4522. What did you say about the Commons 
people? — “Well,” says he, “how does the Commons 
go?” he says to me, “ Well,” says I, “ I do not exactly 
know ; I was not talking to any of them,” says I, “ but 
I think they are inclined to vote for Mr. O’Beime.” 

M 2 


Timotliy 

Shea. 
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“ Well,” says lie, “ I think the Commons people would 
depend onme.” “Well, I think so,” says I. “ Wliatdo you 
think ?” says he, “ I suppose so,” says I ; “ they have a 
great wish for you ; I hear them speaking very respect- 
ful of you from time to time.” 

4523. Then you were talking about the Commons 
people ? — That is all the conversation we had about the 
matter. 

4524. Did you say that you thought the Commons 
people would take his word ? — I did not mean anything 
in the way of money by it. 

4525. What did you mean 1 — That they would go 
along with him, that they had a great wish for him. 

4526. And that they might rely on his word ? — I 
said that they might. He introduced the matter first. 
“ Well, I suppose so,” says I, “ 1 hear them speaking 
of you repeatedly, very respectful.” 

4527. At first you told me that you did not say 
anything about the Commons people at all ; but your 
memory is getting better. Mr. White swore to-day 
on his oath that you and he had this conversation, and 
that you said to him that forty of the Commons people 
would take his word, and vote 1 — I have no recollec- 
tion, your worship, whatever, direct or indirect. 

4528. If Mr. White swore it you would not contra- 
dict him? — Not the Commoners, sir, or people of the 
Commons. I know the Commons since I was born. 

4529. And therefore you know the Commoners? — 
I was out there on the cars, sir, with Mr. O’Beirne. 

4530. When was that? — Previous to the election. 

4531. How often? — Three or four times, I suppose ; 
I went out once or twice on the cars, and on another 
occasion. 

4532. What was the figure there for the election of 
1865 ? — I do not know, sir. 

4533. Ah, you do, man ! Sure we all know it now. 
Tell the truth, was it thirty pounds ? — On my oath I 
don’t know, sir. 

4534. Do you mean to swear that you do not know 
that thirty pounds was given to the Commoners for 
the election of 1865 ? — I heard it, sir. It was generally 
believed, sir ; but I had no money to give to no people. 

4535. I did not ask you did yon give money to any 
people. I recommend you to listen to my questions 
and tell the truth. Was it thirty pounds at the 
election of 1868, the last election? — I don’t know, 
sir. 

4536. It was thirty pounds at the election of 1865 ? 
— I don’t know, sir. 

4537. You do, very well ? — I heard it, sir. 

4538. And you believe it ? — I believe it, sir, but I 
cannot swear what I don’t know. 

4539. Do you not know that Mr. White paid ten 
men thirty pounds each ? — I heard it. 

4540. And that Mr. Geary paid six men thirty 
pounds each ? — I heard it, six - , at the petition. 

4541. What was the amount in 1868? — I have 
stated what I believe to be true. I did not hear any 
word about any men on the Commons getting money. 

4542. Did you hear that I announced here to all 
the people, that if any man tells me honestly what he 
knows, he will be rendered free from all responsibility, 
because we will give him a certificate ; but if a man 
withholds the truth, we -will give him no certificate. 
Now, we will have every man from the Commons up 
hero, and ten times as many more if necessary ; and 
if we find out anything about your having been con- 
nected with election matters, it will be brought against 
you ; but if you tell out the truth now, it cannot after- 
wards affect you. Do you persist in saying that you 
do not know that there was anything given to people 
of the Commons in 1S68? — I do not, your worship ; 
I persist in that. 

4543. Or to any of the electors of the town ? — Or 
to any of the electors of the town. J didn’t interfere 
at all, but as little as I possibly could. 

4544. Did you tell me you did not interfere, and 
a minute afterwards tell me you went out to the Com- 
mons with Mr. O’Beirne ? — I went and came, but with 
many others, sir. 


4545. Which of the two answers is true, that you 
did not interfere, or that you went out with Mr. 
O’Beirne on his canvass. Which is the truth ? — I will 
explain that to your worship. First, when Mr. 
O’Beirne came to town he went to canvass the Com- 
mons. I wasn’t paid what I earned in 1865 at this 
time I wanted to come by my payment, and I went on 
the cars with the people of the town. 

4546. Then your first answer was untrue, that you 
did not interfere at all in the election? — Not actively, 
I said, sir. 

4547. Do you know Keeffe and Connors ? — I do, sir. 

4548. Were they going to the Commons any night? 
— They were, sir. 

4549. Did you go out? — I did, sir. 

4550. This was a different time from the one you 
went with Mr. O’Beirne ? — I did, sir. 

4551. What hour of the day or night was it? — To 
the best of my belief about seven o’clock. 

4552. With whom did you go out to the Commons 
then ? — With Tom Connors. 

4553. Was there anyone else? — No, six-, but the 
driver. 

4554. Did yoix go into many houses that night ? — I 
went, to the best of my belief, iixto six or seven houses. 

4555. Recollect now ? — That is all I went into, sir, 
to the best of my x-ecollection. 

4556. Did you go into mox-e ?— I don’t think I did, 
six- ; six or seven, or eight houses ; something about 
that way, six 1 . 

4557. That was twice you went to the Commons? 
— This was the third time. 

4558. Canvassing for Mr. O’Beii-ne? — Not canvass- 
ing on this occasion. 

4559. Did you go about the election? — Yes, sir, 
about the election. 

4560. For Mr. O’Beirne ? — On behalf of Mr. 
O’Beix-ne, at the request of Tom Connors. 

4561. When you told me that you did not interfere 
in the. election, was it true? — Not actively, sir; I will 
explain that to you. 

4562. Do yoxx think you are telling me the truth 
all thx-ough ? — I think so, sir. 

4563. You were examined befox-e, and you were 
asked how many houses did you go into that nrtht 
with Connors; were you with Connors ? — I told you 
this instant, six, or seven, or eight. 

4564. Were you with Connors? — I was, sir. 

^ 4565. Did you go into the houses with Connors 1 — 
Not into all the houses with Connor's, six-. 

4566. If Connors swox-e he went into thix-ty, it is 
likely that yoxx let him go into twenty-thx'ee without 
you ? — Connors went out next morning. 

4567. No, but that night? — Not that lxight, sir. 

4568. Tell me the names of any of thepex'sons into whose 
houses you went ? — I went into Paddy Duggan’s ; into 
Daniel Dwyer’s. I don’t recollect all the houses now, 
but I know the houses, six-. I went into Tom Walsh’s 
—I x-ecollect that name, six-. I did not go into John 
Ryan’s of the Racecourse ; the driver and myself re- 
mained in the field. I went into Billy Meehan’s, to 
the best of my belief. There was seven or eight 
signed this paper, six-, in one house — in Paddy Duggan’s 
house. 

4569. They signed the paper that night?— They 
did, sir, that night. There was six or seven or eight 
signed the paper in that house that night. 

4570. Did you bring the paper away with you? — I 
had nothing to do with it, six-. 

4571. Did you bring it away ? — He brought it. 

4572. Who brought it? — Tom Connors. 

4573. Were you not with him?— It was he that 
had the paper. 

4574. Did any person sign it iix your own house? — 
They did not, sir. I was walking the street. Tom 
Connors came to me and asked me would I go to the 
Commons with him. I think I was speaking to 
Keeffe that night. “ What would I want to the Com- 
mons ?” says I. “I have a requisition,” says he, “ to 
sign, and there is a report that the greater part of the 
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Commons people are going to vote with Munster.” 
With that I went out. Says I, “ You must satisfy 
me what you want me for.” He brought me into a 
house and read a kind of requisition. “ Is that,” says 
I “ what you want me for ?” 

4575. If you thought it was anything about money 
you would not have gone ? — No, sir. 

4576. Oh, you would not touch it 7 — I would not, sir. 

4577. Mr. Griffin. — What use were you to be about 
this requisition 1 — Just to accompany him on the car. 
He read the requisition and satisfied me that that was 
what he wanted. 

4578. Why did he want you to go with him 1 — For 
company, sir. 

4579. Is it not that Keeffe was going with him, 
and Keeffe met you, and you went instead of Keeffe ? 

I was standing near Hanley’s door when I saw 

Keeffe, and he came down the street. 


4580. Did Keeffe say that you would do as well as Fifth Dat; 

himself? — Tom Connors asked me would I go out to .. ~T~ _ 
the Commons. October e. 

4581. Did Keeffe ask you? — To the best of my re- Timothy 

collection he did not. Shea.) 

4582. Daniel Dwyer and William Meehan are two 
of the men who signed the requisition that night ? — 

Yes, sir. 

4583. You went out because you heard that the 
Commons people were going over to Mr. Munster ? — 

Yes. 

4584. They signed that requisition ? — They did, sir. 

Tom Connors read the requisition. There were seven 
or eight signed it in one house. 

4585. Will you swear that there was no talk about 
those votes ? — Not a word, six - , not a sentence. 

[Adjoximed.] ■ 


SIXTH DAY. 


Saturday, October 9, 1869. 


William Gorman sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


4586. You are a voter in Cashel, I believe ? — Yes, 

4587. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
— I voted for Mr. O’Beirae. 

4588. Was the last election the first at which you 
had a vote ? — It was, sir. 

4589. Were you canvassed by Mr. Munster or by 
any of his agents? — Mi - . Munster came, but I did not 
see him. He came to the shambles, but I walked 
away. He came to my door and I walked away the 
same way. 

4590. You are a butcher ? — I am. 

4591. Most of the butchers, I believe, voted for 
Hr. Munster ? — I believe all but myself. 

4592. How did you come to be an exception to all 
the rest? — I always considered Mi - . O’Beime to be the 
best man, and do now. 

4593. Who introduced you first to Mr. O’Beirae — 
how did you come to know him ? — By gor, I hear of 
Mr. O’Beirne and knew him to be here the election 
before, and I hear of his career since in Parliament, 
and no fault to be found with him either in town or 
country. I have recourse to the country and to every- 
one. 

4594. Is that the only reason that made you favour- 
able to him ? — The only reason, sir. 

4595. Who first introduced you to Mr. O’Beirne 
himself? — I never spoke to Mr. O’Beime since the 
last election but one. 

4596. Before the last election ? — I didn’t speak to 
him but once before the election. 

4597. Once only ? — Once ; that is all. 

459S. Where was that ? — It was at Dunn’s hotel. 

4599. What carried you there? — Mr. Pat Laffan 
sent up for me from Corcoran’s hotel, and there were 
retainers given the same time. I didn’t go ; I was 
afraid I might get a retainer by post or any other way. 

4600. Would you have been dreadfully frightened 
at getting any money ? — I would be frightened to take 
any sort of money ; I woidd not take it. 

4601. Who came for you from Mr. Patrick Laffan ? 
— One Meagher, from the Kiln, to the best of my belief; 
the Kiln, at the lower end of Cashel. 

4602. Did any person canvass you for Mr. O’Beirne ? 
• — Oh, there were several asked me who was I voting 
for, and I told them Mr. O’Beime. I told every one 
before Mr. O’Beime or Mr. Munster came to Cashel. 

-4603. Did anyone canvass you on behalf of Mr. 
O’Beirne? — Mr. O’Beime came to my house and I did 
not see him. I was going up the street, and some 
others stopped me in the street, and they said Mr. 
O’Beirne called to my house. Michael Hanley asked 
me who was I voting for. Captain Graham asked /me 
who was I voting for. I told -them Mr. O’Beirne. 


4604. Did Captain Graham call on you ? — He did 
not Call, but he met me accidentally in the street. 

4605. He knew you, I suppose ? — He knows me 
well. 

4606. How long does he know you ? — He knows me 
this four years or more, I believe. 

4607. I believe he does not live in Cashel ? — No, he 
used to live in Cashel. 

4608. How long ago ? — Gor, to the best of my 
opinion, but it is two or three years ago, more or less. 

4609. Did he know you when he was living here ? 
— He did, sir. 

4610. Was there any sort of inducement offered to 
you by anyone on behalf of either Mr. O’Beirne or 
Mr. Munster? — Well there was some of the butchers 
at the shambles wanted me to vote, and said I would 
get thirty pounds, or something that way. That is all 
the inducement. 

4611. From whom would you have got £30, if 
you had voted ? — I believe it was from Mi - . Munster. 

4612. Some of the butchers said that to you ? — 
Yes, sir. 

4613. Did anybody else say it besides some of the 
butchers? — No, sir. 

4614. Do you recollect what butcher said it to you ? 
— Well, I cannot exactly say. There were three or 
four of them there together. I could not say exactly 
which of them that mentioned the words. 

4615. You knew, of course, that there was money 
going? — Well, I heard that at any rate, that the £30 
or £35 would be better for me, and I would be a long 
time earning it; but I said I didn’t regard £30 or 
£35. 

4616. You say that you would sooner vote for Mr. 
O’Beime than get £30 ? — I do, and I maintain it. 

4617. And no sort of offer was ever made to you on 
behalf of Mr. O’Beime? — Never, I never looked for it, 
nor never wanted to get it. 

4618. Are there many of the butchers having votes ? 
— Well, I believe, twenty-five or twenty-six. 

4619. They all voted for Mr. Munster except your- 
self? — They did. 

4620. Was there any unpleasant feeling between you 
and the other butchers on account of your not going 
along with them ? — There was, for some time, but I 
beared it all. 

4621. And you bore it all for Mr. O’Beime, to whom 
you had never spoken before ? — I did. 

4622. You are a married man, I believe ? — I 

4623. Now, who were the butchers that were pre- 
sent when you were told that you would get £30 from 
Mr. Munster’s party ? — Well, there were five or six. 
There was one Pat Connors, often was up at my house. 


William 

Gorman. 
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He was there on the night I was sent for from Dunn’s. 
There was John Butler and Michael Carr, and I do not 
know how many may be around me at the time. 

4624. Is Connors a butcher? — A cattle dealer. 

4625. Is he a voter? — No, sir. 

4626. Is Michael Can- a voter ? — No, sir. 

4627. I want the other names ? — John Butler. 

4628. Were there any others? — I could not swear, 
but I know them three to be there. 

4629. And you say Connors was there when the 
message came for you to go to Dunn’s hotel ? — Yes, 

4630. When you went to Dunn’s hotel, whom did 
you see ? — The message did not come to me but to my 
wife, to go up, that Mrs. Dunn wanted her, that she 
wanted chops. 

4631. You were not there ? — I went afterwards with 
the meat myself, and delivered it. 

4632. To whom did you give it ? — I left it in the 
kitchen with some of the girls ; Mrs. Dunn’s kitchen. 

4633. You were sent for : did you go to Mr. 
O’Beirne, to Dunn’s hotel ? — No, I did not, sir, the 
night I was sent for. 

4634. Did you ever speak to Mr. O’Beiine at Dunn’s 
hotel? — I spoke once, the night Mr. Lallan sent for 
me, and the night I heard of the retainers. 

4635. Did you go to Mr. O’Beirne of your own 
accord that night? — I did. I told him I was afraid I 
would get a retainer ; he told me not to mind it — if I 
got a retainer, to let him know it. 

4636. You told him of the offer of thirty pounds ? — 
No, I never spoke a word of it. 

4637. You told him you were afraid you would get 
a retainer? — Yes. 

4638. And you did not say that you would get 
thirty pounds ? — No ; it was after that they told me at 
the shambles it would be better for me to get thir ty 
pounds than give my vote for nothing, and I told them 
it was not. 

4639. That is, that you would not lose by giving 
your vote for Mr. O’Beirne ? — Yes. 

4640. Do you understand that — is that what you 
said ? — Yes ; I told them any sacrifice I did not care, 
and. that I would not take any money at all, good or 
bad. 

4641. Did you tell them that you would 'not lose by 
voting for Mr. O’Beirne ? — 1 told them as much as 


that I did not consider it as a loss ; that it did not 
belong to me. 

4642. Your story is that you were afraid you would 
get. a retainer, and that you went and told that to Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — Yes. 

4643. And that was because you were so much 
interested for Mr. O’Beirne ? — Yes. 

4644. To let him know what was going on ? — To let 
him know that I might get a retainer by post or any 
way. * 

4645. And afterwards, when you were told you 
would get thirty pounds, you did not go and tell him 
that ? — I did not. I never spoke to him but once. 
I never went to any of their hotels, or meeting-houses, 
or speeches but once. 

4646. Mr. Mollov. — Did you tell any of his 
friends that you were offered the money ? — Never ; it 
never troubled me. 

4 647. The retainer appears to have troubled you 
very much ? — I would not wish to break my vote by 
the retainer. 

4648. Mr. Griffin. — Who told you that you would 
get the thirty pounds ? — I cannot swear which of them. 

4649. Can you form any opinion as to which of 
them it was ? — I cannot form any opinion ; even I 
wanted to go out, and they kept me by the collar. 

4650. Wlxo caught you by the collar ? — I could 
not say. 

4651. Was it Michael Cahill that said it to you? — 
I could not say exactly which of them said it to me. 

4652. But you are sure it was one of those three 
men ? — I am sure it was one of the three. 

4653. What is Connors’ Christian name? — Thomas. 

4654. Where does he live ? — Bohermore. 

4655. Has he a vote himself? — No, sir. 

4656. Where does Michael Carr live ? — I believe it 
is the Green, here beyond. It is upper Friar-street,, 
sir ; it is near the Green. 

4657. Where does Butler live ? — Ladyswell-street. 

4658. He is a voter? — He is, sir. I wish to make 
a remark. There were bills for butchers put in here for 
eating and drinking. I wish to be excluded, for I 
never went to one of their houses. 

4659. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Y ou voted only from 
pure patriotism ? — I voted honestly, sir, and no 
mistake ; and if you find my name in any of them 
over or hither, you may be sure I am honest, sir. 


Thomas 

Looby. 


Thomas Looby of Lower Gate sworn ; 

4660. Are you a voter of Cashel ? — Why, I am. I 
am a butcher in Cashel — a cattle dealer. 

4661. And I suppose you voted at the last elec- 
tion ?— I did, my lord. 

4662. Have you a family, Mr. Looby; have you 
sons ? — I have one son and one daughter, and my wife. 

4663. What is the son’s name? — Michael Looby. 

4664. You voted for Mr. Munster, I believe? — I 
did, my lord. 

4665. Yon are a cattle dealer, you say 1 — Butcher 
and cattle dealer. 

4666. Did you sell any cattle or any animal to Mr. 
Munster? — I did, my lord — not to Mr. Munster, but 
I sold to Mr. Laffan, my lord, a jennet. 

4667. Which Mr. Laffan ? — Why, Mr. Pat Laffan, 

I believe. 

4668. When did you sell the jennet to Mr. Pat 
Laffan I believe eight days before the election com- 
menced, my lord. 

4669. Now, what price did you get for it? — Twenty 
pounds, my lord. 

4670. Twenty pounds ? — Yes, all I got is twenty, 
my lord. It was deemed seventy-five pounds some 
time ago, my lord. 

4671. Who deemed it seventy-five pounds, now? — 

Mr. Munster, I am told, at the Commission. Some 
person here deemed it. I didn’t get seventy-five 
pounds ; I didn’t get more than twenty pounds, and 
passed a receipt for it. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

4672. You passed a receipt for it ? — -Yes, my lord. 

4673. And who paid you? — Mr. Pat Laffan. 

4674. How did he pay you — was it by a cheque? — 
No, but four five pound notes. 

4675. What age was the jennet? — Six years old, 
my lord. 

467 6. Did you breed her yourself ? — No, my lord ; I 
gave six pounds for her two years previous, and then 
I could get fourteen pounds within the two years for her. 

4677. Fourteen pounds was a high price for a 
jennet? — She was good, and I wouldn’t part with 
her ; but she ran away with herself once or twice. 

4678. You fed her too highly, I suppose? — I always 
feed everything good. 

4679. Did you see Mr. Munster riding that jennet 
afterwards?— Yes ; when Mr. Laffan bought the mule 
and paid me on a Friday, he told me to keep her in the 
stable five or six days ; and I told him I would. I 
kept her till the day that he brought his man down to 
take her, and I saw Mr. Munster riding her next day. 

4680. What man did he bring ? — I couldn’t tell 
you ; he was a fellow — I believe they call him Burke. 

4681. Is that Nicholas Burke ?■ — He is the very 
man, my lord. 

4682. What is he ? — He is a driver ; he is every- 
thing. He was Mr. Munster’s driver. 

4683. You gave the jennet to him, and saw Mr. 
Munster riding him ? — I did ; I gave my jennet to 
him, and he took her away. 
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1-684. That must have been tire day before the 
election ? — No, I think it was on that day, my lord — 
on I believe, the evening of the election. 

4685. That the jennet went away from you 1 — Yes, 
mv lord. On Friday the election commenced, and on 
the evening I gave up the jennet to Mr. Laffan. 

4686. What price did you ask Mr. Laffan for the 
jennet? — £25, my lord. 

4687. Did you know for whom he was buying it ? 
No, my lord. 

4688. Did he tell you for whom he intended it? — 

: No, my lord. 

4689. Did he say he wanted it for himself? — He 
came to me. I am sixty years selling cows, horses, 
jennets, and anything of that kind. I would sell any- 
thing and buy any thing. 

4690. Mr. Molloy. — How much was the most you 
got for a jennet before? — I got £80 for a horse. 

° 4691. Mr. Waters, q.c. — H ow much for a jennet? 
— I got £8 or £10. 

4692. But never £20 before ? — No, my lord. 

4693. And I suppose you do not expect so much 
again? — If I had her back again to-morrow I would 
not give her for £20. 

4694. Did you often see Mr. Munster riding it ? — 
Only one day, my lord. 

4695. Did she run away with him? — No, my lord ; 
when I seen him riding her I rubbed her face with 
my hand. “ Was it you that had tins jennet?” said 
he. “ It was, sir,” said I, rubbing my hand. “ Take 
care of yourself," said he ; so he rode away, and I 
never seen her since. 

4696. Did you ever see the jennet since, or hear 
anything of her? — I hear she was given away for 
nothing. I hear she is down towards Carrick in 
Waterford. 

4697. Who was caring her ?— A man of the name 
of Brenan here in town. 

4698. To whom did you hear she was given away 
for nothing? — To Brenan. 

4699. Does Brenan live in this town ? — He does, sir. 

4700. What is Brenan’ s Christian name ? — Tom, I 
believe. I don’t know. I knew his father very well — 
William Brenan, I believe. 

4701. Have you been canvassed by Mr. O’Beirne? 
— I was, my lord, twice or three times. 

4702. Did you vote in ’65 for anybody ? — No, my 
lord. 

4703. Had you never a vote before the last election ? 
— I had always since the corporation was reformed. 
There is a good many times I didn’t vote, for I didn’t 
like the par-ties. I voted for the Pennefathers always 
and would now, and for Councillor Hemphill. 

4704. Did you vote for Mr. Lanigan? — No, my lord. 

4705. Are you a Conservative in politics? — lam 
a Catholic. I don’t know what you mean about that. 

4706. Why would you not vote for Mr. Lanigan? 
— Why, my lord, I did not think sufficient. I passed 
through. There was a gentleman here formerly, Mr. 
Tuite, and a great many judges. Any man I didn’t 
like I wouldn’t vote for. 

4707. But you were very fond of the Pennefathers? 
— Always, and am now. 

4708. Mr. Molloy. — Did you ever vote for the 
Pennefathers ? — Always, and would now. 

4709. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D id you ever vote for Sir 
Timothy O’Bi-ien ? — No. 

4710. Did you ever vote for Mr. M‘ Carr ell ? — 
No; but Judge Perrin was here one time, and I 
denied him. 

4711. Mr. Griffin. — Y ou never saw Mr. Munster 
except the day you saw him on the jennet? — Oh, I 
did, my lord ; previous to that, my lord. 

4712. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Were you canvassed by 
'Mr. Lanigan when he was a candidate here? — I was. 

4713. Why did you not vote for him ? — Because I 
didn’t like him. 

4714. Were you canvassed by Mr. O’Beirne in 
1865 ? — Mr. O’Beirne ! No, my lord ; I hadn’t a vote 
at that time. 


4715. In ’65 ? — In ’65, my lord. I had no vote that 
time. 

4716. Well, then, you were canvassed for Mr. 
Lanigan in ’59, 1 suppose? — Yes, I think I was, my 
lord. 

4717. Mr. Laffan was his conducting agent then — 
was he not ? — I think not, my lord. 

4718. Are you Thomas Looby, senior, of Hughes’s 
lot ? — I -am, my lord. 

4719. I find you had a vote in ’65? — -I think not, 
my lord. 

4720. What is your name ?— Thomas Looby, butcher 
and cattle dealer. 

4721. There are two Thomas Loobys? — There are 
three or four more of them. 

47 22. Do you live at Loughnafina ? — I do, my lord. 

4723. That is not Hughes’s lot. You were can- 
vassed by Mr. O’Beirne in ’68, the last election ? — I 

4724. Who came to canvass you? — Mr. O’Beirne 
himself came first, and came a second time. 

' 4725. When did he come to you first ? About how 
long before the election ? — About ten or twelve days ; 
and Counsellor Scully canvassed me also the same time, 
the same way. 

4726. Mr. O’Beirne came to canvass you ten or 
twelve days before the election ? — He did. 

4727. And how long afterwards ? — He came in my 
absence and told my wife I promised him my vote. I 
met him then in the street coming down. “ Won’t 
you stand to me ?” said he. “ No,” said I, “ I made 
one promise and I won’t make a promise again.” 

4728. To whom did you make the promise? — To 
Mr. Sam Cooper. 

4729. Who is he? — He is a gentleman. He is 
dead now, God be with him ; I made him a. promise. 

4730. When did you make him a promise? — At 
what election was that — M'Garrell. I made him a 
promise, my lord. 

4731. Mr. Molloy. — Did you fulfil the promise? — 
I did, my lord. 

4732. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I am asking you about 
what you said to Mr. O’Beime. Mr. O’Beirne came 
to you again you say in the street ? — In the street. 

4733. And asked you again? — Yes. 

4734. When he came to your house the first time 
did you promise him ? — No, my lord. 

4735. And he said to your wife that you had pro- 
mised to vote for him ? — He did, my lord, in my ab- 
sence. 

4736. Who introduced Mr. Munster to you ? — Why, 
my lord, all the introduction I ever had I never spoke 
a word to him. He was driving his carriage through 
the street and he came to my door, and he introduced 
meat and broth and everything for the poor of Cashel. 
There was a poor woman lived next door to me, and 
her cloak and clothes were in the pawn-office ; and 
“ Mr. Munster,” says I, “ you might as well give them 
charity.” He said, “Has she a vote?” “No, my 
lord,” said I, “ and no means for it.” He called the 
woman up and said, “Have you a vote?” “No,” 
said she. He put his hand in his pocket and gave her 
a sovereign. 

4737. What was her name? — I cannot recollect. 
She lives next door to me. 

4738. And you do not recollect her name ? — By 
gor I do not, my lord. 

4739. Did you promise Mr. Munster then that you 
would vote for him ? — Never. 

4740. You never promised him? — No, my lord. 

4741. Why did yon vote for him? — Why ! because 
I liked it. 

4742. When did you make up your mind to vote 
for him ? — The evening previous to the election. 

4743. And up to that time you had not made up 
your mind? — No ; nor nobody in my house knew for 
whom I would vote ; nor never made .any promise, 
though sent for by Mr. Munster several times. 

47 44. Who sent for you ? — Why, some of what I 
call the meeting mob. 


Sixth !> 
October 
Thomas 
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4745. Did you see any person that came to yon for 
Mr. Munster besides Mr. Patrick Laffan? — No, my lord. 

4746. Mr. Patrick Laffan, I suppose, spoke to you 
about your vote ? — He never asked me, nor Mr. Mun- 
ster, nor any of Ms men. 

4747. Did Mr. Munster never ask you for your 
vote ? — He did not. 

4748. Nor Mr. Patrick Laffan? — No. 

4749. Did anybody ask you? — No person in the 
wide world asked me. 

4750. Did any person at all ask you for your vote 
at the last election? — No, but Mr. O’Beime and Mr. 
Scully. 

4751. Mr. Michael Laffan never canvassed you? — 
He spoke to me, but never about a vote, on my oath. 

4752. He never asked you for a vote? — No, on my 
oath. 

4753. What decided your mind on the evening be- 
fore the election ? — My mind was decided as Mr Mun- 
ster was so charitable, and I Lad a wife and family. I 
was in bed when they sent down for me to go' up and 
I wouldn’t go ; .and my son came, and then my 
daughter wanted me to go up, and I would not ; but 
I got up the next morning and went and voted. 

4754. What did you know of Mr. Munster’s cha- 
rity? — Didn’t I see him give a sovereign to the poor 
woman? 

4755. Would that determine you ? — I heard he was 
throwing cash about the town. 

475G. What did you hear he was doing ? — Throwing 
money about the town, my lord. 

4757. And that was what made you make up your 
mind to vote for Mr. Munster ? — The very same thing, 
my lord. 

4758. Tell me how you heard he was throwing it 
about ? — By gor I couldn’t tell you. I heard he was 
throwing money about the town out of his car. All 
the charity I ever seen him give was the sovereign to 
the poor woman next door. 

4759. Are you quite certain that no person ever 
asked you to vote for Mr. Munster? — On my oath, 
never. 

4760. You told me that some of your own family 
came up to you at night? — The night previous — my 
wife, my son, and my daughter. 

4761. They wanted to know for whom you would 
vote? — They wanted me to go to the meeting. 

4762. To Mr. Munster’s committee-room? — Yes, 
my lord — and I was in bed ; so I got up early next 
morning and went up. 

4763. Where was the meeting? — At Corcoran’s 
hotel below, my lord. Several meetings were there ; 
I was never there, though. 

4764. Did your wife, or son, or daughter ever ask 
you to vote for Mr. Munster? — No, my lord. 

4765. They never asked you at any time? — They 
never asked me, but “ Why do not you go up when 
you are called upon ?” 

4766. Who called on you ? — Why, some men, Cashel 
boys, I believe, came down ; I was in bed, my lord. 

4767. Do you know Patsey Cunningham? — I do, 
my lord. 

47 68. Did you ever see him, or had you ever a talk 
with him about the election ? — Indeed I did. On the 
same morning of the election I was going down from 
the polling, and I met him ; he brought me to Cor- 
coran’s hotel, and up to the top room, and knocked at 
the door, and there was a man there in his shirt- 
sleeves and breeches, or trowsers, and short clothes. 
When Cunningham rapped at the door I went in, my 
lord, and the door shut again ; so I met the man com- 
ing out of Ms bed, and he came, and “ Come,” says he, 
“I have some money here for you.” “ Very good,” says 
I, and I took the money. “ Will you count it ?” says 
he. “ No,” says I, “ I can’t well see ; I haven’t my 
specs.” So I put tlie money in my pocket and went 
home. I put my name to some document, my lord. 
When I counted it I had nine £3 notes and three 
single notes, that is £30. 

4769. Was that the morning of the voting ?-^The 


very morning, my lord, about seven o’clock. It Jg 
with candle-light I got the money. 

4770. Did you sign in the hotel “ Thomas Looby?” 
—I did. 

4771. To what did you sign it — what was written 
above where you signed ? — I did not read it. 

4772. You did not read it? — No; but “ Put your 
name to that,” says the man, and I put “Thomas 
Looby.” 

4773. Mr. Molloy. — Was that the man in his 
sliut-sleeves ? — Yes, my lord, it was. 

4774. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D o you know that man? 
—No, my lord. 

4775. Did you ever see him before? — I could not 
swear ; I may often see him, but I never seen him to 
my knowledge ; I couldn’t swear to him, 

4776. Did you ever hear his name? — No, I never 
heard one ha’p’orth in the world but what I tell your 
lordship. 

4777. Did Patsey Cunningham tell you his name? 
— No ; he brought me up and knocked at the door, 
and it was opened, and when I went in it was closed, 
and the man came out of Ms bed in his shirt-sleeves 
and pantaloons and gave me the money. 

4778. Did he say anything to you? — Not a word, 
my lord. 

4779. Did he ask your name ? — He knew me very 
well. 

4780. If he knew you it is a wonder that you did 
not know him? — Was it Patsey Cunmngham ? 

4781. No, but the man in his sMrt-sleeves ? — He 
did not ask me. 

4782. Did Cunningham say anything to him ? — No, 
he did not come in. 

4783. You knocked at the door, the door was 
opened, and you went in and saw this man ? — I did, 
my lord. “Count them,” says he. There was nine 
£3 notes and three single notes, my lord. 

4784. He did not tell you what he was giving them 
to you for? — No, my lord, not a bit nor a ha’p’orth 
he asked me about. 

4785. Of course you knew that it was for your vote ? 
—I ascertained it was, my lord. 

4786. How did you ascertain it? — Why, many 
things. What brought me there but for it ? I was 
brought from my own house to the hotel. 

4787. You have told us that transaction. I want 
you to tell what you went until Patsey Cunningham 
for ? — He told me he wanted me. I met him at his 
house, midway between the hotel and my house. I 
walked up with him. He knocked at the door, and 
the man got up in the shirt-sleeves and shut the door 
again. I went in and got the money. 

47 88. Did you know what you were going up with 
Patsey Cunningham for? — No, my lord. 

4789. Did you meet Patsey Cunningham acciden- 
tally or On purpose ? — I met him on my way from the 
hotel to my own house. 

4790. What brought you there at that hour of the 
morning ? — Why, my lord, as I told you before, I was 
sent for the night before. I got up that morning to 
know what they wanted me for. 

4791. Were you going to the hotel when you met 
Cunningham ? — No, from the hotel. 

4792. Were you up at the hotel before you met 
Cunningham ? — I was. 

4793. And did you ask for anyone there? — Indeed 
I did, sir. Doctor Cormac, Mr. Leahy, Mr. Scully — 
they asked me to take a glass of wine and I objected. 

4794. That was in the morning before you met 
Patsey Cunningham ? — On the very same morning. 

47 95. Before you met Cunningham ? — Yes, my lord. 

4796. For whom did you ask at the hotel ? — No 
person. I walked in. 

4797. Did you say to anyone “ You sent for me 
last night ” ? — No. 

4798. Plad you any talk with any of them? — Yes, 
with Mr. Leahy. “ Come take some wine,” said he, 
“ or a glass of punch.” “ No, I will take nothing, 
said I. 
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4799 What other conversation had you with him ? 
—Nothing- I walked out back again, and came home 
and met Cunningham. 

4800. Had you any conversation with anyone in 
the hotel about Cunningham'! — No conversation in 
the world, but they asked me to take a cup of tea. 
Mr. Watkins and J erome Scully were drinking it. 1 
said “ I wouldn’t give it to my pigs.” 

' 4801. Was there any writing going on at the hotel 
bv anyone ? — No, my lord. 

1 4802. Do you mean that you met Patsey Cunning- 
ham only by chancel — I met him and I going home, 
and he came back. . , 

4803. Were you going to Cunningham! — JNo, go- 
to my own house. 

4804. Going back from Corcoran’s at that time ! — 

Yes, my lord. . , 

4805. Do you mean to say that nobody mentioned 
anything to you in conversation about Cunningham or 
the man upstairs ? — I think not. 

4806. And when you went back with Cunningham 
did he tell you what it was for? — No, my lord. 

4807 What did Cunningham say to you!— I 
want you back,” says he. He took me up and knocked 
at the door, the door was opened ; the man got up m 
his sliirt-sleeves and a trousers on him. 

4808. You know Mr. Leahy well?— I do, my lord. 

4809. Do you live near Cunningham’s house? — No, 

I believe about 200 yards. 

4810 Did you see a man that was stopping m 
Cunningham’s house here during the time of the elec- 
tion ?_No, my lord. I never had any conversation 
with any man. 

4811. It is a wonder Cunningham did not tell you 
the man’s name? — He did not. 

4812. What part of the house was the room in !— 

In the top of the house. There were four or five beds 
in the same room. . .. , T , 

4813. And this was the morning of the voting f — it 

was, my lord. . , , , , , „ , 

4814. Was there anyone in the room but that man . 
—I could not say. 

4815. There was a candle lighting there? iliere 

" a 4S16. Would you not see if there was anybody else 
in the room? — I could not. . T 

4817. Did you see anybody else m the room ! i 

did not. , „ _ . . T 

4818. Did you look at the beds? — I did not. I can- 
not well see without my specs. 

4819. Could you tell me what sort of a man he was ! 
By gor, he was a thin handsome man. 

4820. Was he tall or short?— Much about my own 

4821. Was he old Or young ? — He appeared to me 
to be old, my lord. 

4822. Would you say he was past fifty or sixty 
years? — T could not say. 

4823. Was his hair gray or what colorn- was it !— 

I could not ascertain. , 

4824. Was he gray haired? — Indeed I didnt look 
at his hair at all, my lord. 

4825. And yon never saw him since to your Know- 
ledge To my knowledge since or before, my lord. 

4826. Could you guess to his name at all : did you 
overhear who he was? — No. 

4827. And you never asked anyone?— JNo. 

4828. Would you know the room again? — I would. 

4829. Is it in the front of the house ? In the up- 
per part of the front of the house. I could tie my 
cravat about my eyes and go into the same room. 

4830. And that was on the morning of the voting ! 
— On the very morning, my lord. 

4831. Did you ever since see the paper you signed ! 
— Never, my lord. 

4832. And you do not know what was written on 
it?— No, but I put “Thomas Looby” on it, my lord ; 
and also I put my name on the price of the jennet ; 
twenty pounds I got for the jennet. 

4833. Mr. Moi.loy.— W hat was the size ol tlie 


piece of paper on which you wrote your name at Cor- sixth Day. 
coran’s hotel? — I couldn’t tell you. Octobers 

4834. Mr. Griffin. — Were there any other names 

on it ] — I couldn’t tell you. All I can tell is that I Thomas 
got the thirty pounds and put my name to it. Looby. 

4835. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you mean to say that 
you had no talk about money, until you got that 
money from him ? — On my oath I had not. “ I have 
a command here for you,” said he, handing me a 
bundle of notes — thirty pounds. 

4836. Mr. Griffin. — D id your wife or son say 
anything to you about going to Corcoran’s hotel ? — 

Y es, the evening previous to the election my wife and 
daughter were scolding me “ why wouldn’t I be at 
the meeting?” 

4837. Did they say anything about voting in the 
morning ? — No. They were in bed, and I got out of 
bed, and walked up. 

4838. You carried home the money ? — I did, by gor, 
my lord. 

4839. Does the wife keep the money for you at 
home ? — I keep it myself, my lord. 

4840. Did you tell her you got it ? — Of course I did. 

4841. And you told your daughter? — I brought it 
down and counted it on the table again. 

4842. In your own house ? — In my own house, my 
lord. 

4843. Was your wife there when you counted it ? — 

She was, my lord. 

4844. And the daughter? — And the daughter— both. 

4845. Was your son there ? — Why, my lord, I can- 
not rightly say. I think he was, my lord: 

4846. Mr. Molloy. — Was that the most money you 
ever got at an election? — I never took a penn’orth of 
ale at all the elections. 

4847. You never got so much at an election before ? 

— I never got a glass of ale at i’ennefather’s, or J udge 
Perrin’s, or all of them. 

4848. Did you ever get so much money before at an 
election? — I never got one penny. 

4849. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mr. Looby go -with the 
constable to Corcoran’s hotel, and the constable will 
ask permission from the proprietor of the hotel to see 
the room you will point out ? — I will, my lord. 

4850. Mr. Griffin. — It was dark when you got into 
the hotel that morning ? — Yes, my lord. 

4851. Where were Mr. Leahy, Doctor Cormack, Mr. 

Watkins, and Mr. Jerome Scully? — In the room below 
that. 

4852. Were they all staying together ? — No; one 
here and another there, and they were all dancing 
and drinking about the house — ay, by gor. 

4853. Had they been at it all night, do you think ? 

—I hear they were, my lord. I wasn’t by, my lord. 

I hear they were all night at it. 

4854. Do you remember any other persons that 
were in the room ?— There was a great many there, but 
I took no notice, except Mr. Watkins, Jerome Scully, 

Doctor Cormack, and Mr. Leahy ; and by the same 
token, they ate meat that morning — Friday morning it 

4855. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I must ask you to recol- 
lect the position in which you are. If we refuse to 
■dve you a certificate you may be imprisoned for two 
years for what you have disclosed here. Therefore I 
recommend you to keep yourself quiet? — My lord, if I 
committed anything wrong it must be against my own 
nature. I am standing here telling the truth. 

4S56. Hecollect the position in which you are. I 
will not have any joking or levity. W ere you examined 
as a witness on the petition? — No, my lord. 

4857. Where were youthen ? — I was in Dublin two 
or three days. 

4858. Where in Dublin were you?— With Mr. 

Cuffe selling cattle. 

4859. Had you any communication with Mr. Laffan 
or Patsey Cunningham before you went to Dublin ?— I 
had, my lord. 

4860. What conversation had you ? — I went to Mr. 

Laffan the Sunday night previous, and I asked him was 

N 
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Sixth Day. there any danger in my going away, and not being in 
n in/,,-,- 4 court, and he told me not. 

‘ 4861. Which Mr. Laffan was that!— There he is 

Thomas there. (Identifies Mr. Michael J. Laffan.) 

Looby. 4862. Did you tell him what you knew ? — I told him 

nothing at all, hut asked him was there any danger of 
my going away. 

4863. Did you get a summons as a witness ? — I am 
not sure. 

4864. Then he knew you were going away ? — Of 
course he did. 

4865. What made you go to Mr. Laffan to ask him 
was there any danger in your going away ? — I would he 
last week at the fair of Thurles unless I was afraid 
there would be subpoenas here for me. 

4866. Did you go to Mr. Laffan to ask him about 
that also ? — No. 

4867. But you went to Mr. Laffan before the petition, 
before you went to Dublin ? — I did. 

4868. To ask him was there any danger, and if you 
ought to go away ? — Yes, when I was not subpoenaed. 

4869. What did he say ? — He told me he thought 
there was no danger. 

487 0. Did he tell you to stay away until the petition 
was over ? — He did not, my lord. 

4871. How long did you stay in Dublin ? — T was in 
Cashel on Saturday. I went on Sunday — Monday — 
Tuesday I went to Dublin, and I came back on Friday 
to Cashel. 

4872. You went on Tuesday? — On Tuesday. 

4873. Did you remain in Dublin on that occasion? 
— On what occasion? 

4874. On the occasion of your going when the peti- 
tion was tried here? — No, my lord, I did not. 

4875. Listen — did you x-emain in Dublin longer than 
was necessaiy to sell your cattle ? — No, my lord. On 
Thursday I sold my cattle, and Friday 1 was here. 


4876. Were you here before the petition was over? 
— I believe on the day before, I was, my lord. I be- 
lieve it was over on Saturday, and Friday I was here 
my lord. 

,4877. Are you sure you did not say to Mr. Laffan 
anything about your being a witness, pr what you could 
prove ?— No, my lord. 

4878. All you said to him was, “ Is there any danger 
of my going away ;” was that what you said ? — I said 
“Was there any doubt or danger of my going to Dub- 
lin with my cattle ?” He told me he did not think 
there was — was I subpoenaed, and I said I was not. 

487 9. Did anybody tell you to ask him that ? — No 
my lord. 

4880. 1's it your son that usually sells your cattle? 
— I sell my cattle myself. 

4881. Do you say that no person told you to go to 
Mr. Laffan? — No, my lord. 

4882. Mr. Molloy. — Did you send the cattle to the 
market by ti-ain ? — What else ? 

4883. What day did you put them into the boxes 
of the train? — I put them in on Wednesday. 

4884. At what station did you box them? At 

Goold’s Cross, and formex-ly Dundrum. 

4885. Where were you on Monday and Tuesday? 
— I was buying cattle on that Sunday and Monday 
and Tuesday ; T have Mr. Cuffe’s quotations here — 
my salesmaster in Dublin. 

4886. Mi-. Waters, q.c. — What is your wife’s 
Chiistian name ? — Cathex-ine Hayes Looby. 

4887. And your daughter’s? — Mary Anne Looby. 

4888. And your son’s ? — Michael Looby, my lord. 

4889. You will go now and show the constable the 
x-oom at Mrs. Corcoran’s that you were speaking of? 
— I will, my loi-d. 


Mary 

Bocliforil. 


Mary Rockford sworn and 

4890. Are you the wife of John Rockford ? — Yes, sir. 

4891. He is a voter I believe? — Yes, six-. 

4892. Is he a cai-penter? — Yes, six-. 

4893. Do you recollect some short time before the 
election being at Mrs. Ti-acey’s house? — Yes, sir. 

4894. How did you happen to go thero ? — I went 
in on the purpose of buying a tick to put feathers in. 

4895. Go on and tell me all that occurred? — 
When I went in she asked me upstairs in the room ; 
I went up with her ; she went to a chest of drawers 
and pulled out a small box out of it with some 
cheques ; she laid it on the table ; she told me to sit 
on a chair convenient to the bed ; she laid the cheques 
on the table ; she told me she would give me one of 
them cheques for ,£30. if my husband would go with 
Simon ; that Mi-. O’Beix-ne trusted him with his 
cheques and money ; I said in reply that I would 
rather get the money ; she said she would give me the 
money ; I told her then I should go and acqxxaint my 
husband, and know would he go ; I l-eturnect straight, 
and Tracey was in the shop with my husband and 
Meara ; they were in convex-sation when I went in ; 
in some moments Simon Tracey came in, and called 
me out to the back yaid ; he asked what would I 
take and have my husband go with him; I said I 
feared it was useless, that my husband promised Mr. 
Michael Laffan — at the same time I would speak to 
him ; I spoke to him about it, and asked him would 
I take a cheque ; he said no, that if I took a cheque 
it would be lost ; that he wouldn’t go at all, and he 
wouldn’t break his word ; that he promised Mr. 
Michael Laffan, and that he would support his word. 

4896. Did you see what cheques Mrs. Tracey had 
at the time she showed them to you ? — She laid them 
on the table — the cheques ; she took them out of 
the chest of drawers, out of a little box, and laid 
them on the table ; she took up one cheque, to the 
best of my belief, and showed it to me. 

4897. ilow much was that cheque for? — It was a 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

£50 cheque; I took notice of the plain figures — a 
£50 cheque. 

4898. Did she say what she had the cheque for ? — 
She told me that cheque was for two of her relatives. 

4899. What did she say ? — To the best of my belief 

she said, “ Here is a £50 cheque I have.” I think I 
looked at it carelessly, and saw £50. “ This is for 

two of my relatives,” said she, and “ try if you can 
get J ohn to go with Simon ; he is engaged for Mr. 
O’Beix-ne.” 

4900. You did not ask her who the relatives were? 
— No, my lord. 

4901. Is that all that occurred between you on that 
occasion ? — To the best of my belief as fax- as I think. 

4902. Do you recollect Mrs. Tx-acey’s saying any- 
thing to you about Mr. O’Beirne’s having got money ? 
She mentioned to me that the cheques were got from 
Mi-. O’Beix-nc, that her husband got money and cheques 
from Mr. O’Beirne. 

4903. Did you buy a tick from her ? — No sir ; I 
retux-ned home then immediately after that ; she kept 
me for some time in the room chatting. 

4904. Had you any talk at all about the tick with 
her ? — Yes, sir; when I went in I asked had she a 
good secondhand tick; I wanted to put feathers in 
it ; for generally in election times I had one or two 
stopping with me. 

4905. Did she show you a tick at all ? — No, she 
immediately asked me to come upstairs with her; 
before I went with her I didn’t know what she 
wanted me for. 

4906. Did you go in to ask for her husband ? — No, 
sir, I never mentioned anything about her husband 
to her. 

4907. Mr. Griffin. — £30 she said was for your 
husband if he would go with Simon ? — A £30 cheque, 
sir, she meant. 

4908. Did you see money as well as cheques 1— Yes, 
sir; she pulled out a bundle of notes, and said she 
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would give me tlie money, and then I didn’t like 
without asking my husband. 

4909. Did she take the money from the same box 

as the cheques 1— To the best of my belief she did, and 
laid it on the table. . 

4910. Was it out of the chest of drawers she took 
the box 1 — Out of the chest of drawers she took a small 

b °4911. And you think it was out of the small box 
she took both money and cheques 1 — To the best of my 
belief it was, sir. . . , . . . . 

4912. You saw the cheque distinctly that she saicl 
was for her two relatives 1 — Yes, sir, £50. 

. 4913. You are sure it was £50? — Yes, sir, I saw 
the plain figures on it. 

4914. The cheque that she said was for two of her 

relatives?— Yes, sir. , , „ . 

4915. That would be only £25 pounds each ? — that 
is what she told me. 

4916. Do you not know that two twenty-fives make 

fifty?— Yes, sir. . . 

4917. Did you think it queer that she would give 
more to your husband, who was a stranger, than to 
her own relatives? — Well, I couldn’t say that, sir. 
She didn’t say she would give me £30 in notes, sir ; 
she said she would give me the money in notes, i 
said I would rather have the money than a cheque. 

4918. She was going to give you money instead of 
the cheque? — I made the remark to her. 

4919. When you made the remark she was going 
to do it?— Yes, sir, she was. 

4920. Did she say I cannot give £o0 m notes ; x 
can only give £25 ?— No, sir, no remark of that kind. 

4921. Mr. Molloy. — Do you use spectacles ? — Yes, 
I do, sir ; one pair of spectacles between myself and 
my husband. I neither can read nor write without 

SP 4922. e Mr. Waters, q.c.— You know Mrs. Hackett? 
— Yes, sir. . , 

4923. You had a conversation with her about tne 
election ? — Yes, sir. 

4924. Tell me what occurred between you ' one 
came in the election week — to the best of my belief 
it was the election week ; I think it was. She came 
in and asked me would I get J ohn to go and vote with 
James for Mr. O’Beime. 

4925. John was your husband, and James was Mrs. 


Hackett’s husband ? — Yes, sir. She asked me would Sixth Dai 
I get John to go with James for Mr. O’Beirne. 1 October 9 

made the remark I didn’t consider John would, for 

he was pledged to Mr. Michael Lafian, and I feared Mary 
he wouldn’t break his word. She said if he would Kochtord - 
go that Mr. O’Beirne had a lot of money ; that he got 
£2,000 at the bank on Saturday morning, and J ames 
would get recompensed the same as himself. 

4926. Is that all that happened ? — That is all, sir. 

4927. Did anything more occur between you? — I 
think, sir, it was that James should be recompensed 
the same as himself. I said I feared he wouldn’t go ; 
that he was a man no way clever to get out of a thing 
that way. She said Mr. O’Beime was a clever man, 
and would get him out of any difficulty. 

4928. Did she say anything about Captain Graham ? 

—She said Captain Graham and William . Power the 
tobacconist were with him, and she saw Mr. Power 
and Captain Graham with Mr. O’Beirne, and they re- 
ceived £2.000 at ten o’clock out of the bank on Satur- 
day morning. 

4929. Have you a son? — Yes, sir. 

4930. What is his name ? — William Rochford, sir. 

4931. Where ishe? — He is at work with his father, 

4932. He is a carpenter, is he ? — Yes, sir. 

4933. Had you ever any talk with him about the 
election or about getting money at the election ? — By 
cfor, I don’t remember ever to speak to him about it, 
for we never looked for it. 

4934. Did you ever hear your son say he was look- 
ing for it? — No, sir, for I don’t think he interfered 
with the election, at all, for he was continually at work 
with his father. I never knew him to be interfering, 
except a small chap that T have. 

4935. Where is your son 1 — In Rose Green. I be- 
lieve it is four or five miles from this. 

4936. What is the Christian name of the small 
chap you have? — Paul, sir. 

4937. Look at that. [Is handed a claim.] Is that 
vour son’s writing? — It is not, sir. 

4938. Whose writing is it?— I couldn’t say, sir. 

4939. Is it your own ? — No, sir. 

4940. Is it your husband’s? — I couldn’t say, sir. 

4941. Did you ever see that paper before ? — Never, 


Mr. E. JI. Biggin recalled by Mr. Waters, Q.c. 

4942. Mr. Biggie, from da ™ this document received With the other papers I received it fro, 


Mr, Michael 1. Lajfan recalled by Mr. Watbhs, «.c. Mr Miclmtl 

49*3. Mr. Lallan, do yon know anything about itl hut I am quite certain that it came from one of the ’ ' I "“' 

-I got it in the ordinary course. 


49°44. Do you know whose writing it is?— I do not. 

4945. Do you recollect getting it from this woman s to you ? — N o. 
husband or son ? — I cannot say from whom I got it ; 


family. 

4946. Have you any recollection of who' handed it 


Mary Rockford's examination 

4947. Mrs. Rochford, did you never hear of this 
before ? — N o, sir, I don’t recollect. 

4948. Perhaps it is your son Paul’s writing?— I 
don’t think it is, sir ; he is not so elever as that. 

4949. How old is Paul?— A young chap growing 
up, going to school. 

4950. How old is he?— About twelve yearn, to the 
best of my belief. 

4951. Did you ever hear that anyone wrote this ; 
it might be that somebody wrote it for them ?- — I did 
not hear, sir, to the best of my belief. 

4952. Did you ever hear your husband say that he 
put in this claim ? — I did not. To the best of my 
belief I never heard any remark made on it. 

C 


resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

4953. Try and recollect 7 — If I heard it, sir, I would 
tell you, but I disremember ever hearing anything 
about it. 

4954. You never heard of either your husband or 
your son William having sent in this claim? — I did not. 
J 4955. Can you tell me which of them sent it in i 

To the best of my belief I never heard anything 

about it. . . . 

4956. Mr. Molloy. — In what way was Paul inter- 
fering in the election? — He was only running along 
with the children. 

4957. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mr. Munster wishes to 
have you asked did you ever tell Mr. Munster or ask 
anyone to tell him, that it was not safe for him to go 


Kociilbrd. 
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\r. out after dusk, even in a carriage ? — Perhaps I did, sir, 
9 _ I forget. Perhaps I did. There was so much passing 
round that I forget. 

4958. What was the meaning of it 1 ? — By gor, I 
couldn’t say, sir ; hut being an Englishman their feel- 
ings weren’t warmly disposed towards him. 

4959. They were not as warmly disposed towards 
him as Mr. O'Beime ? — No, sir, that was my opinion. 

4960. When did you tell that to Mr. Munster ? — I 
never was speaking to him but at one time. 

4961. Did you go to his house to tell him that ? — I 
went one time to request him to forgive Simon Tracey, 
as I was informed he was under the expense to he 
under a fine. 

4962. Was that after the election ? — Yes, sir. 

4963. Was it then you said it would be unsafe for 
him to go out after dusk, even in a carriage ? — I really 
forget indeed, sir. 


4964. Was it after the election or before it? X 

really forget the right time. I might have expressed 
it when I saw their feelings were bad towards him. 

4965. How was it that you came to ask forgiveness 
for Simon Tracey? — I heard he didn't attend, and 
that he would be fined. 

4966. At the petition ? — Yes, sir, and that he would 
be fined. 

4967. And why did you ask Mr. Munster? — I 
thought he might pay me that compliment to forgive 
him, for I heard Mr. Munster could forgive the line. 

4968. Sure it was you that gave the information 
against Tracey ? — I should tell the truth. 

4969. And you wanted to make it up with Tracey, 
by asking forgiveness for him? — Tracey didn’t ask 
me, but I thought it was in Mr. Munster’s power to 
forgive the fine. 


Thomas Looby recalled by Mr. Waters q.c. 

4970. Did you point out the room to the constable? — Yes, my lord, I did. 


William Lynam sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


Constable 

4971. Did Loobypoint out the room toyou? — Hedid. 

4972. Is there a number on it ? — No. 6. 

4973. Is there more than one bed in the room? — 
There are two beds, sir, and a fireplace. 

4974. Whom did you see in the house ? — I asked for 
Mrs. Corcoran, and a servant girl told me she was in. 
I met the summons-server and brought him back. He 
told me-he could not find Mrs. Corcoran. One of the 
servants told him she was upstairs. I brought the 


summons-server back ■ he was in the room with Mr. 
Looby and myself. 

4975. Mr. Griffin.— Is it a top front room?— Top 
front room, sir. There is a window in front and rere 
of the room. 

4976. Then it extends the whole length of the 
house? — Yes, sir. 

4977. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Have you seen Mrs. Cor- 
coran lately ? — Yes, sir. 


Thomas Meara of Canopy-street was called but did not appear. 


John Bernard, O'Meara sworn ■ 

4978. Your father I believe is a voter? — My father 
is a voter. 

4979. For whom did he vote at the last election ? — 
For Mr. Munster. 

4980. Were you engaged about the election? — I 

4981. By whom were you engaged? — On Mr. 
Munster’s side by Mr. Laffan. 

4982. Which Mr. Laffan ? — I do not know exactly 
from whom the appointment came, but I was doing 
business in Mr. Michael Laffan’s office over two months. 

4983. How long were you doing business ? — Well, 
sir, I think from the 20th September to the day of 
the polling, from the 20th or 21st, or probably up to 
the 24th. 

4984. Were you engaged everyday ? — Well, I might 
say I was engaged evei-y day, sir. 

4985. Well, but do you say it? — I do not recollect 
any day that I did not do some business. 

4986. What were your hours of attendance ? — That 
was according to the pressure of business. 

4987. What were the hours of attendance ? — There 
were no hours specified. 

4988. Who told you that you were to go there, was 
it Mi-. Patrick or Mr. Michael Laffan ? — I do not recol- 
lect. I was sent for by Mr. Michael Laffan ; but pre- 
vious to that I was in the habit of writing in Mr. 
Laffan’s office, and Dr. Laffan spoke to me about the 
election and said that probably my services would be 
required. I said of course if there was anything to 
be earned I would be happy to earn it. 

4989. How long have you been in the habit of 
working for Mr. Laffan — writing for him ? — It is only 
when Mr. Laffan has any extraordinary business that 
he requires me at all. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

4990. Does he pay you per day, or by the work 
done, or how ? — By the work done I think it is. 

4991. So much a folio, I suppose? — Yes, generally 
for brief sheets he used to pay me 4 \d. or i\d. for 
transcribing. 

4992. What was the longest time you spent any day 
in his office during the election time ? — For a single 
day the greatest number of horn’s, I think I must have 
spent from ten in the morning to ten at night. There 
may have been some intervening hours between them 
that I would sit later there. 

4993. Did you often sit so long as that ?— Sometimes. 

4994. Did you often sit so long? — Yes, frequently. 

4995. I did not understand you to say that you 
were there every day ? — I used often work below at 
Mrs. Corcoran’s hotel. 

4996. Whom did you see at Corcoran’s hotel — were 
you often writing there ? — I was, sir. 

4997. You saw Mr. Leahy there? — Yes, and Cap- 
tain Byrne, Captain Stuart, Mr. Munster some two or 
three times. 

4998. Were you there the night before the election ? 
— I was ; T was up all that night. 

4999. Were there many there that night ? — I could 
not exactly say how many were there. I could not give 
a guess. In fact, I did not leave the room scarcely. 
I had some writing there. I remained there up to 
two o’clock, and then went to the lower part of the 
house, where several were in the lower part of the 
house. I never saw that part of the house. I did not 
inquire the part they were in. I knew they were in 
some part. 

5000. Did you hear a noise? — Yes, there was a 
bustle in the lower part of the house. 

5001. Dancing and singing ? — I heard some music. 
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5002. Did you not go to see what was going on ? — 
jjo ; there were two or three young men with me, and 
we played cards. 

5003. Do you know in what room you were ? — I 
do, six-. 

5004. Do you know room No. 6 ? — I do not know 
the rooms by numbers. 

5005. Do you know the front room 1 — The room I 
was working in that night was, I believe, the 1 largest 
room in the house. It is the principal room in the 
house. It is on the street. 

5006. On a level with the street, or on the first 
storey ? — On the first storey. 

5007. Were the young men that were with you 
pei-sons engaged aboxit the election ? — I believe they 
wex-e ; some of them at least. 

5003. Who were they ? — A young man of the name 
of Hubert Cahill; anothex-, Jeremiah Connolly. I 
do not recollect if thex-e were any others. 

5009. You told me there were four or five in the 
room ? — There was another young man in the early 
part of the night, but he left ; he was not Well, I think. 

5010. Do you recollect any others ? — Mr. Laffan 
and others wei-e in the room. 

5011. Who else? — Another young man named Con- 
sidine. I cannot positively swear was he there or 
not, but I think he was in the commencement of the 
niglit. 

5012. Were you writing in the commencement of 
the night 1 — I was, from eleven to two. 

5013. Were those yoxxng men writing?— I cannot 
swear, bxxt I think they were. 

5014. After that you amused youx-selves playing 
cards? — Yes, sir. 

5015. And you never went to where the voters 
were? — No, sir. 

5016. Nor where the dancing was? — I went down 
to the lower pax-t of the house where there was another 
portion of the voters. 

5017. What were they doing? — Amxxsing them- 
selves — some playing cards, more dancing. 

5018. And drinking, I suppose? — I do not recollect 
that they were drinking. When I went down they 
were not drinking. That was the later small hoxxrs in 
the morning. 

5019. Had they been drinking ? — I cannot swear 
that they were drinking that night, bxxt I saw voters 
chinking thex-e previously. 

5020. Was thex-e no sign of bottles or glasses? — 
No ; there was some speech-making thex-e, I believe. 
The tables were clear when I went down. 

5021. Bxxt you know that dr-inking went oxx there 
on other occasions? — Yes, sir. 

5022. What did yon see them chinking ? — Wines 
— whiskey. 

5023. Were they in lax-ge qxxantity ? — No, the drink 
was always vex-y limited thex-e, sir. 

5024. You said you know Mr. Leahy and saw him 
there ? — Yes, sir. 

5025. And you saw Captain Byrne there ? — I can- 
not swear that I saw Captain Byrne there that night. 
I saw him there freqxxently previous to that night. 

5026. Did you know'a man that was there with Mr. 
Leahy — we heard his lxame to be Mox-an, or some sxxch 
name ? — I do not x-ecollect such a name. As well as 
I can recollect, Captain Stuart came to the house that 
night ; that was the day previous to the polling. 

5027. Did you hear of Moran ? — I never heard of a 
voter of Cashel named Moran. 

5028. You kixow Patsey Cunningham? — I know 
him well. 

5029. Who was the man that was stopping at his 
ixouse ? — I was never more than two or thx-ee times at 
his house. 

o030. Do yoxx know a man of the name of Munin ? 
—I heard of Mullan. 

5031. No, but Murrin? — I never heax-d of him. 

5032. Diet yoxx ever hear of a man who was stopping 
at Cunningham’s ? — No, sir. 

5033. Did Patsey Cunningham never tell you of a 


man who was stopping at his father’s ? — I never spoke 
to Cunningham during the election. 

5034. How much were you paid for your seirviees ? 
— I was paid £3. 

5035. Only £3 1 — Only. At least I presented a bill 
to Mr. Laffan for more. 

5036. You only got £3 ? — I swear positively I got 
only that. 

5037. Surely that would not pay you ? — Certainly 
not. 

5038. You expected a great deal more? — Of course 
I expected to be paid. 

5039. When did you get the £3? — I went with Mr. 
Laffan on Monday, and, I think, on the third day 
after commencing business Mr. Pat. Laffan asked me 
to go for a package of envelopes ; I said I would ; 
they wex-e for the election. He gave me a note in my 
hand, and says, “This is for you.” “Very well, sir,” 
says I. I drew the note oxxt of my pocket and dis- 
covei-ed it was a £3 note. I thought he might have 
made a mistake, and when I went back I said, “Are 
you aware, sir, of the amount of money you have 
given me ?” “ Yes,” says he — “ it is a £3 note.” 

5040. Did he say anything mox-e? — He asked me 
did it satisfy me. I said I was satisfied. 

5041. That was when you were thx-ee days there ? — 
Yes, about three days. 

5042. It was Mr. Patxick Laffan with whom that 

occxxrx-ed ? — Yes. f 

5043. You wex-e working in Mr. Michael Laffan’s 
office? — Yes. 

5044. Had you afterwax-ds any conversation with 
Mi-. Michael Laffan about that £3 ? — Yes, Mr. Michael 
Laffan was aware of it, for I asked him for a small 
sum approaching the day of the polling, and he said he 
could not give it to me, but if I presented a bill and 
mentioned the amount due he would try. and get it for 
me, bxxt he would give no money on account. That 
is, as well as I x-ecollect, his words. 

5045. Did you make any arrangement about what 
you were to be paid? — Never, sir. 

5046. Was there no talk as to the amount you 
were to get? — Yes; I never spoke of any specified 
sum. The only amount ever mentioned to me was by 
Dr. Thomas Laffan ; I am sure it was mox-e out of a 
joke than otherwise. He said one day in the office, 
“ Now, Meara, probably you will earn £20 or £25 
about this election ! ” “ If I do,” says I, “ it is very 
good.” I do not x-emember to have any sum named 
to me otherwise than that conversation. 

5047. You said you thought he mentioned it as a 
joke. What was there apparent of joke about it — is 
it that it was too lax-ge or too little ? — Well, I do not 
know, sir. I did not know the amount of work I was 
to do, and consequently I thought he could not calcxx- 
late the sxxm for me. 

5048. Yoxx thought it strange that he should name 
a pax-ticxxlar sum not knowing how much labour was 
to be done ? — He told me he was aware of the araoxint 
of work I was to go thx-oxxgh ; I was not at the time. 

5049. When did that convex-sation take place ? — It 
was, I am sure, the day on which I went to wox-k to 
the office, as well as I can x-ecollect. 

5050. After being paid £3 by Mr. Patrick Laffan, 
I px-esxxme yoxx applied for the remainder of what you 
expected to get t— Never, sir ; I never applied, with 
the exception of once or twice I asked Mr. Michael 
Laffan px-evioxxs to the election — a small sum, and he 
refused me. 

5051. In what terms did he refuse you? — He said 
that I could x-ecollect the amount of the wox-k done. 
I x-ecollect that he said that if I put in my bill, and 
mentioned the amount of work done, he woxxld tx-y and 
get me paid, or could pay me himself — I forget which ; 
but he said it woxxld be better for me to let it stand 
over. 

5052. To let it stand over? — I do not recollect posi- 
tively, bxxt as far as I recollect this was the substance 
of his words. 

5053. Did he give any reason for letting it stand 
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Sixth DAT. over? — He said if I was paid now — “ Probably you 
— know,” says lie, “ we must only pay you now by the 
October 9. ordinary rate ; probably you will be better remunerated 
John Bernard hereafter.” 

O’Meara. 5054. When did that conversation take place with 

Mr. Michael Laffan ? — As I say, it was some time 
previous to the election, sir ; it must have been in the 
commencement of November — from that to the 7th. 

5055. Of course you understood what he said as 
to your being paid only the ordinary rate then and 
more afterwards, had reference to your father being a 
voter? — I cannot swear that. 

5056. I did not ask you to swear it — I asked you 
what you understood. Did you believe that at the 
time? — Well no, sir. 

5057. Do you entertain the slightest possible doubt 
that when, as you tell me, Mr. Michael Laffan said, “ If 
you are paid now you will only get the ordinary rate, 
but if you wait it will be more,” it had some connexion 
with your father's vote? — Probably it had, sir. 

5058. You seem disposed to answer me candidly ; 


and although the question may not be a very pleasant 
one it is your duty to answer it honestly and truly. 
I am not asking you to say what was in Mr. Laffan’s 
mind, but what you believe yourself. I ask you did 
you not believe when that was said that your father’s 
vote was .meant?— This I can say, that my going to 
Mr. Michael Laffan’s office had no connexion I am 
sure with my father. My father, I do not suppose, 
was ever aware what I was to receive, neither did I 
tell him what Mr. Laffan told me. When I did apply 
to Mr. Laffan for money I never told my father ; it 
was for my own private purposes I wanted it ; neither 
did I tell my father what Mr. Michael Laffan said. 

5059. But still do you not. say to me that you un- 
derstood that that was the meaning of Mr. Laffan’s 
observation ? — Well, it is ; at least I scarcely could 
infer otherwise, sir. 

5060. You afterwards sent in an application for 
.£ 35 ? — No, sir. 

5061. For how much? — .£30, sir. 


Mr. E. II. Biggin recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

5062. Mr. Biggin, give me claim number 94 ? — I have not that claim. 


J.B. O’Meara. 


J. B. O’Meara’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


5063. To whom did you give that claim ? — I left it 
in Mi - . Laffan’s office. 

5064. Do you swear positively that it was £30 you 
claimed? — I recollect it. That is the impression 
always on my mind that it was £30, sir. 


5065. Canyourecollectitwithanydegreeof certainty? 
— I always recollected it. 

5066. You are quite sure it was £30 ? — Yes. 


Mr. M. J. Luff mi recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

5067. Mr. Laffan, can you explain how this comes a claim for £30 I did not make it £35 for him. I 
to be £35 in the book ? — I cannot say. If he put in gave it as I got it. 


Mr. E. II. Biggin recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


5068. Do you know, Mr. Biggin, what has become 
of this claim ? — I do not know, sir. 

5069. Had you the claim before you when you 
entered it ? — I think I had. 

5070. Did you alter it? — I do not think I did, sir. 


John B. O'Meara. — I believe Mr. Munster published 
a notice that the claims were to be in in a certain time. 
As far as I recollect it was £30. It was my determi- 
nation to name that sum. I do not recollect otherwise. 


John B. O'Meara's examination resumed by Mi - . Waters, q.c. - 

5071. The sum of £3 was paid by Mr. Patrick 5072. And was it on account of services you had 
Laffan to you ? — Yes, sir. rendered in the office ? — I understood it so, sir. 


Mr. M. J. Laffan recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


5073. Mr. Laffan, can you explain how it happens 
that that payment does not appear here ? — It has no 
business to appear there. 

5074. Was he not one of the assistants at the elec- 
tion? — Yes, but when I come to account for the £51 3, 
that will appear then. 

5075. £513 over and above this list of expenses? — 


Not at all. Mr. Richardson charges me with £513 : 
when I come to discharge myself of the charge, you 
will find that £3 in the items. 

5076. But not included in these items? — There are 
items put down there, canvasser’s, messengers, clerks. 
&c., put down in globo. 

5077. And this is included in them ? — Yes, quite so. 


John B. O'Meara's examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


5078. Had you any con vernation with your father 
or brother about the amount of your claim ? Did you 
mention to them what you were going to put in the 
claim for? — They were not aware of the amount of my 
claim. My father, after I put in the claim, asked me 
had I put in a claim for my services, and I named some- 
thing under the sum I put in — considerably lower ; I 
do not know how much, but it was considerably lower, 
what I mentioned to my father. 


5079. Did he make any remark as to the amount 
being too little, or that you ought to claim £30 ? — No, 
sir, he never named a sum to me to claim. 

5080. Then who made you alter the small sum that 
you first mentioned to your father to £30 which you 
claimed ? — This I did of myself, sir. 

5081. Didyousaytomeamomentagothatit was after 
you put in the claim you told your father a lower sum 1 
Therefore this conversation with your father was after 
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you put in the claim ? — He asked me, I recollect, both 
before, after, and previous to my putting in a claim ; 
but I believe my father was not aware of my putting 
it in- 

5082. You told him a sura very much lower than 
the sum you did put in? — Yes. 

5083. Did you mention that lower sum, because you 


thought your father would require you to pay him the Sixth d.vv. 
sum you were to get ? — Probably some motive like that n ~7 ~, , 
actuated me to do it. c Iojki ■>. 

5084. Then you believe that your father would have JolmB. 
demanded the money ? — I am sure he had a right to it. O’Meara. 

I must confess I earn little or nothing for my father. 

I am quite dependent on my father. 


Catherine Hayes Looby sworn ; 

5085. Your good man here told us that he got £30 
at the election ? — He did, the morning of the election. 

5086. The morning of the election? — Yes. 

5087. He told us he does not know the man that 
gave it to him ? — So he told us too. 

5088. Did any persons come to you the night before 
to tell you that they wanted to see him? — They 
did, sir. 

5089. Who came ? — I. could not tell you who it was, 
sir, now. I disremember. 

5090. Did any person come to you more than once 
about your husband’s vote ? — Mr. 0’Beii|g.e came one 
day to me and asked me for it, and I said himself was 
not there. He said he promised it to him, and I said 
I did not know which. 

5091. Did anyone come from Mr. Munster for his 
Vote? — No. 

5092. Do you know Patsey Cunningham ? — I do. 

5093. Was he with you? — No, sir. 

5094. I suppose your husband told you how he got 
the money ? — He told me from a man, and he did not 
know him, in a room above in Corcoran’s ; and he did 
not know who it was, and he had not his specs to see 
who it was. 

5095. What brought him to Corcoran’s hotel that 
morning ? — Because it is there all the meetings was. 

5096. Did you see him when he got up that morn- 
ing?— I did, sir. 

5097. When he was going away from you did you 
ask him, “ Tom, where are you going?” — I asked him 
no questions. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

5098. You knew where he was going? — I did. 

5099. To Corcoran’s? — Yes. 

5100. What did hegothere for? — I suppose to meet 
the rest of the voters. 

5101. You knew he had made up his mind, at that 
time, to vote for Mr. Munster? — I did, sir. 

5102. I want you to tell me shortly, who was it that 
told you he would get the £30? — No one, until he 
brought it down. 

5103. Did you ever know or hear anything about it? 
—I knew nothing about it until he brought it down 
and gave it to me to keep it. 

5104. Were you very much surprised when he gave 
it to you ? — I was not, for I always had plenty of 
money before it. 

5105. I do not mean that — what I mean is, were 
you surprised at his getting £30 for his vote? — I 
was not. 

5106. Had you heard that he was going to get it? 
— I did not, until he brought it in and gave it to me 
to put it up. 

5107. Why were you not surprised ? — I was not sur- 
px-ised. 

5108. Did you know that others got the same 
amount? — I did not know nor see anyone to get it. 
If I knew any more about it I would tell you. I was 
not there, day nor night, to know anything about it. 

5109. Was your son there when the old man came 
back with the money ? — He was not, sir. 

5110. Your daughter was, I believe? — She was, sir 


Catherine 
Hayes Looby. 


Michael Looby sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


5111. Do you know how old the jennet was? — 
About five years old ? five, or beyond it j I could not 
say which. I am a bad judge of them, sir, unless a 
cow or a sheep. 

5112. Wc heard that your father got £30themorn- 
ing of the election ? — Yes, sir. 

5113. And your father told us you were pressing 
him the night before to go to Corcoran’s hotel ? — Yes, 
I did, sir, to go to the meeting. 

5114. Who told you to try to get him up to Corco- 
ran’s ?— No one at all but myself. 

5115. He would not go up that night? — No, sir. 

5116. But he got up in the morning and went 
there?— Yes, sir. 

51 n. I suppose he told you how he got the money ? 
— He told me he got the money at Corcoran’s hotel, 
from some person he did not know. 

5118. Do you know Patsey Cunningham ? — I 
do, sir. 

5119. Had you any talk with him about it ? — I 
had not. 

5120. Never?— Never, because I was off and on to 
Liverpool with cattle. 

5121. But you were at home at the time of the £30 ? 
— I was at home that morning. 

5122. And you were also at home the night before ? 
— I was, sir. 

5123. And you knew that Mr. Munster’s people 


wanted to have your father go up to Corcoran’s ? — 
I did not know which. 

5124. Sure you know that some of the boys came 
down for him? — No, sir, not to my knowledge. 

5125. Why did you pi-ess him to go up? What 
was Mi-. Munster to you moi-e than Mr. O’Beh-ne? — 
By gor, nothing, sir. 

5126. Why, then, did you press him to go up to 
Corcox-an’s ? — When he was inclined to vote for him. 

5127. How was it your father went up and got the 
money ? — I do not know how he got it. All I know 
he got £20 for his jennet, and £30 after, and that is 
all I know. There is the truth for you. 

5128. You do not know how it was that he was 
brought up to this man at Corcoran’s ? — I do not, sir. 

5129. Had you any talk with Mr. Patrick Laffan ? 
— Never, sir. 

5130. Had you anything to say to the selling of 
the jennet ? — Not a word ; I was not at home at all 
when he was sold. 

5131. Did you consider the jennet sold at a high 
price ? — No, I considered the jennet worth ten or 
twelve pounds ; any day we could get that for him. 

5132. If ten or twelve pounds was the value, twenty 
pounds was a good px-ice ? — By gor ! it was a good 
price. 

Thomas Looby . — I refused £14 for him two years 
before from a gentleman within a mile of the town. 
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CASHEL ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 


Mrs. Bridget Corcoran sworn ; 

5133. Are you the owner of a hotel in this town? 

— Yes. . 

5134. Your hotel, I believe, or a portion of it, was 
taken by Mr. Munster for the hist election ? — Yes. 

5135. The night before the election I believe you 
had several persons in your house? — Yes. 

5136. Do you know who occupied that night one 
of your rooms known as “ bed-room No. 6 ” ? — No, I 
have no knowledge at all of who occupied it. 

5137. You keep books, of course? — Yes, but my 
place is in the bar, and my servants notice all parties 
coming into the hotel ; and during Mr. Munster’s time 
—during the election— I had no recourse to his rooms 
upstairs. 

5138. Was bed-room No. 6 one of his rooms? 
Well, no ; but I believe they used that room. Mr. 
Munster used the lower floor, a large drawing-room 
and two bed-rooms. Any room they wished they had 
the use of ; I did not prevent them. 

5139. Was No. 6 one of the bed-rooms for which 
you were paid ? — No, T was not paid. It was for a 
large drawing-room and two bed-rooms. 

5140. Was No. 6 one of those bed-rooms? — No. 

5141. But you stated to me that you had no objec- 
tion to their using other rooms, and No. 6 was used 
by Mr. Munster’s people t — It might without my know- 
ledge. I had no objection to their using it. 

5142. Did you not say that it was actually one of 
the rooms used by his people? — My servant told 

m .5143. What is that servant’s name? — Catherine 
Duggan. 

5144. Have you her still?— -She left me after the 
election. 

5145. Where is she now?— She was living with 
Mrs. Dolan of the Main-street since. 

5146. Is she there still ? — I do not know. 

5147. Did you ascertain why she had left ? — No. 

5148. Is Catherine Duggan a native of Cashel? — 
Yes, sir. 

5149. Do you know what her people here are? — I 
do not know, indeed. 

5150. What other servants had you in the hotel? 
I want to find out who was the person that slept in 
that room. It has been proved that Mr. Thomas Luby 
went to your house and was taken upstairs to that 
bed-room ; that after knocking at the door the door 
was opened, and he went into the bed-room ; that there 
was a candle lighting there, and a man in his trowsers 
and shirt, who seems to have got out of bed, then and 
there gave him .£30 ? — That was the only servant I 
had that night to my rooms. 

5151. You understand that, however disagreeable 
it may be to you, it is your duty, under the obligation 
of your oath, to give us every assistance to find out 
who that person was. Is there any servant in your 
house that will be able to give us any information ? — 
There is no servant in my house that knows anything 
about it. 

5152. Had you not a boots?— No, I had only a 
kitchen maid and servant. 

5153. But no man attended ? — No. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

5154. Was Catherine Duggan the only one who had 
recourse to the bed-rooms?— Yes, she was the only one 
that could tell that. 

5155. Mr. Molloy.— Who used to attend the din- 
ner-table? She was the only servant that used to 

attend the table. The kitchen servant always attended 
her, brought what she required to the doors, and then 
she attended the rooms. 

5156. Mr. Griffix. — D o you remember, at all, a 
man named Murrin, or some name like that, who was 
some servant in the employment of Mr. Leahy ? — Yes, 

I remember him. 

5157. What was his name exactly? — I think his 
name was Morrogh. 

5158. What was his Christian name? — I do not 
know. 

5159. He was stopping most of the time at Cun- 
ningham’s, I believe ? — This man that I mean slept at 
the hotel. 

5160. How often did he sleep at the hotel? — He 
slept there during the time lie remained. 

5161. How long did he remain? — Well, Ido not 
remember. I am sure he remained for a week. 

5162. That was the week of the election, I sup- 
pose?— No, I cannot say exactly ; I remember him being 
there. 

5163. Do you not remember seeing him there dur- 
ing the election— Mr. Leahy was there then?— Mr. 
Leahy was. 

5164. Do you not remember that this man of whom 
we are speaking was there too? — I remember him 
being there, but I cannot say he was there during the 
week of the election. 

5165. What kind of man was he ? — A middle-sized, 
dark-complexioned man. 

5166. What age was he— was he a young man?— 
No ; middle-aged— not a young man. 

5167. About forty?— Yes, I think so. 

5168. What was he doing about Mr. Leahy do you 
know ? — I do not know. I was always in the bar, at 
my own business. 

5169. You saw this man going in and out the hotel? 
—Yes. 

5170. You do not know had he been stopping at 
Cunningham’s before he came to you? — No, I think 
he came direct to me. 

5171. He is not a Cashel man, I believe ?— I think 
not. I believe he came with some of Mr. Munster’s 


party. 

5172. Mr. Waters, q.c. — With whom did you 
make the arrangement for your house during the 
election ? — With Mr. Richardson. 

5173. What were you to be paid for it? — £30 for 
the use of a drawing-room and two bed-rooms. 

5174. During the election? — During the election. 

5175. How much money have you been paid by 
Mr. Richardson or anybody else on account of the use 
of your hotel and anything consumed in it during the 
election by Mr. Munster’s people ? — I have received 
in all £228, including cars. 

5176. How much was the amount for the cars?— 
I think I furnished the car bill separately. 


Mr. E. II. Biggin recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 
i, have you Mrs. Corcoran’s car bill ? — No, sir. 


Mrs. Corcoran's examination 

5178. Can you tell me how much it was, Mrs. Cor- 
coran ? — I could let you know. 

5179. You said £228 was what you got altogether ; 
£30 was for the use of the rooms ; the portion for cars 
you are notable to tell me at present? — No, but the 
cars are included. 

5180. What was the rest of the money for? — For 


resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

Mr. Munster’s party; they were staying from the first 
time he came to Cashel — they were living at the liote . 
518'l. Mr. Leahy was stopping there? — He was. 

5182. And his bill was paid by Mr. Munster?— 
All went in the general account. 

5183. Was Mr. Patrick Laffan staying there ?-H e 
sometimes dined. 
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5184. Did he sleep there ? — He did, I think, once 
or twice he happened to sit up late. 

5185. Do you recollect if he slept there the night 
before the election ? — I could not recollect. 

5186. There were a great number of people there 
-itat niglit*— Yes. 

5187. And we understand there was dancing ana 
«reat hilarity amongst some of the company ? — I know 
they occupied the coffee-room and amuse&'themselves 
the best way they could. 

5188. Were they voters! — I cannot say. 

5189. You surely know the voters %— Very few 
voters I know. 

5190. You are a long time living in Cashel? — Yes. 

5191. Then you know a great many of the voters 
of Cashel — you saw them there that night ? — There 
were a great many in the house that were not voters. 

5192. And I am sure there were a great many who 
were voters 1 — Well, I suppose so. 

5193. And you supplied drink to them, I suppose, 
that night ? — There were refreshments that night. 

5194. And of course you can tell the value of the 
.drink you supplied that night!— The refreshment 
given that night was ordered by Mr. Cahill, which I 
am not paid for yet. 

5195. What Mr. Cahill is that?— He lives in the 
Main-street. 

5196. Is that old Mr. Cahill? — Yes. 

5197. Do you mean all that was ordered that night? 
—Yes ■ he was the principal person that ordered. He 
said lro would be accountable for what went into the 

5198. But there were several rooms occupied? — 
There were. 

5199. We have it that Mr. John Bernard O’Meara 
and some of his friends were in one room, and never 
saw those that were dancing at all ? — They were. 

5200. But refreshment was sent to that room ? — 
When the servant came to the bar I gave whatever 
was wanted, and did not mind where it went to. 


5201. Do you mean that what was sent to the Sixth 'Day. 

coffee-room was not included in the general bill ? — October 9. 

All went into the general bill ; but when Mr. Richard- - — 

son was paying he would not pay for the supply to Mrs- Corco- 
tlie coffee-room, and he deducted it, and I am not paid ran - 

it yet. 

5202. How much was the amount of it? — £20 
12s. 6 d,, I think. 

5203. I understood that the amount you got was 
£258 ? — The use of the rooms was not included in the 
account. I was paid that after the agreement was 
made. 

5204. Then the £228 was altogether for refresh- 
ments and provisions ? — Yes. 

5205. £20 12s. 6 d. remains unpaid? — Yes. 

5206. And Mr. Richardson told you it should be 
deducted ? — Yes, that he could not certify it. 

5207. Did he tell you that it would be paid at any 
future time, or lead you to suppose it would ? — No, he 
said nothing. 

5208. Did you ever ask Mr. Munster for it? — I 
did; I applied for it to Mr. Munster, and got no 
answer. 

5209. Did you apply to anybody else ? — I applied to 
Miss Sterne for the balance of the election account, 
and got no answer. 

5210. Was it by letter you applied? — Yes. 

'5211. Did you ever apply verbally to anyone? — ■ 

No, not to any of Mr. Munster’s people. 

5212. Did you ask Mr. Cahill ? — No, I did not ask 
Mr . Cahill a word about it. 

5213. You never asked Mr. Cahill? — No. 

5214. I suppose you do not think Mr. Cahill is the 
person to pay it ? — I do not know. 

5215. Mr. Munster wishes to know if you had a 
son in the employment of Mr. O’Beirne in the bank 
at the time of the election ? — Yes, I had. 


PatHci &«;.*■ m called, tat did not appear ; OTiontoa Meara, teas called, tat did not appear. 


Patrick Eackett sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. Patrick 

Hackett 


5216. Mr. Hackett, you live at Mrs. Dolan’s I 
believe, in this town? — Yes, sir. 

5217. And you manage her business? — Yes. 

5218. May I ask what the business is ? — General 
business. 

5219. Is that the place where Catherine Duggan 
was lately a servant? — Yes. 

5220. Is she there still ? — No, she left on Sunday 
from Mrs. Dolan’s, for the purpose of going to Eng- 
land with her husband some day in the week. 

5221. Do you know if she has left the town? — I 
am quite sure she has. 

5222. And she has got married since? — She was 
married previously ; I think she got married about 
the time of the election. 

[Mr. Munster . — I am in a position to give some 
information about that person. I gave the money to 
enable her to be married, about eight months ago, at a 
rough guess.] 

5223. I believe, Mr. Hackett, that you were in- 
terested about Mr. Munster at the last election ? — 
In the very last days of it I was, sir ; I refused to 
interfere in the early part of it. 

5224. Are you a voter yourself ? — No sir. 

5225. But I believe you have considerable influ- 
ence ? — I thought 1 had, but I refused to use it until 
the very last day. 

5226. But you did ultimately use it ? — I did ; 
those on whom I called were pledged, and I did not 
press the matter. 

5227. Who were they ? — I sent for one or two, 
and they refused to come. 

C 


5228. Whowerethey? — Pat Halloran and Jer. Neill. 

5229. Are those persons voters of the town of 
Cashel ? — They are voters on the Commons. 

5230. Anybody else ? — I called on one or two 
others, and they were pledged also. 

5231. On whom did you call?— Dan Dwyer and 
Edward Keating. 

5232. You sent for Halloran and Neill ? — Yes, and 
they refused to come to me; I called on the others 
and they were pledged. 

5233. Did you not call on, or send for, more than 
those four? — Never. 

5234. Do you know anything of any money having 
been given to any voter at the last election ? — Not to 
my knowledge. 

5235. Or given for voters? — I heard of it, but be- 
yond hearing I do not know who got it. 

5236. Did you give any money to anyone yourself? 
— I did, sir. 

5237. How much ? — I paid two persons two thirty- 
fives. 

5238. To whom was the first £35 given ? — One was 
for John Molony, and the other for Halley. 

5239. Is Molony a voter ?— Yes, sir. 

5240. Where did you pay the money to John 
Molony ? — In Mrs. Dolan’s house I paid it. 

5241. That was for his vote at the election?— Well, 
it appears to me that it was, for the money was left 
with me to dispose of it. 

5242. Is that John Molony of Can-on? — Yes, sir. 

5243. On what day did you pay him that £35 ? — I 
cannot sav exactly, but I think it was some dayin April. 

O 
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Patrick” 

Hackett. 


5244. Was it after the election? — Long after the 
election — even after the petition. 

5245. Who gave you the money to give to him ? — 
It was left to me by Mr. Laffan. 

5246. By which Mr. Laffan? — Mr. Patrick Laffan. 
He told me those persons would call on me, and we 
had no further conversation about it. 

5247. When did Mr. Patrick Laffan give you the 
money ? — I think it was some time previous to the 
election. 

5248. Was it long previous to the election ?— Not 
long. 

5249. Molony came to you in April ; was it by ap- 
pointment, or how was it? — He saw me some time 
previously and asked me would I give the money. I 
told him hold on for some time, that it was all right. 
Then he came subsequently. 

5250. Did he come to you more than once ? — He 
came once, and I told him it would be all right. 

5251. Did he say that anybody told him to come to 
you ? — No, never. Oh, I understood that there was 
an arrangement between himself and some friends of 
Mr. Munster. 

5252. Who were the friends of Mr. Munster with 
whom there was an arrangement ? — I think it must be 
Mr. Laffan. 

5253. On the last occasion that he came to you, 
when you paid him the money, did any conversation 
occur between you ; did he say that anybody but Mr. 
Patrick Laffan told him to come ? — He did not say 
then, sir. 

5254. Did he at any time ? — He never told me that 
anyone told him come. 

5255. Had you any conversation with any person 
about this money except Mr. Patrick Laffan and John 
Molony ? — Never. 

5256. Had you any conversation with any other 
person interested for Mr. Minister ? — No, sir. I never 
went to their committee rooms, or mixed with them 
at all. 

5257. Was it in Mrs. Dolan’s house that Mr. 
Laffan asked you to keep this money ? — I think it was 
in Mrs. Dolan’s garden. I kept it in a private drawer. 
I had no conversation with others about it. Anybody 
never spoke to me about it. 

5258. To whom did you pay another £35? — -To 
Michael Halley. 

5259. Was his name also mentioned by Mr. Patrick 
Laffan as a person who was to be paid by you ? — Yes. 

5260. And it was for his vote? — Well, I do not 
know, sir. It must have been, I fancy. 

5261. Did he say it was for anything else? — He did 
not say it was for anything, but I understood that 
pretty well. I do not know that they gave any value. 
I am not aware they did. 

5262. Is it Michael Halley? — Michael Halley. 

5263. Where does he live? — In Carron also. 

5264. Is CaiTon in the town of Cashel ? — On the 
Commons. 

5265. After you got the money from Mr. Patrick 
Laffan how soon did Halley call ? — Some short time 
after the election, but I refused to give it then, as the 
petition was talked about. 

5266. Did you give that as a reason for refusing to 
give the money then ? — I did. 

5267. Then it was perfectly understood between 
you and those men that they were to get that money 
for their votes ? — I did not tell them ; I do not know. 

5268. You told them that you would not give them 
the money until after the petition ? — I did. 

5269. You were aware that they had voted for Mr. 
Munster? — I knew they did. 

5270. You referred in conversation with them to 
their having voted for Mr. Munster? — They talked 
of it. 

5271. When did you pay Halley? — -The very same 
time as Molony. I think it was in April, or there- 
abouts. 

5272. Was all the £35 for Halley?— Yes. 

5273. That is rather above the usual figure, is it 


not ? — I had nothing to do with the arrangement of 
the figure. 

5274. But it is over it? — I suppose so from what 
I have heard. I was made the medium. 

5275. Is that all the money you got ? — That is all. 
All the money I got I handed back to Mr. Laffan. 

5276. How much more did you get? — I kept no ac- 
count. 

5277. How much did you get; give me some idea 
of the amount? — I got altogether, I think, over £100. 

5278. That is including the £70 you have now ac- 
counted for ? — All inclusive. I handed back the dif- 
ference to Mr. Laffan. 

5279. Did you get all the money together from Mr. 
Laffan ? — I think I got it two different times. 

5280. You got £70 in one sum, was that the first? 
— I did not get any particular sum. I think I got £80 
or £90 first. 

5281. I understood you to say it was in Mrs. Dolan’s 
garden Mr. Patrick Laffan gave you those two sums 
of £35 each, and told you that John Moloney and 
Michael Halley would call on you ? — I did not mention 
that; I mentioned a sum of money; I did not say 
any particular sum. 

5282. You got over £100 in two payments ? — Some- 
thing over £100. 

5283. It was given to you in two payments? — In 
two payments at two different times. 

52S4. When you got the first portion, Mr. Patrick 
Laffan said that John Moloney and Michael Halley 
would call on you, and that they were to get £35 
each ? — Yes. 

5285. What other men did he say ? — He did not 
say any other men, but he was under the impression 
that I could influence others. 

5286. Were there no names mentioned ? — No names 
mentioned. 

5287. Was the rest of the money to be applied at 
your discretion ? — I believe so : that I might use it as 
I pleased. 

5288. To influence votes at the election ? — I called 
on those people. 

5289. It was given to you to influence votes at the 
election ? — I understood so. 

5290. Was it after you got the money that you 
called on the people you have named ? — It was. 

5291. Just mention them again ? — I sent for Hallo- 
ran and Neill. 

5292. Those were people from the Commons ? — Yes. 

5293. And you called on Keating and Dwyer ? — 
Yes. . 

5294. Are these also people from the Commons ? — 
Yes. 

5295. Which Dwyer is that? — Dan Dwyer. 

5296. Did you mention anything about the money 
to Keating or Dwyer ? — I do not think I did. When 
I found they were engaged I did not press them. 

5297. Did you mention anything about money to 
anybody else ? — I do not think I did ; I had no con- 
versation with any others with regai-d to money or 
terms. 

5298. Had you any communication with reference 
to votes with the wives, or daughters, or sisters, of any 
voters ? — No, sir. I spoke to another person ; I think 
her name was Alice Stapleton, the daughter of Daniel 
Stapleton. I asked her would her father vote for Mr. 
Munster, and she gave me no decided answer. I think 
her father voted for Mr. O’Beirne. 

5299. Did you tell her that something would be 
received by his voting for Mr. Munster? — I think I 
gave her that to understand, sir. 

5300. Mr. Griffin. — How did Halloran and Neill 
vote? — I think they voted for Mr. O’Beirne. 

5301. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you know a man 
named Cunningham ?— I know two of the name, 
Thomas and Patrick ; Thomas is the father of Patrick. 

5302. Do you know anyone else named Cunning- 
ham ? — I do not know a third person named Cunning- 
ham. 

5303. Do you know Richard Cunningham ? — No, sir. 
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5304. Do you know Richard Cu mmi ns 1 — I do, sir. 

5305. Have you seen Patrick Cunningham lately ? 
Not for the last week or more ; some short time. 

5306. Cummins, I believe, is a voter on the Com- 
mons 1 ?— Yes, sir. 

5307. Did you ever see him about his votes — I 
never spoke to him at all, sir, on that occasion, with 
reference to the election. 

5308. Now, I must ask you if you knew anything of 
the election of 1865 ? — No, sir, I mean so far as to in- 
terfere, but I did not directly or indirectly interfere by 
offering a bribe or anything that way. I talked to the 
people. 

5309. I did not ask you very plainly about Dwyer 
and Keating. When you called on them you found they 
were pledged 1 — Yes, sir. 

5310. Did you mention to them that there was 
something to be got by their voting for Mr. Munster 1 ? 

• —I did not broach the matter. They were very stem 
and said they should go with the neighbours. 

5311. To whom were they pledged ?— To Mr. 
O’Beirne. I did not press them. 

5312. They said they should go with the neighbours ; 
which neighbours ?— There appeared to have been a 
body pledged to vote for Mr. O’Beime — all the Com- 
mons people. 

5313. Halloran and Neill did not come to you? — 
No, they did not come. 

5314. You never saw them or spoke to them on 
the subject? — Not before the election ; I did since. 

5315. Had you any conversation with them about 
money ? — No. 

5316. Or with any others of the Commons people ? 

No, I never touched on the subject after the election. 

I kept to my own legitimate business. 

5317. You have told us very frankly, I am bound 
to say. Do you know of any other matters touching 
this inquirv, than those you have already told us ? — 
No, sir. 

531S. Mr. Griffin. — Did you hear of any promises 
made to voters ? — No, sir, I did not mix myself up 
much with it. 

5319. When Dwyer and Keating told you that they 
were pledged to Mr. O’Beirne, did they say anything 
aboxit having passed notes ? — No, sir, I did not enter 
it that. 

5320. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Can you fix the time when 


the money was given to you by Mr. Laffan ? — I do not Sixth Day. 
think it was more than a week before the election. October 9 

It was not at all a week, because I refused to interfere 

at all until after the nomination. After the nomination Patrick 
I got it. 

5321. That is, the day before the election ? — It must 
have been after the nomination day, for I refused to 
have anything at all to say in the matter until after 
the nomination. 

5322. Are you quite sure that it was before the 
polling was over? — It must have been. 

5323. Therefore it was either the day between the 
nomination and the polling, or it was the day of 
polling ? — Either of these days. 

5324. Who pressed you before then to interfere ? — 

I think Mr. Michael Laffan asked me to give a helping 
hand, and I gave some reasons to him not to interfere. 

5325. What were the reasons ? — Mr. Vincent Scully 
was a candidate. There is a relative of mine doing 
business for them. They called on me to interfere, 
and I told them I had no influence. As I did not do 
anything for Mr. Scully I would not do anything . 
against him. WTien he withdrew I thought I would 
do what I could for Mi - . Munstei - . 

5326. When did you get the remainder of the money 
from Mr. Patrick Laffan? — Immediately after the 


election. 

5327. You got two sums ; the first after the nomi- 
nation day? — Yes. 

5328. When did you get the second ? — It must have 
been the day after. I must have got the money first 
on the nomination day, for I got it on two different 
days. 

5329. On two different days ? — Yes, or early on one, 
and late the same day, I got the two sums. 

5330. You got the two sums before the election, and 
after the nomination ? — Yes, sir. 

5331. After you knew you would not use any more 
of the money you handed back the difference ? — Yes. 

5332. How much did you hand back? — I assure 
you I could not tell you exactly. I know he kindly 
pressed me to take something for my own services and 
I would not have it. I wrote to him to that effect. 

5333. You wrote to Mr. Patrick Laffan ?— I wrote 
to him to say that I would not have anything for my 
own services. 


James Mulcahy sworn ; examined by Mi - . Molloy. 


5334. Do you live at Bohermoor ? — I do, sir. 

5335. Are you one of the Commons people?— No, 
sir, for I live in the town. 

5336. Did you vote at the last election? — I did, 
your worship. 

5337. For whom did you vote ?— For Mr. Munster, 
sir. 

5338. You have a family ? — I have, sir. 

5339. How many sons have you? — Six. 

5340. Tell me their names ? — I have but five now — 
Andrew, Thomas, Michael, 'Edmond, and John. I had 
Janies until a month ago. 

5341. How old is Michael? — Something about 
twenty-five years. 

5342. Is Tom older or younger? — He is older; but 
Michael is a clerk in Clonmel ; he is not here at all. 

5343. How old is Tom?— About twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine. 

5344. What was he doing at the election ? — By gor, 
I see him doing nothing, only running about. 

5345. Was he engaged on any side in the election ? 
— I cannot say. I am on my oath on the brink of 
the grave. I didn’t know what they were doing. I 
always should stay inside, I am bad in my health. 

5346. Does Tom live with you ? — He do. 

5347. And does he mind your business? — Yes. 

5348. What business do you follow ? — Always at 
contracts. 


5349. Roads?— Roads ; every place I can make by 
a contract. 

5350. Is it Tom that always attends to the doing of 
the contracts for you ? — It is himself and two more. 

5351. Was Tom employed by either candidate at 
the last election?— I do not know. He might for 
what I know. He never told me about it. 

5352. Who canvassed you in the last election ? — 
Mr. Laffan’s father, old Mr. Laffan, I being his tenant, 
and he asked me would I vote for Ins friend, and I told 
him I would. 

5353. Was he the only person that canvassed you 
at the last election %— By gor he was, and Mr. Michael 
Laffan and Mr. Munster after that promise came to 
my room, and I told Mr. Munster that I would vote 
for him. 

5354. As he was Dan Laffan’s friend ? — Yes. 

5355. Did you vote at the election of ’65 ? — I did. 

5356. For whom did yon vote in 1865 ? — For Mr. 
O’Beirne. 

5357: Now why did you turn round from Mr. 
O’Beirnc ? — Why should I go against my landlord ? 

5358. Did you not go against your landlord’s'friend 
in ’65 ? — I did not, sir. 

5359. Did you not vote against John Lanigan in 
> 65 1 — I did, sir, certainly. 

5360. Was not Mr. Laffan supporting John Lanigan 
in ’65 ? — He was. 

O 2 


Mulcahy. 
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5361. And you went against him? — I did. 

5362. What did Mr. O’Beime do to displease you 
in the meantime ? — He did nothing to me, nor I asked 
him nothing, nor I got nothing from either one or 
the other this thirty-live years. 

5363. Did you vote for John Lanigan in ’59?— 
I did not, sir ; I had no vote at that time. 

5364. He was a Tipperary man? — He was, sir. 

5365. And you would not vote for him ? — I did not. 

5366. Even for your landlord? — I did not. 

5367. What was it that Mr. O’Beirne did to displease 
you. Surely he did not change his principles or politics 
after the time you voted for him? — When my land- 
lord asked me to vote along with him, I told him I 
would. 

5368. Did he not ask you in ’65 to vote along with 
him for John Lanigan? — He did not, sir. 

5369. He did not? — No, sir, Mr. Laffan did not. 

5370. Did Mr. Lanigan himself canvass you in ’65 ? 
— He did. 

5371. And you would not vote for him? — I would 
not. 

5372. Why did you prefer Mr. O’Beirne to John 
Lanigan in ’65 ? — Because Mr. Laffan asked me and I 
did not know Mr. Munster’s people. 

5373. I am asking you Mr. Mulcahy, why in ’65 
you preferred Mr. O’Beirne to Mr. Lanigan ? — It was 
all to my own wishes. 

5374. But why, tell me, did you prefer Mr. O’Beirne? 
— Well, I don’t know. 

5375. Come now, tell me why you voted for him. 
Did you not get money in ’65 ? — Money ? 

5376. Yes? — This thirty-five years I didn’t get the 
value of that stick, sir, by any election, nor ask it, nor 
never >vas promised it, nor never expected it. 

5-377. Was it not the boys that told you you should 
vote for Mr. O’Beirne in ’65 ? — Faith it was not ; it 
was not, your worship. 

5378. Did your sons get anything in ’65 ? — Nothing. 


5379. Did your sons tell you that you should 
desert Mr. O’Beirne and vote for Mr. Munster?— I 
shoidd have my own way. 

5380. Is your wife alive ? — She is. 

5381. You would pay regard to what the Mrs. would 
tell you, and the boys ? — My mind was made up to 
vote for Mr. O’Beirne atthat time. 

5382. Did any person say to you, “oh, you cannot 
go with' Mr. O’Beime this time ; you must go with 
the person Tom is engaged for ” ? — I was checked by 
no one, nor I am not obliged to do so by no man, 
either landlord or anybody else. 

5383. Did any person tell you you could not go 
with Mr. O’Beime this time as Tom was engaged ? — 
No, it was myself that told Mr. O’Beime when he 
came to my house, I would not vote for him. 

53S4. Did Tom tell you that he was to get any- 
thing? — No, nor to my knowledge he did not get any- 
thing. • 

5385. Did he tell you he had a claim on Mr. 
Munster? — I suppose he was running about canvas- 
sing for him. 

5386. Was he doing it for nothing ? — For nothing ! 
faith, I don’t know. He got nothing at all events. 

5387. You know all about the claim he has on Mr. 
Munster for what he did for him at the election ?— 
No, sir. 

5388. Would you be astonished to find he sent in a 
bill to Mr. Munster? — He did. 

5389. So you know that he sent in a bill to Mr. 
Munster? — A bill ! I can give my solemn oath I do 
not ; on the mortal spot that I don’t know it. A 
bill! 

5390. Did you hear that he sent in a bill for his 
services? — I can give the same oath that I didn’t 
hear it. 

5391. Nor that he sent in an account? — Nor sent 
in an account. 


Mr. E. II. Biggin recalled by Mr. Molloy. 

5392. Mr. Biggin have you got claim number eleven? — Yes. [Hands it in.] 


James Mvlcahy's examination resumed ; by Mr. Molloy. 


5393. Are you the person in whose name the con- 
tracts are taken ? — Yes. 

5394. Who sends in the proposal for you ? Do you 
write it out yourself? — My eldest sou, Andrew; and 
I go with it myself. 

5395. Tell me, is that Andrew’s writing? (is handed 
claim No. 11) — Begar, I don’t think it is. 

5396. Tell me whose handwriting you think it is ? 
— Begar, I don’t know. 

5397. I do not want you to swear positively ? — If I 
was on my oath I do not, sir. 

5398. But you are on your oath ? — Sure I am, sir. 
[Is handed claim No. 69]. Begar, that is very like 
Andrew’s writing. 

5399. Do you not think both are like Andrew’s ? — 
I don’t know. 

5400. What was he doing for Mr. Laffan? — He was 
at business for him for over three months. 

5401. What was he doing for Mr. Munster during 
the three months? — Writing and messaging. 

5402. How old is Andrew ? — I believe about thirty- 
two. 

5403. Does he live with you also? — Also. 

5404. When was he employed at those messages 
for Mr. Munster? — Before the election. 

5405. Who employed him? — At the first time that 
Mr. Munster came to town. 

5406. How soon after Mi-. Munster came to town 
was he employed ? — I can’t tell. 


5407. Who employed him? — I believe it is Mr. 
Michael Laffan. 

5408. How much of his time was taken up by this 
employment ? — Faith, I don’t know, sir. 

5409. You live in the same house ? — By my credit 
I don’t know. Part of the days he would be out the 
whole day ; other days a few hours, and so on. 

5410 What did he tell you he was to get for that 
employment ? — He didn’t tell me anything. 

5411. Did you not say to lain, “if you go on this 
way neglecting the roads, it will not do ” ? — He never 
handled a shovel nor a spade. 

5412. Did he tell you what he was to get? — He 
never did. 

5413. Did he ever speak to you about how you 
were to vote? — Never to my knowledge. 

5414. Had you any conversation with him about 
how you were to vote ? — I had not. 

5415. Did you ever speak to him about it? — Never, 
your worship ; I am telling you the truth. I am a man 
that generally — mostly give all my time, saving your 
worship’s pi-esence, in bed, and I am badly healthed. 

5416. Did your son get anything on account of the 
election ? — Not to my knowledge. 

5417. Listen to this [claim for £10, dated 7th De- 
cember, 1868, read]? — It is not the same way with 
Tom as Andrew. 

5418. Was Tom as busy as Andrew? — He was not 
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Thomas Meara sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


5419. You voted for Mr. Munster at the last elec- 

^°5420^You are^l the & father of Mr. John Bernard 
O’Meara, who was examined here to-day ? — Yes, sir. 

5421 ’When were you first canvassed for Mr. 
Munster? — Well, I couldn’t exactly say the day or 
the week, but Mr. O’Beime canvassed me before Mr. 

^5 422. What did you say to Mr. O’Beime when he 
went and canvassed you ? — I told him I would reserve 

^5423? Bid you vote in the election of ’65 ?— No. 

5424. You had no vote then? — No, sir. 

5425. You had not made up your mind how you 
■would vote when Mr. O’Beime canvassed you ? I in- 
tended my vote for Mr. Munster, knowing he would 

' be a fit and proper person to represent our borough. 

5426. Had Mr. Munster at that time employed your 

aon ? Not to my knowledge at that time. 

5427 Do you remember when that interview oc- 
curredi— I have not the day of the month nor the 
month, but I know some time about eleven months 
„„o when Mr. Munster came to town, lo the best 
of my knowledge it is nearly eleven months ago. 

5428. At the time that Mr. O’Beirne canvassed you 
Mr. Munster had come to town ?— Mr. Munster was 
in town before Mr. O’Beime, sir; but Mr. 0 Bemie 
canvassed me before Mr. Munster. 

5429 That would be in the early part of November 
or the ,end of October ? — I don’t know, sir 

[Mr. Michael J. Laffan.— It was from the 20th to 
the 25th October— say from the ISth to the 26th— 
that was about the time.] , 

5430. You knew at that time that Mr. Munster was 
corning ? — I heard he was coming. 

5431 When you spoke to Mr. 0 Beirne Mr. Mini- 
ster was in town?— Mr. Munster was spoken of before 
that. . , r 

5432. Had Mr. Munster arrived at the time Mr. 
O’Beirne canvassed you ? — I cannot say ; I believe not. 
In a few days, I believe. I cannot swear to it, sir. 

5433. Your son told us that he was engaged about 

the 20th September— that was a month or very nearly 
a month before Mr. Munster came to town?— My re- 
collection leads mo, sir, that Mr. Munster was in town 
previous to Mr. O’Beirne. Ar , r 

5434 If your son was engaged before Mr. Munster 
came, he was engaged before you were canvassed by 
Mr. O’Beime ?— He was working in Mr. kaftans 
office ; he was working for Mr. Laffan, I believe, pre- 
vious to' the late election of Cashel, doing his own 
private business. 

5435. Do you remember your son telling you tnat 
he was engaged about the election ? — I believe it was 
Doctor Laffan got him the job. I don’t know, sir, 
any more than I knew he spent some time in Mr. 
Munster’s hotel. 

5436. That was at the time of the election ( — 
During the election. 

5437. Did he ever tell you that he got £3 as part 
payment? — He told me he got a small sum of money, 
but I cannot say how much it was. 

5438. That was before Mr. O’Beime canvassed you ( 
—After, sir. Mr. O’Beime canvassed me long after. 

5439. You heard of this employment of your son 
before Mr. O’Beime canvassed you ? — My son told me 
he got a small trifle from Mr. Laffan. 

5440. It was after your son told you that that Mr. 
O’Beirne came to you ? — I think Mr. O’Beirne came 
to me, sir, before that, to the best of my knowledge ; 
for Mr. O’Beime came to me and canvassed the Main- 
street of Cashel in the first days he entered Cashel ; 
and my son was doing business previous — before that, 
I believe — for Mr. Laffan. 

5441. After the election, do you remember a con- 
versation with him about a claim on Mr. Munster . 

I never heard it, sir. 

5442. Your son told us that you and he had some talk 


October b 

about Mr. Munster’s owing him money for the work he 

had done during the election 1 — If my son stated that, Thomas 
sir, I do not believe it to be true ; for he and I never 
spoke about his statement to Mr. Munster. 

5443. Did you know that your son had sent in a 
claim? — I heard he did, sir. 

5444. From whom did you hear it?— I. heard a 
rumour in my own house. My son is a schoolboy, sir, 
and I am a working man. I am from six in the morn- 
ing to ten at night at work, and I have no communi- 
cation whatever in the street. 

5445. What is your occupation? — I am a tailor by 

trade, sir. . 

5446. When you heard this rumour m your house 

did you say anything about it to your son? I never 
interfered, sir. . 

5447. Did you ask him any thing about it? — IN ever. 

5448. Did be tell you anything about it ? — Never. 

5449. What is your son’s name? — John Meara, sir. 

5450. If your son said he told you about the claim . 
would he be making a mistake ? — I might be making 

a mistake ; but I don’t remember it. 

5451. Did you ever do work for Mr. Munster? — I 

did, sir. . , ,. 

5452. What did you do for him? — I couldnt 
account, sir. I am working for Mr. Munster and his 
friends since he was a fortnight in town, up to the 
present day. 

5453. How much do you think you got Irom him 
altogether ? — I couldn’t tell you. Every job of work 
I done for Mr. Munster I furnished him with my bill, 
and lie paid on tie spot I am a poor man, and I could 
not let my bill remain three or four months. He 

always paid my little bills at all times. 

5454 Did they come to £50? — No, sir, nor £30. 

5455' Did they come to £20 ? — I don’t know, sir ; 
but I am certain they didn’t come to half the sum 
you mentioned. 

5456. That is, they did not come to £25 ? — To the 
best of my knowledge they did not. 

5457. Would you swear they did not amount to £2o ! 

I kept no book account of my. bills to Mr. Munster. 

5458. What work did you do for him? — I couldn’t 

tell you, sir. Can a tradesman that is dealing with 
three or four hundred people keep an account of one 
man’s custom ? Eh, I ask you ? . 

5459. Mr. Molloy.— Answer the question?— Yes, 
but that is getting too good. 

5460. Mr. Waters, q.c— You are able to answer 
the question very well if you like. Answer the 
question— what work did you do for Mr. Munster? 

You had no customer like Mr. Munster, giving you 
four or five pounds worth at a time?— I had not, sir; 
and if I had four or five like him I wouldn’t care for 
the gentry of Cashel. I made for Mr. Munster ana 
made for his sons, and made for his servants, and made 
for his friends. . . 

5461. Mr. Griffin. — You did all his tailoring 

work ? — I did, sir. „ . , 

5462. When did you first do any work lor Him i- - 
first — he wasn’t long in town at the time. 

5463 Was the first piece of work you did for lum 
before or after Mr. O’Beirne came to you?— I think 
Mr O’Beime canvassed me long before. 

5464. You told me that Mr. O’Beime did not come 
to you until after Mr. Munster ? — Yes. 

5465. You say Mr. Munster gave you work almost 
immediately on his coming ?— I think to the best of 
my knowledge Mr. O’Beime canvassed me before Mr. 
Munster employed me as his tailor. 

5466. Are you positive of that? — lam not posi- 
tive, but to the best of my knowledge. 

5467. Do you provide materials for clothes? — -No, 
sir. I have not means for that, sir ; but Mr. Munster 
purchased in the shop and I worked the materials. 

5468 Where did Mr. Munster buy the tlmigs, do 
you know?— He bought them in every drapery house 
in town. He bought them in Cork, in Dublin, in 
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ster says it was not with the witness, but with his 

rhomas son Mathew, that he dealt.] 

5469. Have you a son called Mathew 1 — Yes, sir. 

5470. What is Mathew % — He is my eldest son, 
sir. It is he measured Mr. Munster. 

' 5471. He is a working tailor ? — Yes, sir. 

5472. Does he live with you? — He do, sir. I am 
the conductor of the house. I know my own business. 

5473. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Mr. Munster says it was 
with Mathew he was dealing, and you say it was with 
you ? — I consider when I am the man of the house it 
was with me Mr. Munster dealt. 

[Mr. Munster. — Would, you please to ask the -wit- 
ness, sir, if he ever saw me on his own business in his 
life?] 

5474. Did you ever see Mr. Munster on your own 
business ? — Never. 

5475. Mr. Griffin. — Was it your son Mathew that 
did all the tailoring business for you ? — I sent my son 
on every business to Mr. Munster’s. I being the man 
of the house, my son measured and got his orders. 

5476. Do you say you had no conversation with 
your son about the claim he put in ? — No, sir ; he told 
me he put in his claim, and I have no knowledge of it. 

5477. He told you he put in his claim ? — Yes. 

5478. Do you remember whether you thought he 
asked too much or too little ? — No. 

5479. You do not remember? — No. 

5480. What would you have expected him to do 
with the amount of his claim, if he got it from Mr. 
Munster. If he got £20 or ,£30, do you think he 
ought to have given any of it to you ? — I don’t want 
it from him. I am able to earn. 

5481. Would you expect it if lie got it? — I don’t 
expect a s hi lling from him, but he expects a hundred 
pounds from me. 

5482. If he had got the money would you have ex- 
pected it ? — Not a shilling ; but I wish he may get 
money to take him out of the country, because he is a 
burden in my house. 

5483. As he is a burden, I suppose if he got money 
you would expect it ? — I want money from no man. I 
have hands to earn money. 

5484. Mr. Molloy. — Would you not like a little 
for your vote ? — I am not covetous. I have hands 
to earn money. 

5485. Would you not take money for your vote? 

If I got money in a fail- way I would take it. 

5486. Would you not take money for your vote at 
the election if it was going?— I would, but 1 was not 
offered it. I lost the chance. 

5487. Mr. Griffin. — How did you lose the chance ? 
— Because I didn’t go in the way of getting it. 

5488. Mr. Munster is a very charitable man? —I 
believe he is. 

5489. Would you be surprised if Mr. Munster gave 
you anything now ? — I don’t expect it, nor I don’t 
want it. I want nothing from no man only my earn- 
ings, and that I will get. 

5490. Did anyone say he would “ make it all 
right,” or offer you any inducement to vote for Mr. 
Munster? — Not one man connected with Mr. Mun- 
ster ever made me the slightest promise for my vote. 

5491. Mr. Molloy. — Did any person in the world 
offer you any inducement?— No inducement whatever. 

5492. Why, when Mr. Griffin asked you the ques- 
tion, did you say “ No person connected with Mr. 
Munster ?” — I am an illiterate man ; I might not un- 
derstand Mr. Griffin. Explain the word, and I’ll give 
an answei-. 

5493. Mr. Griffin. — My question is, did anybody, 
on any side, offer you any inducement, or tell you it 
would be well for you, or offer you any advantage, or 
tell you it would be all right, or anything of that kind, 
if you voted for Mr. O’Beirne, or Mr. Munster ? — I 
will tell you, Mr. Griffin. No man at Mr. Munster’s 
side, ever, at Mr. Munster’s side, ever made me a pro- 
mise of a shilling ; nor neither did they make me a 
promise of a shilling at Mr. O’Beime’s side. You are 


putting the questions veiy hard to me, gentlemen. Of 
course I did give my support to Mr. Munster, when 
I considered Mr. Munster the best man for our unfor- 
tunate town. 

5494. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You were getting a good 
deal of work from him ? — I did not know what I would 
get at the time. 

5495. Did you not get work from him ? — Af ter the 
election I earned the most from him ; not before the 
election. No money could induce me, sir. 

5496. That is, to vote against your principles? I 

couldn’t vote for a schemer, and turn my back to an 
honest man e’er a day. 

5497. You would not vote against your principles 
but you might vote for a man according to your prin- 
ciples, and take money if he offered it l— If it was le^al 
I would. 

5 198. Legal or illegal you would take it — we know 
that very well. Were you not induced to vote for Mr. 
Munster because he was living here and spending 
money? — I know the man for along time. 

5499. Answer my question straightforwardly; if 

you do not, I will do something you do not like? I 

don’t care, sir. 

5500. Answer my question, sir. Were you induced 
to vote for Mr. Munster because Mr. Munster was 
living here and spending money, and you expected to 
get some of it l — I will give an answer to that. 

5501. Answer it ? — At the time I authorized my 
son, at the time Mr. Munster came around in his car- 
riage, that I pledged myself. 

5502. What did you authorize your son? — I told 
my son, as being a working man, and not fit to appear 
in Mr. Munster’s carriage, to promise Mr. Munster 
my support ; and the same time I really believe Mr. 
Munster was not one week in town ; nor neither do I 
believe did I earn £1 of Mr. Munster’s money at the 
present time. It is after Mr. Munster’s election 
whatever I earned I earned it principally. 

5503. Go on ? — I have no more to say. 

5504. That is not an answer to my question. I ask 
you was it the expectation of money from him that in- 
duced you to vote for Mr. Munster? — l am after stating 
that I considered him the best man. 

5505. You only knew him a week. Did he not 
come here a stranger ? — He did, but he bore a cha- 
racter. 

5506. From whom ? — Do you want to know ? I 
will tell you. From the Bishop of Salford, and from 
different other clergy. 

550 <. Did the Bishop of Salford -write to you ? — He 
did not. 

5508. Mr. Munster was an entire stranger to you ? 
— He was. 

5509. An Englishman whom you had never seen or 
heard of before ?— Yes. 

5510. And after one week you knew he was the 
best man for this place ? — It was public opinion. 

5511. Do you swear it was only public opinion of 
that kind that influenced you in your vote ? — Nothing 
of the land, sir. Will you give me a certificate, sir? 

5512. Do you know what a certificate is for ? — Noj 
but I am told about the town you 'rive it. 

5513. Do you not know, on your oath, that a certi- 
ficate is given to free a man from any penalty incurred 
by haraig done corrupt things during the election ? — 
Well, then, I am the last man to do that. 

5514. Do you not swear that you gave your vote 
from high patriotic principle, believing Mr. Munster 
the best man? — Yes. 

5515. Why then do you want a certificate? — I am 
a working man, sir, and may be called again. 

5516. Mr. Molloy. — You were very anxious to . 
have Mr. Munster returned ? — It was public opinion, sir. 

5517. Did you induce any other persons to vote 
with you ? — No, sir. I work from six o’clock in the 
morning to ten at night. 

5518. I do not want to hear of your work. Did 
you speak to any persons about voting for Mr.Munster? 

Never, sir ; I had no influence ; nor if 1 had itself I 
wouldn’t do it. I never done it. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan tenders himself. 


5519. Witness. — In the evidence of this man’s son, 
, ny - brother the Doctor was brought in— that he said 
to young Meara this would be a good thing for him. I 
do not want to have his name mixed up with the 
election, as he had no part in it. I wish to show what 
relation he stood in. 

5520. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I will hear anything you 
have to say ?— I can state he was not taking any part 
iu the election ; that he was merely here on a visit with 
his father ; and that anything he did say was without 
any authority to interfere in the election, and merely a 
piece of idle gossip. If the reporter would strike it 

° U g 52 l” The reporter for the Commission certainly 
cannot strike anything out. The others I have 


nothing to say to. I may say this, however, that I 
think Doctor Laffan must have an opportunity of say- 
ing that for himself, because he must be here unless 
your brother Patrick comes. If your brother Patrick 
does not appear we must give the doctor the trouble 
of coming 1 — I think my brother Patrick will be here. 
I have got a letter from the doctor. He does not 
know where he is, but I have given directions to ad- 
vertise at the head of the Commission proceedings to 
find him out. 

5522. He was in Dublin a short time ago 1 — He 
was, and he is there still, I believe, if he can find him. 

5523. If your brother Thomas wishes to be saved 
the trouble of coming down here, he will do his best 
to find him. 


Sixth Dat. 
October 9. 

Michael *J. 
Laffan. 


Mr. John. Coman sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


John Coma;: 


5524. You voted at a good many elections in Cashel, 

I believe 1 ? — Yes, every election since ’32. 

5525. And you voted at the last election for Mr. 

Munster?— I did. , T . 

5526. And took a great interest in his behalf ! — JN ot 
a bit of it. 

5527. You did not ? — No indeed. 

5528. Did you not take a great interest in the return 
of Mr. Munster? — No, nor would I vote for him but 
that I detested the other. 

5529. You detested the other candidate? — I detested 

Mr. O’Beime for former acts, nor had I my mind-made 
up, good or bad, to vote until I got a letter from Dean 
Cantwell. . 

5530. Why did you detest Mr. O’Beirne 1 — For pre- 
vious acts in Cashel. 

5531. What were the acts for which you detested 
him?— If I can go back to ’57 I will tell you. 

5532. We are obliged to go back? — I know Cashel 
well, and took an active part in the elections here, and 
I was often proud to be a Cashel man before that 
election. I saw the greatest men that ever adorned 
the House of 'Commons returned from Cashel — Judge 
Perrin and Chief Baron Woulfe. Until that time 1 
scarcely heard a word, or heard bribery mentioned. 

5533. Until what time?— Until ’57. I think I 
heard the late Judge Perrin say that his two elections 
did not cost him a five pound note. He was first re- 
turned in ’35. He was not long then when he was 
made Attorney-General. Poor Woulfe came then, 
and was returned without opposition. 

5534. Was there no contest when Woulfe was re- 
turned ? — No. There was a contest for Judge Perrin 
with Pennefather. 

5535. Did you hear talk of bribery in Sir Timothy 
O’Brien’s time ? — That was in ’5 7 . 

5536. When was Sir Timothy first elected ? was it 
at the general election of ’47 ? — I believe it was then. 
He was elected at the time Doctor Stock retired. 

5537. Was that Sergeant Stock ?— That was Ser- 
geant Stock. 

5538. What did you hear about Sir Timothy 
O’Brien’s election in ’57 ? — At that tune Mr. Johnson, 
who was a very celebrated electioneering agent, came 
to Cashel. He was here two or three years before 
with two Englishmen, Hughen and MacGarrel. 
Hughen came first, and could make no way. MacGarrel 
came afterwai-ds, accompanied with a host of attorneys, 
and with another rather appropriate name — a Mr. 
Hook. These came after Mr. Hughen. He left, and 
then came MacGarrel. They were going about, and 
they made MacGarrel believe, as he stated at the hust- 
ings, that he had a majority of two or three. He 
went to the poll, and he had only nineteen to vote for 
him. 

5539. Who was Johnson ? — An attorney, I believe, 
in the county of Kildare. I know he had an office in 
Dublin — Charles Frazer Johnson, I believe. 

5540. He is dead ? — He is dead. 


5541. Was he the conducting agent of Mr. O’Beime 
in ’65 ?— He was. 

5542. Was Mr. O’Beime here in ’57 ? — He was, 
and that was the first time he came here. 

5543. Was he proposed? — He was proposed, and 

made a grand speech ; and a great cry went out that he 
was full of money. He commenced taking houses, 
and made a great deal of noise. He took Murnane’s 
house. The day of the nomination came on, and there 
were four candidates — Sir Timothy O’Brien, Mr. 
Hemphill, John Lanigan the popular candidate, and 
Mr. O’Beime. They were proposed and seconded; 
and going down the street immediately after, I was 
walking with Mr. Lanigan, Mr. Phelan, of Cashel a 
respectable merchant, and Mr. Mullins, chairman of 
the Town Commissioners, when Mr. O’Beime tapped 
Mi-. Lanigan on the shoulder, and said, “ I will retire 
if you pay my expenses.” Mr. O’Beime did not go 
to the poll. . . 

5544. In ’57 did you hear that there was a petition- 
presented to the House of Commons? — I will give you 
a long history of that. Mr. O’Beime stopped in town 
after the election. In three or four days after he wrote 
a note across to me to say he wished to see me. I 
went over. He said, “ I know how you feel about the 
election — that J ohn Lanigan would be returned if there 
was a fail- election. If you allow this election,” said 
he, “ to stand you will never have a fair election again. 
You have it in your power,” he said, “to furnish plenty 
materials ; if you assist me I -will lodge a petition.” I 
said, “ I can give you no answer until I ask.” I went 
to consult Mr. Cahill, Mr. Phelan, Mr. Pierce Grace, 
and Mr. John Mullins, chairman of the Town Comis- 
sioners. They all agreed it would be well to do it. 
We all firmly resolved to get as much information as 
we could for Mr. Lyster O’Beirne. He lodged the 
petition ; the day for trying it was named, a committee 
struck, and fourteen witnesses summoned from Cashel. 
The petition was against Sir Timothy O’Brien. J ohn 
Scully came to me with a letter, saying they could not 
well go on if I was not over : that they did not want to 
examine me, but to place me in the room. I refused 
going; I was not in good health. He telegraphed, and 
had the Speaker’s warrant next day. I had, without 
sleeping a wink, to cut away to London. I arrived at 
the hotel in Sussex-street at eleven at night. I asked 
was Mr. Johnson, an Irish gentleman, stopping there, 
and I was told he was. Mr. Johnson came down, and 
the first salute he gave me was, “ Oh, by the law, we 
made the fellow bleed to-day.” “ What do you mean ?” 
said I. “ Oh,” said he, “ the petition is over, and Six- 
Timothy had to fork down a thousand pounds.” 
“ What, you villain, is it for that you dragged me over 
here ?” “ Oh,” said he, “ some of your neighbours will 
be very glad.” I was not three hours at home when I 
heard from Mr. O’Beirne, saying how much he regretted 
he did not see me, but that he had £300 to spare 
that he would send to me to be laid out for the benefit 
of the town whatever way the committee would wish. 
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I showed that letter, and they said not to answer it at 
all. I never heard a word about the £300. That is 
the history of ’57. 

5545. Was the three hundred pounds ever sent ? — 
Never. The next thing I head'd was that Mr. Johnson 
was £316 short of their expenses, or something of that 
kind. 

5546. And there were fourteen witnesses of the 
Commons? — Fourteen of the Commons and towns- 
people, the late hotel keeper, James Ryan, and others, 
in all foui-teen witnesses brought over to London. 

5547. What were the grounds for the petition 
against Sir Timothy O’Brien in ’57 ? — It was strongly 
suspected that he did resort to corrupt practices, and 
that he was forced to do so from the corrupt course 
Mr. O’Beime was taking. 

5548. Did you go as a witness to prove conniption ? 
— No ; they said they wanted to let me stand in the 
committee room, that some parties who made some 
admissions could not go back of it. There were no 
parties made admissions to me. I gathered a great 
■deal of information from a man named Carew, who is 
not in the Commons now. 

5549. Who is the man named Carew? — His name 
is Michael Carew. He is not living there now. 

5550. Where does he live now? — I cannot tell. 
He let his little place. He had a small place in the 
Commons. I happened to be receiver for the Cor- 
poration property. 

5551. Was the corruption confined to the Commons, 
or did it extend to the town? — I believe it was prin- 
cipally confined to the Commons, but I believe it ex- 
tended to the town too. 

5552. You first heard of taking houses in ’57 ? — 
That was the first time I heard of it. 

5553. Has the taking of houses become an estab- 
lished practice since ? — Indeed it has ; and I look 
upon it as being quite as corrupt as paying a bribe 
into a man’s hand. I never yet knew one of them to 
take a house that there was not a vote in. Wher- 
ever a house was taken there was sure td be a vote. 

5554. Was there a contest at the general election 
in 1852 ? — No ; we had no contest in ’52 ; it was in ’59. 
This is ’59 that I am speaking of. 

5555. There was a general election in ’52, the time 
J ames Sadleir and Scully were elected for the county ? 
— I believe it was in ’52 MacGarrel stood. Yes, it was 
in ’52. It was a mere shadow of a contest. There 
were only sixteen conservatives and three liberals 
voted for him. 

5556. Was it at MacGarrell’s election that Hook 
and those other parties came over ? — Yes, in ’52. 

5557. Would you try and recollect which was it in 
respect of the election of ’52, or the election of ’57 
that the petition was ? — ’57 ; ’52 was the time Mac- 
Garrell stood against Sir Timothy O’Brien. It was a 
mere shadow of a contest, and he only polled eighteen 
or nineteen. It was in ’57 Mr. Hemphill was here. 
It was in ’57 the petition was. 

5558. Did Mr. Hemphill go to the poll in ’57 ? — 
He did, he was second on the poll. 

5559. Come now to the election of 1859? — The 
candidates then were John Lanigan, Charles Hare 
Hemphill, and John Carden. That election I am 
sure was carried on fairly. I heard nothing about 
bribery. Mr. Hemphill was twice a candidate here, 
and I never heard anybody speaking of him. Mr. 
Lanigan polled over ninety I think, Carden, ten, 
Hemphill, eight. He told me when he saw the time 
was running against him that he thought it right to 
stop any more of his friends to vote. He might have 
polled more, but he saw there was no chance. I think 
he admitted to some of his friends that there was no 
chance of a return. 

5560. Lanigan was elected ? — Lanigan was elected, 
and would be always elected if there was no corrup- 
tion. The next election was in ’65. 

5561. "Who were the candidates in ’65 ? — Lyster 
O’Beime and J ohn Lanigan. 

5562. Do you believe there was corruption at the 


election of ’65 ? — I have no doubt of it. I am as sure 
as I am sitting here that Lanigan would be returned 
by ten to one majority if it was a fair election — a man 
that was always in the ranks of the people, and one of 
the leaders of the Irish people at one time, greatly 
liked, and represented the town six years before. 

5563. "Was the corruption confined to Mr. O’Beirne’s 
side ? — I have not the slightest doubt of it. I am not 
aware of any corruption at Lanigan’s side. I was 
greatly interested and took an active part, and I am 
not aware of any corruption on his side. 

5564. Did you hear of any case of corruption on 
Lanigan’s side in ’65 ? — I did not. 

5565. I suppose if there had been one you would 
have heard of it ? — I think I would. 

5566. You never heard of any corruption on the 
part of Lanigan in ’65 ? — -I did not hear that 'there was 
a shilling given to anybody. 

5567. Or that anything was promised to anybody? 
— Or hear that anything was promised. However, if 
such a thing was going, probably I would not be the 
man people would like to speak to about it. 

5568. What was the corruption that existed ? — You 
have it in evidence. 

5569. Do you of your own knowledge know of any 
corruption ? — I do not know any more about their elec- 
tion than any in the town. They would not come and 
tell me. 

5570. Did the Commons people in ’57 and ’59 sup- 
port Lanigan? — In ’59 they all supported him. 

5571. How did they vote in ’65 ? — Every man of 
them went with Mr. O’Beime, except one of them, a 
man named John Hickey, that voted for Lanigan. 

5572. Were there houses taken in the town in 1865 
by Mr. O’Beime ? — I should think so ; I think Mur- 
nane’s ; his house was taken and other houses. I am 
sure they went very openly to work in ’65. 

5573. Was there corruption at the last election, 
1868 ? — At the last election, I scarcely made a move at 
all. I did not take any trouble. I went one night to 
the hotel — the night before the polling — about a few 
minutes, but I do not know anything at all about it. 

5574. Have you known anything of Mr. Munster 
before 1868 ? — I never recollect to hear of his name 
until lie came to Cashel ; never. 

5575. You knew nothing about him until shortly 
before he became a candidate for Cashel? — I knew 
nothing at all about him until he became a candidate 
for Cashel. 

5576. And time did not diminish your hostility to 
Mr. O’Beime, who put out your friend John Lanigan? 
— No, indeed. I lay the blame on him of having 
Cashel so disgraced as it is. I have no hesitation in 
saying that. 

5577. Tell us what you know of the conversation 
with Carroll about his house ? — Cornelius Carroll and 
Cunningham are always free in my house. They were 
both customers in my house twenty years. I am a 
wholesale dealer in the spirit trade, and they are re- 
tailers and sell whiskey. They were very often in 
and out of my house together. Before the election 
Carroll came several times to me to say, “ You should 
do something for me during this election, and I will be 
just as active as Patsey Cunningham.” I said, “I 
have no power to do anything for you ; I would advise 
you to mind your business and have nothing to do 
with elections. I never saw anyone have a day’s luck 
by them.” He was frequently coming. He said, “ If 
I get an order on you for whiskey would you give it ?” 
I said, “ I will give you any amount of whiskey oh 
your own order, but will have nothing to do, directly 
or indirectly, with elections.” I was speaking with 
Mr. Laffan and Cunningham one Sunday and he 
came up. “ Now,” said he to Mr. Laffan, “ as I have 
you together, will I get an order for the whiskey ?” I 
turned round, “ Damn you, didn’t I tell you before I 
would not supply any such order ?” Mr. Laffan turned 
round and said, “ What, man, such a thing, could not 
be heard of.” 

5578. Was that Pat Laffan? — Michael Laffan. He 
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went away then. I did not hear any more about him 
until one day I was in the newsroom, and a messenger 
went to me to say I was wanted. 

5579 Had he not spoken to you before about youx 
(rettin"' something done for him, or getting him em- 
nloyment at the election ?— He spoke to me to get his 
L.L taken. I said I could not interfere. He said, 

« You have a great deal of influence with Mr. Laffan. 
He thought he ought to get something to do. 

5580. Was that long before the election! — Eight or 
ten days 1 should say. 

5581 Was it long before you were sent across lor 
from the newsroom ?— ' Three or four or five days before. 

5582. And the conversation about the whiskey was 
only about that time before it also! — Only about that 

tU 5583. Proceed if you please!— I was sent for, I 
came to the shop, and Mrs. Coman said, “ thefe are two 
inside that want to speak to you.” I went in, and 
heinc quite free with them I said, “ what do you want!' 
“ We want to leave a letter in your hands,” said Cun- 
uin-diam. “ What letter ? ” said I. “ They took my 
house and yard,” said Carroll, “ and they would not 
trust me with the money.” “ It must be something 
about the election,” said I. “It is,” said they. 1 


5594. What was the name of the man who brought Sixth Day. 
the action against Mr. Johnson 1 — The attorney was a October 9. 

Mr. O’Maliony that lives in Stephen’s-green, and he 

got a young man in Dublin named Ryan to become John Coman. 
plaintiff. The late Mr. Carroll, and Mr. Phelan and 

myself took a very active part. We went to Dublin 
and were there until the trial came on. Sergeant 
Armstrong agreed to withdraw the case, because all 
the parties that swore here they got something 
swore there they got nothing. Some of the same parties 
were examined here on this trial and swore here they 
got something. 

5595. Mr. Griffin. — Do you remember the names 
of any of those parties that told one story here and 
another there, or that told you they would give evi- 
dence they had got money ! — The principal person is 
William Ryan of the Race-course. He came to me 
and I said, “ sure you cannot want money so soon after 
the election.” 

5596. When was that!— In ’57. He said he did. 

“ Why,” said I, “ did not you get money 1 ” “I did,” 
said he. “How much!” “Thirty pounds.” “From 
whom!” “ From Mr. Johnson.” “Where did you 
get it!” “In a room at Tom Cunningham’s house.” 

Four or five more and myself came to town, that was the . 

•ould have against J ohnson 


tlkl “ vou must be a pair of corrupt blackguards, how principal case I thought we w - 

? ’ A me You W • deal of ta- tat ho ,v«nt to Dublin after and sivote the contrary. 

SencT L™tlpt to come here yS such a letter, 5507. Is William Kyan there still t-He m, sir 

St* hart a great mind to kick the pair of you out of 5598. Do you remember the name of any othet 

the room ” Cunningham gave as his reason, that they person who told you a similar thing !— I do not. 
the 100m. tW wonld not 5599. Did William Ryan vote at the last election 1 


had Murnane’s house taken, and that they would not 
«ive him the money. I said, “ I have nothing at all 
to do with that, but you have a great deal of impu- 
dence to come here with a letter of the sort.'’ 

5584. When Carroll asked you to get him some- 


tyan v 

— He did, for Mr. O’Beirne. 

5600. Do you not remember anybody else! — There 
were a good many brought up and we suspected a few 
of them. We tried and Sergeant Armstrong found 


ft “ gt „d„ atarf election, did hessyttat ta could 


get money !— He did. He said, “ if I get a letter for 
whiskey from Mr. Laffan will you give it!” “No, 
said I, “ I will give you any amount on your own 
order ’’—and so I would give £100 worth— “ but I will 
have nothing to do connected with the election. 

5585. Did you supply any drink on orders during 

the election ? No. I do not think I did. The night I charged. . , , e . , , 

Mr Munster came to town there was an order sent 5602. Why were you not paid the whom m it 
fcfiye "aliens of old -whiskey, and a couple of days They said the porter tasmess was not for Are house, 
afteran m-drn for two gallrns more. The whole hold, but that it wordd be paid rfterwards.and so d, was. 
amount of my account about the election is about £6 


nonsuit. There n 
five examined. 

5601. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did I understand you to 
say that some of those were examined before us here! 
— Some of them were brought up. (Witness hands 
in his account against Mr. Laffan.) It was Mr. Laffan 


„r £7, and that was for old whiskey going to Mr. Mun- 
ster’s house. It was charged to Mr. Laffan. 

5586. Was is to Mr. Munster’s own house it was 
sent!— To Mr. Munster’s own house. There were two 
half barrels of porter the night he came in. The 
boys that came for the order, went away with two 
half barrels of porter from the door ; I would much 
rather not give it. That is all I gave forelection purposes. 

5587. You were paid for that porter 1 — I was. 

5588. By Mr. Munster? — They were included in the 
bill. It was Mr. Laffan I furnished with the account, 
and they were included in the bill with the rest. 


5603. When was it paid afterwards ? — Long after 

the election. ... 

5604. After the petition, perhaps ? — No, I think it 
was not after the petition. Mr. Munster came to my 
house, I believe New Year’s Day, 1st of January, and 
he said a man of his would call for forty bottles of 
whiskey. It was packed in a hamper, and his man did 
call, and I think that £1 14s., or something, was in- 
cluded in the price. 

5605. Mr. Molloy.— H ad you any other dealings 
with Mr. Munster! — Not anything. 

5606. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Then all the money you 
received from Mr. Munster is £7 17s. ! — I will tell 


5589: Do yo„“ C™,, of you-forty bottles of whjkey£A . bottle; that is 


any other , . 

to that of Carroll, in the way of giving money 
promising money, at the election ? — N o. 

5590. Do you know anything of the kind on either 
side! — I think I would be the last person anyone 
would come to speak to about money. 

5591. Did you never hear of any of those cases that 
have come out on this inquiry? — No. 

5592. We have learned some cases here ? — There was 
a trial in Dublin after the election of ’65. Mr. 
Johnson was sued for the penalty of £100 for corrupt 
practice. Some parties came and told me a most 
plausible story that I believed at the time, and I think 
I believe up to this day ; and on the strength of these 
accounts there was an action taken against Mr. J ohnson 
for acts of bribery. Those parties who made the state- 
ments swore quite the contrary at the trial in Dublin 
before Chief Justice Monahan. 

5593. Mi-. Molloy. — Then it went to trial?— It 
did. It was tried in Dublin. Sergeant Armstrong 
and the present Judge Morris were at one side. 


5608. Did any of your family receive presents froi 
Mr. Munster ?— 1 am not aware. I heard he purchased 
at the bazaar, and that he gave one of them a doll worth 
three or four pence, and another a sixpenny rattle. 

5609. Did he give anything else to any member of 

your family?— Not anything. 

5610. Did Mr. Lanigan make you or your family 
any presents ?— Never ; on the contrary, I lost a good 
deal of money by Mr. Lanigan. I went to Dublin 
three or four times on the trial ; I paid my own ex- 
penses, and I never got as much as one single farthing 
for it ; every shilling of it was out of my own pocket. 
I never met the candidate that would not sooner get 
something than give me anything. 

5611. Mr. Griffin.— There was a John Ryan ex- 
amined at the petition, and I see lie lived at the Race 
Course. Is lie any relation to the Ryan you have 
mentioned ?— They are . connected by marriage. They 
live in the same yard. They both pay me rent. 
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, Sixth t>,yy. 5612. Mr. Waters, q.c. — They are men of the Com- 

October o mons > are they ? — They are, sir. The place is called 

' ' Race Course. It is part of Lawlor’s lot. 

John Coman. 5613. Mr. Griffin. — There are two Race Courses 
here ? — Yes, there is the celebrated Race Course at 
present, but I mean the old Race Course. 

5614. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mr. Munster wishes to 
have these questions asked : Did Mr. Munster show by 
statements he made to you with references he made to 
Mr. 0’Beirne,printedandpublished,thathehad someold 
grudge, as you yourself had, against him ? — Oh, by-the- 
by, a very wicked pamphlet appeared from him ; so 
much so, that some of the friends of Mr. O’Beirne said 
they would never know him unless, he took an action 
against him, and some of the friends of Mr. O’Beime 
said that only he took that course they would never 
vote for him. 

5615. Were you subpoenaed by Mr. Munster in the 
action against Carroll ? — I was, by Mr. Munster. They 
subpoenaed me and they telegraphed to me afterwards 
that they did not want me. 

5616. Then you did not go up ? — I did go up, but I 
was not produced. 


5617. Mr. Munster wishes to know what party 
subpoenaed you as a witness first? — Carroll's party. 

5618. Mr. Munster . — And then they telegraphed? 
— They then telegraphed that I need not go. I thought 
that Mr. Munster having an eye to the telegraph knew 
that I was not to go, and that he brought me up him- 
self. 

5619. Mr. Waters, q.c. — At the time Carroll made 
that request of you about taking his house, did he ap- 
pear perfectly serious, and desirous to make money 
of it ? — ITe dad, but it appeared to me by liis conduct 
afterwards that he- was set on to try to entrap me. 
We were always most friendly. He was always a very 
valuable customer of mine. 

5620. He swore he did not intend to entrap you. 
Did he appear desirous to make money by letting his 
house or getting the whiskey 1 — -Quite serious. He 
would say two or three times a day passing by,. “ You 
are a great friend of Mr. Laffan’s, and you could get 
whiskey for me,” but I always advised him to have 
nothing, to do with it, that he would be always better off. 


Margaret 

Moloney. 


Margaret Moloney sworn ; 

5621. You live in the Main-street? — Yes. sir. 

5622. Are you any connexion or relation of Denis 
Ryan ? — Yes, he is a brother-in-law of mine. 

5623. Do you remember his leaving a parcel at your 
house? — Yes, sir. 

5624. For whom did he leave it? — He did not say, 
sir. 

5625. What was the nature of the parcel ? — I could 
hot tell. 

5626. What did it look like ? — A small parcel. 

5627. Was it an envelope ?— It was not so large as 
that. 

5628. Could you form any idea of what was in it ? 

- — Well, no ; it felt soft. 

5629. As if there were notes in it? — There might; 
I could not say, but I did not open it. 

5630. Would you be surprised if there were bank 
notes in it ? — I do not know why I should be sur- 
prised at anything like it. 

5631. It looked like bank notes, I suppose? — It 
looked a small soft parcel. 

5632. And light ? — Quite light. 

5633. What did he say ? — He said, “ keep that for 
me until to-morrow ; you need not mind what it con- 
tains,” or something to that effect. 

5634. Did he say that anybody would call for it, or 
might call for it? — No, sir. 

5635. Did he not mention anybody’s name about it 
at all? — Not to me. 

5636. What became of the parcel afterwards? — He 
took it away the next day. 

5637. Did he see any person at all at your house ? 

- — He saw Mr. Lallan. 

5638. Mr. Patrick Laffan? — Mr. Michael Laffan, I 
should think. 

5639. That gentleman there ? — Yes. (Witness iden- 
tifies Mr. Michael J. Laffan.) 

5640. Do you know many of the Common’s people ? 
—Well, I do. 

5641. Did you. see any of the Commons people talk- 
ing to him in your house ? — I do not think I could say 
that I did. No, not one. 

5642. Where does Denis Ryan live?— Out a little 
on the Commons ; on the Common’s road about half a 
mile outside Cashel. 

5643. On the road through the Commons? — Yes. 

5644. Did he tell you anything about the election? 
— Nothing, any more than that I knew he was an 
elector himself, so that he need not have told me. 

5645. What day did he leave that parcel at your 
house ? — I cannot say what day it was. 

5646. Was it before the election?— I think it was 
previous to the election ; some short time before. 


examined by Mr. Griffin. 

5647. Did he tell you where he got this parcel or 
from whom?; — No, sir. 

5648. Did he tell you to take great care of it? — He 
had no more conversation with me about it than I am 
after stating to you. 

5649. Did you hear anything about money going 
at the last election ? — Of course, everybody heard it. 

5650. Did you hear it from Dan Ryan ? — I could 
not say what I heard it is so long ago. 

5651. Oh, you can recollect very well; what did' 
Dan Ryan tell you about it ? — I could not say he told 
me anything, but I told him often go for Mr. 
O’Beime. 

5652. He voted for Mr. Munster ? — He did. My 
feelings were for Mr. O’Beirne. 

5653. What reason did he give you for not voting 
for Mr. O’Beime ? — I cannot say. 

5654. Did he say it would be for his interest? — I 
cannot say. 

5655. Do you think it was more for his advantage? 
— Indeed I do not know. 

5656. Do you not think he got more from Mr. 
Munster than he would from Mr. O’Beirne ? — I did not 
know what he got. 

5657. But you knew he got something? — I heard 
he did. 

5658. From whom did you hear he got something? 
— -From his wife. 

5659. What is her name ? — Anastasia Moloney. 

5660. Is she your sister? — Yes. 

5661. What did he get ? — Thirty pounds, I think. 

5662. When did she tell you that he got that thirty 
pounds ? — After he received it. I cannot say how 
soon after. 

5663. When did you hear it; was it before the 
election ? — I believe it was after the election, as well 
as I can remember. 

5664. Can you say if it was after the election you 
heard about his getting that thirty pounds ? — I cannot 
say whether it was before or after the election. 

5665. Did you hear whether the money was given 
to him before the election or not ? — I believe it was 
after the election he received it. 

5666. Do you know from whom he got it ? — Do you 
mean the last election ? 

5667. Yes ? — I do not know was it that at all, but 
the election before of '65. 

5668. Did you not tell me he got it for voting for 
Mr. Munster ? — I do not know what he got for his 
vote. I know he got some money some time ago, not 
at the last election, but before it. The last election I 
did not know he got money from either of the parties. 

5669. Did you not hear from your sister about his 
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wetting money at tlie last election t—1 often heard her 
say he got no money at the last election. 

5670° Did you hear her complain that he got none 
although it was promised 1 — I heard he was promised 
some, hut I heard no complaint that he did not get it. 

5671- From whom did you hear that lie was 
promised ? — From my sister. 

5672. Who did she say promised lum ! — I cannot 
*ay whether it was either Mr. Laffan or Mr. Munster. 

“ 5673. It was either Mr. Lallan or Mr. Munster?— 

5 ( 374 . Was that since the election or before it ?— I 
cannot say was it before or after. 

5675. But it was about the time of the election at 
all events 1 — Borne time about it. 

5676. Where did she tell you this ? Was it in your 
own house ? — It was. 

5677. -A nd it was about the time of the election ! — 
In or about the time ; I cannot say exactly before 

5678. You were yourself in favour of Mr. O’Beirne? 
— Well, I was. 

5679. Do you know a person named Stapleton? — 

Yes. „ 

5680. Did you hear that he got any money f — xes. 

5681. At the last election?— Yes. 

5682. From whom did he get it, did you hear?— I 

cannot say. . , , 

5683. Who told you that he got it?— I could not 
say. It wasremarked. 

5684. Do you know Alice Stapleton? — I know 
both Richard and Edmund Stapleton. 

5685. Did you hear it from either of them?— No. 

5686. Are you sure ?— I am, sir. 

5687. Mr. Molloy. — Do you know Alice Staple- 
ton ? — I do, sir. 

5688. What relation is she of theirs? — I cannot say. 

5689. With whom does she live ?— With her father. 

5690. What is her father’s name ? — Daniel. 

5691. Is he :a voter? — He is. 

5692. Did you hear that he got money?— I heard 
the daughter got it. 

5693. From whom did you hear she got it ? — I can- 
not say. 

5694. Who told you she got it? — Indeed I disre- 
member. It did not concern me much, and I do not 
care to remember them things. 

5695. Could you not remember who told you that 
Alice Stapleton got money ? — I heard it from so many 
that I could not name one more than another. 

5696. Did you hear it from Denis Ryan ?— I cannot 
say that I did. 

5697. Could you say that you did not?— I would 
not say that either. 

5698. Did you ever hear afterwards what was in that 
parcel that Dan Ryan brought to your house ?— Never. 
All I heard was, I think I might safely say, that it was 
intended for some voter. 

5699. Then you think it was something that a voter 
would consider worth having ? — -At the same time I-can- 
not say it was money. 

5700. Mr. Waters, q.c.— From whom did you hear 
that it was from a voter ? — From Denis Ryan. 


5701. For what voter did he say? — I cannot recol- Sixth Day. 

5702. Tell us what you believe you heard. Tell the Ociobcr^ 9. 
truth ? — I would be more anxious to tell the truth than Margaret 
anything else, for I have no interest in it either one way Moloney, 
or the other. 

5703. 1 am quite sure that even if you had an interest 
you would tell us the truth. Did you hear from whom 
it was ? — I cannot say. 

5704. But your recollection is, that Denis Ryan told 
you that it was for some voter ? — I am not quite sure he 
did. I only think he did. I am not quite sure. 

5705. Mr. Griffin. — Are you married ? — Not mar- 
ried, sir. 

5706. Mr. Laffan wishes to have you asked how long 
before that parcel was left at your house did you see 
Ryan and Mr. Laffan in your house ? — I cannot say. 

5707. Was it before or after the election? — It was 
before the election. 

5708. Do you recollect was it before or after Ryan 
left the parcel with you that Mr. Laffan was in your 
house ? — Mr. Laffan was not with Ryan then ; it was 
long before, 

5709. Mr. Munster wishes to know who was the 
person that told you that Denis Ryan was promised - 
something by Mr. Munster or Mr. Laffan? — Denis 
Ryan’s wife, Anastatia Ryan. 

5710. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mi - . Munster wishes that 
you would tell us, as well as you recollect, the words she 
said ? — She said Mr. Munster promised some money to 
Denis Ryan, because he was an agent, I pink, at the 
time ; at least he was canvassing. She said he was 
promised some money. 

5711. Mr. Griffin. — Do you know how much she 
said he was promised ? — She did not say how much. 

5712. She did not say .£30 ? — No. 

5713. You do not know of Denis Ryan giving money 
to anybody? — I never saw him giving money to any 

5714. Mr. Waters, q.c. — What age is Denis Ryan ? 

— I believe lie is sixty years. 

5715. Has he a son ? — He has. 

5716. What is his name ? — John Ryan. 

5717. What is his age ? — About twenty-six. 

5718. Has he any relative named Thomas Ryan ? — 

No; not that I know. 

5719. Mr. Griffin. — Mr. Munster desires to have 
you asked, at the time that your sister told you of this 
promise by Mr. Munster, was there anything said about 
Mr. Laffan ? — Yes, I think it is Mr. Laffan that did 
make the promise. 

5720. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I understood you to say 
at first that you heard he was promised something either 
by Mr. Patrick Laffan or Mr. Munster ?— Not by 
either of them, but by Mr. Michael Laffan. 

[Questions and answers No. 5671, 567.2, 5673, and 
5710, are read by the shorthand writer.] 

5721. Do you wish to correct your answer and say 
that it was Mi - . Laffan and not Mr. Munster that pro- 
mised the money ? — -It was Mr. Laffan and not Mr. 

Munster. My sister said it was .£50. 


Thomas Cunningham recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


5722. Have you heard from your son since ?— I got 
a letter from them to-day from where I wrote. That 
is the statement I gave you at the commencement. 
They say he left that to go to the fair of Clonmel. 

5723. When was that fair over?— It was Wednes- 
day last, sir. I might be thinking he was going to 
W aterford, for they invited him there. 

5724. I recommend you if he is to be got in Ireland 
to get him to come here? — :I promised you that before, 
sir. 

5725. Do you know anything more about him ? — 
Nothing more, sir ; since he left I did not see him. 

5726. Did you hear about him? — No, sir. 

C 


5727. Did you hear, by word of mouth or by letter 
anything about him ? — Nothing but what I am stating 
here to you, sir. 

5728. Mr. Griffin. — Was that man named Murnn, 
Mr. Leahy’s man, who was staying with you, stopping 
in your house during the election? — He was partly, sir. 
Sometimes he used to go away and come back again. 

5729. When he went away was he stopping at the 
hotel ? — I do not think he was, sir, only going back 
to Calm - . He had a family and used to go back. I 
cannot say, but any way I could know, I do not think 
he was. 

P 2 


Thomas 

Cunningham. 
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Mr. Henry Munster recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


•">7 30. Mr. Munster, do you know the.address of Mr. 
Leahy,? — I do, 21, Carlington-street, Hampton-road, 
London. 

5731. Do you think it would be necessary to send 
a messenger expressly from this, or that he will come 
if the secretary communicates with him ? — I have no 
doubt whatever if you intimate a request for his at- 
tendance tli at he will come. I wish to make an appli- 
cation with regard to that transaction of Mi - . White. 
I should esteem it a great favour, if you wish to ex- 
amine me on that subject, that you would do so at 
present. I will tell you why. I went out of court 
not to hear what Mir. White said : I have not seen 
Mr. White ; I want to see him ; it is exceedingly in- 
convenient to me, and I should be glad if you would 
examine me now. 

5732. We will hear anything you have to saynow? 
— I am sworn. 

5733. I will tell you what he said? — I do not want 
to hear what he said. Amongst that list of claims, 
considered mostly by Mr. Richardson and attested by 
Mr. Lalfan, were two items by Mr. White, one for adver- 
tising, some .£26 — I speak solely from ’memory — and 
the other for .£50 for services other than advertising 
in the Cashel Gazette, which lie told me was a stipula- 
tion, or bargain, or contract he had made with some- 
body in my behalf ; I think, though I am not certain, 
with Mr. Michael Lagan. I asked Mr. White if he 
had voted for me, which I thought he had. I was not 
quite certain, and I pointed out to him that there 
might be a doubt on the subject of those services, in- 
asmuch as they were not exactly tangible. I pointed 
out to him also the exceedingly moderate amount of 
his bill for advertising, compared with other news- 
papers, and I suggested — perhaps it was improper — 
that he should reconsider his charges for advertising 
and withdraw the other. Mr. White declined to do 
that at all. He maintained his opinion as to his charge, 
and I then told him that although I coincided with 
him as a matter of opinion, that his service in writing 
my cause up was such as perhaps he could charge for ; 
still I held such doubt about it that I would not pay 
him of my own accord, and if he meant to press that 
claim he must bring an action and I would defend it. 
Thereupon he said that lie would not insist upon that 
claim ; and then I put it to him as that was the case, 
if he was willing to rescind that contract altogether, 


which he said he was, and he did that without any 
stipulation on my part that I should do anything else 
in lieu of it ; and when he had done that, I, of my own 
accord, told him I would make a purchase of him of 
£50 worth of antiquities, which he was not then in a 
position to deliver, because he had not any of them. 
That I paid him for, somewhere about I think the 
month of March, by my own cheque on the bank. 
That is all I can say. 

5734. You did not get any of the antiquities ? — No, 
they are not reprinted yet, and Mr. White said, “ I 
will undertake to give you value for it.” That was 
the last word that passed between us on the subject. 

5735. Mr. Griffin. — Do you mean the book about 
the antiquities of Cashel ? — I so understood him. 

5736. Mi - . Waters, Q.c. — At any rate the cheque 
was given. Are you able to say why those words 
“ cancelled by consent,” were written on the entry 
there. It was, of course, after the entry “ by cheque ” 

had been written at the credit side of that account ? 

I do not know at what period exactly this book was 
written by Mr. Biggin, but my belief is that “by 
cheque .£50 per H. M.,” that that was written by Mr. 
Biggin from my bank pass-book in which that cheque 
would appear ; and that when I saw that entry I said 
to him, “ No, that must not be so ; that is not quite 
correct,” and I directed him to insert these words, 
“ cancelled by consent.” 

5737. In this account of Mr. White’s I see on the 
left hand side “ cancelled,” in pencil, and on the right 
hand side, “ cancelled,” in pencil, and “ cancelled by 
consent ” written on the top ?— The whole of that was 
done after the trial of the election petition. 

5738. Mr. Waters, q.c. — The whole of the book? 
—No, but as far as I am concerned that entry was. 

5739. On what bank was the cheque given? — On 
the Bank of Ireland at Thurles. 

5740. Have you the cheque back ? — No, the cheque 
is lying there still. My recollection is that it was 
the first cheque I drew in my Bank of Ireland cheque- 
book. I withdrew my account from the National 
Bank in consequence of something that transpired here, 
so by that I fix it. I will bring that cheque on Mon- 
day. 

5741. Some other day we may learn the date of that 
cheque ?— I will bring it on Monday. 

[Adjourned.] 


SEVENTH DAY. 

Monday, October 11, 1869. 

Patrick Cunningham was called but did not appear ; Mrs. Henrietta Boyton was called but did not appear. 


Mortimer Shea recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


5742. Did you serve a summons on Mrs. Boyton to 
attend here ?— On Saturday night I went to the house 
and inquired for her, and was told by the servant girl 
in Mr. Munster’s house that she was at dinner, and I 
could not see her. At a very late hour I left a sum- 


mons for Mrs. Boyton ; but I saw her with her husband 
come out from second Mass yesterday. 

57 43. Does she live in Mr. Munster’s house ? — She 
does, your worship, in John-street. 


Andrew Meara was called but did not appear. 


Mary Moloney sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


5744. You are a sister, I believe, of Miss Margaret 
Moloney, who was examined here on Saturday ? — I 

5745. And I believe Denis Ryan is your brother- 
in-law?— Yes, sir. 

5746. Your sister Anastasia is married to him ?— 
Yes, sir. 


5747. Do you recollect Denis Ryan leaving a parcel 
at your house ? — I do, six - . 

5748. To whom did he give it? — To my sistei - . 

5749. Were you present when he gave it to her ? — 
Well, I think I was, sii\ 

5750. What day was it when he left it there? — I 
cannot exactly say, sii - . 
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5751. Do you recollect the clay of the week 1 ? — I 
couhl not, sir; but a very short time before the 
election. 

5752. Before the election ? — Yes, sir. I kept no 

account. , . 

5753. Do you recollect how long it remained with 
your sister ?— Do I recollect how long ? 

5754. Yes. Do you recollect how long it remained 
in the house? — A day or two. I cannot say. I kept 
no account at all, sir. 

5755. Do you recollect what he said it was for ? — 
No, sir. 

5756. Did you hear him say that somebody would 
call for it?— Himself. 

5757. Did he say anything else about it? — To keep 
it safe for him till he would call for it. 

5758. Did he say anybody would call for it but 
himself ? — No. 

5759. You said that all he said was to keep it safe 
until he would call for it ? — Yes. 

5760. What was in the parcel ? — I could not say ; 
I never opened it. 

5761. What do you believe to have been in it? — I 
could not say, sir. 

5762. I ask you what you believe ? — Really I could 
not say. 

5763. Do you believe it was snuff? — I could not say. 

5764. What do you believe? You cannot hurt 
yourself or anybody else by telling the truth. What 
do you believe to have been in it ?— I could not say, sir. 

5765. Could you not make any guess ? — No, sir. 

5766. Do you not believe anything about it? — I 
could not in the world wide say what was in it. 

5767. You have sworn to tell the entire truth, and 
I am quite sure you mean to do it honestly. You 
have sworn “ So help your God ” that you will tell the 
entire truth. Now, I ask you what do you believe 
was in it? — I could not say, sir. 

5768. Do you think you are answering honestly? I 
ask you what you believe, and you say “ I cannot 
tell V — I could not know what was in it. 

5769. I ask you do you believe anything was in it ? 
— Anything ? well I couldn’t say, sir, what was in it. 
Sure if you gave me a parcel how could I know what 
was in it ? 

5770. Do you believe there was anything in it? — I 
could not say, sir. 

5771. Was it an empty parcel? — I don’t know, sir. 

5772. Mr. Molloy. — W here was the parcel put 
when he gave it ? — My sister took it. 

5773. Did she lock it up in a box ? — She said 
she did. 

5774. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you swear to me that 
you do not know that there was anything at all in it ? 
— I could not say. 

5775. Was it a parcel rolled up in paper? — It was, 
sir, a small parcel. 

5776. Do you believe there was anything inside the 
paper ? — I don’t know, sir, what was in it. Do I 
believe? I could not say what was in it. 

5777. You will answer me the truth. Do you 
believe that there was anything inside the paper that 
you saw? — Do I believe ? 

5778. Yes ? — I coulcl not say, sir, what was in it. 

5779. Listen to me, Miss Moloney? — Sure I could 
not say what was in the parcel. 

5780. I did not ask you what was in it. I have 
asked you, at least a dozen times, “ Do you believe that 
there was anything in the parcel,” and you say, “ I do 
not know what was in it.” I will ask you once more, 
and if you do not arnwer me straightforwardly I shall 
have to commit you. I should be very sorry to do that. 
Now, I ask you again do you believe there was any- 
thing inside that paper that you saw rolled round ? — 
Sure when I didn’t open it, sir, I could not say what 
was in it — when I didn’t see the paper opened. I am 
in doubt, but perhaps there might be money in it. I 
suppose that is what you want to come at. Is it, sir ? 

5781. I want to know what you believe, and you 
will not answer me ? — I am in doubt there was money 
in it. 


5782. I suppose you mean that you think there was Seventh Day 
money in it, or that you suspect there was? — Yes, sir, q c/ ^/^ , j 

suspect ; but by the way you have asked me I cannot 

know what was in it. Mary- 

5783. I asked you did you believe there was any- Moloney, 
thing in it, and you would not answer me straightfor- 
wardly at once? — It is a very hard question for me to 
answer, sir. 

5784. It was a very easy question to answer if you 
wished to tell me the entire truth ? — Well, indeed it is 
with that intention I came here. 

5785. You have answered me at last that you suspect 
there was money in it, but that you do not know? — I 
do not know, sir. 

5786. Did any person come to you or to your sister 
about that parcel, from the time Denis Ryan left it until 
he came for it again ? — No, sir. 

5787. Did you hear Denis Ryan say anything about 
it except to tell your sister to put it up ? — No, sir. 

5788. Did you hear anyone since say what that 
parcel was for, or for whom it was ? — Did 1 hear anyone 
say who that parcel was for ? 

57 89. Yes ? — Well, I am in doubt ; I think I did. 

5790. Well, what do you think you heard ? — That 
it was for a voter. 

5791. What is his name ? — Stapleton, I think, sir. 

5792. Is that Edmond Stapleton ? — Yes, sir. 

5793. Now, Miss Moloney, do you recollect from 
whom you heard that it was for Edmond Stapleton ? — 

Well, I think from my sister, sir. 

5794. Your sister Anastasia ? — Y es, sir. 

5795. When did you see your sister Anastasia last? 

— On Saturday, sir. 

5796. At what hour on Saturday ? Was it after 
your sister Margaret was examined ?— Well, I think it 

5797. And naturally, of course, you bad some talk 
with her about what your sister was asked on Saturday? 

— Yes, sir. 

5798. When did you see your brother-in-law, Denis 
Ryan, last ? — That day, sir - . 

5799. Where is he, do you know ? — He is in town. I 
cannot say what part of the town he is in. 

5800. Was he at your house ? — He was, sir. 

5S01. Did he sleep there last night? — No, sir. 

5802. At what hour to-day did you see him ? — Y ery 
shortly before I came here. 

5803. At your house? — Yes, sir. 

5804. Had you any conversation with him about 
that parcel ? — I had, sir. 

5805. Now, tell me what passed about it ? — That he 
left it to my sister. 

5806. Well ? — That he took it away then ; that he 
took it away. 

5807. Did he tell you what he did with it ?— No, sir. 

5808. Did you not hear anything more from him 
this morning or any time ? — N o more about it. 

5809. What was he talking about this morning? 

Tell me all he said to you ? — I told him I was sum- 
moned, and I said what a pity to summon me that had 
nothing to say about this ; that it was a curious 
thing to summon me on this business. 

5810. And what did he say to you ?— Well, T cannot 
say indeed. 

5811. Try and recollect? — He said what difference 
did it make to me when I knew so little about it. 

5812. He spoke of the parcel that was left? — Yes, sir. 

5813. What did he say about it?— Nothing more 
than what I said, that he left the parcel and took it 
away again. 

5814. He said something more than that about it ? — 

No more. 

5815. Did he tell you what was in it ? — No. 

5S16. Or what it was for?— No. 

5817. Or any more about it? — No. 

5818. Did he not say anything more than what you 
have now told me?— No, sir; I was greatly guarded 
against speaking much to him at all. 

581 9. I suppose you did not wish to know anything ? 

— I did not wish to know anything about it — what did 
not concern me. 
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5820. Did you bear tliat your brother-in-law, Denis 
Ryan, got money for the last election? — For the last 
election ? 

5821. Yes? — I did, sir. 

5822. From whom did yon hear it ? — .From himself. 

5823. How much did he get ? — Two pounds or two 
guineas, I cannot say which. 

5824. From whom did he get that? — From Mr. 
Laffan, as an acting agent. 

5825. From which Mr. Laffan, do you know ? — Mr. 
Laffan the solicitor. 

5826. Is it that gentleman who is sitting there ? — 
Yes, sir, that is he. (Identifies Mr. Michael J. Laffan.) 

5827. When did you hear that he got it? — I heard 
it from himself, sir, to-day. 

5828. To-day ? — To-day. 

5829. Did he tell you when he got it 1 — When he 
got it ? 

5830. Yes? — About the election time, sir, I cannot 
say exactly. 

5831. Did he say that he got any more money 1 — 
Not at this election, six-. 

5832. Did you hear your sister Anastasia ever say 
anything about it ? — About what, sir ? 

5833. About your brother-in-law having got money 
at the election ? — At which election, sir ? 

5834. At the last election? — I did, sir; the two 
pounds or two guineas, I cannot say which. 

5835. Your sister Margaret told me on Saturday 
that Anastasia told her that her husband was promised 
money at the last election ? — At the last election ; not 
for his vote, but as an agent. 

5836. Did you hear how much he was promised? — 
I did, sir. 

5837. How much ? — Fifty pounds. 

5838. From whom did you hear that ? — From whom 
did I hear it ? I heard it from himself. 

5839. That he was promised £5 Oat the last election ? 


— Yes, not for his vote, but for being an agent — an 
agent, six - . 

5840. When did he tell you that ? — He told it to 
me to-day. 

5841. Did he say who promised him the £50 ? — 
Mr. Laffan, sir. 

5842. Is it the same Mr. Laffan ? — Yes, sir. 

5843. Did he tell you of his having got any money 
for any voters ? — No, sir. 

5844. I do not mean to-day, but at any time ; did 
he tell you he had got any money for voters ? — No, sir. 

5845. Did your sister tell yoxx he had got any money 
for voters ? — -No, six - . 

5846. Your sister Anastasia? — No, six-. 

5847. Did she tell you he had got any money at all 
at an election except two guineas or two pounds ? — 
No, six-. 

5848. Do yoxx kxxow Edmund Stapleton ? — I do, sir. 

5849. Did you ever hear him say anything about 
money ? — Never-. 

5.850. Or his daughter? — Never. 

5851. Or anyone belonging to him ? — Never, six-. 

5852. Do yoxx know has Edmund Stapleton a 
daughter ? — Really I do not know what family he has, 

5853. Do you know is he a married man? — He is, 

5854. Do you know his wife ? — I do, six-. 

5855. Did yoxx ever hear her say anything about 
it ? — Oh never, six-. 

5856. Mr. Molloy. — Did you ever hear Alice 
Stapleton say anything ? — Never, six-. 

5857. Or Alley’s father ? — Or Alley’s fathex-. 

5858. Mi-. Griffin. — What is Alley’s father’s name? 
— Dan Stapleton. 

5859. Where does he live? — I think it is in the 
Commons, sir. 


Patrick Cunningham was called but did not appear. Mrs. Henrietta Boy ton was called but did not appeal-. 


Mi-. Henry Munster 

5860. Witness. — Six-, in Mr. Coman’s evidence some- 
thing came out about forty bottles of whiskey. I have 
a man here that I should wish that you examine as to 
having made a demand on me for drink pending the 
election, stating that Mr. O’Beirne had a house open 
to his people ; to which I told him go to Mr. O’Beii-ne 
and drink if he wanted it. But I afterwards said that 
I would give forty men a bottle of whiskey each at 
Christmas, and a bottle of whiskey each on New Year’s 
day, to be consumed in .their families, and I eventually 
did so. The man is hex-e and his name is John 
Murphy, if you like to call him. 


comes forward. 

5861. Mi-. Waters, q.c. — Do you know the men 
to whom you gave the foity bottles of whiskey ?— Not 
at all. They were part, I imagine, of what might be 
called the mob. I made the offer in consequence of a 
sermon of the Archdeacon, and I solicited the Arch- 
deacon and he consented, though it was not carried out 
in the way that I wished, that it should be deposited 
with some pex-son named by him for those men in 
that way. 


James Connors of the Green was called but did not appear. 


Thomas Donnell of Main-street swe 

5862. Mr. Donnell; you are a voter of Cashel I 
believe? — Yes, sir. 

5863. And you voted for Mr. Munster at the last 
election ? — Yes, your honour-. 

5864. Was the last election the first at which you 
had a vote ? — No, sir, it was not. 

5865. For whom did you vote in 1865? — For Mr. 
O’Beime, sir. 

5866. Did you receive anything from Mr. O’Beirne 
for voting for him in ’65 ? — Got any from him, sir? 

5867. Yes?— I did, sir. 

5868. How much ? — .£20, sir. 

5869. I suppose Mr. O’Beime canvassed you at the 
last election? — Yes, -.sir. 

587 0. Mr. Molroy. — Who gave you the £20 in ’65 ? 
— -Mr. Johnson, sir. 


rn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

5871. Mr. Waters, q.c. — When did Mr. O’Beirne 
canvass you at the last election ? — Really, I do not 
know. I did not see him at the last election. I do 
not recollect seeing himself at the last election. 

5872. When wereyou paid the £20 for ’65 1— -Well, 
I was paid it previous to the election, sir. 

5873. Were you offered any moxxeyby Mr , O’Beirnc 
for the last election? — No, sir, I do xiot remember I was. 

5874. Or by any person fox- him k— Well, there was 
pax-ties came to one influencing me ; at the same time 
my mind was made up. to vote for Mr. Munster. 

5875. Who came influencing you to vote for. Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — There was Tim Shea and other parties 
that I did not know their names. I said I would vote 
for Mr. Munster before that in consequence of he 
becoming my landlord. 
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5876- Tim Shea ? — Yes, he came to me. 

5877. Did he tell you that you would get anything 
for voting for Mr. O’Beime ? — I cannot say. He said 
X would do better if I was to vote for Mr. O’Beirne. 

5878. Did anybody else come to you for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — I think there was, but I really forget their 
names. 

5879. Who came do you know ? — I really could not 
say, sir. 

5880. Did Keeffe come to you? — He may, but I 
forget it. I quite forget it, sir. I could not bring to 
my memory, if he did. 

5881. Did Tracey come to you? — Well, no, sir, he 
did not. 

5882. Did Captain Graham call on you ? — Well, I 
don’t know did he come on a canvass or no. I don’t 
think he did. at the last time. I don’t think he did on 
the last occasion, sir. I am not certain that he did. 

5883. You say your mind was made up to vote for 
Mr. Munster ? — It was, sir. 

5884. What was the reason you stated ? — He be- 
came my landlord, sir. 

5885. Who did ? — Mr. Munster, sir. 

5886. Is it for your house he became landlord ? — 

5887. Where do you live ? — In the Main-street, sir. 

5888. What part of the Main-street? — In part of 
the centre of it ; opposite the tank. 

5889. When did Mr. Munster become your land- 
lord ? — Sometime previous to the election. 

5890. It must have been some short time ? — It was, 
sometime before, sir, he bought it. 

5891. Do I understand you to say that he purchased 
your house ? — Yes, sir. 

5892. Who was the former landlord? — Doctor 
Butler in Thurles, and he was selling out all his pro- 
perty at the same time. "Whatever holdings he had 
he sold them out to different parties. 

5893. Mr. Munster bought your house? — Yes, sir. 

5894. What rent do you pay ? — j£ 8 9s. Id I paid 
Dr. Butler. 

5895. What rent do you pay, Mr. Munster? — There 
was no gale come since to pay any rent. 

5896. What were your gale days? — November. 

5897. Did not May come? — I did not pay any rent 
in May. 

5898. Were you asked by Mr. Munster to pay any 
rent in May ? — I was not, sir, to pay any rent yet. 

5899. Your gale days are November and May 1— 
Yes, sir. 

5900. Were you asked by Mr. Munster to pay rent 
in November ? — I was not, sir, because it was in the 
month of November the place was purchased. 

5901. In what time in November was it purchased ? 
— I think it was in November, or the end of October. 

5902. Are the first of November and the first of 
May your gale days ? — Yes, sir. 

5903. Did you pay any rent to Dr. Butler for the 
November gale ? — No, sir ; I don’t think I did- 

5904. You have not paid the November or May 
rent? — No, sir, I did not. 

5905. Had you any conversation with Mr, Munster 
or any agent of his ? — I don’t recollect I had with 
regard to it, but I believe I said at one time all the 
place was to be sold. I think I said that at one time. 

5906. To whom did you say it? — I forget whether 
it was to Mr. Laffan or Mr. Munster I said it. I don’t 
think it was to Mr. Munster. I think it was to Mr. 
Laffan. I suppose then they said after that to purchase 
the place. 

• 5907. Tell me what you said ? — That my landlord 
was selling out his properties. 

5908. Well? — That is all I said, sir, and that I would 
wish that some one would purchase my place that 
would leave me and would not eject me. 

5909. Was it to Mr. Michael Laffan you said that? 
— I don’t think it was. I think it was to Mr. 
Laffan. 

5910. Was it to Mr. Michael Laffan? — I don’t 
think it was, sir. I cannot exactly say. 


5911. Was it to his brother Patrick ? — I cannot say, 

5912. Had you conversations with him ? — I had, sir, 
at different times. 

5913. Tell me candidly and honestly at once, what 
you said about your vote also ? — Me, sir ! 

5914. Did you not say that if Mr. Munster bought 
the house you would vote for Mr. Munster ? — Of course 
I did, sir; that if I was his tenant I would vote for him. 
It was not for money though. I never made use of 
that word. 

•5915. You ought to listen to my question before you 
answer. — I never made use of that word. 

5 916. What did you say ? — I pledged myself to him 
that if I was his tenant that of course I would support 
him always. That is what I said. 

5917. Would you be able to say whether it was to 
Mr. Pat Laffan you said that — to which of the Laffans ? 
— I could not exactly say now. 

5918. The time that you said if he was your landlord 
you would vote for him, was the same time that you 
told him Dr. Butler was going to sell the house ? — 
Every one knew it as well as myself, at least a good 
many parties knew it in the town because it got publi- 
cation through the newspapers. 

5919. You told me that you went to Mr. Laffan 
and told him your house was going to be sold ? — Yes, 

5920. Did you ask him to have it bought? — I don’t 
remember that I did, sir. 

5921. Did you not say that if Mr. Munster bought 
it you would vote for him? — No, my lord, I did not. 
I don’t remember that I told him that. 

(Questions 5914 and 5916, with the answers, read 
by the shorthand writer.) 

5922. Did you say that if Mr. Munster bought the 
house you would vote for Mr. Munster ? — I may, sir, 
but I quite forget. 

5923. Mr. Molloy. — H ad Dr. Butler any other 
houses in Cashel ? — He had. 

5924. Are they sold? — They are. 

5925. Who bought the rest of them ? — The tenants 
that is in them. 

5926. Are they next to yours? — They are. 

5927. How many houses had he ? — Three of them ; 
they are sold to the tenants. 

5928. And are they next to you?— They are, one 
on both sides of me. 

5929. Who lives in them ?— Miss Molony and Mr. 
Daniel Ferris. 

5930. Was your house taken in ’65 by Mr. O’Beirne ? 
— It was, sir. 

5931. What was it taken for? — I suppose for the 
use of the voters, sir ; for a committee-room, I sup- 
pose. 

5932. Was there any use made of it ? — There was 
not, indeed. 

- 5933. None? — None. 

5934. Mr. Waters, Q.c. — You say Miss Molony 
and Mr. Ferris bought their own houses ? — Yes, sir. 

5935. I suppose you were not able to buy yours ? — 
No, sir. 

5936. And you were afraid of being turned out by 
some person buying it over your head ? — Yes. 

5937. And you went to Mr. Laffan and said % — 

I did not go to Mr. Laffan, but some people told him 
besides me. 

5938. Did Mr. Laffan come to you? — He came to 
me and asked me was not it the case. 

5939. And you told him if Mr. Munster bought the 
house so that you would not be turned out you would 
vote for him ? — I was inclined to vote for him, even 
if the house was not sold at all. 

5940. If a man bought your house would you vote 
for him ? — It is likely that I may. 

5941. Are you not sure you would ? — It is likely 
that I would vote for him. 

5942. Will you tell me have you a son? — I have 
not, sir. 

59.43. Have you anyone belonging to you?— No. 


October 

Thomas 

Donnell. 
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5944. Is there anyone belonging to yon named Pat 
Donnell ? — No. 

5945. No one at all 1 — Notone. 

5946. Mr. Munster wishes to have you asked did 
you tell Mr. Munster that you wished him to buy 
your house, and to give you the option of buying it 
from him again ? — Well, yes, I believe there was some- 
thing that way in it. 

5947. With whom was the conversation ? — I forget 
whether it was with Mr. Laffan or Mr. Munster. 

5948. You forget which of them it was? — I really 
forget which it was I spoke to with regard to it. 

5949. How long ago is it since you had the conver- 
sation about buying back the house from Mr. Mun- 
ster ? — I suppose it was long before the election. 

5950. Was there not any bargain between you and 
Mr. Munster as to how he would sell you the house ? 
— Not a bargain, sir - . 

5951. Do you expect to get the house from Mr. 


Munster ?— All I expect to get is that I would not be 
ejected by his being my landlord. 

5952. Do you expect to get it on any terms ? — I do 
not expect it in any form, but not to be ejected. 

5953. What did Mr. Munster pay for the house? 
— £80, and there is over a year’s rent on hands for 
supplies that I gave during the election. 

5954. What supplies did you give? — I gave refresh- 
ment to his voters, sir. 

5955. By whose orders did you give refreshment to 
his voters? — Mr. Patrick Lallan’s, sir. 

5956. Was the refreshment drink? — With which 
there was eating and drinking, sir. 

5957. Eating and drinking? — There was. 

5958. Mr. Molhjy. — H ave you any account of 
what you gave ? — I have, sir. I gave a bill of it to 
Mr. Laffan, there. 

5959. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Where is it? — I have not 
it, sir. I gave it to Mr. Laffan before. 


Mr. Michael 
J. Laffan. 


Mi-. Michael J. Laffan recalled ; by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

5960. Have you that account, Mr. Laffan? — I am sure’ it is with the others. 


Thomas 

Donnell. 


Thomas Donnell's examination 

5961. How much was the amount of the bill? — 
About £11, sir. 

5962. Did you put in the bill in the name of Thomas 
O’Donnell ? — Yes, sir. 

5963. Mr. Griffin. — Is your name Donnell or 
O’Donnell ? — Donnell, sir. 

5964. Mr. Molloy. — Were you paid any money 
before the election ? — I was, sir, before the election. 

5965. How much? — Six or seven pounds, in three 
payments. 

5966. Mr-. Waters, q.c. — By whom? — Mr. Patrick 
Laffan, sir. 

5967. What was it for? — Refreshment, sir, for 
parties. 

5968. Who were the parties ? — Y arious parties, sir, 

I could not tell their names. 

5969. Were they voters ? — Some was and some was 
not, sir. A good many was not. 

5970. Mr. Munster wishes to have you asked did 
you promise to vote for Mr. Munster when he can- 
vassed you ? — I did, sir. 

5971. That was after the conversation about your 
house ? — Yes. 

5972. Mr. Munster wants to know are you sure 
that when he canvassed you and you promised to voto 
for him, was after the conversation about the buying 
of your house. You talked with Mr. Laffan about 
your house being bought ; it was sold, and you said 
you promised Mr. Munster when he canvassed you. I 
want to know was the promise to vote for Mr. Mun- 
ster after the talk with Mr. Laffan about buying the 
house ? — No, before that, sir. 

5973. Before it? — Before that. 

5974. Mr. Molloy Do you know any person in 

Cashel or about it of the name of Pat Donnell or Pat 
O’Donnell ? — Well, I do not, sir. 

5975. Mr. Waters, q.c. — This is the bill you sent 


resumed ; by Mr. Molloy. 

in ? (Is handed claim No 7.) — Yes, sii - , I believe that 
is it. 

5976. Mr. Griffin. — Had you any idea that Mr. 
Munster would purchase your house at the time he 
canvassed you ? — Not the least, sir. 

5977. Did you not say that if Mr. Munster pur- 
chased your house you would probably vote for him ? — 
Well, I could not say that for a fact. The man that 
would become my landlord I wish to support him, that 
is what I say. It is natural to expect that from any- 
one — to support his landlord. 

5978. If Mr. O’Beirne had bought the house what 
would you have to say about your promise to Mr 
Munster ? — My promise to Mr. Munster ! 

5979. Would you have voted for Mr. Munster if 
Mr. O’Beirne bought your house ? — I don’t know how 
that may go. I didn’t weigh them things in my mind 
at the time. 

5980. Did Patrick Laffan or Patrick Cunningham, 
or anybody at all, on behalf of Mr. Munster, or in his 
interest, offer you any inducement to vote for Mr. 
Munster? — Not the least in the world. Not the least 
in the world, nor I don’t suppose they had any 
authority either to do so. 

5981. Did they tell you anything? — They did not 
tell me anything. 

5982. Was anything said to the effect that he would 
not be very hard on you for the rent ? — They knew 
nothing about his business with regard to rent, I sup- 
pose. Either Patrick. Laffan or Pat Cunningham never 
spoke one word to me about it. 

5983. Did Mr. Michael Laffan talk to you about the 
house? — He didn’t say anything, but that he trans- 
acted business for Mr. Munster in the sale of it. All 
he said to me is “ Mind,” says he, “ that you are Mr. 
Munster’s tenant.” 


Mr. Michael 
J. Laffan. 


Mr. Michael J. Lajfan recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

59S4. Arc you able to tell me who the Richard Donnell — claim No. 1 3 — is ? — He is a different man from this. 


Donnell. 


Thomas Donnell recalled at Mr. Munster’s 
59S5. Has Mr. Munster engaged to give you the 
house on your paying him ? Is there any engagement 
of that kind on Mr. Munster’s part ? — 1 really forget 
anything of the sort. 

5986. You forget ? — I don’t remember anything of 
the sort. 


request ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

5987. It is a most important matter to you not to be 
turned out of your house. What about a fixed num- 
ber of years in which you are to get back the house ? 
Do you recollect it? — No, sir, I don’t. 
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Andrew Meara sworn ; examined by Mr. 'Waters, q.c. 


5988. Yon are a voter in Cashel? — Yes, sir. 

5989. And you voted, I believe, for Mr. Munster ? 
— Yes. 

5990. At the last election ? —Yes. 

5991. What business do you carry on? — Drapery 
business. 

5992. Besides voting for Mr. Munster I believe you 
actively supported him in the town ? — Yes. 

5993. You were a very ardent and warm supporter 

bis? — Not a bit in the world about it. 

5994. Did you not care that he should be returned ? 
J would care he should be returned. 

5995. What do you mean by saying that you were 
not a warm supporter of his ?— I did not make anyone 
vote against his will. I did not press them. 

5996. Did you ask anyone to vote for him? — 
Directly, I don’t think I did. As far as I can re- 
member, directly I did not. 

5997. I do not understand your use of that word 
■“ directly ?” — That is, I did not press them. 

5998. Did you indirectly ? — I might say they ought 
-to vote for him in conversation ; but to go to them 
directly I don’t think I did. 

5999. But if a person came into your shop on busi- 
ness you might ask him to vote for Mr. Munster? — 
Not directly, I did not. We may have a conversation 
that I was going to vote for him myself. 

6000. Do you know a nam named Carew ? — I do. 

6001. Was he in your house? — He was, several 
times. 

6002. Did you ask him to vote for Mr. Munster ? 
— I never directly asked him to vote for him plump. 

6003. You said something about several times ? — 
Several times we had conversations about it, and I 
wished he would vote for him too ; but to have him vote 
for him I did not. 

6004. I do not understand the distinction you draw. 

I must ask you to explain that further. Did you ask 
him to vote for Mr. Munster? — Not plainly I did not ; 
but he understood that I was inclined that he would 
vote for him from our conversation. 

6005. Tell me the obscure manner in which you 
asked him ? — I cannot tell ; he was often in. 

6006. Was there ever any talk of money between 
you ? — Yes, he expected money, I thought. 

6007. Which of the Carews was that? — Michael 
Carew. 

6008. Tell me how you surmised that he expected 
money ? — From his own conversation. 

6009. Did he ask for it?— Not me. I thought by 
his conversation. 

6010. Did he speak several times of it? — I don’t 
think he said it plumply ; but I understood he expected 
money from what passed. 

6011. To whom did you tell that expectation ? Was 
it to Mr. Patrick Laffan ? — Me ! I don’t think I ever 
spoke a word to him. 

6012. To whom then did you tell it? — I don’t 
think I spoke a word to anybody belonging to him. 

6013. You told it to somebody? — I may tell it to 
some of my own family. 

6014. Who gave him the money ? — I could not tell 
you whether he got it or no, or anything at all about it. 

6015. Did you ever hear he got it? — Never. 

6016. From himself or anybody else ? — Never. 

6017. Do you know that he voted for Mr. Munster? 
— I do not know. I can . swear I do not know. 

6018. Did you hear he voted for Mr. Munster? — I 
did not hear or inquire. 

6019. Mr. Griffin — Did you liearthat Mr. Munster 
was defeated at the last election ? — Yes, of course I 
did. I thought Carew got a retainer and that he 
could not vote or something of that kind. 

6020. You often heard that I suppose ? — I suppose I 
did : that is what I understood. 

6021. Mr. Waters, q.c. — That is Michael Carew, 
junior, you are talking of? — Yes, that is the name. 

6022. Did lie tell you how much money he expected? 

C 


— Not a word about it. I never heard him mention —— 
a sum of money ; not a penny more than a pound. Andrew- 

6023. You had several conversations? — Several Meara - 
conversations. 

6024. Did he in none of them say how much he ex- 
pected? — Not a word about it. Never. 

602-5. Did any other men come to you ? — Several. 

6026. Several others came to you ? — Yes. 

6027. Were they voters from the Commons ? — Yes, 
some of them were. 

6028. Tell me their names ? — I think John Moloney 
was in two or three times, and Michael Halley, I think. 

6029. Who else ? — I forget. 

6030. Had you any conversation with Michael 
Halley about voting ? — Very often ; two or three times, 

I think. 

6031. And you in some measure asked him to vote ? 

— I did not, indeed. 

6032. Do you mean to say that you never advo- 
cated ? — I never asked him such a question. 

6033. Listen to my question. You cannot answer 
it unless you know what it is. Do you mean to say 
that in the several conversations you had with Halley, 
you never advocated Mr. Munster ? — I did, decidedly; 
he knew I was for him. 

6034. Listen to me. Do you think you were giving 
your evidence in a very candid way when you said you 
never asked him to vote .? — I never asked him plumply 
“ will you vote for Mr. Munster.” 

6035. In one breath you say to me “ in several con- 
versations with him I advocated Mr. Munster’s cause,” 
and in the next breath you say you never asked him 
to vote ? — Not plumply. 

6036. Do you think that is giving straightforward 
evidence ? — I think it is, as far as 1 am concerned. 

6037. I think it is not, sir? — Well as I don’t 
know, I could not make it more strict. 

6038. Have you been in attendance here before ? — 

Not during the commission ; I was not. 

6039. Have you read about it? — I have. 

6040. You have read of the power the Commis- 
sioners have of giving certificates to those who tell them 
the truth? — Yes, I am giving my evidence as fairly as 
any man. 

6041. T do not know that? — He knew by my 
manner that I would wish he would vote for him, but 
directly to say “ will you vote for him,” I don’t think 
I used the expression. 

6042. In the rest of this examination do not hang 
upon the syllables that I utter, but when I ask you 
“ did you ask the man to vote for him,” answer straight- 
forwardly from your heart the truth ?— Of course that 
is what I intended. 

6043. Answer the meaning of my question and not 
the words of it? — Yes. 

6044. Michael Halley, you say, was in with you on 
several occasions ? — Yes, two or three times. 

6045. Did he talk with you about money? — I 
thought by his expression that he expected money ; I 
do not know that he ever mentioned money to me. 

6046. I presume you know he was paid money ? — 

I heard so since this Commission, but before it I never 
did. 

6047. Thirty-five pounds ? — Yes. 

604S. Was that the sum named in any of the con- 
versations with you ?— Never, sir, any sum, of any 
amount, good, bad, or indifferent. 

6049. Will you have the goodness to tell me, as 
well as you can, what expression he used that led you 
to believe he expected money ? — I don’t know ; I 
couldn’t say. 

6050. You can recollect something. What ex- 
pression did he use that made you believe he expected 
money ? — I really could not say. I think whatever 
side he would vote at he expected money now. 

6051. Are you able to recollect any expression ? — 

Indeed I am not, but I knew by his manner and con- 
versations that he expected it. 

Q 
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6052. And the same from Michael Carew ? — Yes. 

6053. What other voter Came in ? — John Moloney. 

6054. The men all got .£35 1 — Yes, so I heard. 

6055. You said something to me about retainers. 
You used the word “retainer” with reference to 
Carew ? — I thought he got a retainer and could not 
vote. 

6056. From whom did he get the retainer, as you 
thought! — From Mr. Munster’s side. That is the 
reason I said I did not know whether he voted or not. 

6057. Did he tell you he had got it ? — I don’t know. 

6058. Besides these three men, Carew, Moloney, 
and Halley, tell me any other men that called on you 
with whom you had conversations ? — A man of the 
name of William Ryan. 

6059. Is that William Ryan of the Race-course? — 
Yes. 

6060. He also, I presume, led you to believe from 
his conversation that he expected money ? — Yes. 

6061. Was there any sum named ? — No; there was 
a bill of his due the day of the polling in the bank. 
The night before that I told him I would have the bill 
settled for him the next day. I think £25 was the 
amount of it. That was the evening before the polling. 
My name was on the bill ; that was the reason I took 
it afterwards. 

6062. Was it his acceptance of your draft? — Yes, 
it was an accommodation for him. 

6063. Have you got that bill? — No; I have nothing 
at all to do with it. He came to me in half-an-hour 
after this and told me he was pleased at the other side, 
and preferred voting there ; so I didn’t see him after. 

6064. You told him you would get the bill paid for 
him? — Settled the next day; that I would see it 
settled. 

6065. He came back the next day? — No, the same 
evening ; about half-an-hour after. 

6066. Did he tell you anything more than what you 
have said ? — He said he was pleased at the other side, 
and that he would prefer voting there. I didn’t see 
him after. 

6067. Who subsequently took up the bill? — I never 
heard a word about it afterwards. 

6068. Then you did not take it up? — No, sir. 

6069. Mr. Mollov.— W hat was the amount of it? 
— £25. 

6070. Mr. Waters, q.c. — What was the date of the 
bill ? — It was due the day of the polling, whatever day 
that was. 

6071. What was the date? — It was a three-months’ 
bill. 

6072. Had it been passed three months before then ? 
—It was due the very day of the polling. It was 
after three months and three days. 

6073. And the time had fully expired ? — Fully ex- 
pired. 

6074. Were you on very friendly terms with the 
man for whose accommodation you accepted a bill ? — 
Oh, certainly. He is a customer of mine. He deals 
largely with me. I oblige him always when he re- 
quires it. 

6075. Now, sir, give me the name of another man? 
— I don’t recollect anyone else. I had conversations 
with several other parties, but I don’t know their 
names. 

6076. Come to any other conversation, with any 
other man, of the same character as those you have 
told me % — I don’t think I had conversations with 
anybody else. 

6077. Had you with any'persons in the town? — 
Oh, I had of course, very often. 

6078. Had you any conversations of a similar char- 
acter to any of these? — Well, I don’t think I had. 

6079. I suppose you had frequent conversations 
with Mr. Patrick Laffan during the course of the 
election? — Yes, I had. 

6080. Did you know that he, Mr. Patrick Laffan, 
was engaged in inducing persons to vote for Mr. Mun- 
ster ? — I did, of course. 

6081. Did you know that he had money at his dis- 


posal ? — I don’t think he said that to me. I don’t 
think he said he had. 

6082. Had you any conversation with Mr. Patrick 
Laffan about the way of inducing any persons to vote ? 
— Yes ; he asked me to do it and I refused. 

6083. To do what? — To try to influence them. 

6084.. And you refused ? — I did. 

6085. What term did he use? — I don’t know. I 
had no conversation with him about it. ,1 said I 
would give my vote. I had no more to do about it. 

. 6086. You expected to get Ryan. By your own 
account you offered Ryan a bribe ? — I didn’t do it 
for mj'self. I spoke to Mr. Michael Laffan, and he 
said I might settle the bill and they would see it all 
right for me. 

6087. To Mr. Michael Laffan ? — Yes. 

6088. Did you tell him what party it was ? — I think 
I did. 

6089. Did you mention the name ? — I think I did 
mention the name. 

6090. Did you tell him it was the bill of avoter? — Yes. 

6091. Did you tell him you offered to settle his bill 
if he voted for Mr. Munster ? — Yes. 

6092. And Mr. Laffan told you that you might do 
it? — Yes. 

6093. And that he would <see you all right? — Yes. 

6094. Mr. Griffin, — Was the conversation with 
Mr: Laffan before or after you offered to settle the 
bill? — Before it, of course. I didn’t want to be 
down for it myself. I couldn’t afford to lose so much. 

6095. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You wanted to be sure 
that you did not pay it out of your own pocket ? — 
Decidedly. 

6096. Can you recollect any of the persons to whom 
Mr. Patrick Laffan wanted you to speak? — He did 
not mention a name in the world, nor was not two 
minutes talking to me when I turned away and said 
if I gave Mr. Munster my vote that was all I wanted 
to know. 

6097. Are those four men, Moloney, Carew, Halley, 
and Ryan, the only persons you endeavoured to influ- 
ence %— I did not endeavour to influence them only in 
the one respect. 

6098. Do not play upon my words. You have ad- 
mitted to me that you offered a man to settle his bill ? 
— That is the only one out of the four. 

6099. Is there any other case of a similar kind ? — I 
don’t think there is. 

6100. I would prefer that you would tell me than 
that I should refresh your memory? — I gave Mr. 
Michael Laffan that day of the bill £5 5s. to give some 
one. I don’t know what it was for. 

6101. Have you been paid it ? — No. 

6102. Did. he say what he wanted it for? — He 
didn’t directly say what he wanted it for. 

6103. Mr. Griffin. — What do you think he wanted 
it for? — It looked so like a retainer that I thought it 
was for a retainer. 

6104. Did you hear since to whom he gave it? — 
Well, I think it was to a man of the name of Rawlins. 
He came to me himself first, and he would not take 
it. I was giving it to him and he would not take it. 

6105. Rawlins came t& you first? — First by Mr. 
Laffan’s directions, and he would not take it. 

6106. Did he say he came by Mi - . Laffan’s direc- 
tions ? — Yes. 

6107. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Had you a written order ? 
— Mr. Laffan himself told me to give it to him before 
that. 

6108. Did Rawlins give you any reason for not 
taking it ? — Not a word about it. 

6109. Mr. Griffin. — If he was not going to take 
it, what did he come to you for ? — I could not say. 
He was getting his commands from me. 

6110. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Whatcommands? — £5 5s. 

6111. Did you offer it to him? — Yes, I put it on 
the counter. 

6112. Did he refuse to take it ? — He did. 

6113. Did he say it was too little ? — He took it in 
his hands and put it back again. 
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6114. He looked at it? — I believe be did. 

6115. And be put it down again? — He did. 

6116. I want to know do you believe be laid it 
down because be thought it was too little? — I could 

not tell you that. 

6117. Do you believe that was bis reason? — 1 can- 

n °6118. You saw the money in his band? — I think 
he was afraid to take it, or something or other. 

6119. Did you not give him the amount directed ? 

I did, and he made some observation that he was 

afraid to take it, or something tantamount to that. 

6120. Yet he came to you for it? — He did. 

6121. When you gave him the five guineas that you 
were directed to give him, he did not take it ? — I think 
he knew the amount he was to get before he came to 
the shop at all. 

6122. And he did not take it? — No. Mr. Laffan 
turned in in a few minutes after. 

6123. Mr. Griffin. — Were you present -when he 
took it from Mr. Laffan? — I could not say : it was not 
in my place he took it. 

6124. Mr. Waters, q.c. — What is Rawlins’ Chris- 
tian name ? — Thomas. 

6125. Mr. Laffan wishes to have this question put 
to you, are you quite sure you gave the money to Mr. 
Laffan or to Rawlins ? — I gave it' first to Rawlins and 
he laid it on the counter. Mr. Laffan then entered the 
shop and I gave it to him. 

6126. You have no doubt about it? — I have not. 

6127. Mr. Laffan wishes to have you asked, was 
what Mr. Laffan said to lend him the money ? — Yes. 

6128. Was what Mr. Laffan said, to lend him the 
money, and he would be security, or something of that 
kind ? — I should think so — something of that kind. 

6129. To lend whom the money? — To himself; but 
I think he was lending it to the other. 

6130. The question implies that Mr. Laffan asked 
you to lend Rawlins the money, and Mr. Laffan would 
be security for it? — That is what I understood. 

6131. And that is what you call Mi-. Laffan’s 
direction to you to pay Rawlins ? — Yes. 

6132. And when Rawlins refused it you gave it to 
Mr. Laffan? — Yes. 

6133. Did you see Mr. Laffan give it to Rawlins ? — 
I did not. 

6134. Were they together in your house? — No; 
Mr. Laffan came in two or three minutes after Rawlins, 
and turned out again by himself. 

6135. Mr. Griffin. — You told him what oecured 
about Rawlins? — I did. 

6136. Did you charge any person in your account 
with the five guineas ?— I do not think I charged him 
at all. It is more than probable I put it in Mr. Michael 
Laffan’s account, as a debt with me. 

6137. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I must trouble you to 
get me the account. Had you any conversation with 
him since about it ? — I asked him once or twice about 
it since. 

6138. What did he say ?— Some other time. 

6139. Is that all he said? — I think so. 

6140. I believe Mr. Munster has been a tolerably 
large customer of yours since he came to Cashel ? — 
Yes. 

6141. How much money did you receive for goods 
from him ? — His account is not paid up yet, but I 
suppose I have received over £80 or £90 from him in 


cash, and there is a good deal due still — some money Seventh dat. 
due still. — — 

6142. What was the money paid for ? — For drapery OcmOa ■ 1 1 . 
goods, carpetings, furnishing two dwelling-houses. Andrew 

6143; Were those goods sent to Mr. Munster him - Meara. 
self? — No. - 

6144. To whom? — To some ladies or parties that 
live with him. 

6145. They were all for Mr. Munster? — Oh, no, he 
bought a lot of cheap dresses for the poor. 

6146. To what amount? — I should think £14, or 
something that way. 

6147. Do you recollect a bill of yours amounting to 
£10 14s. 3d. t—Yes. 

6148. Were the things- got for the poor included in 
that ? — I should think there was more than that got 
for the poor. 

6149. Could you tell me exactly ? — I could. 

6150. Have the goodness to refer to your account, 
and show me where you have charged the five pounds, 
and the amount of the goods Mr. Munster got from . 
you for the poor. You will also be able to tell us the 
whole amount of Mr. Munster’s account? — Yes. 

6151. Mr. Griffin. — A number of the voters from 
the Commons used to deal in your place ? — Yes. 

6152. Were you in the habit of accommodating 
any of them with bills ? — I believe not. 

6153. Did you ever put your name to any bill to 
accommodate any other person except that one man 
you have mentioned ? — I don’t think I did. 

6154. Are you positive? — I don’t think I did. 

6155. I do not mean several years, but within the 
last six months? — I don’t think I did. I am certain 
I did not. 

6156. Do you remember the election of 1865 ? — 

I do. 

6157. Do you remember any money going or any 
inducement to voters at that election ? — I do not. 

6158. Are you quite sure about that? — I am quite 
sure. At the side I voted at all events, I don’t think 
any such thing occurred. 

6159. At which side did you vote? — For Mr. 

Lanigan. 

6160. You had not any bills for voters at that time? 

—No. 

6161. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I called your attention to 
an amount of £10 14s. 2d. There is here £66 8s. Id. in 
Mr. Munster’s bank pass book. Those two sums 
together would make £77 2s. 3d. You said there was 
something about £4 more. That would make about 
£80 ?— Well, yes. 

6162. Mr. Munster wishes to have you asked was 
not the whole of his account actually settled ? — No, it 
is not. 

6163. About how much is there due at present? — 

Well, I could not say. I can let you know it. 

6164. Mr. Munster desires to ask was not the 
whole of his account paid at Christmas? — Oh, yes, I 
believe it was. It was my own fault not to send the 
bill. 

6165. Mr. Munster wishes you to state if he owes 
anything is it not on a running account ? — Yes. 

6166. Your account has been settled up to Christ- 
mas ? — Certainly. 

6167. I understand that you have not furnished the 
account that is at present due ? — Yes, sir. 


Mis. Henrietta Boyton sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


6168. Mrs. Boyton, your husband, I believe is a 
voter in Cashel ? — Yes. 

6169. He is Mr. John Boyton I understand? — Yes. 

6170. And he voted at the last election for Mi - . 
Munster?-^ Yes. 

6171. I believe, Mrs. Boyton, that you and your 
husband reside in Mr. Munster’s house at present ? — 


6172. Mr. Munster also I believe has taken a house 
from you ? — Yes, he has my house — Abbeyview. 

6173. That house I believe belonged to the late Mr. 
Dolieny ? — Yes; we took it from Mrs. Jordan. 

6174. And you have held it from Mr. Doheny’s 
widow? — We hold it now from Mrs. Doheny. 

6175. What rent do you pay Mrs. Doheny for it? 
— £15 a year. 


Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Boyton. 
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Sjventh Day. 
October 11. 

Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Boy ton. 


6176. When did you let it to Hr. Munster? — The 
16th October. 

6177. Was the letting made by written or verbal 
agreement ? — A written agreement. 

6178. Has your husband got it? — No, I think Mr. 
Laffan has it. 

6179. Mr. Michael Laffan? — Mr. Michael Laffan, 
I think. 

6180. May I ask what rent he pays ? — He does not 
pay any rent to us at present. 

6181. But he is to pay rent ? — I do not think he is. 
We are residing in Mr. Munster’s house. 

6182. Does the agreement not provide for the pay- 
ment of any rent ? — No ; the agreement terminated the 
16 th January, for three months. 

6183. Were you not to be paid any sum for it ? — 
After that, no. 

6184. Were you not to be paid any sum for the 
interval between October and J anuary ? — No ; it was 
taken for three months. 

6185. And were you not to be paid anything for 
it? — We were paid for three months. 

6186. How much? — Twenty pounds, amount for 
three months, for a house furnished. 

6187. Then was it furnished when you gave it to 
Mr. Munster ? — Yes. 

6188. Was it furnished during the interval from 
October to January ? — Yes. I left it to him just as I 
lived in it. 

6189. Since then I presume you have some fresh 
agreement with Mr. Munster 1 — No arrangement what- 
ever. 

6190. Is Mr. Munster holding it now without the 
payment of any rent for it ? — Yes. 

6191. You say that you and your husband are living 
in Mr. Munster’s house ? — Yes. 

6192. At his house in John-street? — Yes, we are 
living in J ohn-street. 

6193. Did you go to live there at once when you 
gave up Abbey view ? — No ; we went to Miss O’Dwyer’ s, 
at the hotel. 

6194. How long did you remain there? — I think 
two months. 

6 195. Did you then go to John-street? — No; we 
went to Abbeyview again. John-street house was 
not ready then. 

6196. You then went to live with Mr. Munster 
in Abbeyview ? — Yes. 

6197. I am sony to be obliged to put all these qiies- 
tions. It is our painful duty to do it ? — It is no matter. 

6198. That house was furnished when he took it ? — 
No, he furnished it but recently. 

6199. You and your husband reside in John-street ? 
— I reside in J ohn-street at present ; yes. 

6200. And your husband with you ? — Yes. 

6201. Do you reside at Mr. Munster’s expense? — 
Yes ; he visits us there. 

6202. You know Mr. Patrick Laffan? — Yes. 

6203. You saw him frequently about the election? 
—Yes. 

6204. You know that he was actively engaged for 
Mr. Munster during the election ? — I saw him going 
about. 

6205. You knew he was engaged? — I understood 
he was. I think he was. 

6206. Do you know Patrick Cunningham ? — I do. 

6207. You saw him repeatedly engaged about the 
election? — Yes. 

6208. With Mi - . Michael Laffan ? — I cannot say. 
I saw him going about. 

6209. Have you heard anything relative to Mi - . 
Patrick Laffan ? — No ; I have not. 

6210. Have you heard anything lately of Patrick 
Cunningham ? — No ; I have not heard anything about 
Cunningham. 

6211. Have you not seen him lately. Yes, I did. 

6212. When did you see him last? — I saw him 
last Wednesday I think, last Wednesday week. 

6213. Wednesday week, or last Wednesday of all? 
— Last Wednesday. 


6214. Last W ednesday ? — Y es. 

6215. Who was with you last Wednesday when you 
saw him? — Mrs. Needham. 

6216. Who is Mrs. Needham? — The housekeeper 
at Abbeyview. 

6217. That is, Mr* Munster’s house? — Yes. 

6218. What time on Wednesday did you see him? 
— About two or three o’clock ; about three o’clock. 

6219. Whex - e, may I ask ? — At Clogheen. 

6220. How far is Clogheen from this ? — It is about 
fourteen miles. 

Mr. Munster — Seventeen miles. 

6221. Did you tell Mr. Munster that you had seen 
him there ? — No, I did not. 

6222. Mrs. Needham was with you and knew that, 
I suppose ? — Yes. 

6223. And she is living in the house with Mr. 
Munster ? — She is. 

6224. I suppose you have heard that we have been 
endeavouring to get Cunningham to appear here ? — No, 
I did not hear a word about it. 

6225. Where in Clogheen did you see him — I went 
to Clogheen to pay a visit at Bayville. I did not 
wish to go by myself, and I asked to have Mrs. Need- 
ham allowed to go with me. When I stepped out of 
the car at the hotel there — no, I was after returning, 
after paying the visit, when I met him in the street. 

6226. Were you talking "with him? — No, not above 
two minutes. 

6227. In the hotel, I suppose? — At the hotel door ; 
I did not delay a moment. 

6228. No doubt you talked about the Commission? 
— I do not recollect speaking a word about it. 

6229. I understand that you were after paj r ing your 
visit? — Yes. 

6230. Then, were you driving or walking at the 
time ? — I was walking at the time. I was just turn- 
ing into the hotel, and he was in the street. 

6231. Had you any reason to believe that he was 
stopping in the hotel ? — Not the least. I turned into 
the house to order the car around at once, and he just 
stood at the door. 

6232. And you were speaking to him for about two 
minutes ? — I do not think more than two minutes. I 
just said, “ it was a fine day, and I was surpiised to 
see him there,” or something to that effect. 

6233. He is not of the class of persons in life that you 
would stop talking to there. I should like to know 
what you were talking to him about? — He is not 
certainly the class in life, and that is the reason I dicl 
not stay a moment, but just pass. 

6234. You say you were two minutes in conversa- 
tion ? - 1 was. 

6235. Did you ask him where he was going to ? — N o. 

4236. Or why he was at the hotel ? — No. 

6237. Did you ask where he was going to ? — I did 
not think of such a thing. He was not a person I 
would ask where he was going. I thought he was only 
after coming to Clogheen. 

6238. This was all onWednesday ? — W ednesday niglit. 

6239. Did Mrs. Needham speak to him? — I do not 
think she did, unless she bowed her head to him. 

6240. She knew who he was ? — She did. 

6241. She may have spoken to Jiirn? — She may; I 
did not take the least notice, for I was hurried, and 
was coming away. 

6242. Mi - . Molloy. — Was Mrs. Needham with you 
on the visit? — No, she was not. 

6243. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Was Mrs. Needham with 
Cunningham, or in company with him, at the time 
you came up ? — Oh, no ; I do not think she was ; I 
did not mind it a bit ; I just saw him as I would any 
man, and I did not notice him. 

6244. And you tell me that you did not hear he 
was wanted at the inquiry? — No, not a word about it. 

6245. You knew he had very essential evidence to 
give on such an occasion as this ? — I did not know 
anything at all about it, nor think about it. 

6246. Did you know that he was examined at the 
petition ? — I did notask. 
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6247. Or did you hear of his examination by any 
chance?— No, I did not. 

6248. You have told ine that you do not know at 
all where he is at present ? — Oh, no ; I do not know 
anything at all about him. 

6249. I must ask you to tell, me if you please, who 
was the servant that drove you that day you went to 
Cloglieen ? — I do not know who the driver of the car 

6250. Was he one of Mr. Munster’s servants ? — Oh, 
no ; one of Mr. Quirke’s men. 

6251. Mr. Munster wishes to know did you go to 
Clogheen to see a priest, a friend of yours, about a 
meeting at Clogheen concerning Father Sheehy’s 
monument ? — Yes. 

Mr. Munster. — I would further wish that you would 
ask if the witness has any reason to suppose that her 
meeting Cunningham was anything but accident. 

6252. I do not think it necessary to ask that, for I 
am assured Mrs. Boyton would tell me. I feel satis- 
fied she has told the truth. Mr. Munster wishes to 
ask you, Mrs. Boyton, if, after you left Miss O’Dwyer’s 
and went to Abbeyview, you returned to Miss 
O’Dwyer’s again? — Yes, I remained two days at Mr. 
Munster’s and then returned to Miss O’Dwyer’s again. 

6253. A further question he wishes to ask you is, 
do you know how it happened that you remained two 
days at his house ? — There was a lady at Mr. 
Munster’s — a Mrs. Leahy. She came over with a 
young person that was with Mr. Munster, and she 
left, and I was invited to stop at Mr. Munster’s until 
Mrs. Richardson came over to remain in Mr. Munster’s 
house as the head of his house. I remained the two 
days, between the time that Mrs. Leahy left and 
Mrs. Richardson came. I stopped the two days and 
returned to Miss O’Dwyer’s again. 

6254. You were examined, Mrs. Boyton, at the 
petition with reference to a young man named Ryan ? 
—Yes. 

6255. I will ask you to tell me the circumstance 
from beginning to end, as you recollect it ? — I met 
Mr. Ryan. I was returning over from John-s'treet one 
day and I met Mr. Ryan, and he asked me could he 
see Mr. Boyton, as he wanted to speak to him on some 
business. I said he was detained in the bank at that 
time late, and that the only time he could see him was 
about tea hour, when he would be sure to be in ; and 
he said he would call in the evening, and he did 
come in the evening, and he wanted Mr. Boyton, or 
wanted to see could we get a horse purchased from him. 

6256. Purchased by whom? — By Mr. Munster’s 
agents from him. He had a horse at the time, and he 
wanted to know, as we were friends, and as Mr - . 
Munster was buying horses that time for his own use, 
he wanted to know could we get his horse bought ; 
and he asked £70 for the horse ; and then after tea 
there was some conversation about votes. I cannot 
say I asked him, but I dare say I did, for at the time 
it was quite usual for every one to say, “ who will you 
vote for.” He said he had not his mind made up, but 
that all the Commons’ votes were to be got for Mr. 
Munster — that is what I understood. 

6257. Did you understand from him that if he got 
a good price for his horse he would vote for Mr. 
Munster? — Yes, I understood it would make him 
friendly to Mr. Munster. 

6258. Will you tell me the very words he used that 
led you to believe that ; if you can bring to your recol- 
lection any particular expression of his, or any words 
of his, that led you to believe that if he got this long 
price for his horse, he would vote for Mr. Munster ? — 
I could not recollect that he said anything distinctly 
that if the horse was bought he would vote ; but I un- 
derstood that if the horse was bought he would vote for 
Mr. Munster ; also, that if he would vote, he would not 
vote without money. 

6259. Where did all this conversation take place? 
— In the public sitting room in Miss O’Dwyer's hotel. 

6260. That person is John Ryan of the Race-course ? 


6261. Is lieone of the voters from theCommons? — 
Yes. 

6262. Do you know how he voted afterwards ? — He 
voted for Mr. O’Beirne. 

6263. Did all the conversation take place in the 
sitting room? — Yes, all the conversation, but there 
was a passage going out, and I spoke to him going 
along the passage. There was a folding door between 
it and the drawing room where we were. 

6264. Was your husband present? — Yes, he was in 
the room. There was a newspaper on the table, and I 
do not think he was much minding what was going on 
from time to time. 

6265. There was a door from the stairs to the sit- 
ting room ? — There was a door from the stairs to the 
sitting room, and you went from the passage into the 
room where we were. 

6266. Is there no door from the drawing room to 
the stairs or landing outside? — No, there is not; you 
can only enter the drawing room by passing through. 
That is the way it was that time. 

6267. Was he brought to you to the drawing room ? 


Seventh Dav 
Ocluber 1 1 . 

Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Boyton. 


6268. I suppose a servant came and said a man 
wanted to see you ? — I could not say that, it being a 
public hotel, I believe it is usual for people to walk up 


6269. You were in the drawing room with your 
husband ? — Yes. 

6270. And this conversation about selling the horse 
took place in the passage ? — No, it took place in the 
drawing room. 

6271. All in the drawing room? — All in the draw- 
ing room, and then going away I might still have con- 
tinued the conversation with him about the matter. 
He said the Commons’ people were divided into sections 
— ten in each place, I believe, and that he led one sec- 
tion, and that he could bring ten people with him, I 
think. 

6272. Did he say what the figure would be? — Yes, 
he said £30. 

6273. Did he give you their names ? — Oh, no, he did 
not. 

6274. You did not go so fully into particulars ? — I 
did not hear a woi - d about it. 

6275. Was your husband present? — He may have 
heard it all ; I dare say he did. 

6276. Your husband voted for Mr. Munster ? — 


Yes. 

6277. And, no doubt, was anxious for his return ? 
—He was. 

6278. This conversation having occurred in the room 
occurred in such a way that Mi - . Boyton could have 
heard it? — He could. 

6279. A nd he naturally would listen to it if it arose ? 
— Yes, I am sure he woidd. 

6280. Was not your husband examined on the peti- 
tion ? — Yes. 

6281. Did he not say that he did not know anything 
of this ? — The conversation ? 

6282. About the votes ? — I do not know. 

6283. You are aware of what Ryan swore at the 
election petition ? — Yes. 

6284. About your having money there ? — Yes, 1 am 
quite aware he swore that I had money. 

6285. He -will be examined again, and I do not know 
whether he will repeat that or not ; but I wish you to 
have an opportunity of saying anything you can in re- 
ference to it? — I never had a shilling belonging to him, 
nor no authority to offer money. 

6286. Mr. Baron Fitzgerald on your examination 
shortly summed up the statement made by Ryan, and 
put it in this way. “ He says that you took him into 
a bedroom and showed him a box which, you said, con- 
tained £1,225 ?” — I never said it. I could not have 
said such a thing. 

6287. Did you say anything about any money at all 
to him ? — Nothing of any money. I was going to say 
that when he spoke of getting £30 a man for the voters, 
I might have said that one side would give it as well 
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Mrs. Hen- 
rietta lioyton. 


as the other. I did not know there was any harm 
in that. 

6288. Did yon say something to the effect that there 
was money to get those votes at Mi-. Munster’s side ? — 
I do not say that I did. 

6289. You said one side as well as the other ? — I 
said in conversation that I supposed one side would pay 
as well as the other. 

6290. Is that the only thing you recollect to have 
said with reference to money ?— I never said another 
word. I never kept money. I never had money 
at all. 

6291. All he says was that you said it was there? 
— I never said the like. I could not assert such a false- 
hood. 

6292. Did you show him a box? — Never. I never 
showed him a box at all. 

6293. And all you recollect to have said to him with 
j-eference to money is, that one side would give it as 
well as the other 1—1 may have said that, but I do not 
recollect. 

6294. At least the best of your belief is, that you 
mentioned that if Mr. O’Beirne’s side was giving money, 

' it would be procurable at Mr. Munster’s side as well ? 
— -Yes, I thought it was given. I thought when he 
said no voters from the Commons were got without 
money, I took it for granted then that they would not 
vote without money; but I had no authority from any- 
one to offer money. 

6295. Do you recollect the way in which you ex- 
pressed yourself about the money being at one side as 
well as at the other? Do you recollect how you ex- 
pressed that idea to him : what words you used ? — I do 
not recollect. 

6296. Mr. Griffin. — Did he say that Mr. O’Beime 
was giving it ? — I do not recollect that he said Mr. 
O’Beirne was giving it ; but he said the votes would 
not be got without money, and that whoever would 
give the most money would get the votes. 

6297. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Then all you recollect 
to have said was that one side would pay as well as 
the other? — Yes. 

6298. That meant to convey to him, I suppose, that 
Mr. Munster’s side would be as ready to pay as the 
other? — I did not know anything at all about Mr. 
Munster’s side that time ; for at that time I did not 
know Mr. Munster at all. I had not met Mr. Munster 
at that time, nor for over a week after It. 

6299. Was your husband a voter in ’65 do you 
know, Mrs. Boyton? — He was not. 

6300. Mr. Munster wishes to have you asked this 
question, which is a very pertinent and proper one ; 
can you fix the date of the conversation with John 
Ryan ? — I think it was about the 2nd November — 
the 2nd or 3rd November ; about that time. 

6301. Mr. Munster wishes to have you asked if at that 
time his acquaintance with you was anything beyond 
that of a casual visiter 1 — I scarcely knew Mr. Munster 
at all. 

6302. You had let your house to him? — Yes. 

6303. And had been a couple of days on a visit with 
him ? — No ; I had not been in his house at all. 

6304. On the 2nd November? — I might have been 
in his house, but I was not stopping in Mr. Munster’s 
house at that time. 

6305. This is a question Mr. Munster wishes to ask, 
and I have no objection to put it, although I do not 
see how it applies ; is or was Miss O’Dwyer a friend 
or enemy of Mr. Munster’s? — An enemy, decidedly. - 

6306. This is another question that Mr. Munster 
wishes to have asked — did Cunningham supply oats 
to Mr. Munster, and has he a store back of Abbeyview 
gate ?-— I know be has a store. I saw his father often 
standing at the door there ; but I do not know any- 
thing at all about it. 

6307. This place that you speak of outside the 
drawing-room, and that you call a passage, is a room ? 

6308. It is not a lobby, or head of a staircase, or 
anything of that kind ? — No. 


* 6309. Was that room used for any purpose 1 Was 
it a bed-room, or used for any purpose ? — No, I never 
saw it used as a bed-room. 

6310. Do you recollect being in that room with 
Ryan ? — Yes, while I was speaking to him. 

6311. In that room? — Yes. 

6312. You did not go to show him out, I presume? 
— I did go that part of the way out with him ; but it 
was the one room ; there is only a step just going 
down. 

6313. It would be unusual for. a lady in your con- 
dition to show out a man like this Ryan — a man who 
says he is the head of ten men who are to be jiaid for 
their votes. You would hardly have gone to show 
him out as a matter of courtesy. Your husband would 
have done that if it were necessary, I suppose. Did 
you go there for the pur-pose of having any of this con- 
versation with him alone ? — I continued the conversa- 
tion that was in the drawing-room going along. 

6314. It looks strange that you, a lady, should 

have gone there with that man. You did not go as a 

matter of courtesy? — It was as a matter of courtesy, 
I suppose. I did go orrt with him, I am sure. 

6315. Did you go out for the purpose of having a 
portion of the conversation quite private with him ? — 
I am quite sure I did walk out along there and con- 
tinue the conversation. 

6316. Was that with the object of private conver- 
sation? — No ; I do not think I said anything pxivate 
to Ryan — not a word. 

6317. My question is, did you leave the room where 
your husband was and go into this room with Ryan 
for the purpose of having any portion of the conversa- 
tion between you and Ryan alone ? — I did not. 

6318. Then why did you go into that room ? — When 
he was going out I walked out with him. 

6319. Why? — I continued the conversation about 
the voters, and to speak more to him about it. 

6320. Was it to continue that conversation? — 
It was. 

6321. I suppose your husband would not interfere 
about voting, as he has been in the bank ? — No. 

6322. He would not be allowed by his manager? — • 
No. 

6323. Did you want then to continue the conversa- 
tion with Ryan ? — Yes ; it was I that had the conver- 
sation with Ryan all along. 

6324. And it was with that object that you went 
out with him ? — I went along with him and continued 
the conversation. 

6325. Mr. Griffin. — You were interested in the 
conversation about the votes ? — Yes. 

6326. And wanted to hear all about it? — Yes. 

6327. And went out of the room for the purpose of 
finishing it? — Yes. 

6328. Did you communicate this conversation to 
anybody ? — Yes, I told about the selling of the horse. 

6329. Did you tell anybody about the votes ? — I did. 

6330. Whom did you tell?— I think I told Mr. 
Patrick Laffan. 

6331. When did you tell him ? — Immediately after 
the conversation. 

6332. Did you see Mr. Patrick Laffan that evening? 
— Oh, no, I do not think I did. 

6333. But the next day ? — I think I did. 

6334. At the first opportunity you told Mr. Patrick 
Laffan ? — Yes, I told him about selling the horse and 
the votes. 

6335. You told him that Ryan told you he would 
sell the horse for £7 0, and that he could get ten votes 
at £30 each, besides ? — Yes. 

6336. Your husband being in the bank did not wish 
to enter into a conversation of the kind you had with 
Ryan ? — He had nothing to do with votes. 

6337. Do you not think that thereason Ryan had that 
conversation with you and not with Mr. Boyton was, 
that Mr. Boyton being in the bank could not interfere 
in the election ? — No, I think he spoke openly before 
both. I do not think it was that at all. 

6338. Do you not think it likely that a man coming 
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to sell a horse -would go to the gentleman and not to 
the lady ? — Well, he did ; he spoke to both. 

6339. But your husband did not encourage him? — 
He said what I said, that he would give the message 
to the friends of Mr. Munster. 

6340. He was not as much interested as you in the 
matter! — I was more active about it than he was. I 
know I had more talk about it. 

6341. Mr. Molloy. — Was there any person in the 
drawingroom that evening besides yourself, your husband 
and John Ryan? — There was, but they left imme- 
diately. 

6342. And as Ryan got up to leave the room there 
was no person present ?— Therj was a Mr. Raftery. 

6343. Did you go out in order that Mr. Raftery 
might not hear the conversation? — No, I spoke in the 
presence of Mr. Raftery. He was reading, I think, at 
the table. 

6344. Who is Mr. Raftery ? — He is in the bank too. 

6345. While you were continuing the conversation 
did you open the door? — Yes. I think the servant 
opened the door. She was in the habit of being con- 
tinually in and out of the room when anyone was with 
me, listening, and at the doors and everything. 

6346. Who were the persons that went out before 
Ryan came in ? — A Miss Ryan that was lodging there ; 
she went to her own room, that was next the drawing- 
room, when Ryan came in. 

6347. Was she asked to leave the room ? — Oh, not 
at all. She had a little girl with her, and she went out 
I think to let the child go to bed. 

6348. Why did you not remain there and finish the 
conversation in the drawing room ? — It is a habit of 
mine when any people are with me to go out with them. 


6349. Are you certain that it was you and notyour 
husband that went out with Ryan ? — He went out also. 

6350. You were not in any room that night with 
Ryan except the passage? — No, most positively. I 
never went upstairs. 

6351. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mr. Munster wishes to 
have the question asked — was Mr. John Ryan, the poor- 
rate collector? — He was. 

Mr. Munster. — Also whether he was a relative of 
Mi - . Guiry, j.p., of Clonmel, and a connexion of Mr. 
Grace’s. 

6352. Do you know that ? — Yes, I know there is a 
connexion. His nephew Guiry is at Clonmel, and Mr. 
Grace’s sister is married to him. 

6353. Mr. Griffin. — Was Mr. Boyton present at 
the conversation between you and Ryan in that outer 
room ?— - He was, but it was not a conversation ; it was 
only walking along. I did not think he meant what 
he was saying at all. 

6354. But your husband heard it? — I cannot tell. 

Mr. Pierce Grace wished to have a question asked. 

Mi - . Waters, Q.c. — I think I must stop those ques- 
tions. I do not see how the last of Mr. Munster’s 
questions affects the case. It only leads to continual 
interruptions to our inquiry, to put such questions. 

Mr. Munster. — You put to the witness that there was 
an inequality of rank between the witness and Mr. 
Ryan. 

Mr. Grace. — There was evidence given at the trial 
of the petition that Mrs. Boyton was in a bedroom up- 
stairs with Mr. Ryan. That is his story. That could 
not be a passage. I do not think she was asked that. 

Mr. Molloy. — Oh, yes, “ was she in any room with 
him.” 


Andrew Meara recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


[Witness hands in his ledger, and points out entry of 
purchases for the poor.] 

6355. That is exactly the amount I made it, £10 
14s. 2d. Is that the entire amount? — There were 
some little things. Yes. 


6356. I see you have the other entry charged as 
“ cash to Mr. Michael Laffan £5 5s. 1 ” — Yes. 

6357. It is charged on the 27th November. Now 
you lent it before that, nearly a week before it ? — It is 
one of the young men’s entries. 


Denis Ryan sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

6358. Mr. Ryan, you are an elector, I believe, of 6375. By the man ? — Yes. 

Cashel, and reside on the Commons ? — Yes, in Cooper’s 6376. Was it in a parcel ? — Yes. 

lot. ' 6377. How did you know it was £35 if you did 


6359. You voted at the last election for Mr. 
Munster? — Yes, sir. 

6360. And you arc the brother-in-law of Margaret 
Moloney and Mary Moloney ? — Yes, sir. 

6361. They have told us of the paper parcel that 
you left in their keeping, and that you told them to 
put up safe for a few days ? — Yes, sir. 

6362. How much money was in it ? — £35. 

6363. For whom was that money, Mr. Ryan? — 
The person it was intended for — Edmimd Stapleton. 

6364. Edmund Stapleton is a voter, I believe ? — 
!?es, sir. 

6365. Who gave it to you to give to Edmund Staple- 
ton ? — I couldn’t tell. 

6366. Oh, you can ! You did not find it surely. 
Who gave it to you ? — Some man gave it to me in 
Mrs. Corcoran’s hotel that I did not know. 

6367. Some man that you did not know ? — Yes. 

6368. Who brought you to that man? — Patrick 
Cunningham told me to go into the room. 

6369. Did he tell you whom you would see there ? — 
He said I would meet a man. 

6370. In what room did you see him? — Part of the 
second flight, convenient to the lobby. 

6371. Was it a bedroom? — I couldn’t exactly say, 
but to the best of my belief it was, sii - , a bedroom. 
It was dark. 

6372. What hour of the day or night was it? — Four 
or five o’clock in the evening. 

6373. Was there no candle lighting ? — No, six - . 

6374. How did you count the money? — I couldn’t 
count it in the dark. It was put into my pocket. 


not count it ? — I counted it when I brought it out 
where there was light. 

6378. In Mrs. Corcoi - an’s house ? — Either there or in 
the yai - d. 

6379. Did you ever see that man before ? — I might 
have seen him, but at the same time I could not know 
the man. 

6380. Did you suspect who he was? — No, sir. 

6381. What sort of man was he? — I couldn’t say, 
the light being dark. 

. 6382. Was he an old or a young man ? — I couldn’t 
say, sii - . I kept down my head. I didn’t fancy to 
know him. 

6383. And he told you the money was for Edmund 
Stapleton? — The man I got it from, it is most likely 
that he didn’t know who it was for. It is myself says 
it was for Edmund Stapleton. 

6384. Patrick Cunningham took you to the place ? 
— I was in the hotel myself at the same time. 

6385. In what part of the hotel? — In the front 
room, I think. 

6386. Were you in the front room ? — Either there 
or the lobby. 

6387. I want to know whom you saw in the front 
room ? — : Pati - ick Cunningham at that tine. 

6388. And no one else? — It was on the lobby I met 
him — on the stairs. 

6389. Whom else did you see in the hotel, besides 
Patrick Cunningham and that man ? — I couldn’t say. 

6390. Did you see Mr. Patiick Laffan ? — No. 

6391. Did you see Mr. Leahy there? — No, not at 
that time. 


SEVEXTI1 DAT. 

October ) 1 . 

Mrs. Hen- 
rietta Boyton. 


Andrew 

Meara. 


Denis Evan. 
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seventh DAY. 6392. Did you see him there that day at all?— I 6423. Did he afterwards ? — I told him afterwards 

— might have seen him, but I cannot recollect. if he did vote for Mr. Munster I would be inclined 

c o_er . 6393. Did you see him there that day?- — I might to serve him. 

Denis Kyan. have seen him that morning. 6424. Did you toll him the amount ? — I did, the 

6394. Did you see him in the morning? — I cannot day after. 

recollect, there were so many going in there. 6425. Thirty-five pounds? — Yes. 

6395. Did you see Mr. Leahy or Mr. Laffan there 6426. Who gave you authority to say £35 ? — I had 

any other day ? — I often saw them there. it in my own possession at the same time. 

6396. Had you any conversation with them about 6427. Who gave it to you? — I had it the evening 

voters ? Who ? before that previous in my possession, and the reason 

6397. You know very well whom I mean? — If you I didn’t give it was because he got drunk at the hotel, 

mention the parties, sir. 6428. Did any one authorize you to offer him 

6398. I will commit you to prison if you do not money except Patrick Cunningham ? — Patrick Cun- 

answer ?- 1 wffl answer, sir. ningham didn’t authorize me, but T asked Cun- 

6399. Had you any conversation about voters? — ningham. 

I might have conversations with parties. 6429. And then Cunningham took you to this man? 

6400. With whom? — To the best of my belief — He took me to him. 

Patrick Laffan asked me “ what about the voters,” or 6430. You told Cunningham you left the money 
“ did I think they would be all right.” I told him my for Stapleton 1— Yes. 

opinion, that I think some of the parties were gone to 6431. You left the money for Stapleton with your 
Mr. O’Beime’s side. sister-in-law ? — Yes, I left it for safety until the fol- 

,6401. Go on; that is not all that passed? — Well, lowing day. 
there might have more, passed. Any question you ask 6432. What did you do with it ? — I met Stapleton 
I am satisfied to answer. in the street. 

6402. Did you speak about the price that was to be 6433. Did you give it to him ?— No. I brought 

paid for them? No, sir. him back to the hotel, and met Mr. Cunningham. I 

6403. Was there no mention of the price that was called him to one side from Stapleton, and I told him 

to be paid ?— No, by Mr. Patrick Laffan, Mr. Leahy, — “ Bring this back where I got it ; I will not give it 
or any of the Laffans. to Stapleton ; I will not be in his power.” 

6404. Did you speak to Mr. Leahy about money to 6434. Then, you gave it back to Cunningham?— 

the voters?— I told him there was a good deal turning Yes, and he made a token for me to send him into 
over to Mr. O’Beime. the room. I sent him into the room, and what hap- 

6405. Was there any talk about getting them back pened between them I don’t know. 

or keeping them ?— About getting them back? 6435. Then, you gave back the money to Cunning- 

6406. Have you been here before? — No, sir. ham? — I did, sir. 

6407. Are you aware that you have admitted now, 6436. When was it that you told Stapleton the 
and that it has been already proved that you have been amount you would give him — was it the night before ? 
.concerned in this business about giving the money for —The same day, sir. On my way going to the hotel 
this vote, and that if a case were pressed against you I told him. 

in a criminal court you are liable to two years’ im- 6437. For whom did you vote at the election of 
.prisonment?— I am, sir. 1865 ?— For Mr. O’Beirne. 

6408. And that you are also liable to a penalty of 6438. What money did you get?— I got £50 from 

£100 ? — I am aware of it. him to act as an agent. 

6409. Are you aware that if you give your evidence 6439. Were you promised any money for your 

candidly and straightforwardly, and tell us all you vote at the last election ? — Mr. Laffan employed me 
know, we can give you a certificate that will free you as agent for Mr. Munster. 

from all penalties?— I am, sir. 6440. I asked you were you promised any. money? 

6410. If you do not give your evidence candidly, — No, sir, for voting. 

.and tell all you know, you will get no certificate?—! 6441. Were you promised any money at the last 

will tell you, sir, all I know. election ? — Not for voting. I was promised money 

6411. Tell all the conversation you had with Mr. to act as agent. 

Leahy, or with Mr. Patrick Laffan, about votes? — 6442. How much money were you promised ? — £50. 

Very seldom I was talking to Mr. Leahy unless he 6443. By which Mr. Laffan ? — Mr. Michael Laffau. 

happened to be there. 6444. This gentleman here 1— Yes ; it is he engaged 

6412. On any occasion did you speak to him about me. [Identifies Mr. Michael J. Laffan.] 

the pribe of the votes of the people of the Commons ? . 6445. Did you tell him how much you had been 

No gjj.. paid by Mr. O’Beime in 1865 ? — I did, sir. 

64 X 3 . Did you speak about giving money or getting 6446. Did you say that you would not take less 
money for them ? — Not to Mr. Leahy or Mr. Laffan, from him ? — I told him I got £50 from Mr. O’Beime 
but to Pat Cunningham, for Edmund Stapleton. to act as agent. 

6414. Answer my question as you understand it. 6447. Tell me all the conversation that took place be- 

Had you any conversation about money with any one tween you and Mr. Laffan ? — He asked me would I 
except Patrick Cunningham ? — No, sir ; and Stapleton go to town, and I told him I would. When I went to 
himself. town then I was standing at Miss Moloney’s door, 

6415. And Stapleton himself? — Yes, sir. and he came up, and we went up stairs, and he gave 

6416. Did you arrange the price Stapleton was to me a retainer. 

o-et } I gave him to understand what he was to get. 6448. How much was the retainer? — Two guineas. 

° 6417. How much did you give him to understand 6449. Was that two guineas to be a part of the 

he was to get 1— £35. £50 ?— Well, we had no conversation about it, sir. 

6418. When had you the conversation with 6450. Have you been paid any of the £50 since t— 
Stapleton ? — I had it with him on the evening of the No, sir. 

nomination day. 6451. Have you been paid none of the £50 t— 

6419. Where had you the conversation? — At the No, sir. 

, corner of Dr. Coyle’s house. 6452. Have you received any money from any one 

6420. In Cashel?— Yes, sir. except the two guineas?— No, sir. 

6421. Did he tell you then how he was going to 6453. Did you ask for the £50? — After the peti- 

vo te ? He told me he would vote for Mr. Munster. tion here I furnished him with a bill in my son’s name. 

6422. Did he tell you that he should get anything 6454. In your son’s name ? — Yes, sir. 
for voting? — Not at that time. 
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Mr. E. II. Biggin recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 
6455. Produce that bill if you please, Mr. Biggin ? — I do not think I have it, sir-. 


Denis Egan’s examination resumed by Mr. MolLoy. 


Seventh Dai. 


[Subsequently handed in.] October 1 1 . 


Mr. E. H. 
Biggin. 


Denis Ryan. 


6456. What is your son’s name ? — John, sir. 

6457. Were you told to furnish the bill in your son 
John’s name? — No, I went up to see if I was to get 
it, and I drew up the bill in my son’s name. 

6458. Why did you draw it in your son’s name ? — 
As my son was not a voter. 

6459. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I suppose you thought it 
might look like a bribe if it was in your own name ? — 

I did not want to have anything to do with it. 

6460. Is that the bill you sent in ? [Is handed 
document.] Who wrote it for you ? — Patrick Cun- 
ningham, sir. 

6461. Patrick Cunningham wrote this? — I asked 
him to write it. 

6462. Bead it? — “ 28th December, 1868.” 

6463. Did you tell me that it was after the petition ? 
To the best of my belief it was. 

6464. The petition was not tried here until Feb- 
ruary ? — I was under the impression it was after the 
petition ; I took no note of it. 

6465. Where did Cunningham, write this for you ? 
— In Mr. Lallan’s office. 

6466. Was Mr. Laffan present? — To the best of my 
belief I saw him engaged at one side there. 

6467. Had you any conversation with Mr. Laffan 
before this was written about the money ? — I asked 
him could I get the £50 several times, and he said I 
could not, that it could not be got until after the 
petition or the special. 

6468. Special Commission ? — Yes, sir. 

6469. Is it this Commission? — Yes, sir. 

6470. And his answer was that no money could be 
given until the petition and Commission were over ? 
— Yes, sir. 

6471. Was that answer of Mr. Lallan's to you, be- 
fore or after you put in this claim ? — Before and after, 
that is what he always told me. I asked him twice 
before it. 

6672. How many times altogether did you ask him ? 
— To the best of my belief two or three times. When 
I saw there was no prospect of it I was not annoying 
him. 

6473. Mr. Molloy. — From whom did you get the 
money for the election of 1865 ? — From Mr. O’Beirne 
himself. 

6474. When did you get it ? — Last Christmas twelve 
months I got it from him. 

6475. Christmas, 1866? — 1867. 

6476. Did you go for it to London ? — I did. 

6477. For that money ? — Yes. 

6478. Did you get it there ? — I did not get it in 
cash there. 

6479. How did you get it?— He gave a bill on the 
bank of Cashel for it. 

6480. Did you receive the £50 on the bill ? — Yes, 
sir. 

6481. Before you went up to the room where the 
money was put into your pocket, you were in the front 
room at Corcoran’s hotel? — Yes, sir; I was on the 
lobby. 

6482. You said you were in the front room? — On 
the lobby I was standing when I was told to go up 
to the front room. 

6483. You said you had been in the front room? — 
Not that time, but previous to that time. 

6484. How soon before that were you in the front 
room ? — I cannot exactly say, sir. 

6485. When you were in the front room that day 
who was in it? — I could not exactly say. 

6486. How many persons? — I could not tell. I 
should think there was not many. 

6487. Where did Stapleton get drunk? — In the 
coffee-room. He was partly half drunk before he came 

C 


6488. Was he getting liquor there ? — In the coffee- 
room ? 

6489. Yes ? — I understand he got one liquor there 
in my presence. 

6490. Who gave him the treat? — I could not ex- 
actly tell though I saw the person. 

6491. Was it whiskey or brandy ? — Brandy. 

6492. And you do not recollect who it was ? — Of 
course I don’t. I knew him, but I don’t recollect. 

6493. Were the voters getting drink there? — They 
were. 

6494. Was he so drunk after your getting the money 
that you could not give it to him ? — He was, sir. 

6495. For whom did you vote at the election of 
1859 ? — For Mr. Lanigan. 

6496. Did you get any money then ? — No, sir, nor 
anyone else in the Commons that I am aware of. 

6497. In 1859?— Yes, sir. 

6498. Did you ever get money at any election ex- 
cept 1865 ? — Never at any election in Cashel except 
what I got from Mr. O’Beirne, and the retainer. 1 
lost more than what I gained. 

6499. How did you lose more than you got ? — I lost 
my time, and often spent some of my money foolishly 
about the streets taken up with them. 

6500. Mr. Griffin. — Y ou say that there was no 
money paid in 1859? — Not to my knowledge, unless 
some parties might have got it unknown to me. 

6501. Did you know of £15 paid to any of the 
Commoners, or any agreement to have it paid ? — I have 
no knowledge of it, sir, nor cannot recollect. 

6502. You did not hear there were £15 ? — Oh, yes, 
it was understood there would be something like that 
done. 

6503. That was in 1859?— Yes, it was, at the time 
that Mr. Lanigan was elected. 

6504. What was understood ? — That there was some- 
thing like £15 ; some prospect when all would be over. 

6505. To the Commoners ? — Yes, the Commoners. 

6506. And to other people, too ? — I cannot exactly 
say that either. I have not much knowledge of the 
people of the town. 

6507. What voters were to get that £15 ? — It was 
understood that when all would be over that they might 
be considered, to give something like that. 

6508. Who might be considered? — The voters of 
the Commons. 

6509. From whom were they to get it? — I suppose 
from Lanigan’s party. 

6510. It was the voters that would vote for Lani- 
gan that were to get it? — Yes. 

6511. Mr. Molloy. — Did you vote in ’59 on that 
understanding? — I was era ployed on that understand i 1 1 g. 

6512. Did you vote in ’59 on the understanding 
that when the voting was over £15 were to be got? — 
I did, sir. 

6513. Mr. Griffin.— W ere you an agent for Mr. 
Lanigan in ’59 ?— I was, sir. 

6514. What were you to get ? — I left it to himself, 
sir. 

6515. What did he give you?— Nothing at all. 

6516. You expected to be paid as an agent? — He 
did not promise positively, but he made something 
like a promise that there would be something come 
out. I took him at his word, and the Commoners 
took me at my word, and there was nothing came out 
after. 

6517. The “ something that was to come out was 
£15 ?— Something like that. 

6518. Did you hear anything of voters that got 
money? — I don’t recollect. 

6519. Did those Commons’ voters that took your 
word complain to you afterwards of not getting some- 
thing?— They did, sir. 
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6520. Who were they? — It would be hard to tell 
their names. 

6521. How many were they 1 — At the time I had 
the interview with them there were only five or six, 
to the best of my belief. 

6522. Only five or six complained to you ? — It is 
with them I had the interview. 

6523. Did more than five or six complain? — Of 
course they did. They said they were badly treated. 

6524. Do you remember who they were? — I think 
James Dwyer was one of them. 

6525. Anybody else? — To the best of my belief Pat 
Halloran. 

6526. Anybody else ? — There were more there, but 
I am not sure was Dan Moloney there. I may be 
wrong in that, sir, to the best of my belief. 

6527. Is he alive? — He is, sir. I suppose you will 
have him here some time. 

6528. Did any of those men come to you about the 
last election ? — Yes, we used to be talking about it. 
We all met in the street, or perhaps elsewhere, and 
we used to be talking. 

6529. Did they ask you was any more money 
going? — I understand they did. 

6530. That is this last time ? — Yes, sir. 

6531. What did you tell them ? — I told them not : 
that Mr. Munster was not paying ; that I had it from 
Mr. Laffan ; that Mr. Munster was a good man, and 
that anyone that voted for him he would be most 
likely not to forget after the election would be over. 

6532. Did you tell them, though Mr. Munster had 
not promised you anything, about the ,£35 you had 
for Stapleton? — Hot before I gave it ; I told it after. 

6533. Was that before the election? — Oh, no, sir, 
for a long time after the election. 

6534. You told them that Mr. Munster would be 
inclined to be liberal with them afterwards ? — After ; 
when all would be over 1 . 

6535. You told them you got £35 for Stapleton ? — 
Hot at that time. This was four or five weeks pre- 
vious to the election. 

6536. But you told them afterwards? — I did, after 
the election, sir, but that I did not give it to him ; it 
was not I gave it to him, but I had it for him. 

6537. Mr. Molloy. — You say that at the last elec- 
tion Stapleton got £35 in a dark room at Corcoran’s ? 
— I said I got it there for him. Stapleton did not get 
it there. 

6538. Did he go into the dark room? — He did, sir. 
I understood he said he did not get it there. 

6539. How did lie vote at the election? — He voted 
for Mr. O’Beime, sir. 

6540. Did he say anything about having got £30 
from Mr. O’Beirne, and that he would not vote for 
Mr. Munster unless he got mox-e ? — Ho, sir. 

6541. Did he say anything like that? — Ho, sir. 

6542. What was the token you gave him ? — I told 
him to tap at the door. 

6543. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Was he to tap any num- 
ber of times ? — Twice or once, I do not recollect which. 

6544. Mr. Molloy. — Was Cunningham by when 
he went into the room ? — Ho, sir. Cunningham went 
away. He was not there at all. 

6545. Mr. Griffin. — Did you mention anything 
about that dark room and about Stapleton going into 
it, to any of the voters of the Commons before the 
election was over ? — Ho, until after the election. 

6546. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mr. Laffan wants to have 
you asked did Mr. Laffan tell you when he gave you 
the two guineas that you could not vote ? — He did, sir. 

6547. Mr. Munster wishes to have this question 
asked of you, is Dr. Coyle a friend of Mr. Munstei-’s ? 
— I should think not. 

6548. Where had you the conversation with Staple- 
ton ? — At the gable end of Doctor Coyle’s house. I 
did not give him room to understand what he was to 
get until we were going for the money at that time ; 
but he pledged and promised me to vote for Mr. Mun- 
ster. 

6549. I have to say this, that as far as I am able to 


judge at present you appear to have told what you 
know? — I did, sir. 

6550. Unless I find between this and the end of this 
inquiry that you have concealed something from us, I 
think you will be entitled to a certificate ? — I will be 
here, sir, in attendance. Perhaps I could answer more 
some other time. 

6551. Do you know of anything more that you have 
to toll me? — Hot presently, sir. 

6552. Mr. Molloy. — Do j ; ou know of any money 
passing at last election ? — Hot from myself. 

6553. Or from any person ? — I heard there were a 
few of the Commoners that are said that did get money. 
I believe that is Halley and Moloney. 

6554. Did you hear of any persons in town that 
money was promised to or that got money ? — Ho, sir, I 
don’t interfere much in the town. I know there were 
a great many rumours going that are false. 

6555. Mr. Waters, q.c.- — If you have anything to 
tell me do so ; if not, retire? — Presently, sir, I have not. 

6556. It will not do to have another man tell some- 
thing, and then you come to tell me you forgot that ? — 
Perhaps I might forget, sir. 

6557. Mr. Griffin. — Y ou have a brother named 
William Ryan, I believe? — Yes, sir. 

6558. Did you hear that he got money ? — I heard 
that he did not get it, sir, and I really believe that to 
be the truth. 

6559. Did you hear that he was promised any 
money ? — I didn’t promise him, at all events. 

6560. Did you hear that any person made him a 
promise ? — I didn’t hear it, sir. 

6561. Did he talk to you about the election ? — He 
did, sir. 

6562. Did he say he ought to get anything? — He 
said if anyone was getting it, that he would expect it. 

6563. Did he complain that he did not get anything? 
— He did, sir, different times. 

6564. Did he say he was promised it, and that they 
had not kept their words ? — Well, he did, sir. 

6565. Did he say who promised him? — Ho, sir, not 
to me. 

6566. Did he say it to anybody else ? — He said to 
me that they promised it. 

6567. Did he say who promised ? — He did not. 

6568. Did you hear who promised him? — If anyone 
did, it is likely it is Pat Cunningham. 

6569. Did you hear that Pat Cunningham had pro- 
mised to him ? — Unless from my brother, sir, I didn’t 
hear anyone else saying it. 

6570. You heard from your brother that he was 
promised it. Who told you that it was Pat Cunning- 
ham promised it ? — I heard my brother say it, that is 
what I understood from him, that Pat Cunningham 
promised it to him. 

6571. Mr. Molloy. — D id he say how much he was 
promised ? — I understood he expected £30. 

6572. Mr. Griffin. — W as he told he would’ get it 
after the petition and commission were over 1 — Yes, 
sir, that answers the time I understood he was to 
get it. 

6473. Then he would not be entitled to get it yet? 
— Yes, sir ; no more he didn’t get it. 

6574. He expects still to get it, I suppose? — If it is 
Mr. Munster’s goodness to give it to him. 

6575. He expects it still ? — I believe he does. I 
cannot rightly tell what is in his mind. 

6576. Do you know Michael and James Carew?— 
I do. _ 

6577. Did you hear them say that they expected to 
get anything?- — Prom my knowledge of Michael Carew 
I understood he got no money. 

6578. Mr. Molloy. — Do you know John Hanley of 
Hughes’s lot ? — I do. 

6579. Did you hear of his being promised any 
money ? — He always told me he got nothing for his 
vote. 

6580. Did you hear he was promised any money for 
his vote 7 — I understand he left Mr. Munster to him- 
self. He would vote for him in any case. 
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6581. What was it he was to leave to Mr. Munster 
himself ? — His own goodness, if it was his wish to give 
him anything. 

6582. Do you know Edmund Hogan ? — I do, sir. 

6583. Was he promised any money ? — Not by me. 

6584. By whom was he promised ? — I couldn’t say, 
though he is living next door to me. 

6585. Did he tell you he was promised anything? — 
The old man never told 'me anything that way. 

6586. Did anybody else tell you?— I understood 
they expected it. Whether they have got it or not I 
don’t know. 

6587. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Who told you they ex- 


pected it ? — I heard the son saying something about seventh Day. 

6588. What is, the son’s name? — Edmund Hogan. Oct ober 11. 

6589. I believe the old man is blind? — He is partly Denis Ryan, 
blind ; I am not sure. 

6590. The son, I suppose, would manage for him ? 

— I should think he would be able to do so. 

6591. Mr. Molloy. — How much did you hear 
Hanley was to get ? — I couldn’t tell you, sir. 

6592. That is John Hanley of Hughes’s lot? — I 
couldn’t tell you, sir ; he never told me. 

6593. Has he any sons % — Jolrn Hanley has no 
children. 


. Thomas Cunningham recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. Thomas 

6594. What about your son? — I didn’t hear any- No; I expect daily that he will be home wherever he c,unnin S har 
thinw from him since, but a few minutes ago I was is. I was told not five minutes ago that, as I was 

told by Mrs. Boyton she met him in Clogheen. coming in by Mrs. Boyton. 

6595. You have not heard anything about him? — 


James Connor sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. James 


6596. You are not a voter? — No, sir. 

6597. Were you engaged at the election ? — I was, 
sir. 

6598. For whom?— For Mr. Munster. 

6599. Who engaged you for him? — Mr. Michael 
Laffan, sir, engaged five of us, I think to do Mr. 
Munster’s dirty work that he engaged us. 

6600. What was that? — To bribe, I think, and to 
pay voters, and no payment for it either, any of the 
five men of us. 

6601. Who were the five persons engaged? — 
Edmund Looby. 

6602. Who else ? — Thomas Connor, my brother. 

6603. Who else? — John Butler. 

6604. Next ? — Michael Cahill. 

6605. That is only four ?— Myself, sir, is five. 

6606. What did he engage you for?— Gor, my 
humble op inio n is, that it was of course to influence 
voters. 

6607. Were you together when he engaged you? — 
There were four of us together, sir. 

6608. You paid some money ? — I did. 

6609. How much did you pay? — I paid thirty 
•pounds to one voter. 

6610. Who was that? — Pat Ryan, sir. I got nothing 
for myself at all, sir. 

6611. Who gave you the money to pay Pat Ryan ? 
— Mr. Patrick Laffan brought me up to the top of Mrs. 
Corcoran’s house. 

6612. Do you know the room he brought you to ? — 
I do, sir. 

6613. Is it number six ? — I am not sure of the num- 
ber. It was about eleven o’clock on the night before 
the polling day. He tapped at the door, and of course 
arranged matters with the man in the room. I was 
then let in, and the man inside knew what I was 
to get better than I did myself. I just received thirty 
sovereigns. 

6614. Sovereigns ?— Sovereigns, sir. I put them 
into my waistcoat pocket. At the same time I told 
the man below that I had the money for him. I didn’t 
tell him how much, but tipped my pocket. 

6615. Who was the man that gave you the money 
in the room ? — I don’t know, my lord. 

6616. Did you ever see him before? — No, sir. 

6617. Or since ? — -Not to my knowledge. 

6618. Was there a candle lighting in the room ? — 
There was. 

6619. Describe the man who gave you the money? 
— He was sitting at the table with a Carolina hat on 
him, and a muffler of orange around his neck. The 
room was dark. There was a candle lighting, and a 
few beds in the room. He handed me the money — 
“There is thirty sovereigns for you.” He didn’t say 
what it was for. I took it and walked down. I didn’t 
know the man. 
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6620. Was he an old or a young man? — I think he 
was a man about forty or fifty years. 

.6621. Was his hair grey or not? — I couldn’t tell 
with the hat, and didn’t pass many remarks. 

6622. Do you recollect how lie was dressed ? — To 
the best of my opinion I think it was a sort of a 
whitish coat he had. I wouldn’t swear, my lord, to it. 

6623. Had he the appearance of a person in the 
position of a gentleman ? — No, sir, he had not. 

6624. Ar e you certain he had not ? — He had not, 
sir. He had not the appearance of a gentleman. 

6625. You got those thirty sovereigns from him 
then?— Yes, sir. 

6626. And you went down and paid it to Pat 
Ryan? — I paid the thirty sovereigns to Pat Ryan, but 
not that night. 

6627. Mr. Griffin. — Is that Patrick Ryan of 
Lady’s Well ? — It is, sir ; Pat Ryan of Lady’s Well. 

6628. Mr. Waters, q.c. — He voted for Mr. 
Munster ? — Yes, sir, for Mr. Munster. 

6629. When did you pay him the thirty pounds? - 
I think it was after the election. Eh ! it was after the 
election I paid it, but he knew I had it that night be- 
fore he voted. 

6630. Mr. Molloy. — You let him feel it in your 
, pocket? — I did, sir. 

6631. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You had a conversation 
with him before you went ? — Oh, yes, he told me he 
would leave it all to me. I said to Mr. Pat Laffan, 
“ Patrick Ryan,” said I, “ is in the room, and it would 
be better settle with him ; ” so he had no hesitation 
about it. 

6632. And he knew that you got the thirty sov- 
ereigns for his vote ? — Yes, sir. 

6633. You were engaged by Mi-. Michael Laffan? — 
Yes, sir. 

6634. What did he say to you when lie was en- 
gaging you ? — He sent for these other men, and lie 
put down the five of our names. 

6635. Did he say anything to yourself? — -Nothing 
to myself, only to do all we could, the five of us, on 
the part of Mr. Munster. It seems I had no vote, and 
anything I had to do was on behalf of Mr. Munster 
in an agent like. 

6636. Did you send in a claim afterwards? — Michael 
Clarke sent in a claim afterwards for the fi ve of us. W e 
had as much work going for it. I was sent from 
Mr. Laffan to Mr. Biggin, and from Mr. Biggin to 
somebody else. The people say I built slate houses by 
Mr. Munster’s money, but I never got a pound. 

6637. Do you know that other man, Edmund Looby, 
who was examined? — Yes, sir. 

6638. Do you know to whom he paid money ? — To 
Denis Heffernan, sir, and J okn Duggan. 

6639. Do you know of his paying anybody else? — 
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6640. Do you know whom your father, Thomas Con- 
nor, paid ? — I do not think he paid anyone. 

6641. Do you know of his having paid any person? 


6642. Do you know of his having paid John Butler ? 


6643. Do you know of his having paid Michael 
Halloran ? No, sir. I do not think he ever got money 


to pay anyone. 

6644. Did you ask for money for anybody else but 
Pat Ryan ? — I was sent for to the house. 

6645. Who sent for you?— Mr. Patrick Laffan. It 
was a couple of days before the polling day. I was 
sent for to go to John Phelan. I went to him and 
proffered him money. 

6646. How much did you proffer him?— By gor, I 
believe I proffered him a good deal — I don’t know how 
much — I believe £40 or £50. 

6647. What Phelan was that?— John Phelan. 

6648. Where does he live?— In the Main-street. 

6649. What did Phelan say to' you?— He didn’t 
give me a decided answer on it at that present time. 
When I came back I told them, “ I don’t think we 
could rely on him.” 

6650. Is he a voter ?— He is, sir, and voted for Mr. 
O’Beirnc— John Phelan, Cashel, the Main-street. 

6651. What more took place between you and 
Phelan ? — I followed Phelan down street in the morn- 
ing, before the election — two or three days before it. 

6652. Did you ever hear this man called Whelan? 
—Whelan they call him, sir— Whelan or Phelan, I 
don’t know which. 

6653. Is he the man whose name is mentioned in 
the bills passed in ’65 ? — Yes, sir. 

6654. Somebody said here that he used to lend 
money ?— That is he, sir— that is the gentleman. 

6655. What happened when you went to him ?— I 
don’t know exactly the amount of money I said to 
him, but he didn’t give me a decided answer. He said 
he would see me in a short time again. I went to Pat 
Ryan and told him, and Ryan told me he didn’t think 
it was any use to come for John Phelan for he would 
vote for Mr. O’Beirne. 

6656. Did he say why ? — We were of opinion that 
he got the bribe at Mr. O’Beirne’s side. Then I didn’t 
go to him after. 

6657. You did not go back again ? — No, sir; I came 
back and told Mr. Pat Laffan the same. 

6658. Did you go to anybody else ?— I went to 
Paddy Fitzgerald in the Commons. 


6659. Who told you to go to him ? — Mr. Pat Laffan, 
sir, and I went of my own accord. 

6660. What passed between you and Fitzgerald? — 

I was to get him £30, at least I proffered him £30. 
He asked could I get him any more. I said I thought 
I could. I brought him to Mr. Laffan, and handed 
him into Mi-. Pat Laffan ; to the best of my belief he 
brought him to the dark room. 

6661. Where did you bring him to Mr. Patrick 
Laffan ?— To Mrs. Corcoran’s hotel. I am badly paid, 
sir, to tell a lie about it. 

6662. No payment would reward you for concealing 
the truth ? — I wouldn’t do it, sir. I was summoned 
to the Commission, and I was asked, and I wouldn’t 
perjure myself either. 

6663. Did you see him go up to the dark room?— Yes, 

I saw him going up. I didn’t follow him up the stairs. 

6664. Who was with him ? — Mr. Patrick Laffan, sir. 

6665. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you ever hear who 
was the man that was in the dark room ? — Never, sir, 
to my knowledge. 

6666. Did you go to anyone else but Fitzgerald? — 
No, sir, I did not. I don’t think I have any more to say. 

6667. Do not leave anything unsaid, because I would 
be glad to be in a position to give you a certificate? — I 
am so happy, sir, to have the town disfranchised ; I 
would tell you, sir, if I knew it. What I want, sir, is 
to ask them two men, were any of the five of us ever 
compensated — Mr. Biggin and Mr. Michael Laffan. 

[Mr. Michael J. Laffan . — Anyone of the five never 
got anything to my knowledge. 

Mr. Biggin. — Nor to mine. 

Mr. M. J. Laffan . — I can say that for them, for the 
mobsmen and the butchers, I did give some money 
to one of them to distribute — not for themselves. 

6668. Mr. Waters, q.c, — How much ? 

Mr. M. J. Laffan . — When I produce the accounts 
it will be found to be forty or fifty pounds.] 

6669. Mr. Griffin. — Did you hear that John Reilly 
of Lady’s Well got money? — I don’t know, sir. They 
all have so many connoisseurs, two or three men was 
enough to have a vote. 

6670. Did you hear that John Reilly got money?— 
No, sir. 

6671. Did you hear about Rody Fogarty ? — No, sir, 
I did not. 

6672. Who is John Connors of Bohermore ? Is lie 
a cousin of yours ? — No, sir, he is not. 

6673. Did you hear any more? — No, sir, I did not 
hear any more. 


Daniel Ferris, 
junior. 


Daniel Ferris, junior, sworn ; 

6674. You are a voter of this town, I believe ? — 
Yes, sir. 

6675. And you voted for Mr. Munster? — Yes, sir. 

6676. Were you a voter at the previous election? — 
No ; this is the first time I had a vote. 

6676. Is your father a voter also ? — Yes, sir. 

6678. He was a voter at former elections ? — No ; 
he was not. 

6679. I suppose you were canvassed by Mr. 
O’Beirne’s side ? — Yes ; I was. 

6680; By whom were you canvassed? — By Mr. 
O’Beirne himself. 

66S1. Were you canvassed by anybody else? — Yes, 
a good many — Dr. Coyle and some more. 

6682. Did Captain Graham ever canvass you? — 
No ; he did not. 

6683. Did you take an active interest in the elec- 
tion for Mr. Munster ? — I did. 

6684. I believe Mr. Munster was a considerable 
customer of yours ? — Not very ; he was a customer. 

6685. About how much did he purchase from you? 
— I could not say. 

6686. Have you never looked since he commenced 
so as to see how much he left you? — No, I did not. 

6687. He had not an account with you ? — No ; be- 
cause when Mr. Munster would buy any goods from 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 
me I would bring them to Abbeyview with a bill, and 
he always paid me. 

6688. Do you make no entry of goods sold in your es- 
tablishment? — No; I always enter them with the week. 

6689. You could give a guess as to what you sold 
him? — He may have bought £40 worth from me. 

6690. Perhaps he bought more ? — I do not think he 
bought more. 

6691. What is the amount of the largest bill you 
ever got from him ? —About £14, I think, is the largest 
that I did ; I am not sure. 

6692. I find one bill £18 9s. ? — That is the largest. 

6693. Mr. Molloy. — Did you receive over £50 from 
him ? — On my word really I could not tell you. I 
should be very happy to give you any information 
in my power. 

6694. Did you canvass for him at the election? — 
No ; I did not. 

6695. Did you ask any persons to vote for him? — 
No. 

6696. Did you speak or advocate his cause with 
any person ? — I did, with one persom 

6697. Who is that one person? — John Flavan. 

6698. Is John Flavan a voter? — No ; he is not. 

6699. Why did you speak to Flavan about it ?— I 
spoke to him about a friend of his. 
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6700. Who is the friend ? — John Farrell ; he is a 

'°6701. Is that John Farrell of the Main-street? — 
Yes. 

6702. He voted for Mr. Minister, I believe? — 
He did. 

6703. What conversation had you with John Flavan 
about him ? — First to know how he would vote ; after- 
wards he told me he would vote for Mr. Munster. I 
told Mr. Laffan that he would vote for Mr. Munster if 
he got something. 

6704. How much ? — What every person was getting 
_£30, and I gave him £30. 

6705. You gave him £30 ?— Yes. I did not give it 
to him, but I gave it to Flavan. 

6706. From whom did you get the £30 that you 
„ aV e him ? — From Mr. Pat Laffan. 

° 6707. Where did you get it from him? — In my shop. 

6708. Do you know did Flavan give the money to 
Farrell ? — I cannot say, but I suppose he did. It is 
more than probable he did. 

6709. Did you ever hear from Farrell afterwards 
that he got it ? — No ; I was not speaking to him at all. 

6710. From whom did you hear first that Farrell 
was going to vote ? — I did not know who he was going 
to vote for. I never asked him, and I never spoke 
to him. 

6711. Do you know of any other case of money 
having been given ? — No ; only the reports I heard in 
the Irish Times or Freeman. 

6712. Do you know of any case in or about the 
election in Cashel ? — No, I do not. 

6713. Or did you hear of any person having got 
money for voting ? — No, I did not. . 

6714. Or do you know of any money having been 
given at all to voters? — No, I do not. 

6715. Can you fix the date of giving the money? 
— About a week before the election. 

6716. Mr. Griffin. — It was given before the elec- 
tion?— He gave it to me about a week before the 
election. 

6717. Mr. Waters, q. c.— Can you give us any further 
information? — I cannot, sir. That is all I can say I know. 

6718. Mr. Molloy.— Did Hogan show you a 
cheque?— John Hogan— no, he did not show me a 
cheque. 

6719. Did he show you a letter ? — He did. 

6720. Did it refer to a cheque ? — It did. 

6721. What was the amount of the cheque? — £60. 

6722. When was this? — After the election, I think. 

6723. Mr. Waters, q.c.— That was a letter of Mr. 
O’Beirne’s? — Yes; from Mr. O’Beirne. 

6724. Who is John Hogan ?— He was in partnership 
with Ryan. 

6725. When you saw Mr. O’Beirne’s letter what 
occurred ?— rNotliing occurred. 

6726. Who brought it to you ? — He handed it to 
me to read. 

6727. Who handed it to you to read ?— John Hogan. 

6728. And what did he say ?^Not to present the 
cheque at the Bank until I heard again, I think. It 
was a cheque for £60. 

6729. Where is this Hogan now?— I could not 
tell you. 

6730. Was he living in Cashel at that time?— He 
was in business at the time. 

6731. You do not know where he lives now? — I 
do not know. He may be at home for what I know. 

6732. What were the goods that you supplied? — 
Everything — carpet-bags, candlesticks, rosary beads. 

6733. How many carpet-bags did you supply? — 
One or two. He may have bought two — large size. 


6734. Did you say that the greater part of what Seventh Day.. 
you supplied him were toys ? — The reason I said that October 1 1 

was, that I knew that my business is mostly toys. 

Mr. Hemphill asked me in cross-examination. Daniel Ferris, 

6735. And you told him that they were toys? — junior. 

Yes, mostly toys. One day Mr. Munster bought 
about £5 worth of toys from me to give to schools. 

6736. To what schools? — Some to the National and 
some to the Presentation schools. 

6737. What was the rest of the goods that make 
up the amount that you said you were paid ? — Every 
description of goods that I had. 

6738. Do you know what Mi - . Munster did with 
them ? — No, I do not. 

6739. Were any of the goods he purchased from 
you for charity, or given in the name of charity, except 
the toys ? — Oh, there were ; he bought combs, rosary 
beads, and religious books. 

67 40. Did he give them away ? — He did ; a part of 
them, I think. 

6741. Have you an account of them ? — I have not. 

6742. About how much is the value of the whole 
altogether ? — I could not say. 

6743. Wei - e you paid for some over the counter? — 

No ; but when I earned up the goods I carried the bills, ■ 
and was paid. 

6744. And you mad.e no entries in yom - books of 
those sales ? — No ; only the week’s receipts are the only 
entries I keep. 

6745. Did he purchase some bedding from you? — 

No. 

67 46. He did not ? — No. 

6747. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Here is an item — “Ferris, 
bedding, £7 16s. ?” — That is my father — not me. 

6748. Did you yourself get any inducement, or 
offer of any kind whatever for your vote t — I did not, sir. 

6749. None whatever ? — None whatever. 

6750. I suppose you were naturally influenced by 
the charities of Mr. Munster? — No ; it did not. 

6751. You were influenced favourably towards him 
by his expenditure in Cashel ? — No ; I was not influ- 
enced in any way. That would not influence me. 

6752. Would you not rather support a man who was 
spending money in Cashel than one who was not ? — Of 
course ; I thought he would do more service for the 
town than Mr. O’Beirne. 

6753. In the way of expenditure? — That is what I 
mean — yes. 

6754. Mr. Molloy. — You did not poll until late in 
the day ?— No. 

6755. Why did you not go early ? — I was in the 
court-house, and there was a lot of people going up 
and down, and I said I would wait until one or two 
o’clock. 

6756. To whom did you tell that? — To no person, 
but I said it to myself. 

6757. Some person asked you ? — No, they did not. 

6758. And you made up your mind not to vote until 
one or two o’clock ? — No, I did not — not previous. 

6759. Did you not tell me that you did ? — I said 
on the morning of the polling I would not come up . 
until about one or two o’clock to poll. 

Farrell’s name was John? — John Farrell. 

Do you know Thomas Fairell ? — I do. 

What relation is he to J olm ? — I could not 

Has John Farrell a family ? — He has. 

Sons ? — He has young sons. 

Has he a son named John ? — I could not tell 

How many sons has he ? — I could not tell you. 


6760. 

6761. 

6762. 
tell you. 

6763. 

6764. 

6765. 

y °6766. 


6767. Mr. Beary, I believe you are not a voter? — 
No, your worship. 

6768. What are you ?— I am a process-server in 
Cashel, and rent wamer to Mr. Butler and Mi - . White. 

6769. Were yon engaged at the last election for any- 
one? — I was your worship. 


Michael Beary sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

6770. For whom were you engaged? — Mr. Michael 
Laffan employed me to do the best I could for Mr. 
Mrmster. 

6771. And I suppose you did it?— Well, I did. 

6772. Tell us what is the best you could do ?-— Every 
day that I would come down street I would, wherever 


■Michael 
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Beary. 


there would be a crowd, I would maybe be speaking to 
them and speaking favourable for Mr. Munster; no 
more than that. I never went to a voter’s house to 
canvass him. 

6773. You did not ? — No. 

6774. "Were you paid anything? — I was. 

6775. How much? — I got £10 and I thought I was 
well paid by it, and some more money from Mr. Laffan 
for serving subpoenas here at the petition. 

6776. You got £10 for doing nothing but talking 
to people in a crowd ? — I didn’t go to canvass with 
him. I went one day to the Commons of Cashel. 

6777. Did you everearn money easier than that mail 
your life ? — Well, I don’t think I did ever earn it easier. 

6778. You know Mr. Beary that they expected 
more service than that from you. Tell us something 
more?— I spoke to some of my neighbours living on 
Bianconi’s property, and then I spoke to him again, 
when Mr. Bianconi in the latter end gave me a message 
to see would they vote for Mr. O’Beime, and they 
would not. I thiuk they had promised or said they 
would not vote for him on any account in regard to the 
election of ’65 when they voted for Lanigan ; and 
they would support any man that would be an enemy 
to Mr. O’Beime, for ever. 

6779. Where else were you ? — I never asked I think 
a man from the Commons. 

6780. You said you went out there one day — that 
escaped from you ?— I did the day of the meeting. 

6781. Did you go the day of the meeting to do any- 
thing? — No ; but to listen to them speecliing. 

6782. Perhaps you got some of the wine they carried 
there ? — I did not. 

6783. Did you not speak to any person? — Not to a 
mortal soul on the Commons, I think, unless to Denny 
Ryan. Y ou will have him here, I suppose. I never 
spoke to one on the Commons unless to salute them. 

6784. What did you get the £10 for?— For going 
as a messenger about the street and going about. I 
had no further communication with anything else. 

6785. Nothing else? — No knowledge of money 
dealing or anything -with any man. 

6786. You did not suspect that there was any money 
going at the last election ? — I heard it ; but I didn’t 
hear it from any person that I would give you as' an 
author. 

6787. Did any man speak to you about money ? — 
No person. 


6788. Are you sure of that? — I am, as far as I have 
recollection. 

6789. Try and recollect, because I do not like to be 
jogging your memory. Did any man speak to you 
about money? — Well, I don’t think there did, as far 
as I can recollect. 

6790. No person at all spoke to you about money ? 
— Well, I don’t think I can recollect I spoke to any 

6791. Any voter in the Commons or on Mr. Bian- 
coni’s property, or anywhere ? — No. They knew the 
parties they would speak to. I suppose that is the way. 

6792. Mr. Molloy. — How much did you expect to 
get for your services ? — I put in a bill for £25. I didn’t 
expect it. I would be satisfied with £5, and thank- 
ful too. 

6793. When did you get the £10 ? — Well, I believe 
it was before the petition was tried. 

6794. Recollect now, was it before or after the 
petition ? — Well, it was after. I recollect it was. Yes, 
it was after the petition. 

6795. Who gave you the cheque? — This gentleman 
(pointing to Mr. Biggin.) Yes, it was. 

6796. Did Mr. Bianconi’s people prefer to go against 
their landlord? — They said any man in regard to the 
man that was in his grave. 

6797. Who were those people ? — John Hurley, J olm 
Looby ; he is summoned here. 

6798. Mr. Griffin. — How do you know he is sum- 
moned ? — He told me he was, your worship. 

6799. Were there any more? — Tom Looby, I 
believe Reilly — and that old J ohnny — James Mulcaliy. 

6800. Was Tom Looby the man that sold the 
jennet? — No. 

6801. His name is Tom also? — Yes. He said he 
could take no money or ask any money, but would go 
for any man that would be against O’Beirne with regard 
to the parish priest and Mr. Lanigan. 

6802. With regard to the parish priest? — The 
Archdeacon Laffan — God be merciful to him. I hadn’t 
many conversations and didn’t want to get into it 
at all. 

6803. Mr. Michael J. Laffan. — He said he got the 
money from Mr. Laffan — I want to make it clear he 
did not from me. 

6804. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I have it down Mr. Patrick 
Laffan. 


Mr. Denis J. 
Scully. 


Mr. Denis J. Scully sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


6805. Mr. Scully, I believe you are a voter in 
Cashel ? — I am. 

6806. And you voted for Mr. Munster at the last 
election? — I did. 

6807. Are you the brother of Mr. Jerome Scully? 
— I am. 

6808. Do you know was Mr. Jerome Scully en- 
gaged in the last election? — He was engaged by my 
cousin, Vincent Scully. 

6809. Was he interested for Mr. Munster? — After 
the nomination day. On that day I understand he 
went down and assisted Mr. Munster afterwards. 

6810. After the nomination day? — I believe on the 
evening of the nomination day. 

6811. Mr. Scully, a man named Thomas Looby says 
that he got £30 in Corcoran’s hotel, that he went up 
there one morning early and saw a number of people 
that had been there all night, and that you were there ? 
— I think it was a mistake ; I was not there. 

6812. I beg your pardon, it was your brother Jer- 
ome ? — I cannot account for that. 

C813. There is no other one of the name, I suppose ? 
— If any person of my name was there it is likely to 
be him. 

6814. Do you know anything of any person having 
got money at the last election ? — Why, I know the first 
money given here — publicly given, which everyone 
knows — -was £500 given by Mr. Munster for the 
Christian Brothers, to the parish priest. He got it 


on a Saturday. Next morning I happened to be at 
Mass, and he came out very disparagingly of Vincent 
Scully at first Mass next morning after his receiving 
it. It was publicly known. 

6815. Do you meanto say lie spoke in explanation? 
— He did. 

6816. On the Sunday morning ? — On the following 
morning. 

6817. Having received £500? — £500 the day 
before for the Christian Brothers, in which community 
it was publicly stated that he had two nephews. 

6818. You say that he came out the following 
morning disparaging Vincent Scully ? — Disparaging 
to Vincent Scully. 

6819. Did he advocate the cause of anybody else?— 
He said the other two were pretty much of the same 
way of thinking. He did not name Vincent Scully, 
but there could be no mistake as to who he meant. 

6820. But did he advocate anyone of the other two? 
— No; he said the other two were much alike hi 
politics. 

6821. Do you know of any other money given at 
the election 1 — -I do not. 

6822. Or of any promise? — No ; I voted at all the 
elections in Cashel for several years, and never directly 
or indirectly, or by any means received one halfpenny 
for my vote, or any promise, or anything directly or 
indirectly for it. I am aware that at the time of Dean 
M'Donuell, when he was parish priest, he would never 
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allow an elector to take money, nor take money him- 
self from a candidate. 

0823. When was he parish priest % — I believe he 
was parish priest, I should say, for over twenty years 
in Cashel. I believe he was in Cashel for near forty 
years. 

6824. In what years? — I believe it was in 1852 or 
1853 he died. 

6825. Mr. Molloy. — Did he receive any subscrip- 
tions for charitable purposes from candidates? — I be- 
lieve not from candidates, but he would after the elec- 
tion from members. 

6826. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you hear that announc- 
ed by him publiejf', or is it only matter of observation 
of your own. Did he openly announce he would not 
take money from candidates? — No, but I have heard 
that, and at the time coming on elections, known him 
to denounce people who would attempt to take a bribe. 

6827. But you thought lie would not himself take 
money ? — I am confident he would not. He was a 
man of very high principles. 

6828. Mr. Molloy. — How did you vote at the 
election of 1865 ? — For James Lyster O’Beirne in 1865. 

6829. How did you come to vote against him in 
1868 ? — Why it was partly hearing of Iris connexion 
with parties in London, of whom I formed a very bad 
opinion, and also that his supporter, Captain Graham, 
and another supporter of his, nominated the parish 
priest here at the nomination, and it was when that was 
done I made up my mind to vote for Mr. Munster. 

6830. For whom did you vote in 1859 when Lani- 
gan and O’Beirne were candidates ? — I do not think it 
was Lanigan and O’Beirne. 

6831. Lanigan was elected? — I voted one time for 
Lanigan. I ■will tell you. Lanigan came out at the 
time as an Independent Oppositionist, but I found 
when he went to Parliament lie was anything but that. 

6832. Was not O’Beirne in 1865 an Independent 
Oppositionist, and of the very same party that John 
Lanigan professed to belong to? — I voted in 1865 for 
James Lyster O’Beirne.' 

6833. You voted against Lanigan? — I did, in 1865. 

6834. Did John Lanigan, after he addressed the 


electors of Cashel, ever alter his principles ? Did he Seventh Dat. 
ever belong to any party but what was called the In- n 
dependent Opposition? — I thought he did. I think 0 0 er 
he was a Government supporter in Parliament. Mr. Denis J. 

6835. When did he belong to the Independent Op- Scully, 
position ? — In his address. 

6836. In hisaddress? — In his address and election- 
eering speech. 

6837. Which was Mr - . O’Beirne or Mr. Lanigan the 
greater supporter of the Government? — Well, I think 
Lanigan was. 

6838. You think that Lanigan was ? — I do. 

6839. You spoke of something making you change 
your mind which occurred on the day of the nomina- 
tion ? — The parish priest here was proposed by Cap- 
tain Graham and seconded by James Hackett, both 
supporter’s of Mr. O’Beirne. He came out and made 
assertions here with regard to Vincent Scully, many 
of which I did not believe — in fact, some of them I 
knew to be false, and that made me change my mind : 
that made me make up my mind to vote for Mr. 

Munster. 

6840. Is Mr. Vincent Scully your cousin ? — He is. 

6841. You would have voted for him ? — I would. 

6842. Is Ai-chdeacon Quirke parish priest of Cashel? . 

—He is. 

6843. In the observations he used that day did he 
say anything about Mr. O’Beirne at all ? — No ; his 
argument was abusing Vincent Scully. 

6844. Or did he say anything of Mr. Munster? — 

No, he did not say much in favour of either. 

6845. How were you influenced to change from Mr. 

O’Beime to Mr. Munster? — Because he was put for- 
ward by Mr. O’Beirne’s supporters. In fact it ap- 
peared to me from his proposer and seconder that he 
was put forward by Mr. O’Beirne’s supporters, and 
Captain Graham was a most out-and-out supporter of 
Mr. O’Beirne at tlfte time. 

6846. Does your brother Jerome live with you ? — 

No, he does not ; he has a family of his own. 

6847. Where does he live ? — He lives at Silverfort 
about, five or six miles from Cashel. 


Matheio Murrin was called, but did not appear. 


William Meehan sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


William 

Meehan 


6848. Meehan, for whom did you vote in ’65 ? — 
Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

6849. How much money did you get that year ? — I 
did not get any money, sir. 

6850. Oh, now, recollect yourself — you did, now — 
we know you did — -just tell me how much you got ? — 
I got no money, sir. 


6851. Did you get a promise of any money? — laid 
not,- sir. 

6852. Did you get any money in ’68 ? — No, sir. \ 

6853. Or a promise of any money? — No, sir. 

6854. You got no money in ’65 ? — No, sir. 

6855. Are you sure of that ? — I am, sir. 


Mr. John Davis White recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, Q.c. Davis White. 

6856. Mr. White, do you see this man ?— I do, sir. 6858. How much didj you pay him in ’65 ? — A30. 

6857. Did you pay this man money in '65 ? — I did, I cashed a bill for him. 


William Meehan’s examination 

6859. Now, recollect yourself. Wortld you know 
your own handwriting? — I never signed a bill. I 
never had occasion to go to Mr. White or any man to 
get a bill, nor never wanted it. 

6860. Did you ever get money in ’65 ? — No. 

6761. Did you ever hear of any man getting money 

at the election ? — Never. 


resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

6862. Do you live in Cashel? — I do, sir. 

6863. Do you swear on your solemn oath, so help 
your God, that you never heard of money being given 
at the election until you heard it here ?— I do. 

6864. Go down off the table. Go down. You will 
have to attend here again, mind. You will come here 
to-morrow. 


Patrick Ealloran was called, but did not appear. 
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William 

Meehan. 


William Meehan recalled by Mr. Waters, Q.c. 


6865. Come up here again, Meehan, for fear of any 
mistake about it. Did you understand the question ? 
One of my brother Commissioners thinks you did 
not understand the question. Do you understand the 
question I put to you about hearing of money being 
given 1 — I did, sir. 

6866. [The shorthand writer reads question and 
answer No. 6863.] — Witness. — I heard of money. 

6867. Did you hear that question?— Of course I 
heard of money being given. 

6868. Why did you say you did not hear it? — It 
must be a mistake of mine. I didn’t understand the 
question rightly. 


6869. When did you hear of money being given at 
the election ? — I heard of it at the petition. 

6870. Did you never hear of it before the petition ? 
— I did not, sir. 

6871. Now, you understand my question perfectly. 
Before the last election — that is, before the day of the 
polling — did you never hear of any voter on the 
Commons getting money for his vote ? — I don’t recol- 
lect I did. 

6872. You never did ? Go down off the table. 


William Flynne sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


6873. Mr. Flynne, for whom did you vote at the 
last election ? — For Mr. Munster, sir. 

687 4. Was your house taken for anyone ? — It was 
not taken out of a face ; I will explain that to you. I 
promised my vote to Mr. Laffan as he was the first 
man that came to me, and that was before Mr. 
Munster’s address was out. 

6875. Before his address was out? — Yes ; Mr. Laffan 
and I were friends. He was very kind to me. I was going 
to Fethard and he used to give me a seat going to the 
sessions. He asked me would I give my vote ; he was 
going to be employed by an English gentleman. I 
said it was premature until I would see his address. 
He said that his principles were equal to Mr. O’Beirnes. 
When his address came out I got his address in a cir- 
cular. In some time after I met Mr. Laffan, and he 
asked me did I read Mr. Munster’s address, and I said 

I did. “Will you give me your vote?” said he. I 

said, “ I will.” He said then, “ perhaps I may want 
your house.” I said, “ I do not caretwhich. My house 
and my vote have nothing to do with each other.” 

6876. Did you say that to Mr. Laffan ?— I did, sir. 


He is present. I often set my house to the police and 
bazaar men, and parties passing by. I set it since the 
election. In some time after, I cannot say how long, 
I met him and asked him did he think he would want 
the house, and he said he didn’t know. After this 
he met mein John-street and he said, “William,” says 
he, “ your house is, I am afraid, too far off, and I must 
take a house in a more conspicuous place, that is Mr. 
Walshe’s in the main street.” “Mr. Laffan,” says I, 
“ it makes no difference. I suppose you don’t dread 
my promise ; I will stick to my word.” He said he 
did not. Sometime afterwards I am sure he said that 
he would want it. 

6877. That he would want it? — Yes; but they 
never took possession of it. 

6878. They never took possession of it ? — Never. 

6879. Did you put in a claim, Mr. Flynne? — No. 

6880. Mr. Molloy. — Who is the owner of the 
house? — I am, sir. 

6881. You are the tenant for it? — I am, sir. 

6882. Is your mother alive ? — No, sir. My father 
and mother are dead a long time. 


Mr. Edwa/rd Henry Biggin recalled by Mr. W aters, q.c. 

Mr. Edward 

Henry 6883. Give me claim 72 ? — I have not the claim. 

Biggin. 


Mr Micha-l Mr. Michael J. Laffan tenders himself ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

J. Laffan. 6g84 yy itness _i a 0 not think l ie can have the 6887. I not only find it there, but I find it in three 

claim -for Flynne never put in a claim. different places, and this remarkable observation, 

6885. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Why is it here then? — For “ Mrs. Flynne, house not used, .£30.” 

I put it in for him. 

6886. This is “Mrs. Flynne ”?— -It is “William" 
abbreviated, and looks like “ Mrs.” 


William 

Flynne. 


William Flynne’ s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


6888. Had you any conversation afterwards, Mr. 
Flynne, with Mr. Laffan about the payment of that 
claim ? — No, sir ; I never asked anything of him. 

6889. Mr. Molloy. — Did you agree for any sum ? 
— No. We never mentioned any sum. 

6890. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You never mentioned 
any sum ?— No, sir. I didn’t like to have anything 
to tell about houses. I was as well pleased they didn’t 
take it. 

6891. And no sum was mentioned at anytime? — 
Not a penny, sir. 

6S92. Do you know of any persons getting money 
at the election ? — Faith, I do not, sir. I am relieving 
olficer, and at that time my district was so large that 
I had not time to meddle or make with the election. 
I didn’t attend meetings, or listen to them, or any- 
thing else. 

6893. A good many people were talking of the 
election ?— They were saying money was going. They 
said I got it myself, and say it up to this very day. 

6894. It looked very suspicious, Mr. Flynne, for 
sometime — I do not mean to say on your part? — And 
don’t you see, sir, that it would be a lie going 


about, and that the truth would not be able to over- 
take it. 

6895. “Mrs. Flynne, house for tallyroom never used”? 
— Mrs. Flynne never had anything to say to it, six’. 

6896. Mr. Molloy. — How would you vote if Mr- 
Munster was not a candidate ? — I would vote for Mr. 
Lanigan, or any man before O’Bcirne. 

6897. Mr. Michael J. Laffan — He says he thinks I 
told him that I would take liis house or would want it. 

6898. Mr. Waters, q.c. — There is no incorrectness 
in taking down your evidence as this, that Mr. Laffivn 
said to you he thought your house was too far off? — 
No, sir. 

6899. And that he spoke of Mr. Walshe’s house?— 
That was the third time, air. 

6900. And after that he said to you that he would 
want it? — I think he did, sir. 

6901. That is what you told us already? — I am 
thinking he did. 

6902. Do you recollect was it after he said he would 
not want it ? — I think it is after, sir. 

6903. So you said three times. That will do, thank 
you. 
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John Looby sworn : examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


Seventh Dat. 


6904. Looby, are you a voter ? — Yes, sir. 

6905. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
For Mr. Munster, sir. 

6906. Were you a voter before the last election 1 — 
Yes sir, I was ; I believe three times. Once I voted 
for Councillor Hemphill, and Mr. John Lanigan, and 
for this man. I think that is all I voted for ; for my 
father had the place before, sir. I believe that is the 
time I came in, sir. 

6907. Is your father alive ? — No, sir. 

6908. Are you a married maul — I am, sir. 

6909. Have you children 1 — I have, sir. 

6910. What are the names of your children? — One 
of them, the eldest, is Maurice, and there is George, 
and there is Tom, John, and Pat, sir, and two little 
girls, sir. 

[Mr. Biggin is asked for claims No. 32 and 33.] 

6911. Did you put in claims for any of themforthe 
election ? — No, sir, never. I am on my oath. I never 
looked for a claim for any of them, or got it. 

6912. How old is Mam-ice ? — Maurice is gone to 
America, sir. 

6913. When did he go ? — Before the election. 


6914. How long before it? — I am not a clerk ; I Oct ober 11 . 

cannot tell you, sir. John Looby , 

6915. Is there any other Maurice Looby? — There is 
a cousin of mine in the same place. He voted for Mr. 

O’Beirne, I believe. 

6916. Is there any other person of the name Maurice 
Looby? — There was another on the Green, I believe. 

He is dead, I believe. 

6917. Has your brother a- son named Maurice ? — He 
has not, sir - . 

6918. Is George the eldest boy you have at home 
now ? — He is, sir. 

6919. Do you know any George Looby about Cashel 
but your son?— No, sir, nor never knew him to be there. 

6920. Do youknow of anybody having put in a claim 
for your son, George Looby, £35 ? — Not to my know- 
ledge, nor would not allow him, if I knew it. 

6921. You say there is no other George Looby in 
Cashel? — As far as my knowledge goe3 there is no 
other George Looby, and there was not a George until • 

I called him after my wife’s father. I did not know 
nor hear of it. 


Mr. Michael J. Lajfan recalled ; 

6922. Mr. Laffan, do you know anything about this 
claim? — I am prepared to accept, to the fullest extent, 
whatever responsibility attaches to the claim. 

6923. Did you mean that the money should be given 
to this man ? — I did, certainly, to him or to his son. I 
intended it to the son as a compliment to the father. 

I intended that those voters, who voted honestly and 
independently, as I conceived, should not afterwards 
be worse off than those who made a corrupt bargain ; 
and when I come to deal with the claims, there are 
four or five I shall be prepared to point out when I 
get the list of claims. 

6924. With whose knowledge did you do that? — 
Unless Cunningham may have been staying in my 
office at the time I do not recollect anybody else ; but 
John Looby, the witness on the table, knew nothing 
whatever about it. 

[ John Looby. — Never, your worship.] 

6925. Then, at the time you were doing this, Mr. 
Laffan, did you know that corrupt practices had been 
prevailing here ? — I had heard of it. 

6926. And you were quite satisfied of it? — I not 
only was satisfied, but I knew as a matter of course 
that it was done on both sides. I knew they would 
not have voted if it had not been done. 

6927. Done by your brother on your side? — Well, 
I suspected it, but did not know to what extent he was 
mixed up. 

6928. Whose was the money to pay George Looby, 
in consideration of his father’s vote ? — Mr. Munster’s. 

6929. And you were his conducting agent at the 
election ? — I was. 

6930. Did you do that with Mr. Munster’s know- 
ledge ? — No. I must tell you that as regards his son — 
of course when I come to give my evidence, I will, 
perhaps, enter into an explanation at greater length. 
They were active persons about the streets. I saw 
George on Mr. Munster's side, and I considered that a 
compliment ought to be paid the sons of people who 
voted honestly. 

6931. Mr. Munster — Might I request you to ask 
Mr. Laffan who those four or five were that he has 
spoken of ? 

6932. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I will give Mr. Laffan the 
fullest opportunity on another occasion. He shall have 
the book and go through them all. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. Mr. Michael 

Mr. Munster .— I might not be here. 

6933. Mx-. Waters, q.c. — We have a number of 
them already. 

6934. Witness. — I will point themouttoMr. Munster. 

6935. Mr. Munster. — Anyt hing I do, I will do 
publicly. 

6936. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Write them down and 
give the names now. Was it on the same principle 
you put down Mrs. Flynn’s house ? — Yes, very nearly 
the same : substantially it is the same. 

6937. Was it you also who put in the claim we 
found for Tierney’s son ? — Yes ; I stated so. 

6938. And it was done on the same grounds — 
because the man had given an honest vote ? — There was 
a slight difference in that case, for this reason — I had 
been applied to in that case, stating he expected it. 

6939. Therefore you did it, knowing that the man 
expected it ? — Yes — lie expected it. 

[Mr. Richardson’s list of claims is handed to Mr. 

Michael J. Laffan, and returned by him with a list 
prepared from it J 

6940. George Looby, Maurice Looby, John Meagher. 

Who is John Meagher? — He is the son of Patrick 
Meagher. 

6941. That is not the young man — the grocer in the 
Main-street — that was examined ? — No. 

6942. Of Friar-street it is ? — Yes. 

6943. Who is Thomas Ryan ? — He is son I think 
of a man named John Ryan. He is something to him. 

He is a son or nephew — T do not know which. 

6944. And Pat. Tierney is a son of the other 
Tierney ? — Yes. 

6945. Do you forget Denis Ryan? — No, I do not. 

That does not come in that list. 

6946. What is Denis Ryan’s son’s name ? — John. 

6947. Did you not hear him swear to-day that in 
your office was written a claim for his son John, and 
that you said it could not be paid until the Commis- 
sion was over? — I heard him say so. As for the 
writing in my office I cannot say whether it was done 
or not. I would not mind if they came and sat down 
at a corner of the table and wrote something. I do 
not include him there, for he does not come within 
that catalogue. 

6948. You told me that Mrs. Flynn’s house was 
also one of them ? — Yes. 


John Looby recalled : examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. John Loo!.y 

6949. Did you know that your son was engaged at 6950. Was he engaged at the election? — I don’t 
the election ? — I did not, sir. know whether he was or not. 

C S 
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Mr. Michael J. Lafiaris examination resumed by Mt.Waters, Q.c. 


October li. 6951. Witness — I did not say that he was engaged. 
Mr Michael * s i m pty said that I saw him as well as other people, 
j. Lalfan. taking an active part — -that they showed that their 
sympathies were on Mr. Munster’s side : perhaps that 
would be the way to put it. 

6952. Have you heard of your brother Patrick ? — 
I had a letter this morning from Thomas, in which he 
says he is afraid he is gone to England, but that on 
Saturday he sent instructions to have an advertisement 
published in the London Times, and which, he states, 
he has no doubt will meet his eye ; and he tells me 
that I may undertake to have him here by the end of 
the week. There is no doubt he will make him out. 
He will send him down here. 

6953. Do you know who supplied your brother with 
money to go away ? — I do not. 

6954. Do you know anything of Patrick Cunning- 
ham ? — I do. 

6955. Where is he 1—1 cannot say, but I suppose he 
is in the neighbourhood of Cashel, and that he will be 
here. 

6956. Has he been staying away with your know- 
ledge and concurrence 1 — No. 

6957. How long have you known where he is 1 — I 
do not say I know where he is at present. All I 
know about him is this, that within the past week he 
came in one evening to my office, and he talked about 
the Commission — how it was going on, or something 
that way. I told him to come forward and give his 
evidence. 

6958. Do you tell me that you told him to come for- 
ward and give evidence? — Ido; and he went away, 
leaving me under the impression that he intended to 
do so. 

6959. Do you know if he went to his father’s 
house 1 — I do not know. 

6960. Did he tell you he came from his father’s 
house 1 — No, but on the contrary, he told me that he 
had not been to his father’s house. 

6961. What evening was that, sir? — I should think 
on Thursday evening. Yes, I think it was on Thurs- 
day evening. 

6962. Did he tell you he had been in communica- 
tion with anyone from Mr. Munster’s house, of Mr. 
Munster’s household ? — I think he told me that before 
he came to me he had seen Mrs. Boyton. 

6963. Anybody else? — No one else that I am 
aware of. 

6964. Are you not mistaken that this was last 
Thursday ? — W ell, I think not. It was while the Com- 


mission was going on, but whether Thursday or Friday 
— my impression is it was Thursday. 

6965. Did he tell you he had been in communica- 
tion with Mrs. Boyton or Mrs. Needham ? — No ; lie 
never mentioned their names to me. 

6966. Did he tell you that there was a summons left 
at his father’s house for him? — I do not think he men- 
tioned that fact. 

6967. Mr. Griffin. — Did you tell him that he was 
summoned to attend here?— I cannot say that I told 
him he was summoned, but we talked of it as a matter 
that he was either summoned or would be summoned. 

6968. Did you tell him he would have to come for- 
ward ? — I told him he would have to come forward. 

6969. Did he apparently consent to do so ? — But I 
did not read him any lecture about his conduct being 
improper - . 

6970. Was that on Thursday evening ? — Yes, Thurs- 
day evening. 

6971. You had heard Patrick Cunningham called 
every morning here ? — Yes. 

6972. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mr. Laffan, my brother 
Commissioners and I have to express our very great 
surprise that you,' a professional gentleman, hearing 
Cunningham called every day, and inquiries made 
about him, hearing Mrs. Boyton examined to-day, and 
hearing his father examined, sat there silently, although 
having this information of Cunningham’s presence in 
Cashel at a time later than that to which we traced 
him in company with Mrs. Boyton and Mrs. Needham. 
We have to express our very strongest surprise and 
regret that you did not think it your duty to mention 
it before ?— I did not think unless I was asked about it. 

6973. I am very sorry that I have to say it is very 
nearly approaching to contempt of court. 

Mr. Munster . — I request you will permit me to call 
Perris to show how it was that Mrs. Boyton went to 
Clogheen that day. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mrs. Boyton has already ex- 
plained that to me. I have no reason at all to dis- 
believe what Mrs. Boyton said to me, that she went 
there for the purpose of paying a visit, and that she 
saw the man there. She was in conversation with him, 
and Mrs. Needham was in conversation with him. 
What passed between them I have not been able to get 
at. Cunningham has been called every day since. 
He comes to Cashel ; that fact is not told to the Com- 
missioners. Mr. Laffan sees him on Thursday, and 
does not tell the Commissioners that he has seen him. 


Matthew 


Matthew Mwrin, of Cahir, sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


6974. Were you here during the last election ? — I 
was, sir. 

6975. Where did you live during the last election ? 
— In the town of Cahir. 

6976. Were you staying long in Cashel during the 
hist election ? — I was, sir, during the election, except 
a few days before it. It was going on for a few days 
before I arrived here. I have no recollection of the 
time. 

6977. How long were you hel - e altogether ? — Well, 
really I couldn’t say, sir ; I have no date of the time. 

6978. Were you here two days before the election ? 
— I was, sir ; I suppose up to a month or five weeks. 

6979. I believe you have been in the police force ? — 
Yes, sir, I am an ex-constable of police. 

6980. Are you enjoying a pension from the police 
force ? — Yes, sir, £36 a year. I was thirty years and 
six months in the police force. 

6981. What brought you to Cashel dining the 
election? — I came myself during the time of the 
election for a job, when the election was going on. I 
came myself. 

6982. Are you connected with Cashel ?— Well, no, 
sii\ 


6983. And what job did you expect to get during 
the election ? — I knew the town and suburbs, being 
thirty years in this station. 

6984. Were you ever stationed in Cashel ? — No, but 
within five miles of it — in Killenaule. 

6985. I do not know whether you are aware of the 
power of the Commissioners in the conduct of tins 
inquiry ? — I will tell the truth, sir ; nothing in my 
mind but what I will tell. 

6986. I request you will save me the trouble of 
dragging it out of you ? — T will tell the truth. 

6987. Who brought you here — was it Mr. Leaky? 
—No, sir. 

6988. Who else? — I didn’t know Mr. Leahy was 
here at all at the time. 

6989. Who brought you? — I came here on the 
borough election taking place, not knowing Mr. Leahy 
was here. I applied to Father Kennedy, the curate 
in town, to get a situation for me during the election, 
as -I being quite convenient to his father’s place four 
or five years when he was a growing-up boy ; but he 
had no knowledge of me. I applied to him after 
coming, and he told me the priests would be taking 
no part in the election ; “ but,” says he, “ if you g° 
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up— Mr. Leahy is doing business for Mr. Munster— 
and apply to Mr. Leahy, he may be able to give you a 

j ob 6 990 . Did you go to Mr. Leahy? — I wasn’t ac- 
quainted with Mr. Leahy, and I didn’t know how I 
would go to him to look for the situation from him, but 
I met a m »n in town that said, “ I know him.” He 
is a man I would not like to speak of, because- 

6991. Oh, you will have to tell me his name ? — He 
is a man that has nothing to do with the election. 

6992. You will have to tell his name ? — I will tell 
his name, sir. He is a policeman. “ I will take a 
walk up with you,” says he, “ and I will tell him 
wlio you are.” 

6993. I suppose you told him you wanted to see Mr. 

Leahy to get a job, and he said “ I will tell him who 
you are ? ' Yes, sir. I went up and when I was in- 

troduced to Mr. Leahy, Mr. Leahy said he would do 
something for me. 

6994. Do you know if Mr. Leahy hadheard of you 
from anybody except this man that brought you up 
and introduced you to him. I don’t think he had, sir. 

6995. Go on? — Mr. Leahy introduced me to Mr. 

Laffan. , . , 

6996. Which Mr. Laffan 3— Mr. Pat. Laffan, I think ; 


this gentleman’s brother. [Points to Mr. Michael J. seventh Da,v 

Laffan]. Mr. Pat. Laffan and Mr. Leahy were in Abbey- 0c ~rl , i 

view. We had an interview there. He introduced 

me to Mr. T.affan, and Mr. Laffan desired me to call Matthew 

next day : so I did, so that I got a situation from him Murnn. 

to canvass what I possibly could in Mr. Munster’s 

name, but at the same time not to attempt if I did— not 

to attempt to offer one halfpenny on Mr. Munster’s 

behalf — that if one halfpenny carried the election for 

Mr. Munster he wouldn’t give it. 

6997. Mr. Griffin. — Was it Mr. Patrick Laffan 
who gave you those instructions ?— It was Mr. Leahy 
gave me them directions. 

6998. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Do you know number six 
bedroom in Corcoran’s hotel ?— I don’t know but the 
large parlour. 

6999. Were you ever up there in your life? — Never, 
in my life. 

7000. I think you had better retire until morning ; 
we will not go any further to-night. I will ask you in 
the morning some questions. 

7001. Mr. Molloy.— Sift your recollection on every _ 
thing you were doing during the election, between this 
and morning. 

[Adjourned.] 


EIGHTH DAY. 

Tuesday, October 12, 1869. 

Patrick Hachtt tenders himself for further evidence, and acknowledges himself under the ohEgationof 
the oath he has taken- 


7002. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Well, what do you wish 
to say?— On Saturday I gave evidence before your 
Worships. I mentioned to you that I gave money to 
two voters. Immediately after, I recollected that 
I gave it to a third person, and I felt quite uneasy at 
not having told all together. I come now to say I did 

S ° 7003. Who is the third person to whom you gave 
money ? — The third person is James Carew. 

7004. That is, of Lady’s Well, is it?— No, your 
Worship — of the Commons, Piice’s lot. I felt uneasy. 

I feel my conscience and character quite -clear now. 

7005. How much did you give to James Carew? — 
Altogether £40. 

7006. Where did you pay him?— First I lent him, 
by the way, £20 on his note, which note when it fell 
due, I marked paid. 

7007. Have you got that note?- — He has it. I 
handed it back to him. I think it was some time in 
February it became due. There was an account of his 
in the place, and I placed the balance to his credit. 

7008. Have you been paid the £20 you placed to his 
credit? — He owed an account. 

7009. I know he did ; and you credited him with 
£20 he never paid ? — Exactly. 

7010. Then you wiped out of his account £20 ?— 
Yes. 

7011. Has Mrs. Dolan been paid that £20 ?— Oh ! 
yes. I handed it over. 

7012. You say you lent him £20 1— Yes, on his note. 

7013. Was that money of your own ?— It was Mrs. 
Dolan’s money. 

7014. Has that also been repaid?— Yes, your Wor- 
ship ; when it became due I marked it paid. 

7015. You lent money of Mrs. Dolan’s to Carey?— 
Yes. 

7016. Has Mrs. Dolan been paid that £20 ? — Yes. 

7017. By whom ? — By rne. 

7018. Where did you get it?— This was a portion 
of the money — the amount that I got from Mr. Laffan. 
I paid first to two persons £7 0, and this £40. 

7019. That is £110?— Yes. 

7020. You returned some balance? — L did, your 
Worship. 

7021. How much did you return ? — I can’t say ; I 
kept no account ; I. made no entry of those moneys. 


7022. You said you got something over £100 
altogether ? — Yes. 

7023. You paid away £110? — Yes. 

7024. Have you no recollection of the amount you 
returned ; — Not any distinct recollection. To the best 
of my belief I got in or about £130 or £140 altogether. 

I had it in my possession to dispose of it as I thought 
proper. _ 

7025. When did you pay the £20 to Carew ? — I 
think it was in February or March. I think it was 
in February. 

7026. I mean the £20 you gave on the note ?— 1 
think I gave him that in J anuary. 

7027. And was it at the same time that you credited 
him £20 ? — When he was taking up the note in a 
month after, I put £20 to his credit in account. 

7028. At that time? — Yes, when he was taking up 
the note in February. 

7029. What was the date of the bill — a month or 
two months ? — One month. 

7030. James Carew voted for Mr. Munster? — Yes. 

7031. By whose directions did you make this arrange- 
ment with Carew? — I understand it was the same per- 
son that told me to hand the money that I got direc- 
tions from. 

7032. Mr. Patrick Laffan ? — Yes, as well as 1 re- 
collect. I had almost no conversation with any other 
person. 

7033. You are quite sure you had no conversation 
with anyone else? — I had no conversation with anyone 
else relative to money matters. 

7034. Did he -write their names for you or only 
tell you their names?— I think the names were men- 
tioned to me. 

7035. Only mentioned ?— Only mentioned. 

7036. Did he mention to you any other names than 
those three?— No other names were mentioned. 

7037. Am I to understand that you made no arrange- 
ment with those men as to the amount %— No, I had 
nothing to say to it. 

7038. Were you simply told to pay Molony £35, 
Michael Halley £35, and this man £40?— Yes. 

7039. Mr. Molloy. — Do you know William Ryan 
of Price’s lot ? — I do. 

7040. Used he to deal at Mrs. Dolans ?— Yes, sir. 

7041 Did he settle any account at the time of the 

S 2 
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Eighth Day. election? — Some of them came in at the time of the 
October 12 e l ec ti°n and attempted to run up an account, but I 
" stopped it. 

Patrick 7042. Did he pay any money since the election? — 

Uackett. s jj. 

7043. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Are many of the Com- 
moners dealing with Mrs. Dolan? — A considerable 
number of them. 

7044. Did you get any money from them since the 
election ? — I got some small sums from them. They 
never owed much. 

7045. What do you call small sums? — Five or six 
pounds. 

7046. Did you receive payment from many of them 
after the election ? — I got some payments. 

7047. Did jou credit any other money? — No; I 
got some cash from some of them. 

7048. Did you put no money to their credit unless 
on getting cash, except in the case of this James Carew ? 
— No. 

7049. Mr. Molloy. — Did Mrs. Dolan tell you to 
credit any persons with payments in settling accounts ? 
— No, sir. 

7050. Mr. Waters, q.c. — What do you mean by 
saying you had ,£130 or £140 in your possession to 


dispose of as you thought proper ? — I had it in my 
possession. 

7051. Did I not ask you if these three names were 
mentioned to you as those of persons to whom you were 
to give £35, £35, and £40? — But the money was not 
limited to me, your Worship. 

7052. Do I understand that you were at liberty to 
give another £100 ? — Yes, if anyone called on me ; or 
probably I would have been at liberty to call for more 
if I wanted it. I got this on account. The sums were 
not specified to me when I got it. 

7053. Mr. Griffin. — You had nothing to do with 
making the arrangement with the voters ? — No, I had 
nothing to do with making the arrangement, simply 
to hold the money to hand it over. 

7054. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Is there anything else you 
have to say? — Nothing more. 

7055. Were you engaged in a similar way in the 
election of 1865 ? — No, not in any way. I talked 
about it, but I never meddled about the money part 
in the election of ’65. I heard there was money going 
but never handled any of it. 

7056. Did you makeany arrangement in 1865 with 
any voter ? — Not one in the world. 


Patrick Cunningham was called but did not appear. 


Matthew 


Matthew Murrin recalled and reswom ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


7057. Murrin, you said that you were living in 
Cahir during the last election ?— Yes, sir. 

7 058. And that you came here of your own motion to 
look for employment during the election ? — Yes, sir. 

7059. When you left Cahir, did you know that Mr. 
Leahy was here ? — No, I did not. 

7060. To whom did you mean to apply for employ- 
ment when you came here ? — I didn’t care to which of 
the two members. At the time I didn’t know one 
from the other. 

7061. I think you told us that when you came here 
you heard Mr. Leahy was here ? — Yes, sir. 

7062. Is it a fact that you are some relative of Mr. 
Leahy’s wife ? — No, my wife is, sir, to Mr. Leahy. 

7063. To Mr. Leahy’s wife ? — To Mr. Leahy himself. 

7064. You said that you were not acquainted with 
Mr. Leahy himself? — Yes, sir, but when I came in, 
sir, I went to Father Kennedy. 

7065. You need not repeat all that ; he told you to 
go to Mi - . Leahy ? — Exactly, sir. 

7066. And not knowing Mr. Leahy you were in- 
troduced to him by some comrade of yours that was 
in the town ?— Exactly, sir. 

7067. When you saw Mr. Leahy did you tell him 
of the relationship, or did he know it liimself ? — He 
didn’t, sir, until I told him, because he didn’t know 
who my wife was. 

7068. Did you tell him when you saw him ? — I did, 
sir. 

7069. What did he say to you when he gave you 
employment at the election ? — He told me he would 
get a job for me, and he called Mr. Patrick Laffan, 
who was in an apartment in Abbeyview. He spoke 
to Mr. Laffan of myself. 

7070. Did he speak in your presence of you to Mr. 
Patrick Laffan ? — He did, sir. 

7071. What did he say? — I don't recollect the exact 
words, but I will go as near as I can. He told Mr. 
Laffan that I was a friend, and that he would be glad 
I would get something to do about the election from 
Mr. Laffan. 

7072. Did he not say anything more than that? — 
He may have said more, but it is something on that 
head, at all events. 

7073. Did he say anything to the effect that you 
were connected with himself, and that Mr. Laffan might 
trust you ? — Well really I don’t know, sir. 


7074. That interview between Mr. Leahy and Mr. 
Laffan, took place in Mr. Munster’s house at Abbey- 
view 1— Yes, sir. 

7075. Do you recollect the day on which it occurred? 
— Well, I think it was early in — it was either the latter 
end of — something about November, I think, sir, some- 
thing about three weeks before the election came on, 
sir, but I have no dates. 

7076. After that interview where did you go to ? — 
I was ordered to go down to Tom Cunningham’s, sir. 

7077. By whom were you ordered to go there ? — By 
Mr. Pat. Laffan. 

7078. You have already told us that you were never 
stationed in Cashel while you were in the Constabu- 
lary force ? — Never. 

7079. And that you did not know the town ? — I 
didn’t well know the town. I have been often on duty 
here, but knew no persons, only very few. 

7080. What did Mr. Patrick Laffan tell you to do at 
Cunningham’s ? What did he say to you when he told 
you to go to Cunningham’s ? — He told me I might re- 
main there to lodge, and all that — to stop with Pat. 
Cunningham. 

7081. Was there any arrangement made as to what 
you were to be paid ? — No, sir, I never asked a ques- 
tion of him as to that. 

7082. What was the first job of woxk on which you 
were employed? — To canvass, sir. 

7083. Did you not tell me that you knew very few 
in Cashel ? — In order to get the situation from them I 
said that I knew a good many there, and that I might 
be able to do something for them. 

7084. Mr. Patrick Laffan knew very well though, 
that you did not belong to Cashel? — He did, of course. 

7085. How long did you lodge at Cunningham’s ? — 
Well, I think I did something about five months, be- 
cause I was kept here diming the Commission, after the 
election being over. 

7086. During the Petition, do you mean ? — Yes, sir, 
during the Petition. 

7087. Four or five months, you say? — From the 
time, sir, of the election until the petition was over, 
whatever time that was. 

7088. Did you make any arrangement with Cun- 
ningham as to what you were to pay for your board 
and lodging there ? — I never did, sir. 

7089. Did you ever pay anything to Cunningham? 
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__I wave £1 5s. to his wife, sir, and that was only to 
keepfor me from time to time, to keep it for me so that 
X would call in from time to time when I would require 
it from her. 

7090. Who supplied you with money while you were 
in Cashel 1 — I got that .£1 5s. sir, from Mr. Pat. Laffan. 

X wot from Mr. Biggin here, sir, two sovereigns. 

*7091. What other money did you get ? — And two 
sovereigns were handed to me by Pat. Cunningham 
through Mr. Pat. Laffan. 

7092. That is to say that Cunningham handed you 
the money coming from Mr. Patrick Laffan ? — Yes. 

7093. What other money did you get 1 ? — And two 
sovereigns more, sir, that Mr. Leahy gave me. £7 5s. 
in all, sir, I received. 

7094. Is that all the money that you got from the 
time you came to Cashel until you went out of it ? — 
That is all the money. 

7095. During five months ? — Yes, sir. 

7096. You say you only got £7 5s. 1 — That is all, sir. 

7097. What were you doing here all the time ? — 
Will I speak, sir, from the first time I commenced up 
to the time I left ? 

7098. Yes? — The day I was appointed canvasser 
first, sir, I was taken from it by some party belonging 
to the Laffans I don’t know, to pay the poor people 
here that were going about Mr. Munster, sir. I was 
paying that, sir, below at Corcoran’s yard. I got 23s. 
for to pay those parties. 

7099. From whom did you get the 23s. ? — I got it 
from Pat. Cunningham, sir. 

7100. ' Do I understand you to say that those were 
beggars or poor persons ?— Poor persons, sir, and beg- 
gars — to poor classes of people. 

° 7X01. Go on? — Mr. Leahy, sir, saw these beggars 
about me when he came to the hotel. I am not sure 
was he in the hotel at the time ; but he came in before 
I had them paid, and he withdrew me from that situa- 
tion. He said he didn’t expect that was the class of 
situation I would receive. I then, sir, dropped that, 
and was ordered to go about the town as a detective, to 
see if I could see any of Mr. O’Beirne’s party that 
were bribing here and there ; .so I continued doing that 
to try if I could procure any information during the 
election. “ . 

7102. Were you not engaged about any other busi- 
ness than that? — No, sir. 

7103. Did you sleep always at Cunningham’s? Were 
you ever away from it at all ? — I might go home to 
Cahir to see my family, but very seldom during the 
time. 


7104. When did you see Patrick C unn ingham last ? eighth Day. 

Last Thursday, was it?— No, sir, I saw him two or , 2 

three days before Thursday. — 

7105. What day did you see him ? — I think it was Matthew 
either Monday or Tuesday. I don’t recollect which of Murrin. 
the two days ; but I met him in the town of Cahir. 

7106. You were driving on a car with him? — No ; 
but I got a seat on a car for him. 

7107. You were driving on a car with him, were 
you not? — No, sir. 

7108. You got a seat on a car for him?— I did, sir, 
on the mail car. 

7109. Where was it going to?— From the town of 
Cahir to Clogheen. 

7110. Have you heard from him since ? — I heard he 
was on Thursday last in Clogheen ; but I have not seen 
him, for I w r as not at home myself. When I heard 
about the summons being sent to my place I returned 
home. 

7111 . You had a conversation with Cunningham in 
Cahir the day you saw him there ? — I had, sir. 

7112. Did he tell you that he was staying away to 
avoid appearing here as a witness ? — I put the question 
to him myself. I said, “ I suppose you are running 
away from the Commission ?” He said he was, and that 
he didn’t like to be examined. 

7113. Did he tell you that he was in communication 
with Mr. Laffan 1 — Well no,* sir, he did not. 

7114. Have you heard from him since ? — I heard on 
my way coming in that he came home, by a labouring 
man I met on the road to Cashel coming in yesterday 
on my way. 

7115. You heard that Cunningham had come home? 

—I did, sir. 

7116. Were you during the time that you were 
here in constant communication with Mr. Michael 
Laffan? — I was occasionally, sir, from time to time. 

He didn’t recognise me much. 

7117. But you were in communication with him ? — 

I was, sir. 

7118. During the course of your investigations and 
watchings you learned, I presume, what we have all 
learned now, that money was paid in Corcoran’s hotel 
to voters ? — I heard it rumoured about, sir. 

7119. I ask you now on your solemn oath, if you 
were the man that paid that money ? — I am not, sir, 
nor I wouldn’t be intrusted with it. 

7120. Do you know who was the man that paid it? 

— I don’t, sir, nor I never heard of him. 


Thomas Looby , of Lower Gate, recalled 

7121. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mr. Looby, did you ever 
see this man before ? — Yes, my lord, I saw him passing 
up and down the street several times. 

7122. Is he the man you saw in the room in Cor- 


and confronted with the witness Murrin. 
coran’s hotel?— No, my lord. I don’t think he was 
as tall. , 

7123. You do not think he was as tall as that man ‘ 
— No, my lord. 


Thomas 


Matthew Murrin’ s examination 

7124. Did you ever sleep in Corcoran’s hotel ? — I 
never did. 

7125. Were you ever in any room in Corcorans 
hotel ? — No, but the room the voters used. 

7126. You said you used to go in and out there? — 

I was not allowed to go in there by the Laffans. 


resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

7127. Why were you not allowed to go in there ? — 
Well, I couldn’t tell you that, sir. I was one night 
there, sir ; that was the night previous to the election, 
up with the voters in Corcoran’s, and that is all I 
stopped at Corcoran’s house, unless I went in and out 
there. 


Matthew 

Murrin. 


James Connors recalled ax 

7128. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you know this man? 
—Yes, my lord, I do. 

7129. Is he the man that you saw in the room in 


[ confronted with Murrin. 

Corcoran’s hotel?— No, sir 3 he is not. [Murrin.— 
My lord, if I was the man I would give it straightfor 
ward.] 
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Eighth Day. 


Mathew Mum-iris examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


October 12. 

Matthew 

Murrin. 


7130. Did you ever bear who the man was ? — I did 
not, my .lord. 

7131. Did Cunningham ever tell you who . he was ? 
— No, my lord. 

7132. You were living during five months in Cun- 
ningham’s house, and do you mean to say that he never 
told you who was the man that paid the money to the 
voters ? — I swear, he never did. 

7133. Did Cunningham ever tell you that he was 
giving money for votes ? — He did not, my lord. Never. 
They were like Freemasons, sir, they wouldn’t let me 
know anything at all. Notaha’porth, sir, would they 
let me know. They kept their minds to themselves 
from me altogether. 

7134. You say that you got altogether £7 5s. ? — 
Yes, sir. 

7135. Do you consider that that paid you for five 
months? — I do not, sir. 

71.36. Have you applied for more ? — I applied for 
more since. Mr. Leahy put in a bill. I applied to 
Mr. Leahy and he said he wouldn’t give me any more ; 
but I suppose they paid for my support to Cunningham. 

7137. Did you ever ask anybody else but Mr. 
Leahy for more money ? — I asked Mr. Laffan here,- on 
one occasion [points out Mr. Michael J. Laffan] that I 
came short of money, and he told me he had no money 
for me, to go about my business. 

7138. Did you ever get any other money from 
Cunningham? — Never got a shilling in my life, sir, 
from Cunningham, only what I am after describing to 
you. 

7139. Did you ever get a sum of £3 from him? — 
From Cunningham, sir ? 

7140. Yes? — I never did. Two sovereigns Cun- 
ningham handed to me, sir. I never got a halfpenny 
only the two sovereigns Cunningham handed me at 
Abbeyview house the night the election was over. 

7141. When he gave you that money who did he 
say sent it to yon.?— He told me Mr. Patrick Laffan 
gave it to him to hand it to me. 

7142. Did you ever get any money from him be- 
sides that ? — -Never, sir. 

7143. You said you, got two pounds fromMr. Leahy ; 
did Mr. Leahy hand you .that money himself ? — -He 
did, sir. 

7144. Do you swear to me now on your solemn 
oath that your only business here was to act the de- 
tective on Mr. O’Beirne’s proceedings ? — Exactly, my 
lord. 

7145. Nothing more than that? — Nothing more 
than that, my lord. 

7146. Tell us what you discovered as a detective? 
— I discovered nothing is of any account. 

7147. You can give me a better account than that. 
Were you summoned as a witness on the election 
petition ? — I was, my lord, but I was not examined. 

7148. On the petition ? — Yes. 

7149. By whom were you summoned ? — I was, by 
a man of the name of Keeffe in town here. 

7150. For Mr. O’Beirne’s side? — At the suit of 
Mr. O’Beirne, I think. 

7151. Were you in attendance as a witness ? — I 
was, from day to day during the Commission. I made 
on one occasion a statement, and I wrote to Mr. 
Munster from Cahir to state that there was a bribe 
to a man of the name of Witheroe that was acting 
for Mr. O’Beirne, and to know if they required him 
at the petition here, that I would have him in attend- 
ance. I was directed then to send him forward here, 
and I came with him. 

7152. Did you not tell me that you remained here 
at Cunningham’s until the petition was over? — I 
went home, sir, at this time, and it was after going 
home I met this Witheroe. 

7153. Did you not tell me that you were at Cun- 
ningham’s from the election until the petition was 
over ? — I was, sir, only occasionally when I would go 
home to see my family. On this ' occasion I met 
Witheroe in Cahir, and I brought him here. 


7154. Did you ever write about anything else to 

Mr. Munster, or to any of his agents or friends ? No 

sir, that I have any recollection of. 

7155. Did you write about Pat. Crinningharn ? No 

sir, I did not. 

7156. Were you in communication with Cunning- 
ham’s family since you came here ? — L was only in 
there yesterday since I came, and that was all. 

7157. Only yesterday ? — Yes, sir. I didn’t sleep 
there last night. 

7158. Were you there to-day? — 1 was not there to- 
. day. 

7159. Do you know is Cunningham in town now? 
Did you hear from his father ? — I did not, indeed, sir. 

7160. Did you ask him ? — I didn’t ask the question 
but I heard from a man on the Commons yesterday 
that he came back. 

7161. Who was the man that told you on .tile Com- 
mons yesterday, that Patrick Cunningham had re- 
turned to Cashel ? — He was a labouring man, sir. I 
went into a house to redden the pipe ; he was eating 
his dinner in the house, at the Cross of the Commons 
of Cashel. I asked him about Patsey Cunningham, 
and he told me Cunningham was at, home. He used 
to work for him. 

7162. Do you know does he work still for Cun- 
ningham ? — I don’t, sir ; I didn’t ask him that ques- 
tion ; but he was digging potatoes at the Cross of the 
Commons. 

7163. Did he tell you he had seen him ? — Well, he 
did not, sir. 

7164. Could you find out the name of the man that 
told you Cunningham had returned? — I could, sir; 
but I should go out to the house I met him in eating 
his dinner. 

7165. How far off is it? — About two miles I think. 

7166. How long was he working for Cunningham’s 
father ? — A week or a fortnight L believe during my 
time, off and on about the yard and garden, and so on. 

7167. Mr. Molloy. — Yon were one night before 
the election above at Corcoran’s ? — Yes, sir. 

7168. You did not go about, that night'? — No, sir. 

7169. You were there the whole night of course ? — 
I was, sir-. 

7170. What were you doing there? — Sitting with 
the voters in the room. 

7171. What were the voters doing? — They were 
dancing, sir, and occasionally they got a -drink there. 

7172. How many voters were there? — I declare, 
sir, I have no recollection. 

7173. About how many ? — I think about fifty or 
forty, of something of that kind. 

7174. How many rounds had they during the night ? 
— -I believe they got it on three or four occasions dur- 
ing the night as well as I can recollect. 

7175. Was it punch they ■ got ? — No, sir. I think 
it was raw whiskey, sir. 

7176. Who supplied the whiskey to them ? — By gar, 
I forget now, sir, who gave it to them. It was a servant 
at the hotel that used to bring it in to them. 

7177. Wastlrere anybody else besides yourself there 
along with the voters ? Any of the agents ? — I don’t 
recollect that there was, sir. 

7178. What friends of Mr. Munster were in the 
house that night ?— Pat. Laffan, sir, was there, and this 
gentleman here was there [Points to Mr. Michael J. 
Laffan]. No other gentleman. 

7179. Was Mr. Leahy there ? — He was there part 
of the night and went home. Whether he slept there 
or no I don’t know. 

7180. Who else was there? — An attorney of the 
name of Mr. Scallan, or some name like that, from 
Dublin. 

7181. Was he up all night ? — He was up all night, 
making a little punch occasionally from time to time. 

7182. Who else was there? — By gar, I don’t re- 
collect their names. 

7183. Try and recollect ? — Well these were the prin- 
cipal parties that were there with the voters. I recol- 
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Waman of the name of Sullivan there from the 
1 ", -f+he town here ; he made a speech there too. 
CO 'n84 What was Mr. Michael Laffan doing?— By 
„nd, I couldn’t tell you that for I wasn’t m the apart- 

m Tl85 Were you not up all night? — I was, but he 
came m only once or twice where the voters were I 
W that he slept there that night I heard them 
say in the hotel that he was asleep— whether it was in 
bed or on a sofa I don’t know. 

7186. Tell us the names of any voters you saw 

there that night?— I don’t recollect the names of the 

voters. I would give all the names to you if I could 
know them. . , 

71-87. What room were you m with the voters ! — 
It was the underneath room at the left hand side, just 
■is you go in the hall. 

7188. On the ground floor ? — On the ground floor. 

7189. Were you in any other room in the hotel? — 

I was not, my lord. . . „ .. 

7190 You could see the people going up stau-s from 
,-tare you ever, * — W ell I could not, eir. because the 
door that eras leading out to the hall was closed all 
night, and it is round by the hall you must go to get 
to°this, as you would be turning down to the bar of the 

7191. W ere you the whole night in the room where 
the forty persons were?— I was, sir. 

7192. And never left it? — I never left it until 
morning, sir, unless I came to the door to look out. 

7193. What did you do in the morning ? — I walked 
down to Cunningham’s and had my breakfast there, and 
when I was done breakfast I came up to the Court- 
house here with voters. 

7194. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Did you never hear that 


there was any man upstairs in Corcoran’s hotel giving Eicn-m Pat. 
money to voters ? — Well, I did not, indeed, October 12. 

7195. You never heard it? — I never heard it. I _ 
can answer you, my lord, that them things were kept Mathew 
private from me ; and if I knew who it was I would Murrm. 
give his name. 

7196. Have you been in communication with Mr. 

Michael Laffan since you came to town?— No, sir ; I 
never spoke to him since. 

7197. Mr. Munster wishes to have you asked this 
question— Was Mr. Munster present at Abbeyview 
at the interview between you and Mr. Patrick Laffan? 

— No, he was not, my lord. 

7198. Was Mr. Munster present at Abbeyview at 
the interview between you and Mr. Patrick Laffan 
and Mr. Leahy?— He was not, my lord. 

7199. When did you get two sovereigns from Mr. 

Biggin ? Well, really, I couldn’t recollect the time 

that he gave it to me. 

7200. Where did he give it to you ?— In J ohn-street 

n o, in Abbeyview, and there was nobody below at- 

Abbeyview the day lie gave me that, except himself.. 

7201. When was it ?— I think it was after the peti- 
tion, my lord, he gave it- to me. 

7202. Mr. Munster wants to know what is the dis- 
tance from Cahir to Clogheen ?— Seven miles, my lord. 

7203. You said you made.a demand for more money ? 

— I did, my lord. 

7204. How much more did you ask ?— I didn t make 
mention of how much. 

7205. How much did you expect? — I expected two 
or three pounds more, my lord, for my services. 

\ Mortimer Shea is sent -with -witness to ascertain 
the name of the man who told witness that Patrick 
Cunningham had returned to Cashel.] 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan recalled ; 

7206. Mr. Laffan, I have a few questions to ask you. 

You heard this man swear that you were at Corcoran s 
hotel that night ? — I did. . . 

7207 . And that you slept there ? — He is incorrect m 

that. I did not sleep there, but I was m an upper 
room and we were writing out all night— writm 
orders for parties to get five guineas, and so on. those 
parties were collected in the lower part of the house. 
He is also inaccurate in saying that I went into the room 
where he was once or twice. . 

7208. Who was the man that was m the front bed- 
room? — I don’t know. 

7209. Did you ever hear? — I did. 

7210. Who was he? — Some man sent by Captain 

^72H Did you not hear his name? — I did not. I 
am quite sure at all events that it was not Murrm, 
because Murrin was.here as lie states some good while 
after the election. , , „ T 

7212. I believe Murrin has told me the truth !— 1 
think Murrin is perfectly accurate. 

7213. What is the address of Captain Byrne h 

Sorrel-hill, Templemore. „ _ „ ,, 

7214. What is his Christian name ? — Dudley Byrne. 

7215. Mr. Molloy.— I s not Captain Byrne one of 
the barony cess collectors of the county Tipperary <— 
Yes. 

7216. Mr. Waters, .q.c.— Captain Byrne is a gen- 

tleman who was a visitor of Mr. Munster s at the last 
election? — Yes. , 

7217. I find his name in this book as having re- 
ceived money ; is lie the same person? — Yes. 

721S. Do you know is he at home ? — I do not. 
7.219. Have you heard anything of him lately?— 
Yes, I saw him on Thursday in Tliurles at the county 
meeting. Oh, I should think he is at home. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. Mr. Michael 

„ , . . T . J. Laffan. 

7220 How far is Templemore from tins?— it is 
about 16 or 17 miles, I think. His place, I believe, 
is something beyond that, two or three miles. 

7221 From whom did you hear that the man who 
was in that room was sent by Captain Byrne?— 

From Cunningham. , , 

7222. You did not hear his name ?— I did dot near 
his name. . „ „ . , , 

7223 When did you hear it from Cunningham f— 

I heard it a few days after the petition was over. 

7224. Have you heard anything since of i at rick 
Cunningham?— No. I refused to have anything fur- 
ther to say, or give any directions, beyond sending 
word to his father last evening that he ought to see 
after him, and have him attend at once. 

7225. Did Cunningham tell you where this man 
was from ? Did you hear where he was from ?— Some 
place about Templemore. I did not get any particu- 
lars beyond that he was from Templemore, some 
neighbour of Captain Byrne’s, or something of that 
kind ; but he didn’t tell me his name. 

7226. When did you first hear that that man was 
in the room ? — I cannot tell you when I first heard of 
it, because for two or three days before the election— 

I mean before the day of polling-from the way people 
were going up and down, and going about myste- 
riously, I knew very well that something was going 

7227. Then I may assume that you knew that be- 
fore the election ?— You may assume that I knew that 
something was being done; but how, or what, -1 did 

n °7228. You did not know the particulars ? — I did 
not know the particulars. 

7229. But you knew it was being done ! — xes. 
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Andrew Meara tenders himself for further evidence. 


7230. Mr. Waters, q.c. — State what you wish to 
add ? — I was asked a question yesterday if there was 
any person or any one of Mr. Munster’s immediate 
family got clothes. 

7231. You said not ; but you found since that there 
was 1 ? — Yes. 

7 232. That Mr. Close got clothes : “ account for 
clothes £4 5s. 7\d." ? — Yes ; and I understand he was 
employed writing in Mr. Munster’s office and assisting 
as his secretary at that time. 

7233. Mr. Griffin. — Do you know John Ryan of 
the Racecourse ? — I do, sir. 

7234. Did you hear of his having a bill for £35 in 
the bank at the last election ? — No, I didn’t hear. 

7235. Did anybody tell you he had a bill for £35 in 
the bank -with Captain Graham’s name on it? — I don’t 
know ; they might, sir. 

7236. Did anybody speak to you about taking it up 
with your name instead of Captain Graham’s? — No ; I 
don’t believe such a thing did occur. 

7237. Are you positive it did not occur ? — I do not 
believe it did. 

7238. Recollect yourself ? — I do not think it did. 

7239. Are you sure that neither Mr. Michael Laffan 
nor Mr. Patrick Laffan, nor any of Mr. Munster’s 
party asked you to put your name on a bill, so that 
this man might be under no compliment to Captain 
Graham ? — It might occur, but I don’t remember. 

7240. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You would not forget a 
thing of that kind ? — I had no great business with John 
Ryan, and therefore I would hardly sign for him. 


7241. If you conceal anything of this kind from me 
most unquestionably I will not give you a certificate. ’ 

7242. Mr. Griffin. — You proposed to take up » 
bill for William Ryan ? — Yes, sir. 

7243. Are you sure that there was no proposition 
made to you of the same nature, that you should 
take up a bill for this man, John Ryan ? — It may 
occur, certainly, but I forget who made the proposition. 

7244. Did Mr. Pat. Laffan make the proposition ?— 
I think not. 

7245. Did Mr. Michael Laffan make it? — If any 
person it was he. 

7246. Did not Mr. Michael Laffan ask you if you 
would do it ? — I do not directly recollect it, but it may 
occur, and I am sure if he asked me I would do it. 

7247. Mr. Waters, q.c. — That will not do ; that is 
not an answer. Did it occur ? It will not do to leave 
Mr. Laffan under that imputation. You do not forget, 
of course, whether such a proposition was made to you 
or not. Recollect yourself and answer? — I could not 
really answer that; I do not recollect it, butitmayoccur. 

7248. Mr. Griffin. — Was John Ryan any relation 
to William Ryan ? — William Ryan is married to John 
Ryan’s first cousin. 

7249. It was to relieve William Ryan from the 
control of the other party that you proposed to take 
up the bill ? — I have frequently done it for him before 
and since. 

7250. You are positive Mr. Michael Laffan did not 
ask you? — I am not positive, but I could not directly 
swear that he did not. 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


7251. Mr. Michael Laffan, did that occur? — Mr. 
Griffin has read the brief which I sent in to him , and 
it is exactly stated in that brief as it happened. 

7252. Mr. Griffin. — State how it occurred? — It 
happened in this way. John Ryan of the Race-course 
came to me the day before the polling. He asked me 
first to lend him £35. I refused to do that. 

7253. What did he say about £35 ? — He first 
wanted £35. He next told me about Captain Gra- 
ham’s bill in the bank, and to lend him the £35 for a 
few days to take up that bill, and that then he would 
repay it to me. I refused to lend him the money, for 
I said it would be too plain, and anybody would con- 
sider it as giving him so much for his vote, which I 
declined to do. He then said, “ In that case I will 
have to vote for Mr. O’Beirne’s party ; for of course I 


must go under a compliment to Captain Graham to 
renew the bill.” “ Well,” said I, “ I think we might 
get you out of it. I will try and get somebody to put 
his name on the bill as security instead of Captain 
Graham. Mil O’Meara,” said I, “ is a friend of mine, 
I will ask him to do it.” He expressed some hesitation 
and doubt, and he did not approve of that course. 

7254. Ryan did not approve of it ? — Yes; it did not 
seem to meet his approval. “ I will ask him, at all 
events,” said I. I went to Mr. O’Meara and asked 
him, and he said he would do something of the kind. 
Mil Ryan never turned up afterwards to get the bill 
signed. 

Mr. Andrevi Meara. — I forgot that transaction 
altogether. I didn’t recollect a word about it. 


Andrew Meara recalled at the desire of Mr. Munster. 

7255. Mr. Munster.— Might I ask if the clothes for Mr. Close were sent to Mr. Meara, the tailor, to be 
made up just like mine ? — Yes. 


John Moloney sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


7256. You were paid £35 by Mr. Hackett? — Yes, 

7257. That was for your vote? — Yes, six - . 

7 258. For whom did you vote ? — For Mr. Munster, 
sir. 

7259. Who arranged with you as to the amount you 
were to get ? — Pat. Cunningham, sir. 

7260. Had you any talk with anyone else about it? 
— I think not, sir. 

7261. Had you a talk with anyone about what 
you were to get for it ? — No, sir. 

7262. Did you see either of the Messrs. Laffan about 
it ? — No, sir. 

7263. You never talked to them at all about it ? — 
No, sir. 

7264. Do you tell me you never talked with anyone 
about it but Patsy Cunningham ? — No, sir, from the 
time that he settled with me. 

7265. Before he settled with you had you a talk 


with anyone ? — Mr. Pat. Laffan was at the house. 
That’s all. 

7266. Was he there by himself? — No, sir. 

7267. Who was with him? — Captain Byrne. 

7268. You had some talk about the vote that day 
with him, of course ? — Yes, sir ; but there was no talk 
about money, or anything that way. 

7269. Never at all ? — Never at all. 

7270. Did you ever see those gentlemen again? — 
Never again. 

7271. How soon after they were with you did Patsy 
Cunningham come and settle with you about the £35 1 
— I couldn’t say was it that week or about it. 

7272. Did you hear anything about it until Patsy 
Cunningham came? — No. It was in town I met 
Patsy Cunningham ; he met me in the street. 

7273. Where did you settle the bargain ? — Walking 
the street, I believe. 

7274. Were you in Corcoran’s hotel ? — I was, sir. 
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7275. When? — I couldn’t say tbe day I was there. 
7276* How often were you there? — I was two or 
three times, I believe. 

7277. Are you sure you were there three times f — 

* ^727S. Did you get drunk there? — I believe I got 
drunk there once. , , , „ 

7279. Only once? — Only once, to the best of my 

be S f 80 . Did you pay for the drink yourself? — No, sir. 
7281. Who gave it to you? — -Well, I couldn’t tell 


time?— There was. 

7283. Was there drink going about among them 

? It was not, sir. I only went in there and there 

was drink on the table. 

7284 Were you asked to take it, or was it there 
for anyone that would take it?— I cannot recollect 
that, but I knew I got it there. 

7285. Were you there the night before the polling ? 

7286. ' That is not the time you spoke of that you 
got drunk there ?— No, sir. 

7237. You got drunk that night? — I dont mean 
that night. It was before I settled that I said I got 
the drink. . , , 

7283. After you settled were you there again f — l 

was the night before the polling. 

7289. Did you spend the night there ?— I did. 1 
was card-playing all night. 

7290. I 'suppose you were not dry that night ! 
Begad, but I believe I used to be dry during part of 

7291. Did you get any drink at all that night? — I 
got an odd sup now and again. 

7292. You did not pay for it that night either? 
No, sir. 

7293. We are told that there were forty or fifty 
voters there?— I don’t think that there was so many 


there, to the best of my belief. ’Tis the cards I was Eighth Pat. 
watching, nothing else. October 12. 

7294. Did the others get drink? — I couldnt see — 

but the few about the table card-playing. Jl,hn Moloney 

7295. For whom did you vote in ’65 ? — For Mr. 

O’Beirne, sir. 

7296. How much did you get that year ?— JN othing, 
sir. Oh, aye ! he was promising a situation to a nephew 
of mine, sir, and he was writing a letter to set me all 
right about it. 

7297. Did you take that promise instead of money ! 

— Yes, sir. 

7298. If you did not get that promise you would 
not vote for him unless you got something from him ? 

I suppose I would go with the neighbours, sir, 

wherever they went. 

7299. Did you vote in ’59 ? — I had ne er a vote at 
that time, I believe, to the best of my belief. 

7300. Did you ever vote for Mr. Lamgan? — 11 1 
had a vote in ’59. I couldn’t say. 

7301. Mr. Molloy. — How many times did you 
vote at elections ? — I believe I voted for Mr. Lanigan. . 

I believe I did. I believe I did three times. 

7302. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you get any money 

from him? — No, sir. .. 

7303. Mr. Molloy. — Was there any understanding 
that you were to get money ?— No, sir. 

7304. Did you hear anything about *15 given or 

being promised at the election ? — No, sir, I didn t 
bear it. . , , , 

7305. Mr. Griffin. — Do you live on the Commons . 

— Yes, sir. , 

7306. Did you hear about any other men out there 
getting money?— Begor I did not, sir, because I 
couldn’t know what anyone would get. 

7307. Do you know Richard Cummins? — 1. do, sir. 

7308. Did you hear that he got money ? — No. 

7309. Did you hear that his son James got money l 
■ —Begor I did not, sir. I couldn’t know whether he 
• did or not. 


Tom Cahill tknswered «s Thyrnm MB] sworn ; examined by Mr. WiTisas. Q 
L . , -701 o J.-1J 1,5m that Patsv ( 


7310. Do you know Murrin that was in your house 
yesterday ?— He came in, your worship, where I was 
eating my dinner. 

7311. To redden his pipe ? — Yes. 

Matthew Murrin recalled and confronted with the 

7314. Is this the man that you saw yesterday ?— 
Murrin — Yes, sir. 

7315. And you saw him where you were eatmg 
your dinner ? — Cahill. — Yes. 

7316. What did he say to you about Cunningham? 
—Murrin.— He told me Cunningham was at home. 

7317. Now, Mr. Cahill, what did you say 1— Cahill. 
—I am on my oath, sir, and I am telling you the truth. 

I couldn’t do that, unless I tell a lie, because I couldn’t 


7312. You told him that Patsy Cunningham had 

come home ?— That he had come home ? . 

7313. Yes ? — I couldn’t tell him that, your worship, 
for I knew nothing about Patsy Cunningham, it 
would be hard for me to tell that. 

witness Cahill; examined by Mr. Waters, Q.c. Matthew 

know anything about the business. I am working for Muuin an 
my day’s hire in that and every place else, and as loi Maloney . 
their business I don’t understand it, nor their affair, 
nor it is no sort of trouble to me, thank God. 

7318. Who was present when he told you that .— 

Murrin. There were two or three people sitting about 

the table, sir. „ 

7319. Do you know who the other persons were <— 

Murrin . — I don’t know, sir. 


Tom Cahill’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. Tora CahUL 

a» tle oilier p ™ *n ! m 2] zrS 

7321. Were ’you. digging potatoes with them?— asked me what way weie the). 

I was sir. 7328. Did you say anything to him about Patrick 

7322. Tell me their names ?— Pat. Cahill and Tom Cunningham 1— No. 

Hunt. I couldn’t tell him about Patsy Cunning- Nothin" at all?— No : but that they were in 

ham because I couldn’t say he was at home , an 3 ma J bcfo = e ])im H ow could I tell him ? 

I didn t see. . 5 

7323. Where are these men to-day ? — I couldnt tell 7330. Answer my questions. I ask you again— 

you. , and do you understand it— did you say anything to him 

7324. Are they digging potatoes to-day? — I dont a k ou t Patrick Cunningham? — I did not. How could 
know. [Patrick Cahill was called but did not appear. J j te p Nim. 

7325. Do you know Patrick Cunningham ? o, 7331 Mr. Molloy. — Whose house were you eating 

your worship. , , t vmiv dinner in? — I forget the man. He is a herds- 


732o. Do you know Patrick Gunning • > ^ Molloy. — W hose house were you eating 

^TwLn did you see him laetb-About a week your dinner 

XfoZ=rHe,akedi, 1 to«dden t bepip», 


■ tell any person there I see him ; for Patrick Cunning- 
ham, or any of them, wouldn’t tell me their business. 


and f known him since he was in Cashel. 
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Mr. Munster puts in his cheque for £50 to Mr. John Davis "White. 


Eighth Day. 
October 12. 
Patrick Cahill 


Tom Cahill. 


Michael Hally 


Patrick Cahill sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

[Patrick Cahill, Thomas (or Tom) Cahill, and Mathew Murrin on the table together.] 


7332. Do you know this man Murrin that is stand- 
ing beside you?- — I do, sir. 

7333. You saw him yesterday? — He came in as we 
were eating our dinner, sir. 

7334. You heard some talk between him and others 
in the house ? — I did, sir. 


7335. Did you hear Thomas Cahill say anythin'* 

about Patrick Cunningham ? — I did, sir. ° 

7336. Did you hear him say that Patrick Cunnino-- 
ham had come home ? — I heard Thomas Cahill saying 
that he heard that he was at home on Friday night. 


Tom Cahill’ s examination resumed bv Mr. Waters, q.c. 


7337. Constable, see if Mr. Ffrench, the magistrate 
is here ? — A Constable . — He is here in court, sir. 

7338. Mr. Ffrench, I ask you to receive informa- 
tions for perjury against that man Thomas Cahill. 
You will examine the witness that sits on the chair, 
and the man behind him, Murrin, and the shorthand 
writer also if you require him ; and if you are satisfied 
of the case commit him for trial. 

7339. Tom Cahill . — As old as I am now I never 
was before a bench of magistrates, nor a policeman 


never laid a hand on me before. I am as innocent 
of this talk and piece of business as the child that was 
bora last night. I can take my oath that I was never 
before a bench of magistrates to this day, and am as 
innocent of what is laid to my charge now as the child 
that was born last night. You may convict me if you 
like. 

7340. Mr. Waters, q.c.: — I gave you every opportu- 
nity of telling the truth ? — Tom Cahill . — I told the 
truth to my own knowledge, sir. 


Michael Hally sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


7341. You are a voter of the borough of Cashel, I 
believe?— Yes, sir. 

7342. And I believe you voted at the last election 
for Mr. Munster? — Yes, sir. 

7343. You got £35 from Patrick Hackett? — Yes. 

7 344. That was for your vote — was it not? — Yes, sir. 

7345. When wez-e you paid that, by Mr. Hackett? 
— In two or three months’ time after the election, I 
believe. 

7346. Was it in the month of April ? — I could not 
tell you, sir. 

7347. With whom did you make the arrangment 
as to the £35 ? — No arrangement, sir. Jdlin Moloney 
'that made the arrangement. I didn’t meet him at all. 

7 348. Did you make any arrangement with anyone ? 
— No, sir. 

7349. Did Moloney make the bargain for you as 
well as for himself? — Yes, sir ; I suppose so. 

7350. Who told you to go to Mr. Hackett for the 
money ? — No one, sir ; I only walked in the shop. , 

7351. What did he tell you when you walked in? 
—He told me if I would vote for Mr. Munster I 
would be recompensed for it. 

7352. Who told you that ? — Pat. Hackett. 

7353. Did he tell you how much you would get? — 
No, sir. 

7354. Who told you that Mr. Hackett had the 
money for you ? — John Moloney, sir, told me he had it. 

7355. Did you and Moloney go together to him ? — 
We were in the shop, sir. We went together after. 

7356. When you were paid the money did you both 
go to the shop together? — No, sir. 

7357. Were you paid the same day ? — I couldn’t 
certify, sir. 

7358. Who told you to go to Mr. Hackett the day 
you were paid ? — No one, sir ; I went in myself. 

7359. Why did you go. that day more than any 
other day? — Because he said he would give it to 
me some few days before that. I didn’t go until 
then, sir. 

7360. Mr. Molloy. — When you went to Hackett, 
and he told you that you would get money if you 
voted for Mr. Munster, how did you know that he was 
the person to give it? — I only went to the shop, and he 
told me if I voted for Mr. Munster I would get it. 

7361. Mr. Griffin. — When did Pat. Hackett tell 
you that? — A few days before the election. I could 
not certify — two or three- days I suppose. 

7362. At the time he told you this did you know 
from John Moloney that you would get £35 ? — No, 
sir. John Moloney was in (he same day, and I was 
there also. 


7363. Which of you were in first? — The two of us. 
— We were in together, sir. 

7364. Was this after you saw Hackett and he told 
you that you would get the money ? — No, sir. It was 
before it. 

7365. Mr. Waters, q.c. — For whom did you vote 
in ’65 ? — I voted for Mr. O’Beime. 

7366. What did you get then ? — Nothing, sir. 

7367. Do you mean to say you got no promise of 
anything ? — I did not. 

7368. Do you know of any others who got money? 
— I heard rumours about it. That is all I know. 

7369. Is this the first time that you ever got 
money ? — Yes, sir. 

7370. You never got it before? — No. 

7371. Nor any promise of money ? — No. 

7372. Did you ever vote before ’65 ? — No. 

7373. Did anyone get money for you then? — No. 

7374. Are you married ? — Yes. 

7375. Did your wife get money? — No. 

7376. Did she tell you she got it ? — No. 

7377. Before or after the election of ’65 % — No. 

7378. Mr. Griffin. — Did you hear that anybody 
else got money after the last election ? — No, sir. It 
was only rumoured about. 

7379. Mr. Molloy. — Were you looking for money 
at the last election on account of your vote ? — No, sir. 

7380. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you know, Mr. Hally, 
that you are in an awkward position for taking money at 
the last election, and that the only way you can get out 
of it is by telling us the entire truth ? — That is the 
truth, sir. 

7381. We can give you a certificate if we think you 
are telling the truth. With regard to the election of ’65 
I want to know did you get money ? — I got none, sir. 

7382. And you say that you do not know of any 
other man paid in ’68 except Moloney and yourself?— 
Yes, sir. That is all the knowledge I have. 

7383. Mr. Molloy. — Had you any conversation with 
any person before the last election, in which you made 
known your expectation as to money ? — No, sir, I 
had not. 

7384. Had you any conversation with Andrew 
Meara about it ? — No, sir. I was often in his shop and 
had no conversation about it with him. 

7385. Had you any conversation with him about 
the election? — No, sir; I had no conversation at all 
about the election ; but I was in there one day and I 
told him I was pledged to Mr. Munster the day before 
the election. 

7386. And you did not lead him to suspect that you 
wanted money ? — No, sir ; I didn’t lead him nothing. 
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No, 


William Ryan, of Lawlor’s Lot, sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, Q.c. ''° H ~ 

7420. You said that after you gave the letter Cun- October^ 1 — 
ningham opened the door and let you in ? — I gave the William Ryan 
letter to Cunningham. 

-In his own. house. In Thomas 


7387. Have you a brother ? — I have, sir. 

7388 . What is his name ? — Michael Ryan, sir. 

7389. Mr. Moli.OY. — Have you a brother Denis ?- 


7390. Mr. Waters, q.c.— You voted for Mr. Muns- 
ter at the last election 1 I did, sir. 

7391. What were you promised for your vote l — 1 
„ 0 t £30, sir— 30 sovereigns. 

° 7392. Thirty ? — Yes, six-. 

7393. Who paid you the £301 — I don t know, sir. 
’Tis a man that was below at Thomas Cunningham’s. I 
don’t know the man, sir. He was a disguised man. 
’Twas in Thomas Cunningham’s I got it. Below in 
Thomas Cunningham’s upstairs in a room I got it. 
There was a man there — a disguised man. I was 

directed upstairs, and I got the money. 

7394. How was he disguised ? — He had a large shawl 

like on his face, and I could not see his features, and 
lie had a large coat on him. , Tl n 

7395. Did the shawl cover over his face < — it clia, 

sir. You couldn’t see scarcely his eyes. 

7396. Did he cover the lower part of his face as well ? 

—He did, sir, from liis breast up to his eyes with a 
large shawl. , , . . 

7397. Who took you there ? — I had a letter from 
Patsy Cunningham down to his father. 

7398. To whose father 1— Patsy Cunninghams 
father. 

7399. Did Patsy Cunningham give you a letter to 
take to his father 1— Yes, sir, to take to his father. 

7400. Did you read the letter! — I didn’t read it. 
There was no superscription on the letter, whatever was 
inside it : I suppose ’twas a letter. 

7401 What did you do with the letter ? — And he 
asked me did I know his father. I said I didn’t well 
know him, and he directed Din Ryan then with me. 
When I gave it to Thomas Cunningham he allowed me 
upstairs, where this man was disguised, and as soon as 
I handed him the letter, when he opened it he paid me 
the money ; but then he handed a note to sign it, and 
then I read and signed the note. 

7402. Did you get more than one letter from Patsy 
Cunningham ? — No, sir. 

7403. That letter had no superscription and you 
showed it to Tom Cunningham, Patsy’s father?— Yes. 

7404. Did Tom Cunningham read it? — No, but lie 
allowed me up and I gave it to the man above. 

7405. Are you sure he did not open it?— No. 

7406. Nor ask any question?— No. He allowed 
me up. 

7407. What did he say?— Nothing, but when I 
handed it to him he opened the door and directed me 
upstairs where the man was. 

7408. What room was it?— ’Twas the third room 
when I would go upstairs on my right hand side. 

7409. Was the letter a sheet of note paper folded 
up, or was it only an envelope ? — I couldn’t well say 
whether it was an envelope or a sheet of note paper. 

7410. And are you sure Tom Cunningham did not 
open it and read it? — I am, sir, quite certain. 

7411. To whom did Patsy Cunningham tell you to 
give that letter? — To his father, sir. 

7412. Did he tell you what his father would do when 
you went to his house ? — He did not, sir. 

7413. Was Denis Ryan present at all this?— He 
was, sir. He was down, my lord, and into the house 
with Thomas Cunningham with me. 

7414. Denis Rvan ? — Yes, sir. 

7415. Was Denis Ryan present when you gave the 
letter to Cunningham ? — He was, sir. 

7416. I suppose he saw Cunningham take it ? — I 
suppose he did. 

7417. What hour of the day was it?— It was after 
twelve o’clock, sir. 

7418. In the day time ? — Yes, sir. 

7419. What door did he open?— The room he was 
in. When he directed me to the door the man heard 
the steps and he opened the door. 


7421. Where ?- 
Cunningham’s house. 

7422. When you gave him the letter what did he 
say ? — Nothing, but walked up before me and directed 
me to the room. The man when he heard the steps 
opened the door. I walked in and then he shut the 
door. 

7423. What did he say to you then ? — He said 
nothing, but opened this paper and read it and counted 
thirty sovereigns to me. He said nothing to me. 

7424. You said you signed something?-— I did, sir. 

7425. What was it you signed ? — A note, sir. 

7426. A promissory note was it? — Yes, sir. 

7427. And you recollect what it was? — I do. 

7428. Tell me what it was? — “Two months after 
date I promise to pay Mr. Michael M'Carthy, or order, 
the sum of £30 sterling.” 

7429. Did the man keep his face covered all the 
time, from the time you went upstairs until you left? 

He did s i r . It was from Corcoran’s I went up to 

Tom Cunningham’s. 

7430. Prom the time you saw him ‘until you left 
him did he keep his face covered all the time ?— He did, 

U 7431. You left the note with him?— He kept the 
note. 

7432. Did Denis Ryan go upstairs with you?— i 
couldn’t well say, because I was in before him, after 
Cunningham. I can’t well swear whether he followed 
me up or not. 

7433. Did you tell Denis Ryan whether you gottiie 

£30 ? I didn’t ; but he asked me, and I told him I 

got no money. 

7434. You told him you got no money ? — I told him 

I did not, sir. . 

7435. Did Thomas Cunningham ask you anything 
about it ? — Nothing at all, sir. 

7436. Are you the man that is known as “big 

Billy ” ? — Yes, sir. . 

7437. Who did you make the bargam with to pay 
you the £30 ?— With Patsy Cunningham ™" 

7438. Where did you make the barga 
— In Corcoran’s hotel, sir. 

7439. In what part of it?— In a private room— a 

backroom. _ „ 

7440. Are you a brother of Denis Ryan? — No, sir. 

7441 What is your brother’s name? — Michael 


i with him ? 


R ^442. Is he a voter ?— No, sir ; he doesn’t live in the 
Commons at all. He has no vote. He was in Clonmel 

7443. You say it was in a room in Corcoran s hotel 

that you made the bargain with Cunningham? It 
was, sir. ,, 

7444. What room was it?— It was a small room 

when you go up stairs first. . 

7445. Is it on the first floor after going up stairs ? 

7446. Was there anyone present when you made the 

bargain ? — No, sir. . 

7447. Had you a talk with anyone else about getting 

money for your vote— had you any talk with Mr. 
Lafian? — No, sir. ... T 

744S. Do you know Mr. Leahy? — I did, sir; l 
knew him by sight. 

7449. Did lie call on you ? — N o, sir. 

7450. You never spoke to him ? — No, sir. 

7451 Or anybody but Patsy Cunningham?— No, 
sir . I was speaking to Mr. Pot. Jaffa, tat lie offered 
me no money. 

7452. What day did you make the arrangement 
about the £30— how mapy days before you were paid 
it 1 _I think four days. 

7453. On what day were you paid the money ? — On 

Monday, sir. . r 

7454. The Monday before the election f— x es, sir 
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7455. Do you know of anyone else being paid 
money ? — No, sir. 

7456. Anyone else at all? — No, sir. 

7457. For whom did you vote in '65? — I had no 
vote then, sir. 


7460. Do you recollect going with this man? — I 
do, sir. 

7461. Did you see the letter? — It was in an en- 
velope, sir. 

7462. Was it closed or open? — Closed. 

7463. And is it your recollection that there was no 
writing on the outside ? — It is, sir. My impression is 
that he has stated the truth. 

7464. Did you ‘see him give the letter to Thomas 
Cunningham ? — If I don’t mistake, 'tis I brought the 
letter over to give it to this man beyond at Cunning- 
ham’s house. I went with him from Corcoran’s hotel 
to Cunningham’s along with this man. 

7465. And it was you that handed the letter? — I 
handed it beyond, and I conveyed this man to where 
the other person was, and as soon as I conveyed him 
I pulled out the door after me and went away. 

7466. Did you see the letter in Thomas Cunning- 
ham’s hand ? — He handed it to me, and told me to 
take this man over to his father. 

7467. My question is — did you see that letter in 
Thomas Cunningham’s hand ? — I am after saying that 
I handed it to him, sir, and he went to this room with 
the letter and gave it to him. I sent this man into 
the room to where this man was, and after that I 
pulled out the door and left the man within. 


7 458. Did you live in the Commons then ? — I did 
sir. 

7459. Who had the vote out of your place then? 

There was no vote, sir ; the land was too small. 


; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

7468. I do not quite understand you yet. You 
gave the letter to Thomas Cunningham ? — Yes. 

7469. Did Thomas Cunningham go into the room 
where the man was ? — He did. 

7470. Leaving you and this man outside? — Yes 
sir. I sent this man in after. 

7471. Did Thomas Cunningham go into the room 
where the man that had his face covered was? — He 
did, and I suppose had an interview with him. 

7472. Ancl then he came out? — Yes. 

7473. Was that room upstairs or downstairs? — Up- 
stairs. 

7474. Where were you and big Billy at the time 
that Cunningham was upstairs in the room? — We 
were along with him. 

7 475. Were you outside on the lobby ? — I was un- 
til this man went in, and I went down then and came 
away. 

7476. Did Cunningham come out before big Billy 
went in ? — He did. 

7477. And then he left him inside and went away 
downstairs ? — Yes, sir. 

7478. Did you see the man that was there ? — I did. 

7479. Do you know him? — I do not. 

7480. Did you ever see him before? — No. 

7481. Nor since? — No. 


Denis Ryan of Cooper’s Lot, recalled 


William Ryan recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

7482. Did you ever before see the man that was in Michael M'Carthy in this neighbourhood ? — I do not 

the room ? — No, sir. sir. 

7 483. Mr. Griffin. — Do you know any man named 


Denis Ryan recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


7484. Mr. Ryan, you told us yesterday that your 
brother, William Ryan, was promised £30 by Cun- 
ningham for his vote ? — I said he expected it. 

7 485. Why did you not tell us about this case yes- 
terday ? — I forgot it, sir. 

7486. It will not do to have witnesses forget things 
like that. It makes us only suspect the witness does 
not tell us the whole truth ? — I remarked I would al- 
ways attend. 

7487. I remarked to you that when other witnesses 
would tell me something it would not do for you to 
say you “forgot that.” I said that yesterday? — I 
recollect that you did, sir. 

7488. If you forget anything else it is very likely 
that we will withhold a certificate from you. So if 
you think of anything you had better say it in time. 


You understand me now? — I do, sir. I have no 
knowledge of e’er another case such as that. 

7489. Mr. Molloy. — Seeing a man with a shawl 
on his head was a circumstance not likely to be for- 
gotten very soon ? — Of course I didn’t forget it. 

7490. Mr. Waters, q.c. — But you never told us a 
word about it. You know Pat. Connor ? — I do. 

7491. Did you hear anything about him? — I heard 
he got it. I suspected he got it. I am of opinion he 
got it. 

7492. And from whom did you hear it? Did you 
hear it from himself? — No, sir, himself did not tell me. 

7493. Did you hear it from any of his family? — I 
did not, sir. 

7 494. From whom did you hear it ? — Hear it ! 
Myself to suspect he got it. 


Michael Carew (known as Michael Carew, junior) sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


. i ou are a voter, I believe ? — Yes, sir. 

7496. And you voted at the last election for Mr. 
Munster? — Yes, sir. 

7497. You signed a bill, I believe, in ’65 [bill ex- 

hibited to witness] ? — I did, sir. It wasn’t to be left so 
long as this without having it decided, though. I 
signed it on terms to have it burned a few days after the 
election. , ’Twas kept as a control over me since, and 
they didn’t benefit by it, because I would not allow any 
person 

7498. You got £30 on that note? — Yes, your 
worship. 

7499. For voting for Mr. O’Beirne in ’65 1— Yes. 


7500. How much did you get for voting in ’68? — I 
don’t exactly know, sir. 

7501. Well, tell me now, for the last election? — 
Ne’er a halfpenny at all, sir. 

7502. What were you promised ? — As much as any 
man, sir. 

7503. Who promised you that? — Mr. Michael 
Laffan. 

7504. Mr. Michael Laffan? — I got that retainer, 
sir [hands in a document]. 

7505. Did you get this cheque from. Mr. Michael 
Laffan, “ Cashel, 6th November, 1868. The National 
Bank. Pay Mr. Michael Carew, or order, five pounds 
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five shillings as retainer for his services at the elec- 
tion. M. J. Lallan ?” — I did, sir. 

7506. You said you were promised as much as any 
other man? — Yes. 

7507. And that Mr. Michael Laffan promised you 

that ? — Yes. r 

7508. Where did he promise it to you ? — At Mrs. 
Corcoran’s hotel. 

7509. When did he make that bargain with you i 
—Well, I couldn’t exactly say, sir. 

7510. Was it the night before the election?— It 
was not, sir ; but a week or a fortnight before it. I 
couldn’t exactly say. 

7511. Where did you get this cheque from him ? — 
At Mrs. Corcoran’s hotel. 

7512. Was it the same time that he promised you 
as much as any other man ? — It was, indeed, the very 


same night. 

7513. The very same time ? — The very same time. 

7514. Was that promise to be in addition to the 
amount of this cheque ?— There was no mention about 
that. 

7515. Did you understand by the promise to give 
you as much as any other man, that the five guineas was 
all you were to get ? — Oh, of course I didn’t. Sure, 
if I did it wouldn’t be any great addition to me. 

7516. Then you understood Mr. Laffan to mean 
more than this cheque for the five guineas ? — Yes, your 
worship. I didn’t care whether I got it or not. I 
wasn’t anxious for it, and wasn’t hearty when I got it. 
If I didn’t get it at all I wouldn’t vote for Mr. O’Beirue, 
through the means of the affairs that happened, and 
were held over since. 

7517. I believe you went to Mr. Geary to ask him 
for the other cheque? — Yes, your worship. 

7518. That was just before this election? — It was 
the second Sunday after Mr. O’Beirne coming here. 
Mr. Geary met me in the street on Sunday after mass 
and asked me did I see Mr. O’Beirne. Isaid I did. 
“ Were you talking to him,” says he ? — “ No.” says I ; 
“ sure you are able to manage that affair when you have 
a ring over the Commons people,” through the means of 
his having notes, “and we must go where he chooses. 

“ Do you mean,” says he, “that I would do any such 
thing to you," says he. “ Come in,” says he, “ with me. 
Will you take .£30, and I will burn the old affair?”— 
“ No,” says I ; “it isn’t to be burnt at all. ’Twas my 
terms to get it after the election and let me burn it my- 
self if I liked ; ” because I was no scholar and he could 
burn anything he liked, and as he betrayed me at all, I 
didn’t want to say that he should have the burning of it. 

7519. How soon after that conversation was it that 
you went to Mr. Laffan 1 — Be gar I couldn’t exactly 


say, sir. 

7520. About how soon?— In or about a week or so, 
or a few days. I don’t think I was intended to stand 
long alongside of him. 

7521. Who took you to Corcoran's hotel ? — Began 
myself went there. 

7522. And you saw Mr. Laffan there ?— I did, sir. 

7523. And you say it was there that he wrote this 
cheque and gave it to you ? — I do, sir. 

7524. Did you make any claim on Mr. Laffan since ? 
—I did. 

7525. How much did you ask?— I didn’t mention 
anything, but I told him money was due to me. 

7526. Wbat did he say?— He said that he had no 
money to give me. 

7527. When did he say that to you?— I believe 
after the Commission or the Petition or whatever was 
here latterly. 

7528. Did he put you off to any other time or say 
“ I have no money at present ” ? — The last time I was 
talking to him he removed from where he was, up- 
stairs or so. I didn’t like that he didn’t make some 
remarks to me, and I didn’t trouble him since. 

7529. When he gave you your answer did he say 
“ I have no money at present ” ? — No. 

7530. He only simply said “ I have no money ” ? 
Yes. 


7531. At the time you got this cheque from him did Eighth Day. 

he say anything about your vote? — He did. October 12 . 

7532. What did he say? — Thatl wouldn’t be allowed 

to vote. Michael 

7533. For whom would you not be allowed to vote ? Carew. 

— For any person. 

7534. Did you tell him that you were going to vote 
for Mr. Munster? — I didn’t at that time, for I didn’t 
know which. 

7535. Did you tell him afterwards? — He told me 
the morning of the election that he would have me 
vote for Mr. Munster, and so I did. 

7536. Where did he tell you on the morning of 
the election that he would have you vote for Mr. 

Munster? —In Mrs. Corcoran’s hotel. 

7537. Did you spend the preceding night there? — 

I did indeed. 

7538. And he saw you in the morning before going 
to the poll ? — Yes. 

7539. And he told you that he would have you 
vote for Mr. Munster? — He did. 

7540. Did he say anything further?— Not a word. 

7541. With whom did you go to the poll? — By gar, 
we all went together. 

7542. Together, in a body? — All went together, in 
a body. 

7543. Why did you never cash this cheque? — To 
produce it whatever time I would get it ; when I got 
any more along with it ; when I would see what I 
ought to get. 

7544. Did you ask any other person besides Mr. 

Michael Laffan?— His brother offered me money the 
morning of the election. 

7545. Tell me what Mr. Patrick Laffan said to you 
the morning of the election ?— He called me into the 
room, and “ Carey,” says he, “ I have more money to 


hotel. 

7547. Was that up or down stairs? — Yes. 

7548. Was there anyone in that room but the two 
of you? — No. 

7549. What did he say when you went into the 
room ? — “ Carey,” says he, “ I am going to give you 
more money.” 

7550. Did he say how much more he would give 
you ? — No. 

7551. Did you ask him how much it would be ? — No. 

7552. Did anything more pass but his saying that 
he had more money to give you? — No. I told him I 
didn’t require it that day. 

7553. Was this conversation with Mr. Patrick Laffan 
before or after Mr. Michael Laffan said he would have 
you to go up and vote for Mr. Munster ? Which spoke 
to you first— Pat. or Michael ? — I can’t exactly say, 
sir. I don’t think there was an hour in the difference. 

7554. But you are not able to say which of them 
spoke first? — No, I am not, indeed. 

7555. Who told you to come to Corcoran’s that 
nifrht ? What brought you there ? — I came in myself. 

°7556. You were not asked? — It was not my wish to 
remain, because I wasn’t too well. I gave the night 
asleep on the sofa there. 

7557. Why did you stay against your wish ? — I was 
loath to say I couldn’t sit up. I often stopped up a 
ni<dit and I wasn’t so advanced in years as not to 
stop up. 

7558. Did anyone ask you to stay? — Yes, Mi-. 
Laffan. 

7559. Which of them — Pat. or Michael ? — I couldn’t 
say. I knew it was their wish I should remain along 
with the men. 

7560. Did anyone canvass you before that interview 

in Corcoran’s hotel ? Did Mr. Patrick Laffan, or Cun- 
ningham, or anyone canvass you ? — No, sir. ■ 

7561. Did any man make you any promise of money 
except Geary, Mr. Michael Laffan, and Mi - . Patrick 
Laffan ?— No, sir. 

7562. No man? — No man, nor woman. 

7563. Do you know of any other man having been 
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Eighth Day. paid money at the election? — I do — a man of the name 
October 12 J ames Carew. 

— - ' 7564. Is he your brother? — He is a second cousin, sir. 

Michael 7565. Do you know of any other? — No, your 

Cnrew. worship. 

7566. From whom did James Carew get the money ? 
— I believe from Mr. Hackett. 

7567. You do not know of any other ease than that ? 
—No, sir. 

7568. Mr. Griffin. — Denis Geary asked you would 
you take £30 and bum the old bill ? — Yes, sir. 

7569. Did you tell that offer to Mr. Laffan when he 
spoke to you afterwards ? — No, sir. 

7570. Did you tell him that you would get £30 
from the opposite side? — No, sir. 

7571. The morning that Mr. Patrick Laffan offered 
you the money, had he the money about him, or did he 
make any sign of paying you the additional sum ? — 
He had, sir. 

7572. Then why did you not take it? — Decause I 
didn’t want it. 

7573. Were you afraid of losing it ? — I didn’t fancy 
to have it about me. 

7574. On an election day ? — Yes, sir. 

7575. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you vote in 1859 for 
Mr. Lanigan ? — I don’t think I did, sir. 

7576. At the time Mr. Lanigan was up you voted, 
surely? — I don’t recollect, sir. 


7577. Did you ever get money from Mr. Lanigan, 
or any persons for him ? — No, I don’t think I did sir 

7578. Are you sure that you did not ? — To the best 
of my opinion I didn’t. 

7579. Did you ever get money from Sir Timotliv 

O’Brien?— I did. y 

7580. How much ? — I can’t exactly say, sir. 

7581. Why can you not say ? — It is too long to be 
in my head. 

7582. What election was it — 1857 ? — I don’t know 

7583. Did you get it more than once? — No, sir. 

7584. You only got it at one election? — Yes. 

7585. And are you not able to say which election 
it was ? — I am not, sir. 

7586. Mr. Molloy. — D o you recollect the election 

in which Carden, Hemphill, and Lanigan, were up? 

I do. 

7 587. Did you vote at that election ? — I never voted 
for them, sir. 

7588. Did you ever vote for John Lanigan ? No 

sir, never, to the best of my opinion. I don’t think I 
did. 

7589. Did you get money at any other election be- 
sides Sir Timothy O’Brien’s and the one in 1865 ?— 
No, indeed. 

7590. Were you promised money for your vote at 
other elections ? — No, sir. 


Thomas Cunningham was called but did not appear. 


Mortimer 

Shea. 


Mortimer Shea recalled ; examined bv Mr. Waters, o.c. 


7591. Do you know Cunningham? — I do, your 
worship. As I was walking towards the house, a 
young man that is living with Cunningham for some 
past time — I believe he is a relative of his — the -mo- 
ment he saw me he ran into a small parlour like inside 
the counter and closed the door, and I heard persons 


speaking inside. He denied old Cunningham being 
in the house. 

7592. Did you leave word for him to come here? — 
I did, sir. J-Ie told me he was gone to a farm of his, sir. 

7593. W ould you know any of the voices ? — I didn’t ; 
it appeared to me that there was three or four inside. 


Mr. Michael 
J. Lalf. in. 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


7594. Mr. Laffan, in y^ur accounts you discharge 
yourself of £91 8s. 8d cash to agents and retainers. 
Is that accurate ? — Yes. 

7595. Where is the account of the agents and re- 
tainers ? — I have got the original. 

7596. Show it to me, if you please? — [Witness hands 
in a document] 

7597.. The retainers are not given here except one? 
— No, sir ; here is the list of retainers. [Hands in 
another document] The list amounts by that to £42. 


7598. I see Carew’s name is not amongst them? — 
His cheque was never presented at the bank, and never 
charged against me. 

7599. Mr. Griffin. — These are only the cheques 
that were paid ? — Exactly. 

7600. There were fourteen altogether ? — There were 
fourteen given, which were either paid, came back to 
me either as returned cheques or through the bank. This 
one never came in at all. It is not one of the fourteen. 


Michael Beamy recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

™01. You sent in a bill for £25 ? — I did. much t— No, but I ‘ said I was 

IcrTn T 0U , said - Y °. u S (,t on] y £1 ° £1 0. money, I said, than other men. 

7603. And you said I think that you were paid too 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

7604. Did you pay to Beaiy 45s. J- — X did. 760S. Not for the service of siApom, I— No. 


Michael Beamy's examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

/60G. Do you hear Mr. Laffan swear that he paid 760S. You seem to have a short memory ? — Because 
*4. from to to. they trere smell smns from to to to. 

' " u • ■ 1,111 you forget that this instant ? — I did, your 
worship. 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

ad LXeto “ s “ ,s wlio ' ie “ are “ 


n Carew’s ? — -No, I 
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James Garevj sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


7610. Mr. Carew, you are a voter of this borough ? 
Yes, sir, I am. 

7611. And you voted, I believe, for Mr. Munster at 
the last election ? — Yes, your worship. 

7612. Have you the note about you that you passed 
to Mr. Hackett 1 — I have, sir. [Hands in the docu- 
ment.] 

7613. Is this note in Mr. Hackett’s handwriting ? — 
Yes, sir. 

7614. What is the denomination of your land — is it 
Piice’s lot? — Yes, sir. 

7615. “Cashel, 16th January, 1869, £20. James 
Carew. One month after date I promise to pay 
Margaret Dolan, or her order, at the National Bank, 
Cashel, £20 sterling, for value received. James 
Carew.” That seems to be in Mr. Hackett’s hand- 
writing; also your name. But is this your own hand- 
writing to the note here ? — It is, sir. 

7616. This £20 we have here was given to you for 
your vote ?— Yes, six-. 

7617. And Mi - . Hackett also told us that he put £20 
to your credit in Mrs. Dolan’s account. Is that so ? — 
Yes, six-. 

7618. You did not pay that £20 to him that he put 
to your credit ? — I didn’t, sir. 

7619. Was that £20 also in consideration of your 
voting for Mr. Munster ? — I suppose it was, sir. 

7620. Then the two twenties, making £40, wex-e the 
consideration on which you voted for Mi - . Munster ? — 
It may be so : he says it. 

7621. Why, did you not get £20 in cash? — I did, 
from Mr. Hackett. 

7622. And £20 put to the credit of your account ? 
— Yes. 

7623. That is £40? — Well, I didn’t know it until 
after Mr. Hackett told me it was put to my credit. 

7624. But now you know it was ? — Yes, sir. 

7625. With whom did you make any arrangement 
about how much you were to get for your vote ? — With 
Patrick Cunningham. 

7626. What aiTangement did you make with him? 
— In figures. 

7627. Well, how much? — I think £50, sir. 

7628. Fifty?— Yes., 

7629. That is, that you were to get £50? — Yes, six - . 

7630. When did you make that arrangement? — In 
Mrs. Corcoran’s hotel, before the election. 

7631. What time before the election? — About a 
week or eight days to the best of my recollection. 

7632. Was anyone present but you and Patrick 
Cunningham? — No, sir, there wasn’t. 

7633. In what room of the hotel was it? — In a 
bed-room xxpstairs ; a front room. 

7634. A front bed-room? — Yes, sir. 

7635. And was there anyone there bxxt yourself and 
Cunningham ? — No, sir. 

7636. Did you see anyone else about this bargain of 
£50 except Patrick Cunningham at any time ? I do 
not mean then, but at any time ? — No, I didn’t, sir. 

7637. Did you get the other £10 from anyone else? 
—I didn’t. 

7638. Did you ask for it ? — No, I didn’t. 

7639. Do yoxx mean to say that you never asked for 
tbe balance of £50, when you only got £40 ? — No, I 
didn’t. 

7640. You never asked anybody at all? — No. 

<641. Where did yoxx meet Cxxnuingham that day? 

Did you go to Corcoran’s hotel ? How did you meet 
him, or did he come to you ? — I was in at Corcoran’s 
hotel. 

7642: That was Mr. Munster’s hotel, was it not? — 
It was. 

7 643. Did yoxx go there for the purpose of meeting 
Cunningham ? — I did. 

7 644. Who sent you there to meet him ? — I think 
ao person told me. 

1 645. How did you know you would find him at 
Cunningham’s ? — I wasn’t sure. 


7 646. How did you know Cxmningham was engaged 
for Mr. Munster? — He called me when I was there, 
six - , and he brought me to this room. 

7647. Did yoxx not tell me yoxx went to Corcoran’s 
hotel for the pxxrpose of meeting Patrick Cunningham ? 
— No, I didn’t ; I didn’t know I was to meet Cxmning- 
ham. I met Mi’. Patrick Laffan, there ; I was speak- 
ing to him before. 

7648. What did he say to you? — He offered me a 
retainei’. 

7649. For how much? — £10. 

7 650. Where did he offer it to you ? — At Mrs. Cor- 
coran’s. 

7651. "Was that before you saw Patrick Cxmning- 
ham there ? — No, after it. 

7652. Do you mean to say that it was after yoxi 
made the bax-gain for £50 with Cunningham ? — I think 
it was. 

7 653. Now, recollect yourself, because yoxx are giving 
quite inconsistent answers. I asked you why you went 
to Cox’coran’s hotel to meet Cunningham, and you told 
me you met Pat. Laffan before, there. I sxxppose it is 
a mistake, because I imagine you mean to tell me the 
truth. Try and recollect youi’self. Did anyone tell 
yoxx to go to Corcoran’s to meet Mr. Patrick Laffan or 
Patrick Cunningham ? — To the best of my belief it 
was with Michael Cax-ew I went there. 

7654. Did yoxx ever see Mi - . Leahy? — I did, sir. 

7655. Where did you see him? — AtMx-s. Corcoran’s. 

7656. When did yoxx see Mi - . Leahy at Mrs. Cor- 
coran’s ? — W ell, I can’t really tell you, sir. 

7 657. Had he a talk with yoxx about yoxxr vote ? — 
No. 

7658. Did he not speak a word about voting, at all? 
—No, sir. 

7659. Is this the first election at which you 
voted ? — It is, sir. 

7660. Who had the vote out of your place in ’65 ? 
— My father had, sir. 

7661. Yoxxr father is dead since? — He is, sir; 

7662. For whom did he vote in ’65?— For Mr. 
G’Beirne. 

7663. Did he get money fx - om Mr. O’Beirne? — I 
coxildn’t say, six - . I saw an old note. 

7664. And you are quite sux-e that he got £30? — I 
can’t say, six’. I didn’t see him getting it. 

7665. Did your father write, do yoxx know? — He 
did, sir. 

7666. Yoxx saw the note in Geary’s hands? — Not 
in Geary’s hands ; I saw it in my own hands. 

7667. Mr. Griffin. — Have you got it still ? — No, 

7668. Mi - . Waters, q.c. — Was your father’s name 
Michael ?— It was, sir. 

7669. What did yoxx do with the note ?— I burned 
it, sir. 

7670. When did you bxu-n it ? — Over twelve months, 
I think. ' 

7671. Do yoxx know of any other person having 
been paid money at the last election ?. — I do not, sir. 

7672. Yoxx are quite sux’e? — No, sir. I was present 
when Michael Carew got the retainer from Mi’. Mi- 
chael Laffan. That’s all I know. 

7673. Did you hear Mi\ Michael Laffan tell him 
that he would get as much as any other man? — I 
think he said that, sir. 

7674. I wonder you had no talk with him about 
your balance ? — I hadn’t, sir. 

7675. And you made the arrangement with him 
about this payment of £50? — No, sir. 

7676. Did yoxx say a word about yourself? — No. 

7677. Did you tell him how you were going to vote ? 
— I didn’t. 

7 678. Had you your mind made xip then ? — No. 

7679. And Mr. Michael Laffan never said anything 
to you about voting? — He didn’t, sir; but he said 
that he wouldn’t give me a retainer. 

7 680. Did he say why he would not give you the 


October 12. 
James Carew. 
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Eightii dav. retainer? — "Well, I think he did, but I can’t remem- 
— her the reason. 

October. 12. 76gl Wbat was t]ie r eason ? — 1 can’t think of it. 

James Carew. I don’t recollect. 

7 682. Are you quite sure that you heard hhn say 
to Michael Carew that he would get as much as any 
other man? — I’m not quite sure of it. I wouldn't ex- 
actly say. 

7683. You have sworn this moment that you think 
Mr. Michael Laffan said that he would get as much as 
any other man. Did Mr. Laffan say he would get as 
much as any other man ? — I’m hot really sure. 

7681. What is your recollection of what you heard? 
— Well, he didn’t say a great deal to him; but he 
wrote it, and gave it to him. 

7685. Mr. Griffin.—' Were you here when Michael 
Carew was examined ? — I was, sir. 

7686. Did you hear him swear that Mr. Michael 
Laffan said to him, “ You will get as much as any 
other man?” — I don’t know. 


7 687. Mr. Molloy. — What did you say to Pat. Laf- 
fan about the £10? — That I wouldn’t take it. 

7688. Why would you not take it? — He made no 
remark, but he put it in his pocket and went away. 

7 689. Why would you not take it ? You thought 
it too little ? — I did, sir ; I thought it too little. 

7690. Mr. Griffin. — From whom did you get the 
note with your father’s name to it ? — I got it after my 
father’s death. 

7691. Amongst his papers was it? — Yes, sir-. 

7 692. Do you remember the date of it ? — I don’t, sir. 

7693. Was it the year ’65 ? — Yes. To the best of 
my belief it was, sir. 

7694. Do you remember to whom it was payable ? — 
I don’t remember whether it was a promissory note, or 
on demand. 

7695. What other name was on it besides your 
father’s ? — Phelan. 


Patrick 
Fitzgera 


i!d. 


Patrick Fitzgerald sworn ; 

7696. You are a voter, Mr. Fitzgerald ?— Yes. 

7697. I believe you voted at the last election for 
Mr. Munster? — Yes, sir. 

7698. You were taken up stairs in Corcoran’s 
hotel ? — Yes, sir. 

7699. How much money did you get ? — £30, sir. 

7700. Was that £30 paid to you before the elec- 
tion ? — It was, sir. 

7701. And was it paid to you for Mr. Munster?— 
When I went into the room the man was inside, sir. 
He told me to write my name on a small bit of paper 
on the table, sir. I didn’t exactly mind what it was 
until after writing my name I saw it was a promissory 
note. I saw the stamp on it, and he counted me £30. 

7702. Was that paid to you for your vote for Mr. 
Munster? — He made no remark. 

7703. Who was the man that took you there ? — Tlie 
man that took .me there was J ames Connors. He told 
me that I would get £30 from Patsy Cunningham. I 
met him. We went both to the hotel. After some 
time some chap called me out an instant, and told me 
I was wanted up stairs. I went up. Pat. Cunningham 
was at the door there, and he sent me in to where this 

7704. And you went in ? — Yes. 

7705. And you got the £30 ? — Yes. 

7706. Did Cunningham say anything to you ?--He 
said nothing. 

7707. What time of the day was it ? — It was night ; 
I can’t exactly say. I suppose it was about nine o’clock 
at night. 

7708. Was there a candle in the room ? — There was. 

7709. Was there more than one? — There maybe, 
but I don’t remember. 

7710. Where was the man in the room when you 
went in ? — He was sitting at the table. 

7711. With a candle on the table ? — Y es. 

7712. Did you see the man before? — No. 

7713. Or since ? — Not any way I remember. 

7714. Would you know him again? — I may and I 
may not. 

7715. Had you light enough to see him ? — Plenty. 

7716. You remained there while writing your 
name? — For a short time. 

7717. And you counted the money ? — I did, and he 
counted it to me. 

7718. Was it in sovereigns? — Six five-pound notes, 

7719. I suppose although the man did not say any- 
thing, you know very well that he paid you that 
money for your vote for Mr. Munster? — I made that 
remark to him when I handed the note back. 

7720. What did you say ? — I said was it conditional 
to give my vote I passed that note. 

7721. What did he say? — He muttered something, 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

7722. But he did not say anything? — Oh, yes, he 
said it was only a matter of form. 

7723. I suppose when you were required to pass the 
note you thought you ought to get the money without 
passing the note ? — I didn’t know it, sir. 

7724. Is that the reason that you made the remark ? 
— I don’t know which, sir. 

7725. At any rate you asked was that for giving 
your vote to_ Mr. Munster ? — I did, sir. 

7726. And he said it was only a matter of form? — 
Yes. 

7727. What did you understand was a matter of 
form ? — I don’t know. 

7728. Was it signing the note was only a matter of 
form ? — Something of that kind, sir. I had the note 
signed then, sir. 

7729. Describe this man — what age was he? — A 
middle-aged man, sir. 

77 30. Was his hair gray, or a dark colour ? — I think 
it was gray. 

7731. What size was he ? Was he a low-sized man? 
— A stout man, sir. 

7732. Did you read the note that you signed? — I 
didn’t, sir. 

7733. Do you not know what amount was put in 
the note? — I see it — what I got, £30, sir. 

7734. Are you able to tell me to whom the note was 
payable ? — I’m not, sir. 

7735. Did he read it for you ? — He didn’t, sir. 

7736. Did you see Patsy Cunningham when you came 
out again ? — I can’t exactly say, sir. I believe he was 
at some place thereabout, sir. 

7737. Did you tell him it was all right ? — I made no 
remark to him, sir. 

7738. Did you never tell him afterwards that it was 
all right? — No, sir. I made another remark to the 
man that was giving the money. I said there was 
£40 giving, and he said not, sir. 

7739. He said not? — Yes, sir. He had £40 on the 
table, and he put £10 back in his pocket, sir. 

7740. Was this the first election at which you 
voted ? — It is, sir. 

7741. Who voted out of your place in ’65 ?— A man 
of the name of John Carew, sir. 

7742. Was he your father-in-law ? — No, sir. 

7743. Was he anything to you ? — I suppose not, sir. 
He was married to my wife. 

7744. You married his widow ? — Yes, sir-. 

7745. Do you know did he get money in ’65? — I 
heard he did, sir. 

7746. Do you know of anybody else getting money 
in ’68 ? — I don’t, sir. I can’t swear any man got money. 

7747. Are you sure ? — I am, sir. I am a stranger in 
the place. I had no communication with money. 

7 7 48. You never had any talk with any man about 
his getting money ? — No, sir. 
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7749. Mr. Griffin. — Who did you hear got the that, that there v 
i Well, it was only remarked about, sir, before now who, sir. 


s .£40 given. I couldn’t exactly say eighth Dat. 


Patrick Croagh sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, Q.c. 

7750. You are a voter?— Yes, sir. 778 5. Where did you see him 1 I saw him coming 

7751 And voted at the last election for Mr. down the stairs. 

Munster? I did, sir. 7786. What did he say to you? — He said Mr. 

7752 How much did you get for. voting for Mr. Patrick Laffan wanted me. 

Munster ? I got £30, sir; I got £30, but it wasn’t 7787. Did he carry you to Mr. Patrick Laffan?— 

mentioned to note tor Mm, sir. He didn't, sir He seid he was m a room made. 

7753 But you knew what it was for? — I didn’t, and I went to him there, and he asked me did I un- 
sir ■ it wasn’t mentioned to me. derstand figures, and I said I didnt, that I was no 

7754 Who paid you the £30?— It was Pat Cun- scholar, and he began to make figures. I asked him 

, 1 ' . 1 J +« +AI 1 + 1 , 0 +. TvUrln’t. ii Tirl fir stand fi mires. He didnt 

ingham, 


October 12. 

Patrick! 

Fitzgerald. 

Patrick 

Croagh. 


7755. Where did he pay it to you? — He paid me; 
he gave it to me in half notes in Mrs. Corcoran’s hotel. 

7756. When did he give you the half notes? — I 
couldn’t exactly say the day of the month, sir. 

7757'. About what time was it ? — About eight o’clock 
in the evening. 

7758. Was it before the election ? — Before the elec- 
tion, sir. 

7759. How long before it? — Well, I believe it was 
a fortnight or three weeks ; I couldn’t exactly say, sir. 

7760. What sort were the half notes for £30 — 
were they three £10 notes, or what were they ? — They 
were six £5 notes, half notes. 

7761. Who was present when he gave you the half 
notes? — There was no one, sir. 

7762. Did you ever get the other halves ? — I did, sir. 

7763. When did you get the other halves ? — Before 
the election, sir. 

7764. Who gave you the second halves ? — No, ’twas 
after the election, sir, I got it. I forgot, sir, ’twas 
after the election. 

7765. Who gave you the second halves ? — A man 
of the name of Thomas Gleeson, sir. 

7766. Who is Thomas Gleeson? — He’s a farmer, 
sir. He is a brother to Jack Gleeson of Glenbane 
below. 

7767. Where does Tom Gleeson live? — Glenbane 
below ; about four or five miles below Cashel. 

7768. Where did Tom Gleeson give you the second 
halves of the notes ? — He gave me them in Cashel, sir, 
of a Sunday, in a lane that is very near the milk 
market, sir. 

7769. Did he tell who told him to give them to 
you ? — He didn’t, sir. 

7770. What did he say when he gave them to you ? 
— He gave them to me. 

7771. What did he say when he gave them to you ? 
— He told me, “ here’s the half notes." 

7772. What half notes? — The corresponding halves 
of the notes that I had. 

7773. Then he knew that you had half notes ? — He 
did, sir. 

7774. It was in Corcoran’s hotel you got the first 
halves ? — Yes. 

7775. From Patsy Cunningham ? — Yes. 

7776. That was not the first time you saw Patsy 
Cunningham about it? — It was, sir. 

7777. What carried you in that day ? — I was often 

7778. What carried you in that day ? — There was a 
man told me I was wanting in. 

7779. Who was the man that told you that ? — Matt 
Dwyer, sir. 

7780. What did he say you were wanting for ?— He 
didn’t, say. 

7781. Did he tell you you were wanted ? — He told 
me I was wanting. To the best of my knowledge I 
don’t recollect he said who. 

7782. When you went into the hotel you did not 
ask for Mrs. Corcoran ? — No. 

7783. I will engage you asked for Patsy Cunning- 
ham ? — No. 

7784. You went to look for Patsy Cunninghan ? — 
No. 


to tell me, that I didn’t understand figures. He didn’t 
make any answer to me, but began to make figures. 

7788. What did he make figures with? — With a 
pencil, sir. 

7789. Was it on a piece of paper? — Yes. 

7.790. What figures did he make ?— I don’t know 
figures at all, sir, but I asked him. 

7791. How much would he give you ? — Yes. 

7792. What did you say? — I asked him was it 
twenty- five, and he said it wasn’t. He didn’t make 
any answer to me. 

7793. He didn’t make any answer to you? — He 
didn’t. Then I asked him was it thirty, and he didn’t 
make any answer. 

7794. Did he wink or nod to you ? — No, sir ; and 
he said, “ Would that do ?” 

7795. You said it was thirty? — Yes, sir. 

7796. He didn’t make any answer, but asked “ Will 
that do ?” — Yes, sir. 

7797. An d what did you say ? — I said it would. 

7798. When you said that it would do, what did you 
do then ? — He gave me a letter then, and there was 
an envelope. He gave me a ticket. I think ’twas a 
ticket he gave me, and he gave it to Cunningham. 

7799. He gave this ticket to Cunningham — was 
Cunningham in the room? — Yes ; he gave it to Cun- 
ningham, and Cunningham then gave me an envelope 
without any writing outside, and he told me go down 
to his father’s, and that there was a man there in the 
room that would give me £30 for it ; and I went 
down, and I saw a man there with a shawl around his 
neck, and his face like sores. I didn’t much mind 
the man. I only looked when I went in, and I 
handed him the letter, and the envelope with no super- 
scription. He took it from me, and he began to write 
on a paper that I seen a kind of a stamp on it. I couldn’t 
see what sort of a stamp, because I couldn’t read or 
write. He had it, I suppose, drawn. He wanted me 
to lay my hand on the pen. I told him I wouldn’t, 
and snapped the envelope, and he told me to leave it after 
me, and I said I wouldn’t. I came up then again. 

7800. You came back again to Corcoran’s ? — Yes, 

&U 7801. Well, what happened then?— I told him I 
wouldn’t sign my name to any bill. I got then the 
half notes. 

7802. Then you got the half notes ? — Yes, sir. 

7803. From whom did you get them ? — From Patsy 
Cunningham. 

7804. How long were you back at Corcoran’s before 
you got the half notes ? — I wasn’t long, sir. 

7805. Did he go anywhere to get the half notes ? — 
He could go to many places before I came back. I 
was about a quarter of an hour, or about half an hour 
before I got them. 

7806. Did you see anybody else about your vote but 
Mr. Patrick Laffan and Cunningham? — No, sir. 

7807. No one else? — No, sir. 

7808. Were you offered any money by Mr. O’Beime’s 
people ? — No, sir. 

7809. None at all?— No, sir. 

7810. Did you vote in ’65? — I didn’t, sir, nor I hadn’t 
any vote, sir. I forgot, sir, I got £10 for sand, sir. I 
billed them for £60 for sand, and there was sand drawn 
before the election from me. I billed them for £60. 
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"Patrick 

Croagli. 


7811. Who got the sand from you? — Mr. Patrick 
Laffan sent out an order, and cars and horses. I told 
them that I would let those loads go with them, and if 
they didn’t bring me an order I wouldn’t let any more 
sand go. Well then they got an order out, from 
Thomas Cunningham and Pat Cunningham on the 
order. I got the order read then by — I forget now 
who read the order. When I got the order I let them 
draw it away. Then I came in and I wanted to know 
who’d pay me for the sand, and they told me they’d 
pay me. 

7812. Who told you? — Mr. Laffan there [pointing 
to Mr. Michael J. Laffan.] I met Pat Cunningham 
and he told me !to go to Mr. Laffan. I went to Mr. 
Laffan and asked him to be paid, and he said I would, 
whatever it was I’d be paid. I brought in the bill of 
the sand then and gave it to him, ,£60. He asked me 
did I think that too much. “ I tliink it too much,” says 
he. “ I think,” says he, “ that is too much,” and then 
I got £10. 

7813. You got £10 ? — I got only £10. 

7814. How many loads of sand did they get?— I 
couldn’t exactly say. 

7815. Did you make out £60 only as a guess? — 
That’s all. 

7816. Who got the sand do you know ? — There were 
many cars there I didn’t know. There was some of 
them I knew. 

7817. To whom was it taken? — I couldn’t exactly 
say, sir. They told me it was for Abbeyview-avenue, 
an avenue by Mr. Munster. 

7818. Did they draw £10 worth of sand? — I can’t 
exactly say. They drew a good deal of it. 

7819. What do you think as an honest man?— 
I couldn’t say, sir. 

7820. Surely you know how much a load you get for 
your sand ? — I sell as well as I can, 

7821. Do you sell sand generally to the public ? — I 
do, sir. 

7822. What price do you get forit? — -Different prices. 

7 823. But what price ? — A shilling a loach 

7824. And what else ? — A shilling was the most I 
ever got. 

7825. Did they draw 100 loads ? — By gor, I couldn’t 
exactly say ; I don’t think they did. 

7826. Did they draw fifty ? — I can’t say. 

7827. Did they draw twenty ? — I don’t know. 

7828. You do not think they did ? — I couldn’t ex- 
actly say. They took a good deal of sand with 
them, however. 

7829. But you are aware they did not draw 100 
loads 1 — 1 don’t think they did, nor near. 

7830. Did they ask how much a load you would 
charge ? — No. 

7831. Or how many loads you sold ? — No. 

7832. And who paid you the £10 ? — Mr. Hackett. 

7833. What Mr. Hackett? — Mr. Hackett at Mrs. 
Dolan’s. 

7834. Who told you to go to him? — I met him on 
the road and I told him I wasn’t paid for the sand and 
that I wouldn’t vote if I wasn’t paid for my sand. 


7835. And what did he say to you ? — He said that 
of course I would be paid for it, and Mr. Laffan said 
I’d be paid for it. ' 

7836. Is that Mr. Laffan here? — Yes, sir, [identify- 
ing Mr. M. J. Laffan.] 

7837. Did you tell Mr. Laffan you would not vote 
unless you were paid ? — I didn’t, sir. 

7838. What did you say to him ? — I never told any- 
thing to Mr. Laffan in regard to a vote, sir. 

7839. Only to be paid for the sand? — Yes, sir, to 
my own Knowledge. 

7840. Which did you speak to Mr. Laflan or Mr. 
Hackett first ? — I spoke to Mr. Laffan before I spoke 
to Mr. Hackett, at all, to be paid for the sand. 

7841. Did you speak to Mr. Hackett after you 
spoke to Mr. Laffan ? — When I wasn’t paying for it, 
sir, I met Mr. Hackett coming from the Commons and 
I told him I wasn’t paid for it, and he told me to come 
in and to call to himself. 

7S42. How did you know that Mr. Hackett had 
anything to say to it ? — I didn’t know, sir. • I was 
only telling him I wasn’t paid. 

7843. Did you tell him that it was Mr. Munster 
got it ? — I didn’t know but Patsy Cunningham sent 
out an order. 

7844. Why did you go to Mr. Hackett about it? — 
I only spoke to him about it up the road. 

7845. But you said you would not vote unless you 
were paid for the sand ? — Yes. 

7846. And what clicl he say to that?- — He told me 
to go in and I would be paid for the sand. 

7847. Did he tell you who was to pay you % — He did. 

7848. Did you go to himself? — I did. 

7849. And did he pay you ?— He did. 

7850. Did he say that anyone told him to pay you ? 
— He didn’t. 

7851. Was it he that asked you if £60 was not too 
much ? — He didn’t. I had a bill of £10 5s. for the 
sand. 

7852. To whom did you give the £60 bill? — Mr. 
Laffan here — [pointing to Mr. Michael J. Laffan.] 

7853. What did he say when you gave him the £60 
bill ? — He said I would be paid, of course ; “ but I thiuk 
it is a little high,” he says ; “ but there’s no fear,” says 
he, “ but you’ll be paid for it.” 

7854. Did he say how much you would be paid? — - 
He didn’t, sir. 

7855. And you were paid £10, more than you ex- 
pected ? — I was, sir. 

7856. Mr. Griffin. — Was it before or after you 
got the half notes at Corcoran’s you went with the £60 
bill to Mr. Laffan ? — It was before it, sir. 

7857. How long. before? — I believe it was a fort- 
night or three weeks, sir, I think, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

7858. Was it before you got the half notes at Cor- 
coran’s hotel that you got the £10 from Mr. Hackett? 
— It was after it, sir. 

7859. After it 1— Yes, sir. 

7860. After you got the half notes you brought 
down your bill for £60 ? — Well, I did, sir. 


Thomas 

CuMiiugham. 


Tliomas Cunningham recalled and reswom ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


7861. Where is your son Patrick ? — I didn’t see him 
from the time I told you as yet. 

7862. What ? — I didn’t see him since the time I 
told you he left me up to this. 

7863. Did you hear of his being in Cashel ? — I heard 
that he went through ; last night I heard he did go 
through, but he never called to my place. 

7864. Were you at home to-day when Shea went to 
your house ? — Me, sir ? 

7865. Did you hear my question? — I was at the 
store, and then went to the farm, and now I was told 
that I was to come here. 

7866. Who is lodging in your house at present? — 
There is no one lodging there. 

7867. There is some cousin of yours, I am told? — 
There is a nephew of my wife’s. 


7868. Why did he run and shut out the door against 
Shea to-day 1 — I couldn’t tell you that. 

7869. On your oath, is your son in your house? — 
No, he is not. 

7 87 0. On your solemn oath have you heard of him 
since I examined you before ? — I give my 'oath that I 
didn’t see him since the time you examined me before. 
That is a sure thing to say. 

7871. Now I ask you again do you know where he 
is ? — No, I do not. 

7872. Have you heard where he is? — No, not at 
present ; but I made inquiries, and forward he must 
come ; wherever he is I will bring, him forward. 

7873. You said that too often to me. Did you hear 
that he was in your house ? — No, he was not in my 
house since he left it. 
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■ 7874- Since lie left- it last, you mean ’—Since- 1 sent 
him away on Sunday to pay for cattle. 1 defy any 
man either to say that he was. 

7875. Did I ask you how long Murrin was staying 
in your house ? — You did. 

7876. Did you answer me “ a few weeks ?’’ — I believe 
I said nine or ten weeks, or may be more— more or less. 

7877. Would it be the truth if M.urrin swore that 
he was four or five months there ?— I don’t . t h ink he 
could say five months. 

7878. Four or five months. Was he not there from 
the election until after the petition was over ?— The 
petition is not over yet, of course. 

7879. .Is not over ? — No; at the commencement of 
the Commission he may be there. 

7880. At the Commission ? — But he wasn’t there 
since. He came there yesterday, but I didn’t see him 

■ since. 

7881. Did you say in answer to me, “ There was a 
man of Mr. Leahy’s stopping in my house seven .or 
eight weeks ?” — Yes, I did, sir. 

7882. Is it true he was there only seven or eight 
weeks?— I said “more or less he may be ten. 

7883. How much were you paid for him-?— I was 
paid nothing as yet. 

7884. Did you ask to be paid ? — No. 

7885. Did you ask Mr. Leahy? — -I didn’ t present abill, 
but my son may. I told him, 1 1 This is the commence- 
ment of the corn season ; I have so much money out 
on the farm and everything, it -will take time to get 
some money.” In answer he asked me who would I 
get money from. I told him to get it from whoever I 
earned it from. That is my word. I didn’t mention any 

-man’s name, because I couldn’t, sir. 

7886. Did I ask you if you knew of any money 
being given at the election to anyone whatever ? — I 
don’t think you did ; but if you didn’t, I don’t.. know 

7887. You never heard of any money being-given at 
the election? — Not to my knowledge. 

7888. Did any man ever bring you a letter or a 
note ? — To myself, is it ? 


7889. Yes? — Not to my knowledge. J can’t reeol- Ensran Dav. 

lect or think on it either. October 1 ■>. 

7890. Listen to me. Did any man evei' bring you " 

an envelope without any writing on itf-^It may: hap- Thomas 

1 ** ° Cunningham. 

7891. But did he, sir?— I can’t say. I wouldn’t 
swear it. 

7892. .You would not swear it ?— I wouldn’t swear 
anything but what I would be positive. 

7893. Did you ever carry any man into a room in 
your house where there was a man with a shawl about 
his face?— I don't recollect any man in my house with 
a. shawl about his face. 

7894. Was there any man stopping at your house a 
little before the election besides Mrirrin ?— No ; no 
one that I can say is this, with the exception of per- 
sons that would walk in and take their drink. 

7895. Do you know a man named William Ryan, 
commonly called “Big Billy”?— No, I don’t know 
•e’er a -man of the name of Big Billy ; but I know 
little William Ryan that passed in and passed out 

'7896. Do you know Denis Ryan ? — I do. 

7897. Was Denis Ryan ever in your house about 
..the . time of the election ? — He was ; I mentioned that. 

7898. You mentioned it?— Yes. I was sworn to it 
the other day. But that there was any man in and 
out, I couldn’t say ; but I took a remark of two or 
three boys that were then passing in and passing out 
the same as every one ; that is all I said. 

7899. You told us that Denis Ryan got dr-ink in 
your place ? — -Yes. 

7900. Did Denis Ryan ever go there and give you 
a letter ?— Not to my ‘knowledge, with the exception 
that he came for refreshment; more. than that I can’t 
say. 

7901. Did you go up stairs and go into a room 
where there was a man with a shawl about him ? — No, 

I didn’t. I don’t recollect , any man to be in my house 
with a shawl about him at any time whatsoever. 


Denis Ryan, of Cooper’s Lot, and - Worn Ryan, of Lawler’s- Lot, recalled and confronted with the witness. 


Thomas Cvmningham’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


Thomas 

Cunningham. 


7902. Do you know both these men? — I know 
:Denis Ryan, but the other only partly. I don’t know 
the man. 

7903. Do you see him now ? — I do. 

7904. Did you take that man up stairs into a room 
in your house, where there was a man inside in the 
room? — Not to my knowledge, as far as I can think. 

7905. Swear “ yes,” or “ no ; ” did you?— No, nor 
. J wouldn’t know the man. 

7906. Do you swear that you never took that man 
up stairs? — I do. 

7907. You know Denis Ryan? — I do. 

7908. Did you ever go up stairs in yom- house 
with Denis Ryan, into a room where there was a man 
inside ? — When ? 

7909. During the election ? — I can’t say I went up 
or down -with him. 

7910. Do you swear that you did or did not? — I 

don’t think I. did. . 

7911. Swear that you did or did not. That is a 
very easy thing to recollect. Did you take Denis 

. Ryan either by himself, or with that other man, up 
stairs, and into a room where there was a man inside ? 


Jys for the other man, I deny him altogether. I 

wouldn’t know him in the street this minute. 

7912. Did yoii take Denis Ryan up, stall's in your 
Louse, into a room where there was. a man ? Did you 
take a letter from Denis Ryan? Did you get ; a letter 
from Denis Ryan? — If I did I don’t recollect, except 
a refreshment letter. Anything else I couldnt re- 
collect. 

7913. Did you take the letter into a room in your 
house? — No, but in the shop in the window. 

7914. Listen to me. Did you take a letter from 
Denis Ryan and go into a room in your house where 
there was a man, up stairs ?— Not as I can recollect. 

7915. Swear “yes ” or “ no ” ?— I am sworn to it, 
that I can’t recollect I did. 

7916. Did you get any letter, by Denis Ryan, from 
your son Patsy about that time? — I did, for refresh- 
ment. 

7917. Did you get any letter from him about any 
thing else? — Anyway I can recollect I can’t remember. 

7918. Is it likely that you would get an order for 
money and forget it ?— No, I deny that I did-get from 
Ryan an order for money. 


Denis Ryan re-examined by Mr. Waters, Q.c. 




7919. Denis Ryan, did you get an order from 
Patrick Cunningham ? — I did. 

7920. Did you go to the house of this man, Thomas 
Cunningham, with it? — I did. 

7921. Was the man behind you, William Ryan, 
with you ? — He was. 

C 


7922. Did you give that letter to this man here [i.e. 
Thomas Cunningham] ?— I did. It was an envelope. 

7923. Was there anything written on the outside of 
the envelope 1—1 couldn’t say there was. 

7924. When you gave the letter to him what did he 
do? — He opened the door. 
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7925. Where was the door that he opened ? — Con- door and made some remark to the man inside, as I 

venient to the landing ; on the stairs. stood inside. 

7926. Upstairs? — Yes. 7928. Had that man a shawl about his face %— Yes. 

7927. Did he go into the room ? — He opened the 


Thomas Cunningham’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

7929. Is that true, Cunningham 1 — I say I never 7931. Did you get the letter that has been men- 

saw a shawl about any man. tioned ? — I don’t think, to my knowledge, I ever got it 

7930. Is it true that you went up stairs ? — I disre- from him. I can’t recollect, 
collect it. 


William Ryan re-examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


7932. William Ryan, did you hear what Denis 
Ryan swore ? — Yes, sir. 

7933. Did you go with him to Thomas Cunning- 
ham’s house? — I did. 

7934. Did you go into a room in that house, where a 


man, with a shawl about his face was? — I can’t say that 
positively, but he went to the door and opened it, sir. I 
was on the lobby. 

7935. Did you see the man from the lobby ? — I did - r 
he opened the door. 


Thomas Cunningham’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

7936. Is that true, Cunningham ? — They may go up. 

7937. Did you go up with them? — I can’t swear that. Thirty or forty people may go up and down. 


William Ryan’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

7938. Did you get £30 from the man in the room ? 7939. Had you any order or token to give him, ex- 

I c |i(j sir. cept the letter you brought ? — None, sir. 


Thomas Cunningham’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

7940. Now who was the man, Mr. Cunningham, I didn’t ask who was the man in the house, nor I 

that was there ? — That was where, sir. didn’t know what it was about. 

7941. Who was the man that was in your house ? — 


Denis Ryan re-examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

7942. What room in his house was it? — It was convenient to the right, as you go up stairs. 


Patrick Croagh re-called and confronted with Thomas Cunningham ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


7943. Did you get a letter from Patrick Cunning- 
ham?— I did, sir. 

7944. Did you go. to this man’s house with it? — I 
did, sir. 

7945. Do you know this man Thomas Cunningham ? 
—I do. 

7946. Did you give him the letter ? — I did. 

7947. What did you do then? — I went up to the 
room he told me. 

7948. Whotold youto go up? — Patrick Cunningham. 

7949. Had you any talk with Thomas Cunuingham ? 
— I don’t think I had, only to speak to him. 

7950. Do you recollect what you said to him? — 
No, sir. 


7951. Did you go up to the room? — I did. 

7952. Was there a man there? — There was. 

7953. Was Thomas Cunningham in the house when 
you went there? — He was, sir. 

7954. Did you speak to him? — I did, sir ; but at 
the time I passed up to the room I couldn’t swear 
whether he was within or not. 

7955. When you went up to the room did you find 
anyone in the room? — I didn’t, sir, but a man I 
couldn’t know. 

7956. Was it a front room ? — I couldn’t say which. 
I took no remark, but I suppose I would know. 

■7957. Had he a shawl about his face? — He had, sir. 


Thomas Cunningham's examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


7958. Mr. Cunningham, who was that man? — I 
swear I don’t know who the man was. 

7959. Do you swear he was never in your house?-- 
I don’t know. 

7960. Do you think there is one person in court 
that believes one word you swear? — Whether they 
believe it or disbelieve it, I swear I don’t know who 
the man was. 

7961. Do you swear you do not know that the man 
was in your house? — I swear I don’t know him. 

7962. Do you swear you did not go into the room to 
him ? — I may go into him, but I have no knowledge of 
anybody, as far as I myself knew. 

7963. Do you swear you do not know that that man 
was in your house ? — There may be a person in it, but 
I don’t know their business. 

7964. I ask you, do you know that the man was 
staying in your house? — I swear I didn’t know him. 

7965. And you never saw a man with a shawl about 


the lower part of his face in your house? — I never saw 
a shawl on him. 

7960. Did you see a shawl in the room with any 
man? — No, in any way that I can tell you, so far as 
my own knowledge of it. 

7967. You did not now know that that man was 
stopping in your house ? — I swear I didn’t know him, 
nor know anything about his business. 

7968. I ask you do you swear on your solemn oath 
that you did not know that that man was stopping in 
your house ? — I swear I don’t know the man at all. 

7969. That is not the question I put to you, sir. 
Policeman, take this man into custody. I commit you, 
sir, for contempt of court in not answering questions 
put to you. Take him into custody. Give him in charge 
to the bridewell keeper. I will make out a warrant 
for his committal. 

[Thomas Cunningham is removed in custody, and 
the other witnesses retire.] 
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Denis Geary tenders himself ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


Eighth Day. 


• 7970. Well, Mr. Geary, what do you wish to say ? — 
j -was informed outside the court that a fellow named 
Michael Carew stated I offered him £30, and to bum 
the document. I plumply and plainly, either directly 
or indirectly, never offered it. 

7971. He swore you did? — I never did; and also 
that he swore I met him in the street on the Saturday 
previous ; I don’t know was it a week before, he re- 
quired the document from me, he and me had some 
beer ; we were talking about the election and about 
this document ; he stated to me, “ If I get .£50 from 
Mr. O'Beirne and the old document, I will vote for 
him.” I withdrew from him. I had no further con- 
versation with him afterwards through myself or any- 

011 7972. Is that all you have to say ? — Until such time 
as he came to my house and asked the document from 
me, and I refused to give it, I never spoke to him 
afterwards until he told me as I stated here. He was 
at the Court-house also, and a boy named Ryan was 
standing by, and he commenced to abuse Carew, and 
said, “ You ate Mr. O’Beime’s bread.” I said, “ Let 
every man poll where he likes.” That is my oath. 


7973. You swear that’this man asked you for £50, October 1 2 . 
and said that if he got £50 he would vote for Mr. Dcili 7Gcary. 
O’Beirne ? — He said the figure would be £50 and the 

old document, as well as I can recollect. 

7974. May I ask, Mr. Geary, why you did not tell 
us that on your first examination?— Well, as far as I 
am concerned, I just was merely asked about the town. 

7975. Do you recollect that I pressed you with every 
form of question in which I could put words with re- 
gard to this man? — Yes, sir. 

7976. And none of those questions brought this to 
your memory? — No, sir. 

7977. You have a very bad. memory ? — I couldn’t 
think of everything. 

7978. Mr.MoLLOY. — Were you agent for any person 
in ’65? — No. 

7979. Did you receive any money? — No. 

7980. You acted in the interest of Mr. O’Beirne ? 

— Perfectly true, sir. 

7981. And you got nothing for it?— Nothing what- 

^7982. Before or after the election %— Certainly not. 

I made no bargain. 


Richard Cummins sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


Richard 

Cummins. 


7983. You voted for Mr. Munster at the last elec- 
tion?— I did, sir. . 

7984. For whom did you vote at the election of 
’65 ? — Mr. O’Beime. 

7985. What consideration did you get from Mr. 
O’Beirne in ’65 ; how much ? — I got nothing, be- 
cause I didn’t look for it. 

7986. You did not ask for anything from Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — No, nor from Mr. Munster. I never got 
a shilling to bribe me this thirty-five years. 

7987. Have you a son ? — I have. 

7988. What is his name ? — James. 

7989. Have you another?— No, I have no son or 
daughter in Ireland. They are all buried. 

7990. Is James here? — He is not. 

7991. Was he here at the last election? — He was ; 
he was about his business at home. 

7992. Where is he now?— He is at home, sir. He 
is in tins country. He hasn’t anything committed that 
he would shun his country for, nor me either. 

7993. What made you leave Mr. O’Beirne at the 
last election? You voted for him in ’65 ? — I did. 

7994. Did you ever vote for Mr. Lanigan before? — 
I did, twice. 

7995. You voted twice for Lanigan, and went 
against him at the election of ’65 : why did you do 
that? — I heard Mr. O’Beirne was a very good man in 
every form, and he got a great commendation the 
same as Mr. Munster. The reason I voted for Mr. 
Munster in this turn that he had the priest’s approval. 
I voted with him and Mr. Dean Cantwell from 
Fethard ; to a man of my age. I thought him a great 
man and a hospitable man every day in Cashel since 
he came there. 

' 7996. Did you hear he was a very charitable man ? 
— So I did, and see some of it, but I didn’t get it 
myself, nor look for it. 

7997. Who asked you to vote for him ? — I’ll tell 
you — what’s this his name? he came to my house, 
himself and Mr. Laffan ; I believe his name is one 
Byrne. 

7998. Captain Byrne ?— Yes, he asked me to do it. 

7999. Which of the Messrs. Laffan came to you? 
— Mr. Laffan never asked my vote. 

8000. You are just after telling us that Mr. Mun- 
ster and Mr. Laffan met you at your house ; which of 
the Laffans I ask you ? — Mr. Byrne asked me to give 
my vote. 

8001. Which Mr. Laffan was it that came to you? 
—Was it Michael or Pat that was along with Mr. 
Munster? — I don’t know any one of them. 


8002. Was it he (i. e. Mr. Michael J. Laffan )? — I 
don’t say it is. 

8003. If it was not one it is the other I suppose ? — 
I suppose so. 

8004. And did you walk out when they came to 
you ? — I didn’t ; I stopped in the house. 

8005. Which of them asked you to vote ?— Mr. 
Byme, if I wished to vote for Mr. Munster ; and “ you 
have a fortnight to do it,” says he, “ yet,” that is the 
only way, sir. - 

8006. Is that all he said to you ?— That is all he 


said to me. 

8007. Did they not say anything about the Arch- 
bishop’s brother ?— They didn’t, but I heard it my- 
self; everyone in Cashel heard it; and some say they 
heard last week all the dread is in Cashel, and Dean 

Laffan I knew came from Fethard. 

8008. Dean Laffan?— Dean Laffan or Dean Gant- 


S009. Is Dean Cantwell a great friend of yours?— 
He is parish priest here. , , , 

8010. And you would like to do what he would 
ten you 1— Certainly : what the priest would say I 
would do in the latter end of my days. 

8011. Was Dean Cantwell using much exertion lor 
Mr. Munster? — Why, then, I think he gave the largest 
commendation of him. 

8012. Did you ever hear Dean Cantwell say any- 
thing about Mr. Munster ? — I heard him say here m a 
speech— but I am a little hard of hearing— that he was 
a fit man and a good man, and a charitable man m 
Cashel. That is all I could say. I could say nothing 


8013. Did your son James ever tell you that he had 

my talk with any of the Laffans or with anybody at 
ill?— No; he didn’t. , T t 

8014. Not a word? — On my oath I didnt hear of 

Laffan or any other man. . 

8015. Was he at home duiing the election with your- 
self ?— So he was at home during the election all but 

m SO Iff" One day only ?— One day only, because I have 
him, he helps to support me. I am an old man now, 

upwards of eighty years of age. 

8017 Did your son James ever tell you that he 
made a claim on Mr. Laffan for any money?— No, 
never — he never told me of it. 

8018. Did you never hear he made a claun on 
Mr. Munster? — No; I never heard that he did, on 
Mr. Munster or Mr. Laffan to my knowledge. I am 
on my oath ; I didn’t, sir. 
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8019. There is a claim here ’for James Cummins 
for .£20; didyau-know he was .going to.get that 1 — I 
didn’t know more thiuvLknew that he was in Botany 
Bay now for .£20. . I know nothing at all about It, 
but my son could do what he liked. 

8020. You never heard of his getting any money, 
or promise of any money ? — I heard that he got some 
money on behalf of. Mr. Munster. 

8021. How much did you.hear he got ?— I couldn’t 
say is it £30. 

8022. Sure he told you ?— No,he didn’t, nor I didn’t 
ask him. 

8023. Who told you? — I hear the neighbours, and 
some say here in Cashel now. I hear that, my house 
got the same as others. 

8024. Did you hear your son James :got it? — I 
heard he got some money. 

8025. From whom did you hear it ?— I don’t know. 

8026. You did, now? — Me! No. Egad, no. 

8027. Did he ever tell you he saw the man up in 
the' dark room? — The -dark room ! No, he didn’t, sir, 
nor I never asked it of him, for the Lord will hear of it ; 
that is the only way I go about it. If Mr. Munster 
came to my house and offered me £50 I wouldn’t give 
it to him. 

8028. But if he offered it to your son you would ? 
— My son may do what I wouldn’t like to do. 

8029. I would like you would tell me like an 
honest old man? — By gar, I am old enough. 

8030. You seem to have more doubt about your 
honesty than your age. How much did your son. get ? 
was it £30 ?— It is rumoured. I heard from /some 
people £30. 

8031. Did you not hear who. gave it to him? — I 
didn’t. No, no, no, I didn’t. No, I didn’t. I. am an 
old man that stops at home, from my room to the fire, 


<and take my breakfast and dinner when I get it. I 
came to Cashel during the election only the -one day. 

8032. You heard of this £30 ; before the election, 
I suppose, it must be ? — A .good while before the 
election. 

8033. That your son got it?— I didn’t see him •vet- 
ting it; but it is reported of him that he got it. I 
don’t know. 

8034. Is the old woman living ? — -No, sir, nor any- 
one of seven children I had. They are all buried aiid 
dead, all to him. 

8035. It is, a wonder to, me- that yon never asked 
your son James if he. got this money. Why did you 
not ask liim ? — Well, sir, soil didn’t. 

8036. Why did you not ? — -I didn’t, on my oath. I 
didn’t ask him what he got, or what he did. 

8037. I suppose James told you that you- ought to 
vote for Mr. Munster ?— Nor he never told me that. 
No. That’s another thing. 

8038. Mr. Molloy.— Who told you of the Arch- 
bishop’s brother ? — -My own conscience. 

8039. Wait, now. Who told you the Archbishop’s 
brother and Dean Cantwell were supporting Mr. Mun- 
ster ?— Didn’t I see them. 

8040. Where did you see them ? — Didn't I see them 
in this town, and every other clergyman in the elec- 
tion would recommend Mr. Munster. 

8041. Did you say you were in Cashel once only 
during the election ? — I was, and two days too. 

8042. Is your son James in town to-day ? — No, lie 
is not, but about his business. 

8043. Send him in. .here to-morrow ? — Will it do 
the day after to-morrow, for he -will be at home. 

8044. It will? — Yery well;. after to-morrow, that 
is Thursday. 


Martin 

Phelan. 


Martin Phelan sworn ; examined bv Mr. Waters, o.c. 


8045. You voted for Mr. Munster at the. last elec- 
tion ? — Yes, sir. 

8046. Did you vote at the election before that? — 
Yes. 

8047. For whom did you vote in 1865 ? — -For . Mr. 
O’Beime. 

8048. 1 How much did you get for voting for Mr. 
O’Beirne in ’65 ? — Twenty-five pounds. 

8049. Who paid you that money in ’65 ?— Mr. 
J ohnson. 

8050. How much did you get for voting, for' Mr. 
Munster in ’68 ? — Five guineas ; I got a retainer. 

8051. From whom did you get it? — Mr. Patrick 
Laffan, six - . 

8052. From Mr. Patrick Laffan? — It is, sir. 

8053. Where did Mr. Patrick Laffan give it to 
you ? — I met him at the house, sir. 

8054. In your own house?— Yes, sir. 

8055. Did. he tell you that you . would get any 
more? — No. 

8056. What did he say when he was givingit .to 
you ? — He asked me would I become an agent to Mr. 
Munster. I asked him what would I be doing. “It 
won’t be a great deal,” says he. “ What will I be 
doing, ’ says I. “ Oh, wisha, not a great deal,” says he ; 
“ but you can — any of them you will meet — tell about 
Mr. Munster— how good a man he -will be, > and so 
and so.” 

8057. Did he ask you to vote for him ?-4No, sii\ 

8058. What did he say about voting? — He said 
nothing about voting. 

8059. And you got no other j>romise of any other 
money than five guineas ? — No, sir. 

S060. Did you not know that some of your neigh- 
bours got money from Mr. O’Beirne ? — How could I 
know that. 

8061. You do very well. Did you not know that 
-some of them got money from Mr. O’Beime’s people ? 
— I forget it now, sir. 

8062. And you were satisfied with five guineas ? — I 


was, sir ; I would .take a pounds at the time -if I got it. 
I didn’t. know.tliero was any harm in- five. guineas. 

8063. And whatharni: is there that you know now? 
— I don’t mean to say there is any harm, but I rather 
•have any thing, as to have five guineas. 

8064. How much.did you expect for your vote ? — I 
expected nothing for my vote, but I. thought if it was 
going that I wouldget as much as any voter. 

8065. Did you speak to anyone about, getting, money 
for your vote? — No. 

8066. Did you speak to Mr.: Patrick Laffan ? — No. 

8067. Did he speak about your vote.when you got 
the five guineas ? — No. 

8068. Did lie tell you that- you could not vote: for 
anyone if you took it ?— No. 

8069. 1 . Did you do any work for it at all ? — Faith I 
did not, sir ; never. 

8070. .You got twenty-five pounds in ’65 ? — r-I did, 

8071. Did you not Jiear that Mr. Munster - was 
richer than Mr. O’Beime ?— I. did. 

8072. .Did you think you were to get only five 
guineas from Mr. Munster when you got twenty-five 
pounds from Mi-. O’Beirne ?— Sure 1 knew if e'er a 
voter, got it that I expected it. 

807 3. Then you expected it 1 — -I didpsir. 

807 4. Do you expect it now— do you expect . to be 
paid any money ? — Well, I don’t, sir. 

8075. Did you ever ask Mr. Laffan, or anybody else 
for any more ? — Never. 

807 6. Who was with': Mr, Laffan whemhe gave you 
•the five guineas ?— It was Mick Dwyer he is living 
in the town. 

8077. I think you said it was. Mr.: Patrick Laffan 
thatgaveat to you Wltiwas; sir. 

8078. Did he ask you how- you -would vote at the 
time that he gave it to you ? — No, sir, but he.asked me 
would I become an agent to Mr. Munster, because my 
mind was laid out to vote, sir,, and that is the reason I 
took the five, guineas. 
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8079. Mr. Griffin. — You voted for Mr. O’Beime 
in ’05 ? — Yes, sir-. 

8080. Why did you make up your mind to vote for 
jjr. Munster without being: asked by anybody ? — My 
mind was made up to vote for him, because I heard of 
him before he came. 

8081. What did you hear about him before he came ? 

Xhat he would serve both town, and country, because 

he was a rich man. 

8082. Did anybody ever say that you would get 
money for voting, for him ; anybody at all ? — No, sir, 
never. 

8083. After the election did you expect- to be paid 
anything for your vote ? — By gor, then, I’ll tell you 
the truth, I did if I could get it ; but I never asked it. 

80S4. What was the reason you did not ask it 1 ? 
Was it on account of the petition? — It was not; sir ; 
hut I didn’t know to who would I look for it When 
I didn’t ask any money before I couldn’t know who to 
look to for it. 

8085. Did you know Patsy Cunningham at all ? — 
Ho, sir ; I never spoke to him, your worship, about 
the election, nor to any other person. 

8086. Do you know Patsy Cunningham ? — I do, sir. 

8087! Did he ever say anything to you about the 

election? — No, sir. 

8088. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I asked you did you ever 
ask for any money? — No, sir. 

8089. Did you get any money from Mr. Munster or 
from anyone since the election 'h— I did, sir ; my wife 
got two sovereigns from his lady. 

8090. What took your wife to his: lady ? — 'When 
she heard that eveiyone was getting it, she thought she 
had a right to get the same. She got what she asked. 

8091. Did she only ask for two sovereigns? — -That 
is all, sir. 

8092. How long, ago was that? — I don’t know, sir. 

8093. In March, was it? — About March, I believe. 

8094. Mr. Munster wishes to have you asked have 
you lost a cow lately ? — Faith, I lost three of them, 
but not of late, though. 

8095. When? — Wisha, , faith, ’tis a good while ago. 

8096. How many year's ago ? — About, three years 
ago. 


8097. Did your wife give any “ I. O. U.” or note or Eighth Pav 

anything for the money ? — I signed my name to it, sir. October 1 0 

8098. Where did you sign your name to it ? — At c 

home. Martin 

8099. In your own house? — Yes. Phelan. 

8100. Did she bring it back? — She did, sir. 

8101. Then, was it as a loan you got the two pounds 
or as a gift? — Well, I don’t know what way did. she 
got it ; but I signed my name. 

8102. She brought back the “ I. O. TJ.” for you to 
sign ? — She did. 

8103. And what did you do with it ? — She brought 
it back again. 

8104. To Mr. Munster’s? — To his lady as she told 


me. I don’t know. 

8105. Was the money that you got from Mr. Patrick 
Laftan by cheque or by notes ? — By a cheque, sir. 

8106. What did you do with the cheque ? — I cashed 
it, sir. 

8107! You cashed it in the bank ? — I did, sir: 

8108. Do you know did your wife get any money ? 
— She got them two sovereigns. 

8109'. But- did she get any money besides that ? — 
That is all she ever got or looked for. 

Mr. Henry Munster. — Would you be good enough 
to ask Mr. Keeffe two questions? 

Mr . Waters, q.c. — What are they ? — Mr. Munster . — 
First,, did he serve Mrs. Boyton with a subpoena in the 
chapel-yard near the sacristy. 

I do not see what that has to do with the inquiry. 
I do not see that it would help us in the discharge of 
our duty. What is the other question ?— Mr. Mun- 
ster.- — It was dependent on that. 

He may be guiltj’- of very great impropriety ; but if 
it does not touch the matter that we have to inquire 
into we cannot investigate it? — Mi - . Munster. — You 
cannot see the bearing of it at present. 

If you tell me that it has any bearing on our inquiry 
I will put it ? — Mi-. Munster. — In my judgment, sir,, 
it will have a very great bearing. 

As you say then thatit has a bearing on our inquiry, 
and may be of service to it, I will ask it, although I do 
not see how it can affect it. 


Michael Keeffe recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, Q.c. 


8110. Did you serve Mrs. Boyton -with a subpcena 
in the chapel-yard in Cashel?— Yes, your worship, in 
the chapel-yard on the left, and on my oath she thought 
to avoid it, and ran from me. 

8111. Who told you that you would find Mrs. Boy- 
ton there ? — I was told by some of the ladies that were 
going to a meeting in the chapel-yard at the time. 

8112. Was it a subpcena to attend as a witness at 
this commission? — As a witness. I had to cross the 
graveyard when she thought to run away from me. 


8113. Was Mrs. Boyton to be seen passing through 
the town every day? — I couldn’t find her, sir. I 
ascertained that she hid herself from me. This was a 
meeting of the ladies that was called in the chapel- 
yai-d, and she had to go there. 

Mr. Munster . — Ask him, sir, if the person who told 
him was Miss Kate O’Dwyer. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — I do not see that that question 
will help us in the least. 


Michael' 

Keeffe. 


Mr. Jerome J. Scidly sworn ; 

8114; Mr. Scully, I believe you are not an elector 
of Cashel? — No, I am not. 

8115. But you took an active part at the last elec- 
tion? — Yes, I was retained as agent for my cousin, 
Mr. Vincent Scully. 

8116. But after that was over you supported Mr. 
Munster ? — After the nomination I joined Mr. Mun- 
ster when my cousin retired. I worked for him 
from that day to the day of the polling. 

8117. We heard, Mr. Scully, that you were one of 
those who spent a pleasant night in Corcoran’s hotel ? — 
I was at Corcoran’s hotel, I think, on the evening of 
the nomination, and the evening after until a late hour. 

8118. And the night before the polling ?— Yes, that 
was the night after the nomination. I think I was 

■ there that night. ' 

8119. Did you not spend the entire night there? — 
No, indeed. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

8120. You were there in the evening ?— I went down 
there the evening of the nomination about eight o’clock, 
and I stopped about a quarter of an hour. 

8121. Were you not there next morning about six 
or seven o’clock? — No, I wasn’t. I was there the 
morning after that. 

8122. But the morning of the polling were you not 
there ? — Yes. That is the morning after that. 

8123. Then we agree entirely? — The nomination, I 
think, was on Wednesday. Thursday intervened. I 
don’t think I was there on Thursday morning; Friday 
mor nin g I was. 

8124. The morning after the night before the polling 
— that is the morning of the polling — you were there 
at an early hour ?— On Fx-iday morning I was there 
about seven o’clock — about an hour before the time of 
polling. 

8125. Thomas Looby swears that he was carried to 


Mr. Jerome J. 
Scully. 
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Eighth Day. that hotel, and that he saw you and some other gentle- 
Octulier i» men ^ iere > an( I that he was taken up stairs into a 

room where there was a man, who had just got out of 

Mr. Jerome J. bed, who gave him £30 for his vote ? — I know nothing 
SeuUy. about it. 1 never heard a word about it until these 

last two or three days. 

8126. Was that going on in the house without any 
suspicion in your mind ? — Without any suspicion. I 
went about the town unceasingly to get votes for Mr. 
Munster. 

8127. Did you see Mr. Leahy there? — I very often 
saw Mr. Leahy, hut I can’t recollect that that Friday 
morning he was there. I was in and out the whole 
time from Wednesday evening. I think I told Mr. 
Laffan that I would be down an hour before the pol- 


ling — eight o’clock, the time of the polling on Friday 
morning. I didn’t hear there was such a man there 
until T heard it was mentioned. 

8128. Mi-. Molloy. — How much were you to be 
paid for your services for Mr. Munster? — I’m not 
certain how much. I was to be paid by Mr. Vincent 
Scully. 

8129. How much were you to he paid for your ser- 
vices for Munster ? — I' expected twenty or twenty-five 
pounds. 

8130. Did you not send in a claim for £25 1 — Ho ; 
I’m not aware that I did. 

8131. You did not? — No; I’m not aware that 
I did. 


Mr. E. H. 
Biggin. 


Mr .E.H. Biggin recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

8132. Mr. Biggin give me claim No. 79 ? — I do not think I have it, sir. 


Mr. Jerome J. 
-Scully. 


Mr. Jerome J. Scully’s examination resumed. 


8133. Witness. — I applied to Mr. Laffan : but I have 
no recollection that I mentioned the amount in it. 

8134. Mr. Griffin. — You wrote a note to Mr. 
Laffan ? — I think first Mr. Lallan met me in the street, 
and told me he included my claim in furnishing his bill. 
He might have told me that day what it was. I don’t 
think in any note I ever wrote to Mr. Laffan I ever 
mentioned the sum. 

8135. But you wrote making a claim? — I wrote to 
him to know when Mr. Munster’s account would 
be settled. I think that is it. I may be wrong ; I kept 
no copy. 

8136. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you write that note 
before February ? — I know I spoke to him about the 
first week in January. Before the first week in Janu- 
ary I saw a notice posted here that there would be a 
gentleman in the town paying any claims on Mr. Mun- 
ster. I met Mr. Laffan by chance, and I asked him did 
he include my claim. 

8137. I understand you are a professional man ? — 
No ; I am not. 

8138. I thought you were conducting agent for your 
cousin? — So I was, in Cork, for Mr. Scully ; but I am 
not a professional man. I am in the habit of elections, 
but I am not a professional man. 

8139. You did not mean that there should be any- 
thing secret about your claim, did you ? — No, I did not. 

8140. Mi-. Munster wishes to ask you this question : 
Are you aware that all the voters in Cashel who voted 
for Mr. O’Beirne were willing to vote for Mr. Vincent 


Scully on certain conditions ? — I canvassed the Com- 
mons with Mr. Scully. We got very few refusals if 
any ; but after canvassing it frequently and meeting 
some of the voters I came to the conclusion, that I 
suppose he had come to, that there was no chance of 
any man getting in without bribery, and Mr. Scully 
would not bribe or agree to pay anything. 

8141. Were you distinctly asked for money on the 
Commons? — By the Commoners I was — not on the 
Commons, but in a house in town. 

8142. Who asked you? — Well, voters. 

8143. What are their names ? — William Ryan asked 
me for money. 

8144. Is that big Billy ? — No, little Billy. He told 
me what the voters would expect. I went into a cal- 
culation about it, and I thought it would be ridiculous. 

8145. What did they expect? — £40 a man. We 
were not inclined to pay anything at all. 

8146. Is it your belief that all the voters in the 
Commons required an inducement of that kind to vote ? 
— I won’t say all ; but I say the most of them. I 
thought there was no use in any man standing for 
Cashel without bribery. 

8147. That applies to your cousin, Mr. Vincent 
Scully. Do you think it was equally forcible as regards 
Mr. Munster? — I think it was ; I think Mr. Scully had 
as good a claim as Mr. Munster. When he couldn’t do 
any good without money I don’t think anyone else 
could. 


James Dwyer- 


James Dwyer sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


8148. Your name is James Dwyer? — Yes. • 

8149. Of which lot? — Lalor’s Lot. 

8150. You voted at the last election for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — I did, sir, last and first. 

8151. And I believe at the election of ’65 ? — Yes, I 
did, sii-. 

8152. Did you get any money after the election of 
’65, Mr. Dwyer ? — I didn’t ; I got it before. I got £30. 

8153. From whom did you get it? — Geary. 

8154. At that election you voted, I believe, for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — I did, sir. 

8155. And the £30, 1 presume, was in consideration 
of your vote ? — I would vote if I didn’t get a shilling. 

8156. Do you think that is either a candid or a 
straightforward answer? I asked you was the £30 
given to you in consideration of your vote, and you 
answered, “ I would vote if I didn’t get a shilling.” 
Answer my question “ yes,” or “ no.” Was the £30 
given to you in consideration of your vote ? — Well, I 
think it was. 

8157. Had you any claim besides that £30 on Mr. 
O’Beirne? — No. 

8158. Did you go over to London after the election ? 
—No. 


8159. Did you make any claim on Mr. O’Beirne 
after the election ? — No, never. 

8160. Were you canvassed on Mr. Munster’s side 
for the last election, ’68 ? — No. 

8161. Did any person come to canvass you ? — No. 

8162. Mr. Molloy. — How did they escape you ? — 
They knew I was a staunch supporter of Mr. O’Beirne, 
and that it was useless for them. 

8163. Do you mean to swear that no person can- 
vassed you on Mr. Munster’s behalf? — Not a man, be- 
cause they knew very well I would vote for Mr. 
O’Beime. 

8164. How do you know that ? — I know it, because 
Mr. Hackett spoke to me one day in a shop, and he 
said, “ there is no use in saying anything to you.” 
“ Not a use,” saidT. 

8165. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you get any consider- 
ation for voting in ’68 ? — Not a shilling . 

8166. Did you claim anything ? — Not a bit. 

8167. Mr. Griffin. — Did you pass a bill in ’65? 
— I did, sir. 

8168. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Now, Mr. Dwyer, recol- 
lect yourself. Were you not promised money, or paid 
money by anyone in this town ? — Not a shilling. 
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8169. Were you offered money for your vote 1 — No. 

8170. From either side 1 — Well, there was an offer 
made at Mr. Munster’s side to me. I wasn’t paid it, 
but I was offered it. 

8171. By whom was that offer made ? — Mr. Michael 
Sullivan, at the corner. He put it down in figures for 
me. 

8172. What did he write in figures for you 1 — He 
put down £35 first, and I, said, “ That won’t do.” He 
blotted that out then ; that he would give £35 to every 
man that I’d bring in, and £40 to myself. ' “ That 
WO n’t do.” He began then until he went up to £65 — 
£5 every bid, and I said that would do. 

8173. £65 for yourself ? — £65 for myself. 

8174. And how much for everybody else ? — £50. 

8175. When did this occur with Mr. Sullivan? — I 
believe it was about a month or something before the 
election. 

8176. Is that the man that keeps the grocer’s shop) ? 

It is, and he told me, on the other hand, that he had 

no authority in life in saying so, only taking the 
liberty himself. 

8177. Did you ever go back to him again ? — Never. 

8178. When you agreed for £65 why did not you go 
back 1 — I only wanted to put him off. If he gave me 
£200 I wouldn’t agree with him. 

8179. Would you think it a wrong thing to take it ? 
— I would think it a wrong thing to take it, and to vote 
for Mr. Munster in preference to Mr. O’Beirne. 

8180. Did you take £30 for your vote for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — I was in the street one day and Geary met 
me. I acquainted Denis Ryan before to take it, and 
he acquainted me on his returning, and he told me, 
“ Call to me at four o’clock, I want to talk to you.” 
He called me to two men at Richard Grace’s, and when 
we drank something there he told me, “ come on,” he 
says, when I left the house, “ I can lend you £30,” 
says he. I signed a bill for it, and that’s all about it. 

8181. Why di# you think it wrong to take it in 
1868, when you took it in 1865 ? — Well, we signed a 
requisition for Mr. O’Beirne to come here. 

8182. When did you sign the requisition ? — About 
two years before the election. 


8183. Why did you take the money in 1865 if you Eighth Day. 

thought it such a bad thing in 1868, when you say that ~ — o 

£200 would not induce you ? — I swear that I wouldn’t > ‘ " 

vote for Mr. Munster if I got £200. James Dwyer. 

8184. Did you get any offer of money to vote for 
Mr. Munster? — No. 

8185. Now think of yourself again? — No. John 
Coman met me one day in the street and called me and 
said, “Why wern’t you canvassing to-day with Mr. 

O’Beirne ? ” “I wanted to go to the loan office,” says 
I, “ to sign some bills.” “ Take my advice,” says he, 

“ and shun that ruffian O’Beirne, and I’ll see and serve 
you.” Archdeacon Quirke came up and fell into con- 
versation with John Coman and I left him there. 

8186. Is that all he said? — That’s all. I’m sure he 
would say more but that the Archdeacon came up. 

8187. Mr. Griffin. — W ere you not offered any- 
thing at Mr. O’Beime’s side this time ? — Not a shilling. 

8188. You would not object to take it from Mr. 

O’Beirne to vote for him? — I wasn’t offered it, nor I 
didn’t ask it. 

8189. If you were offered it you would not object to ' 
take it ? — Well, I dare say, pierhaps I wouldn’t. 

8190. Did Captain Graham or Captain Byrne or 
anybody else speak to you about it ? — Not a man. 

8191. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you know Richard 
Cummins ? — I do, sir. 

8192. Do you know that he got money ? — I heard it. 

8193. Do you know his son J ames ? — I do, sir. 

8194. From whom did you hear it? Was it from 
himself? — I did, sir. 

8195. What did he say to you ? — He said, “ I’m not 
one of the badly offs,” and he didn’t tell me how much 
it was at all, and I didn’t ask him. 

8196. Mi - . Moli.oy. — Did you hear that any person 
else got money ? — Oh, sure I heard it, but I don’t know 
who they are. 

8197. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did anyone tell you they 
got it ? — Not a man. 

8198. Mr. Molloy. — Did any of the Ryans tell you 
they got it ? — No, sir. 


Mr. Jerome J. Scully presents 
8199. Mr. Waters, Q.c. — What do you wish to say 
Mr. Scully? — I recollect now that when I met Mr. 
Laffan immediately after the nomination I had a 
conversation with him, and I told him that there was 


himself for further examination. 

an arrangement I had with Mr. Scully, and that ho 
not polling a man made a difference of £25 to me ; 
and Mr. Laffan said, “You shan’t lose that,” and that 
must have been what fixed the amount of that claim. 


Mr. JeraneJ. 
Scully. 


Daniel Dwyer sworn ; examined by Mr. w aters, q.c. 


8200. Are you a voter? — Yes, sir. 

8201. Did you vote at the last election ? — I did, sir. 

8202. For whom did you vote? — For Mr. O’Beirne. 

8203. Did you get any money for your vote ? — No, 

8204. None at all? — No, sir. 

8205. Did you get any money for your vote in 1865 ? 
— I did, sir. 

8206. Did you ask for any money in 1868 ? — No, 
sir. 

8207. Were you offered any money from Mr. Mun- 
ster’s side ? — I had a conversation with Mr. Hackett, 

8208. What was the conversation with Mr. Hackett ? 
— He asked me would it be any use to know would I 
go on Mr. Munster’s side. I told him it would not ; 
that I think I would support Mr. O’Beirne. 

8209. You say that you got £30 in 1865 ? — I did, 
sir. 

8210. Who paid you that money? — Mr. Geary. 

8211. And you passed a bill for it? — I did, sir. 

8212. And you know that we have that bill in court, 
do you ? — I do, sir. 

8213. And your evidence to us now is that knowing 
you would get money from Mr. Hackett for voting for 
Mr. Munster, you voted for Mr. O’Beirne without 


anything : is that what you want us to believe 1 — I 
would, sir ; nor all the money in the world wouldn’t 
induce me to vote against Mr. O’Beirne. 

8214. Did you ever vote for Mr. Lanigan? — I don’t 
recollect. I believe not, sir. 

8215. Did you vote in 1859 for Mr. Lanigan? I 
can tell whether you tell me the truth or not ? — I don’t 
want to deny. 

8216. Did you vote in 1859 for Mr. Lanigan? — I 
only think I did, but I’m not certain, and I got no 
money neither. 

8217. Why did you vote against Mr. Lanigan in 
1865 ? Was it not because you got money ? — No, sir. 

8218. Did you not get £30 from Mr. O’Beirne ? — 
I did, sir. 

8219. And did you not vote against Mr. Lanigan? 
—I did, sir. 

8220. Why did you vote against Mr. Lanigan in 
1865 ? — Because the most part of the town were against 
each other, and we wanted to have a member of our own. 

8221. Mr. Molloy. — Are you anything to the last 
witness ?- — I am, sir. 

8222. What? — A brother. 

8223. Did you get a retainer from any person al. 
the last election ? — No, sir. 

8224. You clid not ?— No. 


DanidDwyer 
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Eighth Dav. 
October 12. 
PanielDwyer. 


8225. Did you get a cheque ? — No, sir. 

8226. Did you get any money ? — No. 

8227. Had you any conversation -with Mr. Patrick 
Laffan about the election ? — I don’t think I had. 

8228. Had you no conversation with Mr. Patrick 
Laffan about the election ? — I don’t know was it with 
Mr. Patrick Laffan; but this is not the gentleman 
[pointing to Mr. Michael J. Laffan]. I had some 
words with the other gentleman. 

8229. 'What were the words you had with him ? — 
He told me to go over to Mr. Hackett. 

8230. Mr. Waters, q.c. — And you did go? — I did. 

8231. How much did Mr. Hackett tell you you 
would get ? — To the best of my belief thirty or forty 
pounds. 

8232. What did you go to Mr. Hackett for ? — I don’t 
know, only he sent me over. 

8233. You did not know what you went to Mr. 
Hackett about ? —I didn’t want to go, because my mind 
wasn’t inclined to go anywhere but the one side all 
through. 

8234. Mr. Molloy. — Were you asked to canvass 
any person? — No. 


8235. Or to offer them money? — Faith they didn’t 
want to make an agent of me at all. 

8236. Answer the question, were you asked to offer 
any money ? — No ; I wasn’t told to offer money to any 
person. 

8237. Nor to promise money to them? — No. 

8238. For voting the same way as yourself? — No. 

8239. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I will ask you one ques- 
tion and give you one chance more. Do you know 
that the man who takes money for his vote at an 
election is liable to two years’ imprisonment and a fine 
of £100, and that we can give you a certificate that will 
free you from any consequences ; and that if we do not 
think you answer to our satisfaction we will refuse it ; 
and that if we find out in evidence afterwards you are 
not telling the entire truth we will refuse it. Now, 
knowing all that, tell me honestly were you promised 
money by Mr. O’Beirne or told by any person in his 
behalf that you would get money? — No. 

8240. Mr. Griffin. — Did you expect money when 
you voted ? — No ; I didn’t. 


John Dwyer 


John Dioyer sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


8241. For whom did you vote at the last election? 
— For no one, sir. 

8242. You are rated as John Dwyer and Michael 
Ryan 1 believe ?— Yes, sir. 

8243. Why did you not vote ? — I was retained, sir. 

8244. By whom were you retained? — By young 
Mr. Laffan’s brother here [pointing to Mr. Michael J. 
Laffan]. 

8245. Why did you not vote afterwards? — They 
told me I couldn’t vote when I didn’t keep it private. 
If I kept it private they said I could vote. 

8246. Who said that to you ? — This man here, sir 
[pointing to Mr. Michael J. Laffan]. 

8247. It was his brother I, believe, that gave you the 
retainer ? — It was, sir. 

8248. How much did you get from him ? — I got 
five guineas, six’, and he gave me £5 in a few nights after. 

8249. Five guineas more was it not ? — No ; only £5, 

8250. That is £10 5s. ?— Yes, sir. 

8251. Where was it that he gave you that ? — Below 
in Mrs. Corcoran’s, sir. It is there I got the two, sir. 

8252. Did he say anything to you about your vote 
at the time? — Well, I don’t recollect, sir. I was a 
little groggy, I believe, sir. 

8253. Were you the same way when you got the 
second sum, the £5 ? — Well, I believe not, sir. 

8254. Tell how you got the £5 after the five guineas ? 
— I was called into the room and he had a bit of 
wiiting there, and he told me to sign that, that he was 
going to give me £5 more. He said to do what I could 
for him and keep my friends together. I said how could 
1 do that, that I hadn’t a way of doing it. I asked £50, 
and he said £25 a man they were giving, that Mr. 
Munster would give up the election, and that he had 
to confine it to that figure. I said it wouldn’t do. 

8255. And did you see Mr. Michael Laffan after- 
wards ? — I used to see him partly every day, sir. 

8256. Come to the day that Mr. Michael Laffan 
told you you could not vote because you did not keep 
the retainer private ? — I couldn’t recollect the day, sir. 

8257. You said it was that gentleman sitting under 
you there [i.e., Mr. Michael J. Laffan] that told you 
you could not vote because you had not kept it private? 
— Yes ; he came out of a sitting-room, and said I was 
agent now ; that as I didn’t keep it private, I couldn’t 
vote. I asked him how much would I get now, and 
he said he couldn’t tell me to that effect. 

8258. Were you not going to vote afterwards? — 
No, sir. 

8259. Were you thinking of voting at all? — I 
wouldn’t vote for Mr. Munster for any money. 

8260. Had you no conversation with Mr. Laffan 
about voting after that? — I thought the cheque was 
no use, and that I'd vote for Mr. O’Beirne.' 


8261. Did you not ask him could you get any more 
money? — I did. 

8262. Whatwas it for? — For myservicesgoingabout. 

8263. You asked for £50 ? — Fifty pounds for voters. 

8264. How much did you expect yourself? — Begor, 
I-’d take as much as them. 

8265. On your oath, would you have taken the £50 
from Mr. Munster’s side, and afterwards voted for Mr. 
O’Beime? — I heard that stated, sir. 

8266. Would you have done it, I ask you? — Only 
for being in dread of the law I would ; because when 
they tricked me I’d trick them. 

8267. Did you go there expecting to get £50 ? — No, 
I didn’t, sir. 

8268. You asked for it at any rate ? — I did, to keep 
the voters together ; and he told me the last night of 
the election he would equalize me the same as every 
other man. 

8269. Mr. Griffin. — Who told you that?-— This 
man here [pointing to Mr. Michael J. Laffan]. 

8270. Mr. Molloy. — Did you say that you were 
told that after the election ? — No ; on the night before 
the election, sir. 

8271. Which was it the night before or the night 
after the election ? — The night before it, sir. 

8272. Mr. Griffin. — Did your wife get any money ? 
She got money for turkeys and butter. She left Mr. 
Munster butter while he is in Cashel, sir. 

8273. Did you get anything besides that? — No, not 
to my knowledge, sir. 

8274. Mr. Molloy. — Who was it that had the con- 
versation with you about the £50 for the votere? — 
Myself and the boy that retained me. 

8275. That is, Mr. Pat. Laffan ? — Yes, sir’, when he 
retained me the second time. 

8276. Who were to get the £50 — what voters? — 
Pie only asked me to keep the friends together ; and 
I asked him how was I to keep them together, when 
he wouldn’t tell me what to give them. 

8277. Do you say you were tricked ? — I was 

8278. How were you tricked? — When my vote was 
taken. 

8279. Would you take money from Mr. Munster 
for acting for him, and vote for Mr. O’Beirne ? — Sure 
I couldn’t do that. 

8280. But if you could do it would you ? — Begor I 
don’t know, sir. 

8281. Do you think you were .tricked by giving 
you five guineas to act for Mr. Munster? — I did when 
my vote was broken. 

8282. Did you intend from the commencement to 
vote for Mr. O’Beime? — Yes, sir-. 

8283. And to take money from Mr. Munster? — 
Yes, sir. 
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WiUiam Ryan, of Price’s Lot, sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


Eighth Dav. 


8284. Are you a brother of. Denis Ryan’s? — I am, 

8285. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
_For Mr. Munster, sir. 

8286. How much did you get? — Nothing, sir. 

8287. Oh, come, now? — That’s all, sir. 

8288. How much were you promised then? — No- 
thing. 

8289. Now, mind yourself. Did you ever tell any- 
body that you were promised anything? — No, sir. 

8290. What?— I went on my own responsibility 
with the man -without asking any question at any side 
about it. 

8291. Your brother, Denis Ryan, swore that you 
told him you were promised money ? — He could have 
nothing to say about it. Who said it ? 

8292. Your brother ; and that you said to let him 
manage it for you? — I couldn’t say either. 

8293. Did you not expect money ? — I would if I 
got it ; but I was in dread it would come about. 

8294. On your oath did you not expect money ?- — I 
did, but I asked no questions at any side about it. 

8295. Who canvassed you to vote ? — No one. 

8296. No one at all? — No. I met Mr. Munster 
and went in his carriage, and promised him my vote. 
No one else canvassed me. I thought him a good, 
charitable man for the borough. 

8297. If Denis and the others were going for Mr. 
O’Beirae, would you go against him ? — I thought he 
was a good man for the poor, and the only man to do 
good. 

8298. And that he would be able to pay for the 
votes afterwards ? — I didn’t ask that. 

8299. Did you not say you expected money, and 
would take it ? — I would if I got it. 

8300. And did you expect it ? — I did ; but no one 
offered me money. 

8301. Did you ask any person afterwards for money? 
— I didn’t. 

8302. Did you ever ask Mr. Laffan for money ?- — I 
did ; but he said he could do nothing ; that he couldn’t 
say anything about it. 

8303. How much did you ask him for? — Nothing. 

8304. Did you say that others were paying thirty 
pounds a-piece ? — I couldn’t say that. 

8305. When did you ask Mr. Laffan for it?— I 
don’t know. I suppose three or four months ago. I 
asked no questions of any man at all. 

8306. And now do you swear that you voted inde- 
pendently ? — I did ; I can say that. 

8307. Did you know Mr. Leahy ? — I did, sir. 

8308. Did you see him at all ? — Often, sir, I talked 
to him. 

8309. Did you speak to him about the election ? — I 
did, sir. 

8310. Did you see Mr. Patrick Laffan? — I did, sir. 

8311. And did you see Patrick Cunningham ?—! 
did, sir. 

8312. All before the election? — Yes. 

8313. I will engage, Patsy Cunningham did not 
leave your company without saying something ? — He 
never had any conversation in that form. 

8314. What family have you ? — Six, sir. 

8315. Is your wife living ? — No, six - . 

8316. What is your eldest girl’s name ? — Bridget. 

8317. How much did she get? — Nothing, sir. 

8318. Are you sure of that? — I am, sir. 

8319. Did she never give you any money? — Never. 

8320. Did she ever tell you she got any money ? — 
She didn’t. She couldn't say what she was to get. 

8321. Were you buying any goods at Mrs. Dolan’s ? 
— No, sir. 


8322. You did not owe any money there ? — I didn’t, October 1 2. 

sir. I never had any conversation in that way. WilliairTRvim 

8323. Had you any conversation with Mr. Hackett ? 

— Never. 

8324. You never heard your daughter Bridget say 
she got any money? — Never. 

8325. Or that she was promised any money by 
anyone ? — Never. Of course I’d know something about 
it if she had it. 

8326. Mr. Griffin. — What did you mean by giv- 
ing your brother to understand you would expect 
thirty pounds ? — I would expect it if I got it. 

8327. What person did you expect it from? — I 
couldn’t say. 

8328. When did you tell him that you would ex- 
pect it ? — I couldn’t mention the day, but ’tis the way 
of it is this, I riz myself out of it. Then I would have 
nothing to say to both sides, because I was in dread of 
anything that would be going round. I wanted that 
no one could come nor talk against me if there was . 
any action of this kind going about. 

8329. Did you vote in 1865? — I did, sir. 

8330. For whom ? — For Mr. O Beirne. 

8331. What did you get for voting for him? — 

Thirty pounds, sir. 

8332. Did you pass a bill ? — I did, sir. 

8333. Why did you give up Mr. O’Beirne in 1868 if 
you got nothing for voting ?— I considered this man a 
very good man for the poor. 

8334. A witness said he voted for him because he 
was charitable and threw money about — is that your 
reason ? — No ; but I considered him chaxitable to the 
poor. 

8335. Did you expect that that charity would ex- 
tend to the voters after the election ? — -I did expect 
that he was a good man. 

8336. Did anybody tell you that they would equalize 
you with the rest ? — Not one. 

8337. But you expected to get £30 ? — I left it to 
himself ; I didn’t expect anything. 

8338. You cannot bring an action against him ; but 
did you expect to get it because he was a liberal man ? 

— I would take it if I got it. 

8339. Did you not tell your brother Denis that you 
expected it ? — I might say it to him. 

8340. Then did you not expect it if you said it to 
him ? — Well, I dare say I did. 

8341. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Are you not called “ Lit- 
tle Billy ?” — Yes, sir. 

8342. Do you see that gentleman, Mr. Scully? — 

I do. 

8343. On your oath did you tell Mr. Scully that the 
Commoners would not vote unless they got £40 each ? 

—No ; ’twas myself took it on my own responsibility. 

I said what he said. ’Tis a fact. He said the truth. 

8344. And still you voted independently ? — I did. 

8345. Mr. Munster wishes to have you asked this 
question — Did you think that you were liable for the 
bill you passed in 1865 ? — I don’t say but I did at that 
day. 

8346. Mr. Griffin. — Did you- ever expect to be 
asked to pay that bill ? — I couldn’t tell that; I couldn’t 
tell what a man may do. 

8347. Mr. Waters. — Who had your bill — was it 
Mr. White or Mr. Geary, or which of them? — Oh, God 
knows. 

8348. Which of them, sir ? — Answer my question ? 

— He’s dead, sir. 

8349. Mr. Johnson, was it? — Yes, sir. 

8350. Was it in his presence you signed the bill? — 

It was, sir. 

Adjourned. 


X 2 
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CASHEL ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 18G9. 


NINTH DAY. 

Wednesday, October 13, 1869. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — The Commissioners have received a telegram from Patrick Cunningham, Limerick to 
Thomas Cunningham, his father : — “ Please, tell the Commissioners I will be home to-day. Show them this 
telegram.” 


Mathew Mum-in recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


8351. Mr. MacSlieehy . — You are already sworn on 
this inquiry ? — Yes, sir. 

8352. Do you consider yourself under the obligation 
of the same oath which you took before ? — I do, sir. 

8353. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Were you in court yester- 
day during the evidence of two Ryans, when they 
deposed to having gone down to Cunningham’s house ? 
— No, my lord, I was not. 

8354. They say they went down to Cunningham’s, 
and got £30 there — and a man named Croagh said the 
same — from a man who was in a room up stairs in 
Cunningham’s house. Did you see anyone in a room 
in Cunningham’s house ? — No, my lord, I did not. 

8355. Did you never hear of any man being there ? 
Did you never hear from Patrick Cunningham or 
anybody else of a man being in Thomas Cunningham’s 
house in that room 1 — I did not, sir. 

8356. You never heard of him? — No, my lord; 
but I saw a man there. I never heard from Cunning- 
ham or any member of his family ; but I saw a man 
there myself, my lord. 

8357. Did he wear a shawl around his face any 
time that you saw him there, do you recollect ? — When 
I saw him he did not, my lord. 

8358. Do you know that man now ? — T do not, my 
lord. 

8359. Did you ever hear his name ? — No, my lord. 

8360. Did you ever see him before or since ? — I 
never laid my eyes on him since or before. 

8361. Where did you see him? — In the house. I 
saw him in the parlour of an evening that I got a mes- 
sage from the hotel here below. He was in the 
parlour with this strange man that I saw there — Pat 
Cunningham was. Mr. Laffan was wanted at the 
hotel, and I was told to call for him there. I forget 
who told me. 

8362. You were told to call where? — To Pat Cun- 
ningham’s. 

8363. ?ou went for Pat Laffan ? — Yes. 

8364. And you saw this strange man there ? — Yes, 
with Mr. Pat Laffan and some other person. 

8365. Mr. Griffin. — Was there any other person 
present ? — No, my lord, that I could see, there was not. 

8366. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did Mr. Patrick Laffan 
ever tell you the man's name? — No, my lord, he did 
not. 

8367. Describe the man’s appearance ? — ITe was a 
low-sized man, my lord, a very thin man, as thin a man 
as myself, my lord, but not being so tall. He wore 
a frieze coat, and, as well as I recollect, a knee breeches 
— a knee small clothes. 

8368. Was he an elderly man ? — An elderly man, 
my lord. 

8369. Did you ever see any other man stopping in 
Cunningham’s house not belonging to Cashel? — Never, 
my lord, unless of a fair night, when going to the fair 
of Thurles, or that way, lodgers might come, but no 
man like him, my lord. 

8370. Was his hair grey or dark coloured 1— Well, 
my lord, I have no recollection of the colour of his hair, 
but he was a very thin, worn-out, old man. 

8371. We have heard of the man being there for 
several days, and it seems strange that you, stopping 
in the house, do not know more about him ? — I do 
not, my lord ; for I was never informed anything about 
him, only I recognised myself that he was doing some- 
thing there. 

8372. Was he engaged in conversation with Mr. 
Patrick Laffan ? — He was, sir, when I called on Mr. 
Laffan — when I called on Mr. Laffan. 


8373. Had he any papers or documents before him? 
— I couldn’t say ; for when I came to the parlour door 
I rapped at the hall of the parlour, and Mr. Laffan 
came to the door, and, on opening the door, ’tisthenl 
saw this man in from me. 

8374. Did Mr. Laffan prevent you from going into 
the room? — Well, he didn’t, sir-. He knew I wouldn’t 
go into the room. He made no remark, but said “ All 
right,” or something to that effect. 

8375. When you told Mr. Laffan he was wanted, 
did he come away at once, or did he remain with this 
man ? — He remained a few minutes before he came. 

8376. Then he went back into the room ? — Yes. 

8377. Did he shut the door again ? — He did. 

8378. And remained in the room ? — He did, my 
lord, for a few minutes I think only. 

8379. Did you see this man afterwards, on any other 
occasion, in Cashel? — I did, my lord, the morning 
after the election I took breakfast with him. 

8380. Where ? — At Tom Cunningham’s, sir. 

8381. Do you know if he slept at Cuiiningham’s? — 
He did sleep at Cunningham’s, sir. 

8382. Do you know if he slept there more than one 
night? — Well, at all events, I have no recollection, but 
lie slept one night there, at all events. 

8383. Had you any conversation afterwards with 
Mr. Laffan about that man? — Never, sir. I never 
spoke to Mr. Laffan at all, because the Lallans didn’t 
recognise me at all during the time. 

8384. Mr. Molloy. — H ad you any conversation 
with this man at breakfast, as to what part of the 
country he was from ? — I had not, indeed. I never 
put a question to him. 

8385. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D id he say he was in 
Cashel about my business? — No, my lord, but he was 
shaking like an aspen leaf : you would think he’d fall 
every moment he’d stand up, he was in such a fright. 
He appeared in a terrible fright. 

8386. Mr. Griffin. — What time was it you saw 
him in the parlour talking to Mr. Pat. Laffan ? Was 
it in the evening ? — It was in the dusk of the evening. 
I think the lamps were lit at the time, my lord, if I 
don’t mistake ; I’m not sure the lamps were lit, but it 
was twilight. 

8387. How do you know that he slept one night in 
Cunningham’s ? — Because I saw him in the morning 
going out into the back yard at Cunningham’s, after 
getting up. 

8388. Was that the morning you met him at break- 
fast ? — No, my lord, some mox-ning before that. 

8389. Do you remember how long before ? — I think 
it was the morning before the election. 

8390. That is the morning before the polling ? — Yes, 
my lord. 

8391. You do not know whether he slept there other 
nights or not ? — No, but I saw him one morning before 
the election coming down s tails. 

8392. Early in the morning ? — Early in the morning, 
after getting up. 

8393. Was he always dressed the same way? — lie 
was, my lord. 

8394. A frieze coat and knee-breeches ? — Yes. 

8395. Was he the only man not belonging to Cashel 
that you saw at Cunningham’s ? — He was the only man, 
my lord. 

8396. Do you think he is the man we are inquiring 
about ? — I have no doubt on my mind he is the very 
man you are making all the inquiry about. 

8397 . Had j-ou any conversation with him until that 
morning at breakfast?— Not a word, my lord; I didn’t 
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ask him any question at all, my lord. I got a message 
from Cahir, from Colonel Carew, this morning to have 
me go home. If your lordship will he pleased to allow 
me to go home, I will return. 

8398. Mr. Waters, q.c. — If I allow you to go home, 
will you come when you are written for ? — At the very 
moment, my lord. 

8399. At what time do you want to go home 1 — I'd 
go home at once, my lord ; I will give my address, my 
lord. 


8400. Do you know Captain Dudley. Byrne ? — I do, 
my lord ; I saw him here during the election — before 
the election. 

8401. Did you see him at Cunningham’s house? — 
I never did, my lord. 

8402. Where did you see him ? — I saw him at Cor- 
coran’s hotel, and about Mr. Munster’s ; I saw him 
passing up and down. 

8403. You say you never saw him at Cunningham’s ? 
— I never did, my lord. 


Anne Kennedy , sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


8404. Anne Kennedy, were you a servant at Mr. 
Cunningham’s house during the last election ? — No, sir ; 
I wasn’t. 

8405. Were you never there? — Yes. 

8406. When were you there ? — During the election. 

8407. That is what I asked you. I asked you were 
you a servant at Cunningham’s house ? — Not a servant, 

8408. But you were there ? — Yes. 

8409. What were you doing there? — I was at 
business there. 

8410. W ere you helping Mrs. Cunningham ? — Help- 
ing the girls, sir ; and helping about the house. 

8411. Do you recollect a man that was stopping in 
the house then? — I don’t recollect e’er a man ; but I 
saw a man once. 

8412. Was he an elderly man ? — I couldn’t tell what 
sort. He slept there one night. 

8413. One night only? — I don’t recollect; only to 
my knowledge. 

8414. Try and recollect yourself. Did you never 
hear who he was ? — Never, never. 

8415. Did you never hear him called in the house by 
any name? — Never. 

8416. Did you never see Thomas Cunningham 
speaking to him 1 — Never. 

8417. Did you ever see Mrs. Cunningham talking 
to him ? — Never. 

8418. - Did you ever see him talking to anyone? — 
Never. 

8419. Did you ever see Patrick Cunningham talking 
to him ? — Never. 

8420. Mr. Molloy. — Do you know whether he was 
a dumb man or not ? — I couldn’t know what sort of a 
man he was. 

8421. Mr. Waters, q.c. — We know that the man 
was there several days, and we know what he was 
doing there also ; so .do not think you are concealing 
anything from us, for we know nearly everything about 
him during the time he was there. While you were 
in the house every day were you there every night 
also ? — I was. 

8422. Do you mean to say that you never saw this 
man speaking to anyone ? — I never see the man, or 
minded him. 

8423. Did you ever speak to him ? — Never. 

8424. Did you see him taking his meals in the 
house ? — I gave one man his breakfast in the morning. 

8425. Did he not take any other meal in the house 
but his breakfast ? — Oh, he might, unknown to me. 


8426. Did you see him taking any other meal in the 
house ? — I never did. 

8427. It was you that got his breakfast ? — I gave 
him his breakfast. 

8428. Was it you that prepared the room he slept 
in? — No, never. 

8429. Who did ? — I couldn’t tell. 

8430. Who was in the house besides you ? — A ser- 
vant. 

8431. What is her name? — Bridget Maher. 

8432. Is she there still ? — She’s not. 

8433. Where is she now? — I don’t know. 

8434. Does she belong to Cashel?— Yes. 

8435. Have you seen her since ? — Yes. 

8436. When did you see her last ? — About five or 
six weeks ago. 

8437. Where? — In the street. 

8438. Do you know where does she live in Cashel ? 
—She lives at the Bock. 

8439. Do you know Mr. Patrick Laffan ? — I know 
the two Laffans, but I couldn’t tell which is Pat or 
Michael. 

8440. Do you know the other, not this gentleman 
here [i.e., Mr. M. J. Laffan] ? — Any more than their 
faces is all I know. 

8441. You know who he is? — I know that they are 
the two Mr. Laffans, but I couldn’t tell you which of 
their names, of all the men in the town. 

8442. Do you know this gentleman’s brother? — 
N o, sir ; I have no acquaintance with his brother no 
more than to see him often in the street. 

8443. Do you know him by sight ? — No, except 1 
saw him. 

8444. Did you ever see him in Cunningham’s house ? 
— Never, to my knowledge. 

8445. You never saw him there ? — Never. 

8446. When were you served this moi~ning with the 
summons to come here ? — About five minutes ago. 

8447. Where have you been since ? — Coming round 
the town. 

S448. Were you at Mrs. Cunningham’s house ? — 
Yes. 

8449. I thought so. Whom were you talking with 
about the summons ? — To no one. 

8450. Were you talking with Mrs. Cunningham ? — 
No ; I never interfere with Mrs. Cunningham. 

8451. Were you talking to her about the summons ? 
— No. 

8452. Did she come up here with you ? — She came 
along the street with me. 


Catherine Cunningham sworn ; 

8453. You know this man that was stopping at your 
husband’s house ? — Is it Mr. Murrin, sir ? 

8454. No, the other man? — I knew a man to be 
there for one day and a night, I think, to the best of 
my knowledge. 

8455. How long before the election was he stopping 
in your husband’s house ? — Before the election, sir ? 

8456. Yes ? — I think ’tis the time of the election. 

8457. I mean before the polling? — I can’t recollect, 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

8458. Well, it was before the polling? — I can’t 
recollect, six - . 

8459. Now, Mrs. Cunningham, I want you to tell 
me was he not stopping there more than a day and a 
night? — To the best of my knowledge I think he was 
no mox-e than a day or two. It might be more or less, 
but as far as I can think. 

8460. Mathew Murrin was stopping in your house ? 
—He was. 

8461. Murrin tells us lie knows he slept there one 


Nistii Dav. 
October 13. 

Mathew 

Murrin. 


Anne Ken- 
nedy. 


Catherine 

Cunningham. 
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CASHEL ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869 


Ninth Day. 
October 13. 

Catherine 

Cunningham. 


Michael 

Beary. 


night, and he saw him another morning at breakfast ; 
so he must have been more than one night in the 
house. And we know that he was paying money there. 
I want you to tell me do you know that man’s name ? 
— He is a man, I think, from Thurles. 

8462. What is his name! — I can’t recollect his 
name, sir. 

8463. Is it McCarthy ? — No, sir. 

8464. Is it O’Donnell? — No, sir. 

8465. Would you recollect his name if you heard 
it ? — I think I would, sir. 

8466. Is it G-leeson ? — No, sir, ’tis not. 

8467. You spoke to him in the house, I suppose ? — I 

did, sir. \ 

8468. What did you call him, try and think? — 1 
think I would soon think of his name. Give me a little 
time ; I might think of his name. 

8469. I will, Mrs. Cunningham. Take your time? 
— I think he was a man of the name of Darmody, as 
well as I can think, as well as I can recollect. 

8470. You saw him often, I suppose, speaking to Pat 
Cunningham ? — I didn’t mind that, sir. There was so 
much in and out, sir, I couldn't recollect. 

8471. Did you see Mr. Patrick Laffan there with 
him ? — I don’t think I did, sir ; but he used come to the 
door sometimes when he would want him. He might, 
but I don’t recollect it. 

8472. Do you know was his name Michael — did you 
hear him called Michael? — I don’t know his Christian 
name, sir, indeed. 

8473. Had he the use of a front room there, Mrs. 
Cunningham ? — I know he sat in a front room, sir. I 
think he sat in a front room. One day, part of the day 
or so, I think I saw him there. 

8474. Do you recollect if that was on the Monday 
before the election. The election was on Friday ? — I 
can’t recollect, sir. Oh ! I might go wrong, I think it 
was another man now that was there that I didn’t 
know his name at all. 

8475. Was there more than one man there? — There 
was one man that was there ; but I don’t know whether 
this man had anything to do about the election, or not. 

8476. There was a man there that had something to 
do about the election. I believe you are inclined to tell 
me the truth. I do not want to press you too hard or 
make your position more painful than it is, but you 


8497. Mr. Beary, you know who Darmody was? — 
I saw him here. That’s all. I know that I saw him 
here sometime in the month of November. 

8498. Mr. Molloy. — What is his Christian name ? 
— John. As far as I recollect his name is John Dar- 
mody. 

8499. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you know if he is the 
man we are looking for ? — I don’t know any more. 

8500. What made you give such a jump when Mrs. 
Cunningham mentioned Darmody’s name? — When 
they spoke of Gleeson. Some man made mention of 
Tom Gleeson here yesterday ; and I knowing Gleeson, 
that I never saw him here during the election ; I saw 
Darmody, and that’s what made me. 

8501. Who mentioned Gleeson’s name in connexion 
with Cunningham’s house? — Croagh said some half 
notes. 

8502. Did you ever hear what a “ cock-and-bull 
story ” is? — I did. 

8503. Well, I think you have told me one now ? — 
No. 

8504. What has Gleeson’s name being mentioned 
yesterday, to do with your jumping when Darmody’s 
name was mentioned now ? — I didn’t, sir. 

8505. You did. Tell me what you know about 
Darmody ?— I saw him here, which as far as I recol- 
lect to see him here with Mr. Leahy, talking to Mr. 
Leahy on the street, and no more. 

8506. And you knew he was stopping in Cunning- 
ham’s house ? — No, on my oath. I never knew him 


will tell me as well as you recollect who that man was? 
— I don’t know the man, sir ; nor I don’t know what 
his name is. 

8477. Do you say that Darmody is not the man? 

No ; I don’t think he is, sir. 

8478. But there was a man named Darmody in your 
house ? — There was. 

8479. Was he there about the election time ? — About 
the election time, or I think a day before or after it 
1 saw him. 

8480. Do you know who brought the other man 
that you spoke of there ? — I don’t, sir. 

8481. Did you ever hear who carried him there? — 
I think it was Mr. Leah}'. 

8482. Mr. Leahy? — Yes, sir. 

8483. Sent this other man? — Yes, sir. 

8484. It was Mr. Leahy sent Darmody ? — Yes, sir, 
Darmody, I think, not the other man. 

8485. Do you recollect was it Darmody had the use 
of the front room, or the other man that you spoke of? 
— Well, I don’t think it was, sir. 

8486. You do not think what? — I saw Darmody, I 
think, in the room. 

8487. Would you describe wliat sort of a man Dar- 
mody was ? How was he dressed ? — I think it was a 
suit of frieze he wore, sir. 

8488. Did he wear knee breeches ? — I think he did, 

8489. Would you describe the other man to me, if 
you please ? — I think he was a thin, spare man, sir. 

8490. How did he dress? Did he dress in frieze, 
or how ? — I couldn’t tell, sir. 

8491. Did you hear that girl, Anne Kennedy, ex- 
amined ? She said she gave breakfast to a man there. 
Did you see Darmody at breakfast there ? — Darmody 
ate his breakfast there, and his dinner, I think. 

8492. Did he more than once? — I can’t recollect, 

8493. Mr. Griffin.— D id the other man breakfast 
there ? — I can’t recollect that, sir. 

8494. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Had either of these men 
a sore face, or anything the matter with his face ? — I 
didn’t notice, sir. 

8495. You did not observe it? — No, sir. 

8496. Mr. Griffin. — Y ou did not hear the other 
man called anything ? — No, sir. 


; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

to be stopping one night in Cashel, but to see him here 
in the street. 

8507. Where does he live ? — He lives near Thurles ; 
I can’t know. 

8508. Did you ever see his house ? — I never was at 
his. place, but knowing he being from the neighbour- 
hood of Thurles. 

8509. And you saw him with Mr. Leahy ? — I did, 
in the street, I think; as far as I can recollect, in 
the street or some place talking to Mr. Leahy. I 
knew him twenty years ago. This twenty years Dar- 
mody — I recollect him to be doing some business here 
about following a home of Mr. Leech, of Cabra, called 
Sunset. 

8510. What has Gleeson’s name to do with Dar- 
mody ? — I don’t think it had. Mr. Croagh mentioned 
it. That made me move, or whatever move came ; 
that Croagh must be mistaken, only Gleeson wearing 
knee breeches, and knowing that Gleeson and Darmody 
wore nearly similar clothes to that, and seeing Dar- 
mody here before the election. 

8511. Is that the reason you thought of Gleeson ? — 
’Tis. 

8512. Because Darmody’s name was mentioned? — 
Yes, your worship. Any way that I know about Dar- 
mody, I didn’t know any more than you, that were at 
home in your own residence. 

8513. Perhaps you are of opinion it was Darmody 
paid these half notes and not Gleeson? — No. 

8514. Do you know anything about the half notes 


Michael Beary recalled and resworn 
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and Gleeson?— No ; I don’t know anything about 
money affairs, good, bad, or indifferent, nor interfere 
with them. 

8515. I wish I could get out from you why you 
think of Gleeson when Darmody is mentioned ? They 
are not like one another in name : Gleeson is a big 
man ; but when I recollected that Mr. Leahy and 
Darmody at the time were seen talking early before 
the election a long time. 


8516. Mr. Molloy. — Where does Gleeson live ? — 
The Gleesons lived in Glenbane. The same family had 
no more rubbing to any of the elections no more than 
the man in America. 

8517. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Take care of your own 
character, and it might give you enough to do. Never 
mind anybody else. Did you see anything the matter 
with Darmody’s face? — No, whilst I know him. 


Captain Dudley Byrne was called, but did not appear. 


John Uniacke sworn ; examined by Mi-. Waters, q.c. 


8518. Did you serve a summons on Mr. Byrne 
yesterday? — I did, sir. 

8519. How did you serve it on him ? Was it person- 


ally? — Yes, it was. I met him about five hundred 
yards from his own residence. His son was present — 
I think his son at least. 


Captain Dudley Byrne was again called, but did not appear ; Mr. Thomas E. Close was called, but did not appear . 


Mortimer Shea recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

8520. Did you see Mr. Close’s son ? — No, your worship. His mother, Mrs. Close, told me he is at a school in 
Dundalk. 


The Reverend John Ryan, p.p. of New Inn, sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


8521 . Witness . — I am summoned, my Lords Commis- 
sioners, to make such statements in connexion with the 
borough of Cashel as I am acquainted with. I believe 
the best thing I could do would be to state my con- 
nexion with it, what I know about it, and then to answer 
such questions as you choose to put to me. 

8522. Very well? — I am acquainted, gentlemen, 
and connected with the borough of Cashel for the 
last thirty-six years. I became a eux-ate under Doctor 
Slattery in the parish of Knoekavilla, Donaskeigh. 
It adjoins Cashel. The then parish priest of Cashel 
was a most intimate friend of mine, as well as 
neigh bom-, and I generally spent one day or part 
of a day or two, sometimes twice every week, part 
of two days every week, dining and chatting in the 
evening, learning all the news that was occurring from 
time to time. From the year '40, however, to the present 
time, I was connected with it in this way intimately; 
that I was curate here for fourteen years, and after- 
wards was appointed to the parish of New Inn, which 
is only a very short distance from the city, and many 
of my own parishionei-s are the parents, or the uncles, 
or fathers' -in-law, related in the first degree, to several 
voters in Cashel ; some in the city of Cashel, some on 
the Commons. Together with that I had a veiy inti- 
mate connexion and acquaintance and friendship with 
the people of the town ; and as a proof of that when 
I was leaving this they were so kind as to offer me a 
public dinner which I declined, and then they sent me 
a very large present in red gold — sovereigns — over one 
hundred pounds. I state this simply to show my con- 
nexion with the people of the town. 

8523. Well, then, come to the voting? — For the 
first period I knew it, it was the pocket-borough of the 
Pennefather family. The Pennefathers always sold the 
liberty, or the right of sitting in Parliament to repre- 
sent Cashel, for a sum of generally £4,000. 

8524. Mr. Ryan. — I do not want to stop you from 
saying anything, but come to some recent time that 
will bear more on our inquiry, and that will come 
within your own knowledge ? — Incidentally allow me 
to mention that the first seat the late Sir Robert Peel 
occupied was for Cashel. 

8525. So we have heard? — As to my own knowledge, 
when I came here first, Dr. Stock was the repre- 
sentative, and I remember his seat did not cost him six 
pence but the regular- expenses. I. should mention 
that after the Reform Bill passed, the first person that 


came hei-e to seek for the votes of the people was the 
late J udge Perrin, and that Dean M'Donnell reported 
to him that the Commons’ tenants were in arrears, and 
that it was more than probable the screw would be put 
on them to force them to vote for the unpopular can- 
didate, if there was not some protection found suitable 
for them ; and Mr. Perrin handed on that day a large 
donation, amounting to £400, not to bribe, but if they 
were urged beyond their means, to pay their- x-ent. The 
gentleman that succeeded him was the late Mr. Roe, 
of Roesboro’. I believe he was elected twice, and I am 
quite sure he did not pay one penny in the shape of 
bribery, for he hadn’t it. 

8526. It has been stated here already by a gentle- 
man who, I believe, knows the Borough of Cashel very 
well, that “ there was not a single sixpence spent in cor- 
ruption by the late Judge Perrin in this town” ? — Not 
a penny. 

8527. You say the same ? — Yes. 

8528. I believe that sum was not used for that pur- 
pose, was it ? — I think there was some of it. I think 
there were some of them very soi-ely pressed at the time, 
and that some poi-tion of it had to be expended in that 
way. In the year ’52, the first time that money was 
talked of, was by a gentleman who was then in con- 
nexion with the college of Thurles. 

8529. Who were the candidates in ’52 ? — In ’52 ? 
Sir Timothy O’Brien. 

8530. Who else? — Mr. Doheny was talked of, but 
there was no contest. 

8531. How long had Sir Timothy O’Brien been 
x-epresenting this place up to ’52 ? — I think since the 
year ’49; I don’t recollect the date of the previous elec- 
tion ; but I think it was thx-ee years before, and when 
he was returned, he was returned without one penny 
expense — without one penny being spent in bribery. 

8532. Sir Timothy O’Brien? — Yes; I recollect he 
told me that he paid a large fee to Counsellor Doheny, 
a fee, I think, of £200 — afarthing was not given to any- 
body else, and it could not be without my knowing it, 

I think. 

8533. Ai-e you siu-e there was not a contest in 
’52 ? Was it not then M'Garrell was hex-e ? — It w.as 
a sham contest. It was a contest got up by px-ofes- 
sional men. 

8534. But there was polling? — There was. 

8535. Was the election of ’52 a pure election, as 
fax- as you know? — Yes, as far as I know, and as far 
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as tlie successful candidate was concerned ; he did not 
expend one penny. 

8536. You were then a curate in Cashel 7—1 was. 

8537. Sir Timothy O’Brien was a candidate in 

52 ? In ’52. Previous to that there was a letter 

sent to me by this clergyman that I am after speak- 
ing about. 

8538. Unless it touches the affairs that we want to 
inquire into, I think you had better avoid it. Does it 
concern the election of 18521— It was presenting to 
the people of Cashel through me, a candidate who was 
satisfied to pay £400 to the public charities. I wrote 
back to say it was very unsafe, and improper, to be 
talking of money in that way. 

8539. You mean talking of giving money to the 
charities of the town he sought to represent 1 —' Yes. I 
stated if he was successful in being returned,^ then it 
was time enough to be talking of charity, a looked 
upon it as a sort of indirect bribe ; and it is so, in my 
estimation. 

8540. At any rate the contest lay, as we have heard, 
in ’52 between Sir Timothy O’Brien, Mr. M'Garrell, 
and Mr. Hughen ? — Yes. 

8541. That contest, as you tell us, so far as you 
know on the part of Sir Timothy O’Brien, was a pure 
election! — Yes. 

8542. Proceed. The next was ’59 1 — Shortly after 
that Sir Timothy O’Brien said to me, he was desirous 
to pay the people of Cashel some compliment. I said 
we were then making up money to pay for an organ 
purchased some time before, the first subscription to 
which was sent in from Sidney ; and I believed the 
people -would be very much obliged if he gave some 
assistance towards paying for this organ ; and he gave 


8543. You say that that was after the election ? — 
After the election. 

8544. Was there any talk of it before the election ? 
— Not a word of any sort. 

8545. Go on, sir ? — The reason why, I believe, the 
reason why he gave this large sum of £300 it appeared 
to me was, because this gentleman, in his letter, 
written to me from Thurlcs said, that this candidate he 
was putting before us, would be disposed to pay £400 
towards the public charities— we had nothing of that 
here at the time. I suppose Sir Timothy O’Brien con- 
sidered when this £400 was talked of, that he would 
be obliged in honour, and to sustain the character of a 
Liberaf man, to come near that figure at any rate. 

8546. Were you in Cashel during the election of 
18591 — I was mixed up with it. 

8547. Was there an election in 1859 ? — I left this 
in '55. There was an election in ’59 ; and at that time 
the present president of Maynooth College wrote to me 
putting forward our most respected Lord Chancellor; 
and when his name was mentioned, the people of the 
city of Cashel said at once they would return him, and 
wore proud, and would feel honoured to have him their 
renresentative. If you choose I will read the letter. 

8548. It does not touch the inquiry ; it would be 

entirely too collateral 1 — At that time one of our re- 
spected citizens was deputed to wait on the present 
Lord Chancellor, and to say he would be returned free 
of all expense save the legal expenses. In ’57 

8549. Who was elected in 1857 ?— Sir Timothy 
O’Brien again. 

8550. Was there a contest in 1857 ?— There was, 


8551. Who contested 1— To the best of my know- 
ledge, Mr. Hemphill, Mr. John Lauigan, and Sir 
Timothy O’Brien, who was the successful candidate. 

8552. Mr. Griffin. — Was not Mr. O’Beirne a can- 
didate in 1857 ? — Yes, he canvassed some few. 

8553. Did he go to the poll 1 ? — No, he did not make 
much way, and I think the persons that were pledged 
to vote for O’Beirne, were, as they say, “ handed over 
to John Lauigan,” on condition that Lauigan would pay 
O’Beirne’s expenses. 

8554. Then Mr. O’Beirne did not go to the poll at 
all ? — No, as well as I recollect. 


8555. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D o you know was there 
money spent in bribery in 1857? — Well, I do not think 
there was, as well as I recollect. 

8556. You were not then in the town ? — I was then 
parish priest of New Inn. 

8557. Are you not able to say anything of your own 
knowledge of 1857? — No, nothing that I could state 
as a fact. 

8558. Mr. Griffin. — Did you hear that there was 
a petition presented in 1857 against Sir Timothy 
O’Brien ? — Yes. 

8559. Did you hear that it was compromised on 
payment of a thousand pounds ? — I did. The gentle- 
man that presented the petition seemed to have fixed 
on Cashel as a place he intended to fleece. 

8560. Sir Timothy O’Brien paid that thousand 
pounds ? — So he told me. 

8561. There was no intimidation at the election?— 
No. 

8562. Then was it not bribery that was imputed? — 
Treating and bribery, as I recollect. 

8563. Was there much treating ? — Not more than 
usual, I think. 

8564. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Sir Timothy O’Brien told 
you he paid the thousand pounds? — Yes. 

8565. Did he say anything as to his expenditure in 
Cashel on the election? — No; he told me in some 
previous conversation that he gave a hundred pounds 
to the parish priest at Christmas to be distributed 
amongst the poor, and I know that it was by the late 
Dean Macdonnell. 

8566. Are you able to give us any further informa- 
tion with respect to the election of 1857 ? — No, nothing 
more. 

8567. In 1859 Lanigan was returned ?— Yes, suc- 
cessfully. 

S568. And the opposing candidates on that occa- 
sion were Carden and Hemphill ? — Yes. 

8569. Was Mr. O’Beirne a candidate then? — In 
’59 — 1 do not recollect that he was. 

8570. Do you know anything in regard to the elec- 
tion of ’59 ? — Nothing in the shape of bribery. I know 
that frequently after, during Lanigan’s stay in Cashel, 
he was very kind and generous, and a good-hearted 
poor fellow. May God have mercy on him ; he was 
my near relative and my dearest friend. He gave 
assistance frequently to the poor people of the Com- 
mons : some of it passed through my hands. 

8571. Was that near the election, or shortly after 
his return ? — A long time after his return — to persons 
that wanted charity. 

8572 Were they periodic distributions after the elec- 
tion? — No. 

8573. Mr. Griffin. — Did you hear anything about 
a sum of £15 being promised to voters on the Com- 
mons after the election? — No, I did not. 

8574. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you know anything of 
the election of ’65 ? — Yes, that was the first time that 
I heard money talked of as a fixed thing, and there was 
a figure put before me as a sort of tariff. 

8575. By whom was it put before you? — I do not 
immediately recollect. I think it was by J ames Cahill : 
there was one person here in town that drove out to my 
house two different evenings to tell methat his daughters 
— I do not know which of them — were stronglypressed 
by some persons canvassing in the interest of Mr. 
O’Beirne to take money for the house. I think he 
mentioned some £70 or £75. He came to me as a 
friend of Lanigan’s. 

8576. Mr. Griffin — What is that gentleman’s 
name ? — Mr. Quirke. 

8577. Is he alive still ? — He is. 

8578. Where does he live? — In the Main street. 

8579. Is he a printer and stationer? — Yes. 

8580. Mr. Waters, q.c. — That was for Mr. O’Beirne? 
— For Mr. O’Beirne. £70 or £75. 

8581. You said something about his house? — Yes; 
that was what he gave me to understand. He asked 
me did I think it would be right for him — in fact, he 
made use of the word If rob ” — to rob his children. 
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8582. That is by refusing to take the £ 70 ? — Yes, 
-exactly, I said it Svas a question of morality he was 
very well able to decide for himself ; but if he expected 
that I, as a friend and relative of Mr. Lanigan’s, should 
hold himself responsible for the loss he should thus 
incur, he was mistaken, and I would do no such thing. 

8583. Mr. Griffin. — Then you think his object in 
coming to you was to get some promise from Mr. Lani- 
gan’s side?- — Yes, I suspected so. If you wish I will 
give my reason for suspecting. The second evening 
that he drove to my place, this Mr. Cahill that I spoke 
of, again came out to me to toll me that he was sure 
that bribery would be used at Mr. O’Beime’s side. 

8584. What Mr. Cahill is this? — Mr. James Cahill 
of Lady’s Well ; he is dead since ; and Mr. Johnson 
or Mr. O’Beirne — either of them — stated to Mr. Lani- 
gan in London that they would beat John Lanigan 
the next time ; that he beat them before, but that if 
they could get any footing in the town they would 
try and buy off the supporters he had on the Com- 

v mons. 

8585. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You were told that? — 
Tli is was reported to me, as a threat Mr. O’Beirne or 
Mr. Johnson made, or that it was made on his behalf 
to Mr. Lanigan. They asked me to state this to Mr. 
Lanigan. 

8586. Were they supporters of Mr. Lanigan? — Oh, 
very sincere supporters ; and to tell him so — that it 
would be necessary for him to meet them with their 
own arms. I made it known to Mr. Lanigan, not that 
I doubted for a moment the reply that I would get ; 
but still from the way they spoke to me, I thought as 
a friend — I thought it right, to make him aware of 
what was going on. He told me if sixpence bought 
the city of Cashel, he would not expend it in bribery. 

8587. I suppose you do not know as a fact how Mr. 
Quirke voted at that election? — For Mr. O’Beirne. 
He was up on the trial then in the Common Pleas. 

8588. That is the occasion we have heard Mr. 
Coman speak of? — Yes ; it ended in a non-suit ; they 
. could not get any evidence. So far for the election 

of ’65. 

8589. Do you know that money was expended in 
1865 ? — Of my own knowledge ? 

8590. Yes? — I do not, sir; 

8591. Did you hear from any one that they had 
refused bribes? — From themselves ? 

8592. Yes? — No, but I heard it generally rumoured 
amongst my parishioners that they were bribed. 

8593. Is that then all you can tell us with regard to 
the election of 1865 ? — As well as I can recollect now. 
With regard to the election of ’68, 1 was coming to 
town on my own private business, and there was a 
meeting of Mr. O’Beime’s supporters and others at the 
cross of the Race Course that I had to pass coming 
from New Inn to Cashel. 

8594. That is on the place called the Commons ? — 
Yes, it is just adjoining the Commons ; the Race Course 
in point of fact, belongs to the Commons. At that 
meeting Mr. O’Beirne was addressing the people, and 
when I came up I was asked to support him, and I 
said I would as earnestly as I could ; that on personal 
grounds I had great reason to be displeased with him; 
that he camehere to Cashel to put out my own relative 
for whom I had great respect and affection ; that he 
put him out by unfair means ; but on principle, seeing 
how he conducted himself in the House of Commons, 
always voting at the popular side, and what is better 
still always present and voting on every important 
question — that on principle I would support him and 
give him all the assistance I could and canvass in his 
favour. At a public dinner given to Mr. Bagwell, in 
Clonmel, where there were fourteen or fifteen of our 
popular representatives, Ilieardthem allspeak so favour- 
ably of Mr. O’Beime, that I was still more desirous to 
stand up for him, if I could, legitimately. 1 had a con- 
vernation that evening with Captain Graham, who has 
a large property in my parish, in which there were 
twenty or twenty-two, or thirty voters. 

8595. Voters of Cashel? — No, but of the county. I 
C 


want to state what occurred between us. At the late Ninth Day. 
election he made those voters go for Mr. Waldron, and Ogjfifer 13 
against me — against the popular side. 

8596. Is that the Captain Graham whose name we The Rev. 
have heard mentioned ? — Yes. He asked me would I ^°' ln E J' an - 
support Mr. O’Beime and I told him I would, and 

then he stated to me that if I did so he would be most 
happy if there was a contest for the county to have 
those voters go for whatever person I would sustain. 

That is the only conversation public or private, save 
and except talking on canvassing that I had about the 
election ; until it being publicly represented to me by 
my own people, that I could not with any sort of good 
grace ever again canvass, while bribery and promises 
of money were being so largely published and boasted 
of as a ground of preference for a Parliamentary can- 
didate, by not only lay people but clergymen; — some 
few — one or two bishops 

8597. What conversation is this you are now speak- 
ing of? — A conversation several of my own parish- 
ioners had with me. 

8598. Those were not electors of Cashel? — Not • 
electors of Cashel. 

8599. Jf they are electors of Cashel I should be 
glad to hear you ? — Some of them were, sir. 

8600. Tell me the name of any elector of the bo- 
rough of Cashel that had such a conversation with 
you, because it may be quite to the purpose of our in- 
quiry ? — If you allow me to ask permission of one elec- 
tor I will mention his name. 

S601. You must mention his name ? — Must ! 

8602. Must, sir. Mr. Westropp, who was a candi- 
date for one of the boroughs in England, where they 
had an inquiry of this kind, got a few hours to consi- 
der whether he would go to prison or mention names 
he wished to conceal. I do not say that, except to men- 
tion it to you as a precedent that no person can exer- 
cise any privilege before us 1 — I do not want to incur 
any peril at all ; I simply wish to state the troth, but 
I do not understand how it is that I am not at liberty 
not to mention a name. 

8603. You must, if he is an elector of Cashel that 
had conversation with you with reference to corrup- 
tion, give his name ? — To the best of my recollection 
Mr. John Ryan, of J ohn-street. 

8604. State what passed ? — That it was very unbe- 
coming to have promises of money for churches, and 
schools and things of that kind, put forward as a ground 
of preference ; that, in fact, it was a bribe under a 
disguise. 

8605. He was a supporter, I presume, and intended 
to vote for Mr. O’Beirne ? — I do not think he did. I 
think he did not vote at all. 

8606. Mr. Griffin. — You are not a voter yourself? 

— In the borough ? 

8607. Yes ?— No, I am not. Tins was simply the 
conversation we had ; that was the substance of it. 

Hundreds of persons mentioned it to me outside the 
borough — my own parishioners 

8608. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did Mr. Ryan enter into 

any details of bribery ?— No, but simply of large sums 
being expended, in bringing in the Christian Brothers 
and other such things. , 

8609. And you say he expressed an opinion that 

1 — -That it was very unbecoming, and was, in fact, 

a bribe in disguise. 

8610. Did he express that as his own opinion? — As 
his own opinion. 

8611. Well, sir, what further? — To, as far as I 
could, remove the impression from the minds of the 
people, I published a letter in the Freeman of the 
29th October. 

8612. I do not think it is necessary for you to ‘go 
into that, Mr. Ryan? — Yeiy well, sir-. 

8613. Did Mr. Ryan mention in that conversation 
any other specific things about the election ? — Nothing 
further than that. 

8614. Besides the sum you have named for the 
Christian Brothers, did he mention any other smn ? — 

Not any particular sum, but as well as I recollect he 
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spoke of the unbecoming scattering of money among 
the poor people of the town. I recollect another 
person who spoke to me, Mr. Daniel Kyte. He said 
he did not think he would live to see Gashel so fear- 
fully disgraced. He said that to me outside in the 
yard of this court. 

8615. What was the date? — The date of this con- 
versation ? 

-8616. If you please? — It was some day during the 
trial of the election petition. 

8617. What was the date of your letter that you 

spoke of? — The 29th, I believe, of October, in which 
I said 

8618. I do not think we need go into the letter? — 
Very well. 

8619. Anything further ? — Ho, I do not recollect 
anything else except a correspondence that took place 
afterwards between me and my ecclesiastical superior 
with reference to that letter. 

8620. Had it anything to say to any corrupt prac- 
tices in the borough of Cashel ? — Perhaps it had. 

8621. We are to inquire into the supposed existence 
of corrupt practices here, and if it has anything to say 
to that it will be our duty to hear it. If it has not 
anything to say to it, we have nothing to do with it? 
—The best thing for me to do then in that case would 
be, to place these papers in the hands of the Commis- 
sioners and they can peruse them, and if they contain 
anything that it would be necessary for me to appear 
about in open court, I shall be happy to do so ; and if 
not, of course, I need not. 

-8622. Did those communications between you and 
your ecclesiastical superior on the subject take place 
by writing or were they verbal? — Verbal and in 
writing. 

8623. Are the written ones to the same effect and 
purport as the verbal ones, and can we judge from the 
written ones ? — I think so. 

8624. Then I think that is the best course you can 
pursue. Of course we are not to enter into any other 
field of inquiry. God knows the one we have is wide 
enough, and we do not want to extend it. Will you 
have the goodness to select the papers 1 — I will select 
them and give them to Mr. MaeSheehy. 

8625. You will attend then, I suppose, if we require 
you to attend again ? — I will be very happy to do it. 

8626. You spoke of a gentleman, sir, with reference 
to the election of 1857, who, I think, canvassed at the 
election that time, of whom you made use of the expres- 
sion that he came “to fleece Cashel"? — Yes. 

8627. Was the gentleman whom you meant at that 
time proposed as a candidate? — No, sir ; he was a 
solicitor. 

8628. Was he ever a candidate ? — Never. 

8629. Then anything that occurred never eventuated 
in his coming into connexion -with the electors of Cashel 
as a candidate ? — He was not a candidate ever. 

8630. Mr. Griffin. — Did he put forward a candi- 
date? — He was the law agent of Mr. MacGarrell. 
As well as I recollect he was the law agent of Mr. 
MacGarrell. 

[Mr. Munster handed in a piece of paper which he 
said contained a question he wished to have put.] 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — We will consider that question 
with the correspondence. 

Mr. Munster. — That seems to be a very one-sided 
way of considering it. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — I do not understand the use of 
the word “ one-sided.” There are no sides here for us. 
We know of no sides. We are sent here to inquire 
into the existence of corruption here, and we know of 
no sides. 

Mr. Munster . — As far as that transaction occurs, if 
this reverend gentleman says it was a bribe — a cor- 
rupt one — I say it was no such thing ; and if he is at 
liberty to put in documents to show it was, I submit 
I ought to be at liberty to cross-examine him as to 
what he said or did on the subject, and also to put in 
documents on my side. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — We have already said that 


we shall afford you every facility for putting ques- 
tions which we think relevant to the inquiry, through 
the court. I have not refused to put any question 
you have given in since the inquiry commenced, and 
we will not refuse to put any question we think a 
proper one. You now ask us to put a question 
relative to correspondence which we have prevented 
the Rev. Mr. Ryan from opening ; and I certainly will 
not put questions touching that correspondence which 
we are going to read. I will not put a question, as we 
have prevented the Rev. Mr. Ryan from entering into 
it, until we read the correspondence, and see if it is 
within the subject-matter of our inquiry. 

Mr. Munster. — I am not speaking of that corre- 
spondence ; I am speaking of the correspondence pub- 
lished in the newspaper at that time. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — I have also stopped that. I 
would not let Mr. Ryan read what he put in the 
newspaper, and therefore I will not put any question 
with reference to it, because I do not believe it touches 
our inquiry. If you send in any witness you -wish to 
have examined, we shall be most happy to have him 
examined. If you suggest the. gentleman, whose name 
you have put on that paper, as a gentleman you wish 
to have examined, we shall examine him if he can give 
evidence touching the inquiry. 

8631. Witness. — Unless the strict letter of the law 
and obedience to the law of the realm, forces me to 
answer any questions coming from this person here, I 
will not hold any communication with: him beyond this 
one sentence. 

8632. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mr. Ryan, I really have 
nothing to say to this. It would be quite as becoming 
if you addressed Mr. Munster, in other words, than as 
“ this person.” We must have everything conducted 
here in the very properest manner ? — I am desirous of 
doing so. 

8633. Mr. Munster wishes to ask you, did you ever 
give the advice — I presume Mr. Munster means to the 
electors of Cashel — at the late election, to take the 
money of the Saxon and to vote against him ? — No, 
Never. 

8634. You never did ? — Never. 

8635. To any person in Cashel, or connected with 
Cashel ? — Never. [Mi - . Munster. — -I am very gad to 
hear that, sir.] — I told them to take all the money he 
would give them, but I did not tell them to vote 
against him. 

8636. You told them to take all the money he would 
give them 1— Certainly. 

8637. For their votes ? — No. They would be very 
great fools if they refused it. 

8638. Did that imply or include money to be : given 
for their votes ? — Oh, no. 

8639. Mr. Griffin. — Did you not say you thought 
it very unbecoming to have this money lavished about 
the streets ? — In the way it was lavished. 

8640. What was your objection to that lavishing; 
did you think it corruption ? — The class of people that 
were getting it, and the way in which it was given for 
charity. 

8641. Corrupting them ? — Corrupting their morals — 
not corrupting their votes. 

8642. Whether it was corrupting their morals or 
their votes, did you, being of that opinion, advise them 
to take all the money he would give ? — I told them 
to take what they got and spend it properly. 

-8643. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Is it not your conviction 
that the voters on the Commons are the most corrupt 
portion, of the constituency ?— They are not. I think 
not. I believe the poor men that are sorely tried in 
bad times, and that take a sum of money — -that they are 
not near so corrupt, or their conduct so censurable, as 
those that are in the upper classes of society, and get, 
through the labour of parliamentary elections and the 
grossest jobbing, situations for their 

8644. We need: not go into that? — -J am explaining 
my reasons. 

8645. Mr. Griffin. — Do you believe the voters on 
the Commons to be corrupt ? — I do not think the 
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voters on the Commons, or in the town, are corrupt. 
I think the people that come here with money are 
the corrupt parties. 

8646. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you believe they 
would take money for their votes ! — It was sworn 
here, in my presence, that they did. Where the cor- 
ruption exists is on the pai-t of the corruptor. 

8647. Did you ever hear that Mr. Munster ever 
wave money to people who really wanted help 1— --Yes. 
I heard a person swear here, the other day, that he 
gave a sovereign to a poor woman whose child was 
sick, I think. 

8648. Have you not heard of other instances of Mi - . 
Munster’s giving assistance to persons who were in 
want of it ! — Yes. I heard of some poor woman whose 
child died at the Rock, and he either went to the wake 
himself, or paid some persons for going to the wake ; 
about a guinea, I believe. 
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8649. And I presume many other instances! — I Ninth d.u. 
could not say. I do not know much of the gentleman’s o c lulei- i 3 

charitable disposition. I heard of moneys given to a 

bazaar, but whether they were for charities or political Tlie-Kev. 
purposes, I have my own opinions. John Hyau. 

Mr. Griffin. — With referenceto this correspondence 
I wish to say for myself, and I am only repeating 
what the Chief Commissioner has already said, the' 
reason I thought this correspondence should be handed 
in was, that the reverend gentleman appeared to be 
going into a very wide and irrelevant discussion. We 
therefore allowed this correspondence to be put in, to 
see whether it was pertinent to our inquiry or not. 

If we think it is pertinent any inquiry respecting it 
shall be conducted in open court by the examination 
of witnesses. 


John Flavan sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


John Flavan. 


8650. You are not a voter I believe!— No, sir. 

8651. Did you get money from anyone to give to a 
voter ! — I got £30, sir. 

8652. From whom did you get the £30 ! — Danny 
Ferris, sir. 

8653. Is that Mr. Daniel Ferris, junior! — Yes, sir. 

8654. When did you get it ! — One or two nights, 
sir, after the election. 

8655. After the election! — After the election. I 
am not sure which. 

8656. Where did he give it to you! — He gave it to 
me in a small room inside his own shop. 

8657. Did he tell you from whom he got it ! — Well, 
he said something about Mr. Patrick Laffan, and then, 
I am not sure, I didn’t ask him. 

8658. You say he said something about Mr. Patrick 
Laffan! — He did, sir. 

8659. Try and recollect what he did say! — He 
mentioned Mr. Patrick Laffan, sir, but I couldn’t say 
any more about it. 

8660. Did he mention Mr. Patrick Laffan’s name to 
you at the time he was giving you the money! — I 
think he did, sir. 

8661. To whom did he tell you to give the £.30 ! — - 
He told me it was for J ohn Farrell, sir. 

8662. Is John Farrell anything to you 1 — He is, sh - . 

8663. What is he to you 1 — A brother-in-law, sir. 

8664. Did you go to John Farrell! — I gave it to 
him. 

8665. When did you give it to him ! — A few days 
after the election ; I couldn’t really think how many 
days. 


8666. Now at the time he gave you this money to 
give to John Farrell, did he tell you what it was 
for 1 — He did not, sir. 

8667. You suspected I suppose ! — I suspect, sir ! I 
couldn’t say. 

8668. But he did not tell you ! — He did not, sir. 

8669. Do you know yourself of any transaction be- 
tween Farrell and him ? — That is all I know about it 
in the wide world, sir. 

8670. Do you know anything else about the election 1 
— I don’t know a single ha’p’orth else in the wide world 
about the election. I never interfered, sir. 

Mr. Munster. — Might I also ask to have that letter 
[hands it in] considered in connexion with the others ! 
It is the letter I wrote to the Archbishop., There is 
one thing 1 should wish to say about it. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — Not at present. When we have 
read the correspondence we can hear it. 

Mr. Munster .- — I wish to say I have not read it 
since I wrote it. There are two witnesses I should 
earnestly wish to have sent for — Mr. H. F. Cogan, ar.-p. , 
and Mr. Lane Joynt. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — If we consider their evidence 
capable of giving any light on the matter in the least 
degree, we certainly shall summon them. 

Mr. Minister . — With regard to that I have only to 
say Mr. Cogan’s name appeared in the bank account 
as having furnished £400 to Mr. O’Beime, and in- 
cessant attacks have been made on me. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — That will do now. 


John Farrell of Main-street, sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


John Farrell. 


8671. You got £30 from your brother-in-law John 
Flavan ! — Yes, sir. 

8672. Was it for your vote! — I suppose it was, sir. 

8673. Could it be for anything else! — By gor, I 
couldn’t know could it be for anything else. 

8674. For whom did you vote at the last election ! 
— For Mr. Munster, sir. 

8675. Had you any conversation with anyone before 
the election with reference to your vote ! — No, I hadn’t, 
hut Mr. Patrick Laffan called to the house to have me 
go down to the hotel. 

867 6. When was this, now ! — L think this was a day 
or two days before the voting came on. 

8677. To Corcoran’s hotel, I suppose 1 — Yes, my lord. 

8678. Did he tell you what you were wanted there 
for!— Well, no ; he said I was wanted down, and that 
I was to go to the Commons to do business. The same 
day I went down. 

8679. Did you go down to the hotel!— Yes. 

8680. What took place when you went to the 
hotel 1 — I went in, and there was some man talking to 
him on the stairs. I don’t know who the man was, 

C 


but Mr. Pat Laffan told me to come up, that he wanted 
me. Then he asked me what I was going to do. I 
said I hadn’t my mind made up. Then he said if he 
had a message he would leave it with Ferris, and I said 
whatever message he had to leave it -with Dan Ferris. 
He asked me if he had a message cordd he leave it 
with Dan Ferris ; and I told him to do that. 

8681. Was this conversation in a room in the hotel! 
—Yes. 

8682. Could you tell me what room it was 1 — Well 
I could not, sir. 

8683. You know what is called the first floor ; it 
is not the ground-floor, but up stairs !— It is not' the 
ground-floor, but up stairs. 

8684. Was it on the second floor! — The best of my 
knowledge, as far as I could say, the first floor. I 
didn’t much delay. 

8685. Was it a bedroom !— No, there was nb bed 
in it. I see no bed. I didn’t stay hardly four minutes. 

8686. "When you go into the house what do you call 
the rooms down stairs ! Do you call that the first 
floor !— Yes. 

Y 2 
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Ninth Day. 
Octaler 13. 
John Farrell. 


8687. And the floor over that the second floor ? — 
Yes, the second. 

8688. And was it there the conversation was ? — I 
couldn’t exactly say. 

8689. But at any rate it was not a bed-room ? — No, 
there was no bed in it. 

8690. You say you did not know the man that was 
with Mr. Laffan? — I didn’t. 

8691. Did you ever see him before ? — I don’t think 
I did. 

8692. Then he was not belonging to Cashel? — I 
don’t think he was, but I didn’t much mind. 

8693. Do you know Mr. Leahy ? — I do. 

8694. It was not Mr. Leahy ? — No. 

8695. Or Pat Cunningham? — I couldn’t- say who he 
was. 

8696. Was he dressed as a gentleman, or how ? — 
Like a very plain man, some way that way ; I couldn’t 
say who he was. 

8697. Did Mr. Laffan tell you how much the 
message would be ? — No. 

8698. Did he write what it would be? — No, sir, no 
figure. 

8699. The thirty pounds was the message ? — Yes. 

8700. And you got it all safe ? — All safe. 

8701. Mr. Molloy. — Did you vote in 1865? — No. 

8702. You had no vote? — No vote. 


8703. Were you living in 1865 at the place which 
you hold? — I was living in that place, but I had no 
vote in 1865. 

8704. Had you a vote in 1865 ? — No, sir ; I had not. 

8705. Mr. Griffin.— Was your father alive? — No, 
he was dead before that. 

8706. It was there you were living? — It was not at 
that time my father died, sir. 

8707. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you know of any other 
man having got money at the election of 1 868 ? — I never 
meddled with them at all, sir, I am always about my 
business ; nor I didn’t lose twenty minutes by the last 
election — twenty minutes. 

8708. Mr. Molloy. — Have you a family? — Yes. 

8709. Have you sons ? — I have. 

8710. What are their names ? — One is Patrick, 
another Martin, and John. 

8711. What else? — And a little girl about three 
years of age. 

8712. Were any of your sons engaged in the elec- 
tion ? — Oh, not at all ; they know nothing about any 
election. 

[Mr. Munster handed in a document which he said 
had reference to the Christian Brothers’ school, and 
which he wished to be considered with the corres- 
pondence already received.] 


John Fla/oan re-called by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


8713. I forgot to ask you if you got any money your- 
self? — No, sir; I never got a penny. 

8714. Did you ever put in a claim for any money ? 
—I did, sir. 

8715. For how much? — £15. 

8716. But you did not get any money? — No,Inever 
got a shilling. 


8717. You never asked for it again ?— Never. 

8718. Or got any answer to your claim ? — Never. 

8719. Mr. Molloy. — What did you do at the elec- 
tion? — I done nothing at all, sir. 

8720. Except to carry the money to Farrell? — That’s 
all, sir. 


Captain 
Dudly Byrne. 


Captain Dudly Byrne sworn ; 

8721. Mr. Byrne, I believe you hold some pub- 
lic position in the county of Tipperary? — I am con- 
stable for the barony of Ikerrin. 

8722. You were in Cashel before the last election? 
—I was. 

S723. Taking an active part, I believe, for Mr. 
Munster? — I was as active as I could, sir. 

8724. Do you know anything of money having been 
given or promised to voters at the last election ? — I 
do not, sir. 

8725. You do not know anything of money having 
been given to voters ? — I do not, sir ; I am not cog- 
nizant of one sixpence being paid to any voter. 

8726. You were very frequently in Corcoran’s hotel ? 

8727. Were you there the night before the election ? 
— I am sure I was, sir. 

8728. Although you tell us you do not know of 
“ sixpence,’’ — I think you said — having been expended 
in the way I have suggested, I presume that though 
you do not know, that is to say, you did not see it, 
still you strongly suspect it was being done ? — I do. 

8729. Did you bring any man into Cashel during 
the election, a stranger to the place ?- — No, sir ; I didn’t 
bring him during the election. 

8730. Before the election? — No, sir; I didn’t bring 
him into Cashel at all, sir. 

8731. Was there any man here, a stranger in the 
place, whom you knew, that you have heard was here 
about the election ? — There was, sir. 

8732. Who was he? — His name was Larkin, sir. 

8733. Where was he from? — From Templetuohy, 
near Templemore. 

8734. Was he employed about the election? — I don’t 
know that he was employed about the election, sir ; 
if you mean by that question was he employed in getting 
votes, or assisting to get votes. 

8735. The meaning of my question is very plain— 
was he employed about the election? — He was, sir. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

8736. You did not tell me his Christian name? — 
Luke, sir. 

8737. Luke Larkin? — Yes, sir. 

8738. Does he live near you?— He lives, I suppose, 
your worship, within about three or four miles of me. 

8739. Is he at home ? — He is ; I presume he is. I 
saw him — I won’t be positive I saw him on Monday — 
but certainly I saw him within three or four days of 
the present period, and I have no reason to presume 
he is not at home. 

8740. I suppose you had some talk with him about 
this commission ? — Not one syllable. 

8741. I was mistaken then? — You were. I had 
not one word of conversation about it. 

8742. Who employed him about the election? — I 
did, sir. If you will allow me I will tell you exactly 
the circumstance. 

8743. That is exactly what I wish you to do. We 
not only permit you, but that is what we have the 
pleasure of having you before us for ? — Mr. Patrick 
Laffan asked me could I get a person who would, I 
presume, give money to voters. I got this man. I 
met Mr. Laffan in the town of Thurles, and there Lar- 
kin came — to Thurles— to meet him. 

8744. One moment now. Mr. Patrick Laffan asked 
you to get a man to give money to voters? — Your 
worship, I can’t exactly bear my evidence to the exact 
words that Mi - . Laffan might have used, but that was 
the substance of it, which, I suppose, means that, 
though it may not be exactly so in words. 

8745. Was it in Thurles you say Mr. Laffan asked 
you that ? — About what the man was to do ? 

8746. About getting the man ? — No, it was here in 
Cashel. 

8747. What did you say about Thurles? — Mr. Laf- 
fan went to Thurles to meet the man who was coming 
over here. Mr. Laffan did, sir. 

8748. What is Larkin’s address? — “Luke Larkin, 
Templetuohy.” Thurles is the road to his place. He 
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js only about eight miles from Thurles, whereas I am 
twelve or fourteen. He is within eight miles of 
Thurles. 

8749. In what direction does he live from Thurles ? 
Directly north, sir. 

8750. Is it between Thurles and Templemore ? — Ho, 
your worship, it is on the high road from Thurles to 
the Queen’s County, which runs through the village of 
Templetuohy. 

8751. What is this man Larkin ? — He has lands, sir. 

8752. A farmer? — Yes, sir. 

8753. Did you write for him ? — No, I sent for him, 
and he came to me, as well as I recollect. Yes, I 
think I sent for him, and he came to my own house, 
and it was at my own house I mentioned it to him. 

8754. Now, Captain Byrne, will you tell me, if you 
please, what you said to this man when he came to 
your house ? — I can’t exactly, your worship, tell the 
words. 

8755. Not the words but the substance? — The sub- 
stance. I told him, as well as I remember, that he 
was required in Cashel' to give money to voters ; but 
the exact words I cannot now bring to mind, but the 
substance was that which I have now repeated. 

8756. Did he ever tell you afterwards how he had 
been employed here ? — He did on one occasion. 

8757. He told you that he gave money to voters? 
— He did. I don’t think, your worship, I ever had a 
conversation with him a second time on the subject. 

8758. Captain Byrne, do you think you gave me a 
candid answer when I asked you if you knew of any 
money being given to voters, and you said you did 
not, and never knew of sixpence being given to any 
voter? — You asked me did I know of it. 

8759. I asked you did you know anything of money 
having been given or promised to voters, and you an- 
swered that you did not. Now it turns out that you pro- 
cured the man who gave the bribes, and that that man 
told you he gave them ; yet when I asked you if you 
knew of any money being given to voters, you said, 
“Not a single sixpence” ? — I was not present at it, and 
I don’t know the names of the men that got money, 
or the sum.” 

8760. I did not ask you that? — I wish to tell the 
truth and nothing else ; if I am misunderstood by you 
it is not my intention or desire. 

8761. You will understand now, Captain Byrne, 
that you are to answer my questions, not according to 
the letter in which they are put to you, but you are 
to answer them in the spirit in which they are put. 
When I asked you if you knew anything of money 
being given at the election, I think you might have 
told me that you did, because you brought a man here 
who gave money ? — I didn’t bring him here, sir ; I 
didn’t bring him beyond Thurles. I assure you I don’t 
want to give improper answers. 

8762. Mr. Griffin. — I assure you you are giving 
such. 

8763. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did this man Larkin tell 
you that he gave money to voters ? — He did. 

8764. Did he tell you how much he gave? — He did 
not. 

8765. He did not name any sum at all? — I don’t 
think he did. 

8766. Or any number of voters to whom he gave 
it ? — He did not. 

8767. And you have told me that you do not know 
the name of any voter to whom money was given ? — 
On my oath I do not. 

8768. Did you hear the name of any voter to whom 
money was given ? — I don’t remember. 

8769. Were j r ou in communication with this man 
Larkin while he was here ? — I never had the slightest 
communication with him while he was in Cashel. I 
never saw him. 

8770. Did he tell you where he stopped? — He 
told me he was stopping at the house of a person 
named Cunningham. 

8771. Did you ever know or hear of any person 
giving out money from a room in Corcoran’s hotel ? — 


Never, until I read it in the newspaper — the first 
time I ever heard of it. 

8772. Were you engaged, Captain Byrne, in pur- 
chasing a horse for Mr. Munster? — For Mr. Munster? 

8773. Yes? — I never bought a home for Mr. 
Munster. 

8774. Did you buy any home here in Cashel? — I 
did not, nor anywhere else. 

8775. Mr. Griffin. — Were you concerned in the 
purchase of a home from Doctor Moloney ? — Not in the 
least ; I read that in the newspaper with much sur- 
prise — that I had bought a horse from Doctor Moloney 
for £55. I never bought anything in the world from 
Doctor Moloney. 

8776. Were you in negociation with him? — No, I 
was not. 

8777. Doyou not know anything directly or indirectly 
of it ? — I do. Patrick Laffan asked me , to look at a 
home : I went with him and did so. I told him I con- 
sidered him a very worthless animal. There is the 
whole “ head and front of my offending,” about that. 

8778. What was the horse worth? — About ,£1 5 or 
.£20, perhaps. 

8779. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you tell Mr. Laffan 
that the horse was not worth more than £15 or there- 
about ? — I told him, as well as I remember, that he 
was a very inferior animal ; I wouldn’t say I said £15. 

8780. You conveyed to him the same opinion you 
give us now ? — I did, and that was all I had to do 
with the buying of Doctor Moloney’s home. 

8781. Did you hear anything about the price ? — I 
don’t know whether I heard it from Doctor Moloney ; 
but Patrick Laffan told me he wanted £75 or £65 for 
him, but I can’t exactly specify the sum. 

8782. That was about five times the value, according 
to your estimate? — His value would be a matter of 
opinion. 

8783. According to your opinion, £75 would be 
about five times the value ? — I think the highest he 
was worth would be £15 to £20. 

8784. Mr. Griffin. — You are a good judge of a 
horse, doubtless ? — There is no use in my singing my 
own praise in that matter. 

87«5. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You are aware that the 
home was bought for Mr. Munster ? — I was not aware 
for some time after the horse was bought. 

8786. But after some time you were? — I was, your 
worship. 

8787. Did you ever tell anybody but Mr. Laffan 
that you thought he was so worthless an animal ? — I 
might. 

8788. Did you ever tell Mr. Munster? — I don’t 
think I did. 

8789. Did you ever mention to him that you had 
been looking at this horse for him? — I should say 
I did not, to the best of my recollection, ever speak 
to Mr. Munster on the subject at all. I have no recol- 
lection of having done so. 

8790. I suppose you knew Patrick Cunningham 
about the election ? — I did, sir. 

8791. Have you seen him lately ? — I saw him during 
the last month. 

8792. How long ago ? — At Fair-day, at Holycross. 

8793. Not since then ? — Not since then, sir. 

8794. Were you in communication with Mr. Mun- 
ster, or any person from him, yesterday or to-day, 
with reference to coming here ? — Was I in communi- 
cation with Mr. Munster ? 

8795. Yes, or any person from him with reference 
to coming here? — A person from his establishment 
came to my house. 

8796. When ? — Yesterday afternoon, sir. 

8797. May I ask who it was ? — A woman, a Mrs. 
Emery. 

8798. At what time did she come to your house 
yesterday ? — I should say, your worship, as nigh as 
possible about five o’clock. 

8799. I want to find out when she left this to go to 
your house ? — You cannot possibly expect me to tell 
you that. 


Ninth Day. 
Ocloler 13. 

Captain 
Dud]y I’yrne. 
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Captain 
Dudly Byrne. 


8800. Do yoit know the Lours- at wliieli- the cars 
leave this to go to the train that would go about this 
hour, or something- like- that ? — There is a train about 
ten minutes after two at Goold’s-cross for Dublin. 

8801. Is that the train by which a person leaving 
this would reach your place? — That or any other; 
they all stop at Templemore. 

8802. Is that the train by which a person would 
reach your place, leaving this at that time ? — Yes. 

8803. How far do you live from Templemore 1 — 
Four miles, your worship. 

8804. - The reason I ask you is this — We sent a 
young man yesterday from this to find you out? — He 
had no great difficulty. 

8805. How- soon after you saw him did you see 
Mrs. Emery ? — The field where he saw me was about a 
quarter of a mile from my house. I parted him after 
showing him up to the road ; after parting him I got 
to my house, and a car was -then driving up with Mrs. 
Emery. 

8806. Did she bring any message to you from Mr. 
Munster ? — She told me my name had been mentioned 
in the court, but I don’t think she mentioned it as 
coming from Mr. Munster. 

8807. But I suppose she told you yoru- name was 
mentioned in connexion with the bringing here of the 
man who gave the money ? — She did not. 

8808. Did she not tell you your name was men- 
tioned ? — She said it was : something in connexion 
with “ the man in the moon.” 

8809. Or the man in the room — which ? — On my 
word I thought it was “ moon,” sir. 

8810. We understand that perfectly. We know 
there was at one of the Election . Commissions a man 
who performed the same functions as your man, who 
was called “ the man in the moon” ? — On my solemn 
oath I never heard of it until I read it in the news- 
paper. 

8811. Of course not of “the man in the moon”; no 
more did I either ? — Nor I never heard there was a 
person so employed at Corcoran’s hotel. 

8812. But you knew that Larkin was so employed 
here ? — Yes. 

8813. And you knew what Mrs. Emery alluded to 
when she spoke of “ the man in the moon” ? — I read 
it in the paper before I saw her at all. 

8814. Answer my question ; did you understand 
what Mrs. Emery meant when she spoke of “the 
man in the moon”? — I did. 

8815. Had she no other business to you than, to 
say your name was mentioned in connexion with “the 
man in the moon” ? — Not that I am aware of. 

8816. Did she ask you if you had been served with 
a summons ? — I don’t know that she did ; she may or 
may not ; I can’t positively state. 

8817. It seems rather strange that she should go to 
Templemore to tell you that your name was mentioned ; 
recollect all that she said and tell me ? — I have told you. 

S818. Did she say no more than that? — No more 
than that. 

8819. Did she suggest you should not be at home ? 
— I don’t think she did. 

8820. You do not think she did ? — I am sure she 
did not. 

8821. Did you tell her at all that you were served 
with a summons ? — I did ; I won’t say that I did or 
did not, but I might have told her, for it had been 
served fifteen minutes before that ; the summons was 
served on me in front of my house ; I walked up to 
my house and she was the first person I saw ; in all 
probability I did ; indeed, a more reasonable conclusion 
to come to is that I did tell her. 

8822. Am I to come to the conclusion that you do 
not recollect anything more Mrs. Emery said, than 
that your name had been mentioned in connexion with 
“ the man in the moon”?— I don’t recollect. 

8823. Do you believe that was her sole business to 
you ? — I can’t say, sir. 

8824. Did you mention to her the name of the man 
that was here — Larkin ? — I did not. 


8825. Did she ask you wh'o he was ?— Not one word 
in the world about'it: 

8826. Did she come back with you ? — Did she come 
back with me ? 

8827. Has she returned to Cashel ? — I saw her in 
Cashel to-day ; I didn’t come back with her ; I slept 
in- my own house, and came in this morning. . 

8828: At what time did you come in this Morning? 
— I came in by the first train. 

8829. At what hour did you arrive ? — I should say, 
sir, a few minutes before 12 o’clock. 

8830. You say you have seen Mbs. Emery this 
morning ? — I did, your worship. 

8831. In which house of Mr. Minister’s does Mrs. 
Emery reside ? — I saw her in J ohn-street, but 1 cannot 
tell you in which house she resided. 

8832. Did Mrs. Emeiy return from your place last 
night ? — She did, sir. 

8933. Did you communicate in any way the name 
of this man Larkin to any person since you were sum- 
moned yesterday ? — Not to any person, in this town or 
neighbourhood. 

8834. Where else did you communicate it ? — I don’t 
think I communicated it to any human being. 

8835. Then why did you except this town and 
neighbourhood ? — I thought you might be alluding to 
parties here. 

8836. Did you make any communication to anyone 
in any way about Larkin yesterday or to-day ? — Not 
a single being. 

8837. Mr. Griffin. — Did you send any communi- 
cation to Larkin? — Not a word. 

8838. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D id you ever tell Mr. 
Laffan or any person during the election, or any time 
since, Larkin’s name or address? — You must tell me 
which of the Laffans you mean. 

8839. I will not ; you will tell me if you mentioned 
it to either ? — I never mentioned Larkin’s name to Mr. 
Laffan that sits here, the solicitor. 

8840. Did you ever communicate to any person 
connected with Mr. Mruister, Larkin’s name ?— Never, 
and since the day — I believe since the day before the 
election, I have never seen Mr. Patrick Laffan, nor 

. never had any communication, . direct or indirect, with 
him from that up to this morning. Ldon’t think I saw 
him here at the election ; I am not positive that I did. 

8841. Did Mrs. Emery leave your house last night ? 
— She did, sir. 

8842. What way did she go, do you know?— She 
came back to Templemore station, and got the train there. 

8843. Thurles, I believe, is intermediate between 
Goold’s-cross and Templemore? — Itis, your worship. 

8844. Mr. Molloy. — D id you send a letter to Mr. 
Pat. Laffan along with Larkin? — No, I did not; Pat. 
Laffan met me by arrangement in Thurles, and I 
brought Larkin there to meet him. 

8845. Mr. Waters, q.c. — M r. Byrne, did you receive 
any money from Mr. Munster, or any person connected 
with him about the time of the last election?-:— I did,, sir. 

8846. How much ? — £25. 

8847. From whom did you get it? — I got it from 
Mr. Richardson, sir. 

8848. What was it for? — For travelling expenses. 

8849. For yourself? — For myself. 

8850. Did you keep it yourself? — By Jove, I got 
rid of it. 

8851. I want to know did you get it for yourself? 
— Certainly. 

8852. You did not give it to anybody else?- — Cer- 
tainly not. 

8853. Did you see anybody else to-day at Mr. 
Munster’s, besides Mrs. Emery? — I did, Miss Sterne. 

8854. Anybody else ? — No, except some person at 
the door. 

8855. Were you in communication with either of 
them ? — I didn’t spend two minutes in the room ; I 
didn’t move my hat. 

8856. Did you know of any promise of money, having 
been given to any voters at the last election ?— No, I 
did not. 
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8857. Did you know of any voters asking for money 
at the last election, or before it ? — I heard of voters 
asking for money, but I can’t name to you any voter 
that did ask for money. 

8858. Why can you not name them ? — Because I 
didn’t know these people. 

8859. Did you canvass some of them ? — I did, but I 
didn’t canvass many. 

8860. The fewer you canvassed the more you should 
he able to recollect ? — I couldn’t tell the name of any 
man that demanded money for a vote in my presence. 

8861. That demanded money in your presence? — I 
can’t name a single voter. 

8862. Did you hear anything said by any voters, 
which obscurely meant or implied that they wanted 
money for their votes ? — I heard men say that they 
should get money for their votes. 

8863. You heard men say that? — Yes, I beg your 
pardon a moment. 

8864. I am going to put that down ; it is true, is it 
not 1 — Yes. 

8865. Well, allow me to put it down; how many? 
— I couldn’t say. 

8866. About how many? — I couldn’t tell you. 

8867. I will give you a range from 1 to 200, that is 
the constituency of Cashel? — I can’t put down any 
select number, I can’t do it, nor name a single man 
that did it. 

8868. I put down as I heard from you, “I heard 
men say that they should get money for their votes.” 
Men is plural number and signifies more than one. Tell 
me how many more than two you heard say that in 
the course of your canvass ? — I can’t tell you. 

8869. Did you hear a dozen ? — I can’t say that I did. 

8870. Did you hear fifty? — I can’t say that I did, 
if I heard fifty I would hear a dozen. 

8871. Did you hear 100?— I can’t say I did. 

8872. Will you say you didn’t hear a dozen? — 
Perhaps, I didn’t. 

8873. That is no answer to my question. I must 
have straightforward answers to my questions ; “yes,” 
or “no.” Answer this question, sir — are you able to 
say that you heard more than three or four or five 
men say they required money for their votes ? — I may 
or may not. 

8874. Are you able to say whether three -or four or 
five or more men, said they would require monev for 
their votes ? — I am not. 

8875. Have you no recollection whatever of who 
those men were ? — I have: not, and I can’t point out a 
.single man of. .them. 

8876. Do you know Patrick Hal loran ? — I don’t, 

8877. Did you canvass him ? — I don’t know. 

8878. Did you canvass any men with Patrick Laffan 
at the Commons? — I canvassed men therewith Patrick 
Laffan. 

8879. Was.it in the town or at the Commons you 
heard them say that ? — I think it was, at the hospital ; 
there was no question put by Patrick Laffan to any 
voter in the Commons that I heard or was present at. 

8880. It might have occurred in the conversations 
with yoiu-self? — I can’t say but that it did, or I can’t 
say but it did not ; I don’t want to conceal the truth. 

8881. Is your recollection no better than that? — 
My recollection is not good. 

8882. Did you ever interfere in an election in 
Cashel before ? — -Never. 


8883. At whose instance did you come to interfere 
in this ? — At Mr. Leahy’s. 

8884. Was Mr. Leahy here during all the time 
these canvassings were going on about the election? — 
Well, he was off and on here ; he was here some days, 
and would go away and come back again. 

8885. I suppose Mr. Leahy knew this man of yours, 
Larkin, was here ? — Not to my knowledge ; he didn’t 
to my knowledge. 

8886. Did you never speak to Mr. Leahy about it ? 
— Never opened a lip to him on the subject ; clear and 
distinct on that ; nor to any other person in Cashel - 
no, except Patrick Laffan, and that is the truth for you.. 

8887. Have you any knowledge of where Mr. Patrick 
Laffan obtained money to give electors ? — No, sir. 

8888. Had you any conversation with Mr. Patrick 
Laffan about how money would be procured to give 
to electors ? — No, sir, I had not ; I had no conversa- 
tion with Mr. Patrick Laffan regarding election matters, . 
except in a general way during the canvassing. 

8889. Mr. Griffis. — How did Mr. Patrick Laffan 
happen to apply to you as likely to get a man that 
would give money to voters ? — Because I was very 
intimately acquainted with him. I don’t know any 
other cause or reason. 

8890. You said you have no doubt that you told 
Mrs. Emery instantly that you had been served ? — I 
think I must, sir. It would be very reasonable to 
suppose that I did. 

8891. Did she say nothing about her being too late, 
or anything of that kind ? — To me ? 

8892. Yes?— Not a word. 

8893. Mr. Molloy. — Did you tell her whether you 
would attend on the subpoena or not ? — I don’t think 
I did ; but: I think I told the summons-server that I 
was particularly engaged, and that I couldn’t possibly 
be able to come over. Can I leave now, sir? I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Chairman, I have particular business 
to-morrow in Boscrea. 

8894. "Mr. Waters, q.c. — At what hour do you 
want to go away ? — I want to go by the next train ; 
about four o’clock I should say. 

8895. I think we shall be able to dismiss you by 
that time, but it will be only to let you go for a day ; 
because if Mr. Larkin comes here, or if he does not 
come here, we may want you again. We can discharge 
you for to-morrow. I suppose it will not be neces- 
sary to send over for you, but that it will be sufficient 
for the secretary to write you a letter? — Oh, certainly; 
and if you wish I will have Mr. Larkin to come here. 

8896. We want Mr. Larkin ? — If you put the mat- 
ter in my hands I will have Mr. Larkin come here to- 
morrow. That will save you the trouble of sending. 

8897. We have not sent him a summons yet? — 
There will be no necessity to send him a summons. I 
will write to him to come, and he will come. 

8898. We cannot rest on that. We will serve him 
with a summons in the ordinary way ; because if you 
wrote to him, and he was not served with a summons, 
he could not be punished for non-attendance, as he will 
be if he does not come. I shall, however, feel obliged 
if in. addition you will write to him ? — I will write to 
him from this town before I leave it. If you give me 
a sheet of paper I will do it this moment for you. 

8699. You are not going away at present, until a 
•little 1 later. 


Nirtii Day. 
October 13. 

Captain 
Dudly Byrne, 


-Yes,- 


You are a voter on the Commons, I believe ? 

v. 

Were you a voter in 1865? — Yes, your 


Patrick Ealloran sworn; examined by .Mr. Waters, q.c. 

Patrick 

8904. How much were you paid? — -I was paid LI 5. Halloran. 
He left town in March and returned again to town in 
April. I went to him and stated to. him Imet some disap- 
pointment in regard to stock. and wanted. money badly, 
so he gave me £15 for a certain rise. 

8905. Is that a second £15 ? — -No,, sir. 

8906. Only £15 altogether ? — Yes, sir. 

8907. Did you get more than £15 ? — No ; only as 
there was a holyday approaching I came to him for an 
order to get some drink to keep the men out of the 


1865?— Mr. 


worship. 

8902. For whom did you vote 
.O’Beirne, sir. 

8903. What did you get for that? — -I was employed 
as a c agent in ’65 ; I was required by Mr. Johnson, 
Hicl was employed as an agent on the 17th of March 
*?y Mi-. J ohnson. 
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Ninth Day. town. I asked for an order and he said he would give 
_ - me no order, but he would give me money to get it. 

O a *r‘ S . gohe(1M . 

Patrick 8908. How much money did he give you ? — He gave 

Halloran. me £- 2 . 

8909. That is £17 altogether you got from Mr. 
Johnson, or anyone? — That is all the money ever I 
received. I voted in 1857 and 1859 and that is all I 
ever got. 

8910. Was there ever money lent to you? — No, sir. 

8911. Did you ever pass a bill?— No, sir. 

S912. You heard that there was money going at 
the election ? — I did ; every election since Mr. Perrin 
was returned I heard money talked of. 

8913. Did you hear of money at Lanigan’s election 
in 1859? — Weill did not. There was some allusion 
made to money. I could hear something about it, but 
I took no heed of it. 

8914. Would you refuse money if it was offered to 
you ? — I would if I did not wish to support the candi- 
date. 

8915. But from one of your own principles would 
you take money if it was offered ? — Begor it is very 
like I would, sir. 

8916. Do you know if many of the men on the Com- 
mons got money for voting at the last election? — I 
didn’t hear that any man on the Commons got money 
at the last election. 

8917. Oh, you did? — I might hear it from the boys 
and the mob of them. 

8918. Did you not hear that two or three men of 
the Commons swore that you said they got money? 
— Oli, I did, and at the time of the petition, and I heard 
it before the election, and at the time of Perrin I heard 
talks of it, but no more than that I don’t know. 


8919. Would you take -money yourself if you were 
offered it ? — Begor I may, sir. 

8920. And Mr. Munster was of the same politics as 
Mr. O’Beirne ? — Mr. O’Beirne was a tried man, sir. 

8921. But Mr. Munster was of the same politics was 
he not? — That he wasn’t : I don’t know. 

8922. On the virtue of your oath was there not £30 
between them ? — There was, and £5,000 between them • 
and there was a cheque of £5,000 put into my hands 
by the agents of Mr. Munster it didn’t entice me. 

S923. A cheque for £5,000 put into your hands?— 
Yes, sir. 

8924. By whom? — By Mr. Michael Laffan. He 
didn’t entice me in the least, sir. 

8925. Where did he show you the cheque for £5,000 ? 
— At the cross of the Commons, sir, and he went out 
to canvass the men. 

8926. Did he show it to others there ? — I cannot say. 

8927. Were there others present when you saw it? 
—No. 

8928. Only the two of you together? — Only the two 
together. I disapproved of people going into a carnage 
to him just like going to confession to a priest. I dis- 
approved of parties wanting me to go into that “ con- 
fession box as we called it. I don’t wish to apply 
names. 

8929. You do not mean any disrespect of course? — I 
do not, sir. 

8930. Why did you disapprove of it? — Because I 
said there was too much gibing and talking when any 
man would go in. They would say “ that man is mak- 
ing his confession now.” Some people asked me to go 
in and I said I would not, that I disapproved of it 
altogether. 


Gail tain 
Dudly Byrne. 


Captain Dudly Byrne interposes. 

8931. Captain Dudly Byrne . — I read in this paper, the evidence of a person named [name not understood,] 
who says that I saw him at Cunningham’s house. I wish to tell you, I was never at Cunningham’s house in 
my life. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — I beg your pardon : you cannot interrupt the examination. 


Patrick 

Halloran. 


Patrick Halloran’ s examination 

8932. Go on? — I went away from the place for 
fear I might be persuaded to go into the carriage, but 
Mr. Laffan followed me on the road above the cross, 
and spoke something regarding he never met me 
on his canvass on the Commons before, and all to that, 
and in case that I did vote for Mr. Munster or joined 
him, that I would be recompensed. 

8933. Mr. Michael Laffan said that if you voted for 
Mr. Munster you would be recompensed? — Yes, sir; 
but he didn’t mention any sum. With that he put a 
cheque of £5,000 into my hand to let me see that 
they were plenty strong in money. 

8934. Mr. Griffin. — This was Mr. Michael Laffan ? 
— Yes, sir. 

8935. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you chance to recol- 
lect upon what bank it was a cheque — did you read 
it? — 1 did, sir. 

8936. What bank was it on ? — As far as I could 
see it was on the Bank of Cashel, sir ; but I cannot 
swear to that, because I paid but very little heed to it, 
because I was not inclined to support him, and for that 
reason I paid but very little heed to it. 

8937. Which was it a cheque or a receipt for £5,000? 
— I think it was a cheque, sir. 

8938. Mr. Griffin. — What was the form of it — 
do you remember the words ? — I could not six - ; but I 
remember it was for £5,000. I am unacquainted with 
such bills altogether. I am well able to read both 
figures and writing. 

8939. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Tell me as an honest 
man, did you expect any money from Mr. O’Beirne? — 
In sixty-eight, sir ? 

8940. Yes? — No, sir. 


resumed ; by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

8941. If Mr. O’Beime was returned as a member 
still, would you not expect something from him ? — No, 
sir, because I considered Mr. O’Beirne had no money, 
and I was inclined to support him from the first day 
that he came to Cashel. 

8942. He was a stranger was he not? — Hewasnot, 
sir ; I voted for him in ’65. Before ever he came 
I signed a requisition to bring him to Cashel in ’64. 
I think I was bound to support him. 

8943. Did you ever vote for Mr. Lanigan? — I 
think I did, sir, in ’59. 

8944. Why did you leave Mr. Lanigan who was a 
countryman of yours ?— Mr. Lanigan stated in Tem- 
plemore on a certain occasion, that he was under no 
compliment to any man in the Commons for returning 
him. He stated that in the presence of men from 
Templemore, and they circulated it when they returned, 
what he told them, that he was not under any compli 
ment to any man on the Commons for his return, because 
he said if it was contested it would be as it was before. 

8945. Was it that that turned you against him? — 
It was that, sir ; for there was a party to oppose the 
town that wanted to return a party to represent them, 
and so they sent for Mr. O’Beime and wanted to 
return Mr. O’Beime to be independent to them. 

8946. Did you hear of any other voters on the 
Commons asking or expecting money? — No, sir. 

8947. Do you mean to say that none of them got 

money from Mr. O’Beirne at the last election?—! 
couldn’t say but every man there was as much in- 
clined to support Mr. O’Beime as myself. ( 

8948. We all know that they got money in ’65 
from Mr. O’Beime ? — I never heard it until the time 
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of the petition it was reported they got money, but I 
knew nothing about it. 

8949. Sure the bills are here in court? — So i see 

^8950. Mr. Griffin.— Did you never hear of these 
bills being passed in 1865 ? — No, sir, nor never told any 
person that I got any money myself, that I got £15 
from Mr. Johnson, because he told me. 

8951. Mr. Waters, q.c. — What did Mr. Johnson 
tell you not to tell?— Not to tell anyone that I got 
this money, “ but, ” says he to me, “ if others knew it 
they would expect to get the same. 

8952. Did you see Mr. Byrne that was examined 
here before you?— Yes, your worship. 

8953. Did you ever see him canvassing at the 

election?— I see him at my house. 

8954. At your house? — Yes, sir, himself and 
Patrick Laffan came to my house. 

8955. Was he canvassing you? — He wasn’t, sir > 
rather retaining. 

8956. What did he do %— Captain Byrne and Mr. 
Patrick Laffan came to my house, and they told me 
they would give me a cheque for some money. I re- 
fused to take a cheque. 

8957. What did they say the cheque was for?— if 1 
could keep my neighbours together, sir- — that’s all 
they mentioned — and that I would give them an 
account of it. 

8958. How much did they offer you a cheque tor ! 
— Five guineas, sir. 

8959. Was that the only cheque they offered you? 
—That’s all, sir. 

8960. And you say you refused it?— I did, sir, 
different times. Mr. Leahy then and the children 
were about the house at the time, and Mr. Leahy 
called out the children with him to show him some- 
thing about the place, and left Mr. Patrick Laffan 
and myself together. 

8961. Was Mr. Leahy along -with them? — He was, 

8962. Then Mr. Leahy and Mr. Laffan were to 
gether?— Not Mr. Leahy, but Mr. Byrne that was here 
on the table. 

8963. Mr. Byrne?—' Yes, sir. 

8964. Mr. Byrne took your children out ? — Yes, sir. 

8965. Why did he take them out?— I suppose he 
thought I had a delicacy before the family. 

8966. And he wanted to have no persons there 
between you and Mr. Laffan ?— That’s what I con- 
sidered, sir. 

8967. Was it after he took out the children that 
Mr. Laffan offered you a cheque? — It was, sir. 

8968. I believe you got a cheque in the end?— I 

did, sir, but never acted. . 

8969. Did you get cash for it?— No, sir ; I came in 
one day and offered it to Mr. Michael Laffan and he 
refused to take it. 


1 ,- >3 


8970. Who told you to do that ? — I was noticed that Ninth 
it was illegal. 

8971. When ?— The very same day. 

8972. Who gave you the notice that it was illegal ? Patrick 
— I was served with notice by a man I think of the !!ill|onl| i 
name of Keeffe. He was sent out from Mr. O’Beirne, 

I believe not to take this. 

8973. He was a friend of Mr. O’Beirne’s? — Yes. 

8974. And he went to apprise you not to take 
this ? — Yes. 

8975. After seeing him you came and offered the 
cheque to Mr. Laffan ? — Yes. 

8976. And he would not take it from you? — No, 

8977. Was Mr. Byrne there when he offered you 
the cheque ? — He was there when he first offered it. 

8978. And it was after your refusal he called the 
children out ? — As far as I can recollect it was, sir. 

8979. Mr. T.affkn wishes to have these questions 
put to you, , and I have no objection to put them. 

You said on the day Mr. Munster was there in his 
carriage that you went away and Mr. Laffan followed 
yoil? — Yes, sir. 

8980. And that he said if you voted for Mr. Mun- 
ster you would be recompensed? — Yes. 

8981. Mr. Laffan wants to ask you, whether, what 
he asked you was to become an agent? — I could take 
it in that sense, and I would be well recompensed if I 
joined their body. 

8982. Did he say if you voted? — I couldn’t say, 
but if I joined their body. 

8983. If you became one of his supporters ?— Yes. 

8984. You would not swear he said a word about 
your vote? — I couldn’t swear, sir. 

8985. Did he say a word about making you an- 
agent? — He employed it in some sort of way : if I joined 
their party and done what I could in favour of them 
that I would be recompensed. 

8986. Was it for doing that he said you would be 
recompensed ? — I suppose it was, sir. 

8987. Did he then say that he could give no 
money? — No, sir ; I didn’t ask any money. 

8988. Did he say that he could not give any 
money? — I don’t suppose he did, sir. 

8989. Did this all occur when he showed you what 
you call the cheque for £5,000 1— Yes, sir. That is all 
the conversation I ever had with an agent of Mr. 
Munster from that day to this, and didn’t want it then 
either. 

8990. Have you told me all you know ?— Indeed I 
did, sir. 

8991. Mr. Griffin. — Did you go to anyone to know 
if the service of the summons on Sunday was of no 
value ? — Indeed I didn’t, sir. Sure I appeared on it, 
sir ; I was in here on Monday morning, sir. 


Mrs. Caroline Emery sworn ; 


8992. You went to Sorrel-hill, Mr. Dudly Byrne’s 
place, yesterday?— I did. 

8993. What time did you leave Cashel? — By the 
train that left sometime about two. 

8994. You had a conversation with Mr. Byrne? — Y es. 

8995. What took you to his place?— I took a letter. 


8996. A letter?— Yes. 

8997. From whom did you get that letter? — Miss 

Sterne. . , . 

8998. To whom was the letter directed?— 1 think it 
was directed to Mr. Munster [witness hands in a letter 
addressed to “ Henry Munster, esq.”] 

8999. Was that your only business m going over to 

Mr. Byrne? No; I told him that his name had been 

mentioned in the court. 

9000. Who told you to tell Mr. Byrne that?— I 
don’t know that I was told to tell him, but I told it 
because I knew it. 

9001. You were not in court yesterday ?— No. 


examined by Mr. Molloy. Mrs. C 

9002. How did you ascertain it ? — Miss Sterne told Emel 

9003. Had she been in court yesterday? — I don’t 
know. 

9004. Some person must have told you to tell Mr. 

Byrne that his name was mentioned %— I don’t think 
Miss Sterne-told me to tell it, but I know I told him 
in speaking ; I don’t think I was told to tell him— I 
believe not. 

9005. To whom did Miss Sterne desire you to give 
these letters ? — To Captain Byrne. 

9006. Did you get any other message ? — Yes ; I was 
told that he might see Mr. Power about something ; I 
didn’t read it ; I don’t know what it is. 

9007. Is there not a postal communication between 
Cashel and Mr. Byrne’s residence?— I don’t know : I 
am almost a stranger here. 

9008. How long did you stop at Captain Byrne’s ? 

—I think until a few minutes past six. 

z 
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Ninth Day. 9009. Had you any conversation 'with any person 
_ ~ except Mr. Byrne? — With his family. 

closer . 9010. Did you tell them how his name was mentioned 

Mrs. Caroline in connexion with the Cashel election ? — No ; I should 
Emery. think not. I think it was mere general conversation. 

9011. Did you tell them all about how the “ man in 
the moon ” was found out? — No ; I said his name was 
mentioned as having sent the man in the moon. 

9012. Did you ask any person who the man in the 
moon was ? — No. 

9013. To whom besides Captain Byrne did you speak 
of what occurred here yesterday ? — I don’t know that 
I did to anyone except the family. 

9014. Did he ask you was the man’s name ascer- 
tained? — No, he never asked me the question — he 
never said that. 

9015. Did Mr. Byrne read these letters? — Yes. 

9016. And gave them back to you? — Yes. 

9017: Did you get a message from any person to 
bring to Mr. Byrne? — To Mr. Byrne ? 

9018. Yes, to Captain Byrne? — No. 

9019. Do you know now whether there was a 
message sent by any person else to Mr. Byrne %— I 
don’t think so ; I don’t know. 

9020. Did you bring a letter or message to any 
person else besides Mr. Byrne? — No, that was the only 
letter I took. 

9021. Mr. Griffin. — At what o’clock did you start 
from this to Captain Byrne’s ? — :I think about twenty 
minutes past twelve ; I’m not sure, but I think that 
was the time. 

9022. How long before that did you think of going 
over there ? — I don’t know about the time ; it was 
not very, very long, I think. 

9023. When was it arranged that you were to go? 
— That I don’t know. Miss Sterne asked me a little 
time before I went. 

9024. How long before you went did Miss Stearn 
ask you to go ?— Perhaps an hour. 

9025. Could you say it was so long as an hour ? — I 
think it was an hour; but I’m not sure. I didn’t 
know there was any importance attached to it. 

9026. It was Miss Sterne told you Captain Byrne’s 
name was mentioned in connexion with the man in the 
moon ? — Yes. 

9027. When did she mention that ? Did she mention 
it at the moment that she told you to go to Captain 
Byrne? — Yes, it was I think about the same time. 

9028. You think then that she told you about 
Captain Byrne’s being mentioned, and requested you to 
take this letter to him about the same time?— Very 
nearly, I think. I can’t say how many minutes be- 
tween them. 

9029. Did Miss Sterne tell you, or did you know it 
from any other source, that a summons was being sent 
for Captain Byrne ? — No ; I hadn’t the least idea. 


9030. You do not know whether he was summoned 
or not? — No. 

9031. Mr. Molloy. — Did any person accompany 
you ? — No. 

9032. Was there anything in this envelope except 
the two papers that are here now ? — I think not ; I’m 
sure not, because I saw them. 

9033. And you were simply to give the documents 
to Mr. Byrne? — Yes. 

9034. Mr. Griffin. — What did Miss Sterne say? 

She asked me to take this over and to say that she 
thought Captain Byrne could do something with Mr. 
Power. 

9035. Mr. Molloy. — But there must have been some 
other paper besides these two in the envelope ? — There 
may have been, but I didn’t see any other. 

9036. You did not take them out? — No. 

9037. Then for all you know there might have been 
some other 'paper inside ? — I don’t think there could 
have been, because Captain Byrne took them out and 
read them while I was present. 

9038. And handed them back ? — And handed them 
back. 

9039. Did you return directly from Templemore 
station to Goold’s Cross ? — No, there was no train. 
The train only came to Thurles. I could only come by 
the mail train. To avoid that I came by Thurles. 

9040. Did you take a car from Templemore to 
Thurles ? — No, from Sorrell Hill to Templemore, and 
from Templemore to Thurles I came by train, and from 
Thurles I took a car to Cashel. 

9041. You had some delay in Thurles ? — I think 
not — no ; I only stepped out of the train and into the 

9042. You came by the down train from Temple- 
more to Thurles? — Yes, from Templemore to Thurles. 

9043. Does not that come to Goold’s Cross? — No, 
not the train I came by ; I couldn’t come by train unless 
I waited for the mail, I think. That would only reach 
Cashel some time past eleven at night. 

9044. Mr. Griffin. — Did Miss Sterne speak about 
this document — did she merely send you as a mes- 
senger— she did not say they were important? — She 
didn’t say anything about them. 

9045. Mr. Molloy. — When you got out of the train 
at Thurles, where did you go to ? — To Cashel. 

9046. Did you drive straight to Cashel? — Yes. 

9047. Without any stoppage on the way? — Yes. 

9048. Or without any communication with any 
person on the way ? — Yes. 

9049. Do you know whether the car that brought 
you from Sorrel Hill to Thurles, brought a message 
for any person ? — I don’t know. It was the same car 
that I took from Templemore. This car waited for me. 


James Burns. James Burns sworn; examined by Mr. Molloy. 

9050. What are you, Mr. Burns? — A saddler. “Mr.Laffan,”saidI, “ is the man I told.” “Well,” says 

9051. You have a vote? — Yes. he, “whoever Mr. Laffan brings, you will vote for?” 

9052. For whom did you vote at the last election ? “ No,” said I, “ but the man he told me.” He asked 

— For Mi’. Munster. me why would I vote for a stranger ? I said, “because 

9053. Mr. Munster dealt with you ? — Yes. I promised him.” Mr.O’BeimecameandItoldhim;“all 

9054. Did you get anything for your vote? — No. right,” said he, “I’ll not press you.” He came several 

9055. Were you promised anything for your vote ? times, but didn’t come to ask me the second time, but he 

— Never. came. “ I come,” says he, “ for a shake of the hand with 

9056. Who canvassed you ? — Mr. Munster and Mr. you.” 

Laffan. Mr. Laffan canvassed me first. 9061. Did you vote in 1865 ? — No. 

9057. Mr. Michael Laffan? — Yes. 9062. Were you living in Cashel ? — No. 

9058. When was that ? — At the fust onset of it. 9063. In the same house ? — No. 

9059. Was Mr. Munster in Cashel at that time ? — 9064. No person belonging to you voted in 1865 ? — 

No. N o — no person belonging to me. 

9060. What did you tell Mr. Laffan when he called ? 9065. Mr. Munster bought goods from you ? — Yes. 

— I told him I’d vote for him. Mr. O’Beirne came to 9066. How much? — a saddle, aside-saddle, and a lot 

me and I told him I promised another. No, Mi - , of other affairs — horse clothing and lots of things. 
Scully was the second that asked me. I told him I 9067. Was it you that made the saddle for the mule . 
promised Mr. Munster. “ Sure he’s not here,” said he ; — No, but the saddle made was used on the mule though. 
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9068. How much did you get for wliat you supplied 
fllr. Munster ? — I got £25 for a double set of harness, 
£4 for a saddle, and £6 10s. for a side-saddle, and I 
believe £1 5s. for two sheets, 7s. 6 d., rollers, and 5s. for 
head collars, and any man has to pay the same thing 
for them. 

9069. When was the set of double harness bought ? 
Before the election. 

9070. How long before the election 1 ? — 0,1 couldn’t 
say. I know the time. I have it in my book. 

9071. Who paid you for them 1 ! — Miss Steam gave 
me a cheque. Miss Stearn gave me all I believe, and 
paid me for the other things — yes, for everything that 
was got. 

9072. Have you told us all the dealings you had 
with Mr. Munster, or any pei-son connected with him ? 
—Yes. 

9073. All 1 — All. 

9074. Do you know of none other? — None other 
whatever. 

9075. Is your ■wife alive ? — I have no wife. 

907 6. Is your mother alive ? — Yes. 

9077. Had she any dealings with Mr. Munster? — 
Not that I know. 

9078. Do you know of any furniture being sold or 
hired to Mr. Munster? — I lent some furniture. 


9079. Now, when I asked you before why did not Ninth Dat. 

you tell me that ? — I didn’t think of it. October 13 

9080. You have a bad memory ? — No ; I don’t say I 

have a bad one. J ames Burns - 

9081. Why did not you tell about the hiring of the 
furniture ? — I didn’t hire them — I lent them. 

9082. What furniture did you lend? — Six chairs 
and a table. 

9083. When did you lend them ? — The day he came 
over himself, I think. 

9084. When was that ? — Just before the election. 

9085. What sort of chairs were they? — Ordinary 
chairs, the same as this [exhibiting the witness’ chair.] 

9086. He has them still ? — No; he had them during 
the election. I sent for them back again. I believe he 
knew nothing about it — it was Mr. Laffan, I believe. 

9087. You or your mother got nothing for lending 
these chairs? — Never, on my word made any money 
about them. 

9088. Did your mother get anything for them ? — 

Not that I know. 

9089. Did she receive any present from any person 
connected with Mr. Munster? — Not that I know. I 
saw no such things in the place. 


Edward Walshe sworn : examined bv Mr. Griffin. 


9090. Your name is Edward Walshe ? — Yes, sir. 

9091. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
—For Mr. Munster, sir. 

9092. You have got a house in the Main-street ? — 
Yes. 

9093. Had you any negotiation about letting it at 
the last election ? — No ; only Mr. Laffan came to me 
one night about nine or ten o’clock, I believe. 

9094. Which Mr. Laffan’s? — Mi-. Michael Laffan. 

9095. What did he say to you ? — “ Good night, 
Ned,” says he. “ Good night, sir,” says I. “ I think,” 
says he, “ this would be a good place for a tally-room.” 
“ I believe it would,” says I. “ Have you any ob- 
jection?” says he. “ Not the least,” says I. 

9096. Is that all that passed at that time ? — That’s 
all that passed at that time. 

9097. Did you make any bai-gain with him as to 
wbat you were to get for the house ? — Not a bargain 
at all more than that. 

9098. Was your house used? — Yes, sir. 

9099. When was it used? — The day of the polling. 

9100. Did you get anything for the use of it? — Not 
a halfpenny, sir. 

9101. Was there no bargain for it at all ? — I made no 
bargain at all, but Mr. Laffan said he would see mefor it. 

9102. Which Mr. Laffan? — Mr. Michael Laffan. 

9103. What do you expect to get? — I will get as 
much as I can, sir. 

9104. Was there any sum mentioned to you ? — No 
sum at all. 

9105. Did you send in a claim? — I did. 

9106. How much was the claim for ? — Fifty pounds. 

9107. Do you think that a fail- piice ? — I think it 
would. 

9108. Under all the circumstances? — Yes. 

9109. Would you charge £50 for it if you had voted 
for Mr. O’Beirne ? — I wouldn’t vote for Mr. O’Bcirne, 
at all, sir. 

9110. As another witness said, you would not con- 
sider it an honest thing to let your house to one and 
to vote for another? — No, I wouldn’t. I would be 
very sorry to do that. 

9111. You expect to get £50 ? — They may be cut- 
ting me, sir. 

9112. You would take forty-five ? — I 'will if I get it. 

9113. Mr. Molloy. — How was your house used the 
day of the polling? — Three clerks there, sir. 

9114. How many voters went into it? — I couldn’t 
tell you, for I came to the court-house and never was 
present. I didn’t mind the day after. 

c 


9115. How 1 ong were the three clerks there ? — They 
were there until the court was over here — four o’clock, 
I suppose. 

9116. Had you a vote in 1865 ? — I had, sir. 

9117. How did you vote then? — For Lanigau. I 
had a vote since Perrin was here. I stuck to Sir 
Timothy O’Brien and John Lanigan, and I never got 
twopence from any of them. 

9118. For voting at theelections? — Forall my votes. 

9119. Was this the first time that your house was 
taken? — Yes, sir. 

9120. Was it never taken before? — Never taken 
before. 

9121. Did you not know that houses were taken, 
and that that was a way to pay people for voting? — 
They never took the house from me before, any of 
them. 

9122. Did you not know when your house was 
taken that the vote would go along with it? — Some 
people set their houses and voted for others after. I 
seen them doing that. 

9123. Who? — Oh the man is dead now — a man 
of the name of Doyle. He let his house to Sir Timothy 
O’Brien, and voted for Mr. Hemphill after. 

9124. Did you know that it was a way of getting 
votes, to take a man’s house, and pay him for the house, 
in order to get his vote ? — It might be, sir. 

9125. Did you know it? — I heard talk of it. 

9126. Did you write out the claim yourself that you 
sent in? — No, six-. 

9127. Who wrote it for you? — My daughter. 

9128. How much did you put down in it? — £50. 

9129. Did you ask for payment ? — Well, I asked 
Mr . Laffan some time after and he said he would see 
me all right. That’s all ; I never minded. 

9130. You asked him only once? — I did, and the 
next time he told me my claim was on the list. 

9131. Did he say at what time you would be paid ? 
—No. 

9132. When did you send in the claim? — I believe 
it was in December. 

9133. Did you go to him after that? — I never went 
to his house, but I met him at my own door when he 
would go by. 

9134. How soon after sending in your claim? — 
Well, I couldn’t really say that. I suppose it may be 
about a month. 

9135. Did you ever speak to any person at all but 
Mr. Michael Laffan ? — I never spoke to Mr. Munster 
or anyone else, but only to him. 


Kdward 

Walslie. 
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Ninth Day. 


Oeb'hcr 13. 
K'l w.inl 


9136. Mr. Waters, q.c. — It is a hard thing to keep 
you out of your money all this time ? — I am kept, out 
of it, sir. 

9137. Did you never press to be paid? — Never, sir. 

9138. Mr. Griffin. — Did Mr. Laffan give you any 
reason why you would not he paid? — He told me he 
couldn’t pay me until after the petition. 

9139. Did you ask him since the petition? What 
did he say then? Did he tell you you would not he 
paid until after the Commission? — After the Commis- 
sion, and it is in this way they humbugged me. 

[Mr. Laffan . — I should like to have hiip asked 
whether I told him, after the Commission, or what I did 
say]. 

9140. Mr. Waters, q.c. — When you applied to Mr. 
Laffan on one of these occasions for payment, you said 


he told you you could not he paid until after the 
petition? — Yes, sir. 

9141. Have you any doubt he said that? — No, sir. 

9142. When did he say that? — I couldn’t recollect 
that, sir. After the petition then I spoke to him 

9143. Where? — In the street, at my own door. 

9144. What did he say then exactly? — He said 
that my name was on the list. “ All right,” says I, that 
way. Then I asked him after, sir, and he said there 
could be nothing done until after the Commission. 

9145. When did he say that to you? — Well, I 
couldn’t say when he said it. 

9146. You have no doubt whatever ho said it? — 0, 
he said it. 

9147. You are quite sure of that? — I am, sir. 


Captain 
Dmlly Byrne. 


Captain Dudly Byrne 

9148. Captain Byrne. — Since I was here you received . 
the evidence of a person named Halloran. 

9149. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I cannot have you coming 
up every moment. I asked yon with regard to Hal- 
loran. I asked you distinctly did you go to Halloran’s 
house, and you said you did not. Halloran came up 
and swore you did go to his house, that Mr. Laffan 
accompanied you, that Mr. Laffan in your presence 
offered him money, that he refused, that then you took 
his children out, and that Mr. Laffan in the absence 
of you and the children offered him money again ? — 
Will you allow me now to say a word ? 

9150. I will not? — I think that is very arbitrary. I 
live a long distance from here. It is very arbitrary, 

9151. I asked you if you ever went to Halloran’s 
house ? — I don’t know that I did, sir. I beg your 
pardon if I am wrong. I beg distinctly and respectfully 
to tell you I want no favour but sample justice. He 
said, if I am rightly informed, that Mr. Patrick Laffan 
tendered to him a cheque, and that I took his children, 
and was outside with them when he tendered the 
cheque, and that I took his children out of the house 


again presents himself, 
while Mr. Laffan was making arrangements with him, 
or something to that effect. On my solemn oath I was 
not present when he ever offered him a cheque, or one 
single: farthing of money, and on my solemn oath I 
never took his children out of the house. I want to 
go from this court without any imputation of what 
- does not actually belong to me. 

9152. Mr. Griffin. — Were you never present when 
Mr. Laffan tendered a cheque to anybody? — So help 
me God I never was present, nor never saw it, and I 
defy in this open court any man to prove it. 

9153. Mr. Waters, q.c. — If you wish to give evi- 
dence you must do it quietly. I will not allow that 
declamatory manner at all ?- — I apologize for it, sir ; I 
don’t wish to be derogatory to you or your brother 
Commissioners, but I must feel hurt when I hear 
those things asserted of me which are neither true in 
fact or any other way. 

9154. Did I ask you if you got a letter yesterday by 
Mrs. Emery ? — I did, sir ; I got two letters. 

9155. Enclosed in one envelope? — Yes, sir. 

9156. Did you get anything more than the two 
enclosures? — Nothing in the world, sir. 


T)r. Michael 
Phelan 


Dr. Michael Phelan Gormack sworn ; examined br Mr. Molloy. 


9157. How long have you been an elector of Cashel? 
— About twenty-seven years. 

9158. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
— Mr. Munster. 

9159. For whom did you vote in 1865 ? — In 1865 I 
did not vote at all. I had been ill at that time. 

9160. How did you vote in 1859? — In 1859 ? I don’t 
know whether I voted on that occasion or not. 

9161. Did you ever vote for John Lanigan? — No. 

9162. You did not ? — N o. 

9163. Was the election of 1865, the only election 
in Cashel at which you did not vote ? — I am not quite 

9164. Who canvassed you for Mr. Munster? — No 
person. 

9165. No person? — No. 

9166. You were not canvassed by Mr. Munster, or 
by any person on his behalf?— -I do not recollect that 
I was. 

9167. When did you make up your mind to vote 
for Mr. Munster ? — Some short time after he came here. 

9168. You took a warm interest in his election? — I 
did. 

9169. What were you doing at Corcoran’s hotel 
before the election, on the morning of the polling? — 
Well, I was asked to see a person who had got ill there, 
and I delayed there during the night, until morning. 

9170. You went to attend a person on the evening 
before, who got ill? — I was in the hotel. I was upstairs 
and called down to see a man who had got a weakness 
or was inclined to faint. 


9171. You did not go to Corcoran’s hotel for the 
purpose of seeing this man who was ill ? — No, I was 
upstairs at the time and came down. 

9172. .What time was it when you went to Cor- 
coran’s hotel 1 — It was nightfall, I think— rather late. 

9173. And you remained until daylight next morn- 
ing?— I did. 

9174. What part of the house were you in ? — I was 
upstairs, and downstairs occasionally. 

9175. What were you doing downstairs? — Looking 
after this man on two or tlmee occasions. I went 
upstairs and lay on the sofa. 

9176. What was the matter with the man? — He 
was inclined to faint. I prescribed a little stimulant 
for him — some brandy. 

9177. Was he p. voter? — He was a voter, I think, 
from the Commons? — There was a number of men 
there, but I didn’t know them. 

9178. In the room upstairs, who were with you? — 
Mr. Leahy was there, and the two Mr. Laffans I think. 
I could not exactly recollect every person passing in 
and out. There were a number of persons passing up 
and downstairs. 

9179. Did you see Mr. Watkins ?— Yes. 

9180. And Mr. Scully? — Yes, Mr. Jerome Scully. 

9181. Was not Mr. Dudley Byrne there?- — I am 
not quite distinct. He may have been there. There 
was such a number of persons passing up and down 
that I could not exactly be positive. 

9182. Was Captain Dudley Byrne there that night 
or in the morning? — He may have been there, but I 
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cannot swear positively as to whether he was or was 
not. 

9183. What was Mr. Patrick Laffan doing there ? — 
I could not tell you, I saw him there. 

9184. Did you see Patrick Cunningham come to 
him 1 — I did, two or three times. 

9185. Did you see any persons passing to the upper 
story of the house, from the drawing-room? — No, 
unless the servants, I do not recollect. 

9186. You have a family? — I have. 

9187. Did you receive any favours or compliments 
from Mr. Munster? — No. 

9188. Any presents? — I never received a- favour 
since I became an elector in Cashel from any candidate. 

9189. Did any of your family ? — With the exception 
of a mere trifle. There were some presents made after 
a bazaar, perhaps worth a few shillings. There was a 
little workbox my daughter got. 

9190. Was there a watch ? — No ; there was a box of 
pins and a box of needles, I think a travelling rug ; 
some trifling things after the bazaar — the bazaar in 
Thurles, and I think a bazaar in Dublin. 

9191. Were any of your family at the bazaar in 
Dublin? — No, but Mr. Munster had some small 
articles that were bought in for him or not sold, which 
lie distributed about town. He made presents to seve- 
ral parties in Cashel, electors and non-electors. He 
sent a work-box to my daughter, or Mrs. Cormack, I 
am not sure which. 

9192. He made presents to people in Cashel ? — Yes, 
electors and non-electors. 

9193. Had you any dealings with Mr. Munster ? — 
No dealings connected with the election. 

9194. Connected with the election or otherwise? — 
None whatever. 

9195. Had you any money transactions with Mr. 
Munster ? — Before the election ? 

9196. Before or after ? — Oh yes, I had, a long time 
after. 

9197. What were they?— There was a loan on pro- 


9198. What was the amount of the loan? — About 
£160 or £165, I am not quite sure which. 

9199. When wasthe loan ? — On the 31st December. 

9200. A loan on mortgage ? — Yes. 

9201. It was you that proposed to Mr. Munster to 
lend it ? — It was. 

9202. Besides that loan on the 31st December, had 
you any other money transactions ? — Yes, another loan 
on a different property. 

9203. You gave him a security for it ? — Yes. 

9204. What was the amount of it ? — The first was 
an insurance for £600 — one of my insurances. 

9205. Did he lend you £600 ?— No, £165. 

9206. Is that in addition to the loan of £165 you 
spoke of? — No, that is the loan I spoke of. 

9207. You told me there was a loan on the 31st 
December ? — Yes, for £160 or £165. 

9208. I asked you had you any other money trans- 
actions with him, and you said a loan on other pro- 
perty ? — Yes. 

9209. What was the amount of that transaction ? — 


£120. 

9210. What was the date of it? — I forget exactly 
now — some time in May or June. 

9211. May or June last? — Yes, in this year. 

9212. Had you any other transactions with him ? — 
No, except an occasional fee. 

9213. How much did you receive in fees from him ? 
— I cannot be quite positive — only a few pounds. 

9214. I suppose that was for professionally attend- 
ing Mr. Munster ? — Attending Mr. Munster and other 
members of his family, also one or two poor persons. 

• 9215. Did you receive any other money from Mr. 
Munster, except the £165 and £120, and those fees? 
— I do not recollect. 

9216. Did he ever lend you any other money? — 
No. 

9217. Did any person, connected with Mr. Munster, 
lend you money ? — No. 


9218. Was the £165 paid in one sum ? — This loan Ninth Dat. 
of 31st December? No, it was paid in different sums, — 

_ , * Uetober 13. 

I believe. 

9219. Was it all paid before the 31st December ? — Dr. Michael 
No, subsequently ; paid on the 31st ; it was paid by Phelan 
cheques, I think, by Miss Sterne. 

9220. And who paid the £120? — It was paid in 
different payments ; there were different payments 
made — some to my daughter, and some to myself. I 
have not a correct account of the payment, but it was 
in several sums. 

9221. Were you to pay interest on this loan ? — Yes, 

5 per c^nt. 

9222. Half-yearly? — No, yearly. 

9223. When does the year’s interest become due ? — 

The 31st December next. 

9224. What was the amount of the fees that you 
received ? — Well, I cannot be positive. 

9225. Did they exceed £10? — No, I do not think 
they did. 

9226. They were under £10 ? — They did not exceed _ 
it. No, they were about £10 I think. They were so 
few that I did not keep an account of them. 

9227. I see here on the 2nd January, 1869, under 
the head of travelling, charities, and other payments at 
Cashel after the election, “ January 2nd, Doctor Cor- 
mack, £9 ; ditto, ditto, £36, value received.” What 
was the value for this £45 ? — The insurance. 

9228. Did you not say that that transaction was 
completed on the 31st December ? — The loan was nego- 
tiated on the 31st December, and there were different 
payments made after. 

9229. I thought you said that the £165 transaction 
was completed on the 31st December ? — On the 31st 
December. 

9230. And the money paid ? — Not all the money 
paid. 

9231. How much remained unpaid then? — I could 
not tell you exactly ; but it was all paid up subse- 
quently in different sums. I 'gave him a £600 insu- 
rance. 

9232. It is entered in another part as a loan?— 

Yes, it is as a loan on the insurance or mortgage ; it 
is rather a mortgage I should say. I handed over my 
policy of insurance to Mr. Munster’s solicitor. 

[The short-hand writer reads question and answer 
No. 9219.] 

9233. Mr. Waters, q.c.— You said the £165 was 
paid on the 31st December, do you wish to alter that ? — 

I wish to alter that. The amount was negotiated on the 
31st December. I handed in my policy of insurance 
to Mr. Munster’s solicitor on the 31st December. 

9234. And you- say the £45 paid afterwards was 
part of it? — I am not quite positive. 

9235. Do you say that the £45 paid after the 31st 
December formed portion of that money ? — Decidedly. 

9236. In short, did you get any money from Mr. 

Munster except what is ..included in that amount ? 

No, but that £165. 

9237. You were asked by Mr. Molloy if your 
daughter went to a bazaar in Dublin, and I think you 
said “ No ?” — To a Dublin bazaar ? 

9238. Yes. Mr. Munster wishes to have that ques- 
tion repeated. Did Miss Cormack go with a party to 
a bazaar in Dublin in December, and to Cork at 
Easter ? — She did ; she went to Dublin. 

9239. And to Cork?— And to Cork. 

9240. Did you forget that?— I did. I have been 

up two nights: My memory is defective. 

9241. Mr. Munster. — Would you ask him, sir, did 
he go with my children and with Miss Cormack on 
the 31st December? — Witness. — I did. 

9242. Mr. Molloy.— Do you know of any other 
persons— ladies from Cashel, going to the bazaar in 
Dublin? — Mrs. Boyton. 

9243. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did your daughter go at 
Mr. Munster’s expense to Dublin, and to Cork after- 
wards?— I could not tell you whether she went at 
mine ; I could not tell you. 

9244. Mr. Munster wishes you to be asked, did not 
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Mr. Munster lend you money on a policy of insurance 
on an ofiice of which he was a director ? — Yes. 

! 9245. Did not Mr. Munster also advance money 
on deposit of a lease 1 — Yes. 

9246. With arrangement for future advances ? — 
That is the second loan. 

9247. Mr. Munster. — Please also ask if he did not 
go to Dublin to see my solicitor, Mr. O’Hagan, on the 
subject? — Witness. — Yes, certainly ; that was the day 
it was negotiated. 

9248. Mr. Griffin. — When was that loan first 
spoken of? — I think it was on the 30th. 

9249. You never said anything to Mr. Munster or 
any of his agents about borrowing money before that 
time ? — I do not remember that I did ; I may have 
done so, perhaps a day or two before, but I do not 
recollect. 

9250. You say you did not speak to Mr. Munster 
or any of his friends about getting a loan at any time 
before the election? — I did, but not to Mr. Munster. 

9251. To whom did you speak? — To Mr. Leahy. 

9252. About what time ? — Some short time piuvious 
to the election. 

9253. Was it in October? — October or November, 
I am not quite sure which. 

9254. What did Mr. Leahy say then ? — I asked him 
if he would get a bill negotiated for me in London. 

9255. You asked Mr. Leahy?— Yes. 

9256. When you spoke to. Mr. Leahy asking him 
about getting a bill negotiated, what did he say ? — He 
said he thought he could get Mr. Munster to do it. 

9257. I suppose when j r ou spoke to Mr. Leahy you 
thought Mr. Munster would be likely to do it. You 
did not expect Mr. Leahy to become personal security 
for you ? — I thought he might, as knowing me. 

9258. "What did Mr. Leahy say to you? — He said 
he thought Mr. Munster might lend me the money. 

9259. Mr. Molloy. — H ow much of the loan was 
paid by Miss Sterne’s cheques? — I cannot recollect 
now ; I think in different small sums, as well as I can 
recollect. 

9260. Did you receive cheques from Miss Sterne? — 
Cheques, and I think some money too. 

9261. Where did you cash the cheques that you 
received from Miss Sterne? — I think the National 
Bank, Cashel. 

9262. You are certain you cashed the cheques re- 
ceived from Miss Sterne in the National Bank ? — Yes, 

I think so. 


9263. Mr. Griffin. — How was the £120 paid? It 

was paid by cheques and different sums. 

9264. It was not paid in one sum? — No; princi- 
pally, I think, to my daughter. 

9265. Is that advance on the policy guaranteed by 
your brother to Mr. Munster ? — No ; he has my policy 
of insurance. 

9266. Is there any guarantee from your eldest bro- 
ther for that advance ? — At present ? 

9267. Yes? — Not that I can recollect. 

9268. Mr. Munster. — There is a promissory note or 
bill I think?; — Witness. — The bill I gave Mr. Leahy to 
get negotiated had my name and my brother’s on it. 

9269. Mr. Griffin. — You gave that bill to Mr. 
Leahy before the election? — Before the election. I 
think I enclosed it to him to London, if I mistake not. 

9270. What was the amount of it? — A hundred 
pounds. 

[Mr. Munster. — I am wrong]. 

9271. Was Mr. Munster in Cashel when you sent 
that bill to Mr. Leahy ? — He was. 

9272. Had you any conversation with Mr. Munster 
himself about it at the time — in October or Novem- 
ber? — Yes, subsequently to my applying to Mr. 
Leahy. 

9273. In consequence of what Mr. Leahy told you, 
you had a conversation with Mr. Munster about it? — 
Yes. 

9274. Was that before the election? — Yes. 

9275. What did Mr. Munster say to you? — He 
offered to guarantee the amount through his banker in 
London. 

9276. That is, in fact, to get the bill negotiated for 
you ? — Yes. 

[Mi - . Munster. — Might I ask you to ask him if his bro- 
ther is not a perfectly solvent person]. 

9277. Your brother is a perfectly solvent person? — 
Oh, yes ; he has property for ever, unencumbered. 

9278. Had you your mind made up to vote for Mr- 
Munster at that time? — Decidedly. If I. had been 
offered £500 for supporting Mr. Munster I would not 
have voted for him — that is as a bribe — or £1,000. 

I never received anything, as I told you before, on ac- 
count of my vote as long as I am an elector of Cashel. 
It would be the very thing that would prevent me of 
voting for him if I was offered it. 


Mr. J ohn Phelan, of Main-street, was called, but did not appear. Thomas Rawlins was called, but did not appear. 


James Walsh o 


James Walshe sworn : examined bv Mr. Waters, o.c. 


9279. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
— Mr. Munster. 

9280. Did you receive any promise or consideration 
for voting for him ? — -No, sir. 

9281. None whatever? — No, sir. 

9282. Who canvassed you?— Mr. Michael Laffan. 

9283. Were you a voter on a former occasion? — 
No, sir. 

9284. Were you canvassed by anybody else? — I 
wasn’t, sir. 

9285. Tell me all that took place between you and 
Mr. Michael Laffan when he was canvassing you? — 
He told me that Mr. Munster was coming to town, 
and that he was an excellent man of large means, that 
would improve and serve the town. He asked me to 
keep myself disengaged until I would hear from him 
again. He came to me a second time then, and he was 
led to think I would vote for him. 

9286. How was he led to think you would vote for 
him ? I told him I would be happy to vote for him, 
but I didn’t say candidly I would. 

9287. Was that after Mr. Munster came?-- 1 think 
it was. 


9288. Now tell me candidly how much did you ex- 
pect for voting for him ? — I didn’t expect anything. 

9289. Nothing at all?— No. 

9290. Did auybody else canvass you but Mr. 
Michael Laffan ?— Mr. O’Beirne asked me would I vote 
for him, and I told him I would. 

9291. Did anybody else canvass you for Mr. O’Beirne 
besides himself? — No. 

9292. Was money offered to you by Mr. O’Beirne 
or any one on his behalf? — No. 

9293. What family have you? — I have one sister 
that lives with me, sir. 

9294. Have you no other family?— I have three 
more sisters in town, but they are married. 

9295. Was there any sort of consideration promised 
you for your vote? — No. 

9296. Did you ask any? — I didn’t. 

9297. When Mr. Laffan asked you the second time 
you said you thought you might vote for him ; what 
induced you to vote for him ? — Nc> consideration in- 
duced me ; I voted from myself. 

9298. You had known that Mr. O’Beirne was tho 
former member ? — I did. 
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9299. And you say no inducement of any kind 
was offered to you? — No. 

9300. Do you know did your sister get anything? 
—I know she didn’t. 

9301. Mr. Molloy. — Had you any talk with any 
of your relatives or connexions about it? — No. 

9302. Did you hear that money was going ? — I did. 

9303. How did you hear it ? — By rumour, or report. 

9304. Did any person talk to you about how you 
were to vote, except Mr. O’Beirne and Mr. Laffan ? — 
They didn’t. 

9305. No person else in the world? — No person. 

9306. You had no conversation as to how you would 
vote except with these two ? — I hadn’t ; I didn’t in- 
terfere with anything — I had business to mind. 

9307. Did any person interfere -with you or ask 
you? — No, sir. 

9308. What business are you in? — I did business 
at the time for Mr. Power in the commercial way. 


9309. A commercial traveller ? — Yes. Ninth d.w. 

9310. You had relatives that took a great interest October 13. 

in Mr. Munster’s behalf?— They may, unknown to me, , , 

I’m not aware of it. Jta-WMa 

9311. Did you know that your brother-in-law took 
a warm interest ? — I heard he did. 

9312. And did he not speak to you ? — He didn’t, 
because it was useless ; I would do what I wished my- 
self. 

9313. You never had any conversation with 
Michael O’Sullivan about how you were to vote ? — No. 

9314. And he never asked you ? — I’m not aware ; I 
think he didn’t ask me. I’m positive he didn’t, though 
I think he knew I would vote for Mr. Munster, and 
he didn’t ask me. 

9315. Did your sister tell him? — She didn’t. 

9316. Did your sister get any promise? — No ; I 
positively swear she didn’t, nor money in any way. 


Thomas Rawlins sworn; examined by Mr. Wateks, q.c. 


9317. Are you a voter of the borough of Cashel? — 
Yes, sir. 

9318. And you voted at the last election for Mr. 
Munster? — Yes, sir. 

9319. You got some money before the election? — 
Yes, sir, I did. 

9320. How much did you get? — Five pounds five, 
by my own mistake. 

9321. Is that all? — I got more after, sir. 

9322. How much did you get afterwards? — .£5 
after that again, sir. 

9323. From whom? — From Mr. Laffan — not this 
present Mr. Laffan [identifying Mr. Michael J . 
Lafian], but a brother of his. 

9324. When did you get the first five guineas? — 
Some time before the election — five guineas they called 
a detainer. 

9325. That was from Mr. Michael Laffan — was it 
not?— It was, sir. 

9326. Did Mr. Michael Laffan tell you to go any- 
where to get that money ? — He told me that I could 
cash it in the bank, sir. 

9327. Were yon ever in Mr. Meara’s house about 
that money ? — I was, sir. 

9328. How did that come to happen ? — I will tell you, 
sir, how it came. The morning of the polling, sir, he 
see me here, that I wasn’t very much inclined to give 
my vote. 

9329. Who saw you? — Mr. Laffan, sir, the way he 
tricked me in the detainer that he gave me. 

9330. I want you to come to the day of the retainer ? 
— That was the first day — the detainer. Mr. Laffan 
gave it to me at Corcoran's. He sent for me. He 
told me that Mr. Munster was a good, charitable man 
for the town. “Here,” said he, “take that.” I took 
it for a spree of drink. When I discovered the error 
of it I got uneasy, and his brother gave me £5 to keep 
counsel, not to mind speaking any more of it. No more 
I didn’t either. 

9331. Where did he give you the cheque? — In 
Corcoran’s hotel. 

9332. In Corcoran’s hotel? — Yes, sir. 

9333. Do you recollect afterwards going to Mr. 
Meara’s house ? — This was the morning of the polling. 

9334. Who told you to go to Meara’s house? — 
Mr. Laffan here, sir [identifying Mr. Michael J. 
Laffan]. 

9335. How many days was that after you got the 
cheque? — I couldn’t tell you. 

9336. About how many? — I believe ’tis about a 
fortnight. 

9337. About a fortnight after you got the cheque? 
— It would be a fortnight before the election that I got 
the detainer. 

9338. On the morning of the polling you say Mr. 
Laffan saw you were not inclined to vote ? — It appeared 


to me like that. He sent me down to Meara’s and L 
got five guineas there. 

9339. What did he tell you? — To go down to Meara’s, 
and I went down, and he reached me it in a cartridge 
and I went away — ’twas made up in a cartridge. 

9340. Then you got £5 afterwards from Mr. Patrick 
Laffan? — Before that, sir, I got it. 

9341. Did you not tell me it was before the election 
you got it? — I got £5 from Mr. Patrick Lallan before 
I got Meara’s five. 

9342. That is £15 10s. ? — £15 10s. I got, sir, alto- 
gether. 

9343. Did you get any more after the election? — 
No, sir, not a penny, 

9344. When did you get that £5 from Mr. Patrick 
Laffan ? — A few days after I got the detainer. 

9345. Where did you get it ? — Below in Corcoran’s 
house. 

9346. Who was present when Mr. Patrick Laffan 
gave you that ? — No one but myself and himself. 

9347. Did you say it was not enough ? — I told him 
wasn’t I entitled to get as much as any other. 

9348. How much did you say you heard they were 
getting ? — £30. 

9349. Did you tell him you expected £30? — He 
said if I kept counsel until the election was over I would 
get it. I said to give me the £5 he had in his hand, 
and to deduct it out of the £30 when he would be 
paying it. There’s the whole truth. 

9350. And then you took the £5 on account? — I 
did, sir. If he was to give me any more, sir, ’twould 
shorten the bill. 

9351. On the morning of the polling Mi - . Laffan 
told you to go to Meara’s, and you say Meara gave 
you £5 5s. ? — £5 5s., sir. 

9352. Mr. Meara does not give the same account of 
that transaction. You say that Mr. Laffan saw you 
were not inclined to vote. Tell me all that occurred 
between you on the morning of the poll ?— He sent 
me down to Meara’s. 

9353. I want you to tell me what he said to you. 
What did you say to him that showed him you- were 
not inclined to vote ? — I didn’t care whether I voted. 

9354. What did you say to him ? — I said nothing 
to him. 

9355. How did he see that you were not inclined to 
vote? — Because I was scolding him all through for 
giving me the detainer. 

9356. What did you say ? — I said he had no right 
to do such a thing, that I would stand to my word. 

9357. IV hat did he say ?— ^-He said, “ Go down to 
Meara’s,” that he wanted me, and I got five guineas 
there then. 

9358. What did he say to go to Meara’s for? — To 
get money there. 

9359. Did ho say so ? — He did. 
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93G0. What did he say? — “Go down to Meara’s,” 
says he, “ and there’s five guineas there for you;” and I 
went down and got it, which Meara won’t deny that he 
gave it to me. 

9361. Mr. Meara says that when you went down 
there he put out five guineas for you, and that you 
would not take it ? — Take it ! I would, and ten if he 
gave it to me. 

9362. Did you meet Mr. Laffan in John-street on 
the morning of the polling, and ask him would you 
vote ; and did he say to you : “ You cannot vote unless 
you pay back the five guineas ” ? — There was no word 
about it at all, sir, because he kept me all the night in 
the house to secure my vote next morning. 

9363. In what house ? — In Corcoran’s. We were 
there all night. 

9364. Who told you go to Corcoran’s the night 
before? — Mr. Laffan here [pointing to Mr. Michael J. 
Laffan]. We were to meet there to be ready for seven 
o’clock in the morning. 

9365. Did you spend the night there ? — Of course, 
great part of the night there. 

93G6. Did Mr. Laffan ask you to give back the 
five guineas you got as a retainer? — He might as well 
ask me to give back the first five guineas as the second, 
he gave me to keep it in. 

9367. Did he ask you to borrow it and pay it back? 
— What need he when I had it in my pocket? 

9368. Did he say to you, you ought to borrow the 
money and pay it back to him ? — There wasn’t a word 
at all about it. What did I want to borrow it fx-om 
Meax-a, when I had it myself? 

9369. Did you tell Mr. Laffan at that time of the 
£5 you got fx-om his bx-other Patxick ? — Not a word : he 
knew about it ; but, after the election being over, he 
sent for me to get back the £5 from me. Three times 
he sent for me to get back the £5 5s. that I got from 
Meara, to have it all light in the books. I told him 
when I would be paid accoi-ding to every man — “ when 
I’ll be paid,” says I, “ you can keep the £5 as well as 
the other. 

9370. Mr. Laffan wishes to have you asked, are you 
quite sure that Mr. Laffan never said anything to you 
about borrowing the money to pay back the five 
guineas ? — That’s all foolishness ; why should he ask 
me to box-row the money fx-om Meax-a, when I had my 
own money ? 

9371. Did you ever tell Mr. Michael Laffan that 
you got £5 from his brother Patrick ? — Not until after 
the election ; and the answer he made me, he didn’t 
want to hear any more about it, but to give it back to 
him. 

9372. I want you to listen to what Mr. Meara says 
occurred. He says that you went down to his place, 
that he offex-ed you five guineas, that you would 
xxot take it ; that Mi-. Laffan came in very soon after 
and got five guineas from Mr. Meara and gave it to you, 
and you Went out with it. Now, was it from Mr. 
Meara you took it, or was it Mi-. Laffan that gave it to 
you? — Mr. Meai-a when I went in bi-ought me inside 
behind the countex-, and handed me it. Thex-e wasn’t 
one woi-d about it. He gave it to me. 

9373. Do you say you took it fx-om his hands in his 
shop ? — Out of his hands he gave it to me in the shop. 

9374. And you kept it, of course ? — Tliat’strue, sir ; 
out of- his hands he gave it to me. Only for I was 
entitled to get it, I suppose he wouldn’t give me 5s. 

9375. You got it at all events? — I’m sux-e of that, 
sir ; I did. 

9376. And that is altogether £15 10s. you got? — 
.£15 10s., and if I got more I would take it. 

9377. Mr. Griffin. — Do you expect to get the 
balance of £30 ? — W ell, I got no promise for it, sir, 
from any man. 


9378. Did you ask any man ? — I was in the room 
and Mr. Leahy came to me, and I was complaining 
about that detainer to him, and he said to make my 
mind easy, that it was for a good pui-pose I got it, and 
that I would be well recompensed after the election. 

9379. That conversation was before the election? 

After the election, sir. 

9380. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mention it again ? A. 

night or two befoi-e the polling I was in a room at 
Coi-coi-an’s Hotel. Mr. Leahy told me not to be un- 
easy about the detainer ; it was for a good purpose I 
got it, and that I would be well rewax-ded or compen- 
sated after the election being over. That’s all the 
promise I got about it. 

9381. You say this occurred a night or two before 
the election? — Yes, six-. 

9382. Mr. Griffin. — Did you not complain to any 
one since the election ? — Since ? 

9383: Yes? — No, sir; I didn’t know I had any 
complaint to make to anyone. Wlxat complaint had I 
to make ? 

9384. Did you not ask anybody when you would 
get the £30? — I couldn’t be talking about what I had 
no claim on. Sure they needn’t give it to me if they 
hadn’t a mind. 

9385. Were you canvassed by Mx\ O’Beix-ne at all 1 
— Well, he came once to my house — three days or so, 
and I told him I was pledged to Mr. Munster under 
the detainer they had on me. 

9386. Was it after you got the retainer Mr. O’Beime 
came to you? — O, it was, six-. I hadn’t anything to 
say but one wox-d, six-. 

9387. Mr. Molloy. — D id you get a notice from Mr. 
Richardson to go up to Cox-cox-an’s Hotel? — To attend 
the meeting? 

9388. Yes? — O, we all got instructions. 

9389. From Mr. Richax-dson? — I don’t know who 
it came from, sir. 

9390. What were you complaining of the x-etainer 
for? — That he had no right to give me a detainer. 
Couldn’t he ask me fair for my vote, and not to trap 
me that way ? 

9391. Was it because it ju-e vented you fx-om getting 
money at the other side ? — I didn’t want any money 
from the other side, or his side. I should be left to 
my own liberty. 

9392. For whom did you vote in 1865? — For Mr. 
O’Beirne. 

9393. How much did you get then? — I set my 
house to Mr. Johnson, occasionally, if he wanted it, to 
give him the use of it. He never occupied it. I 
don’t think he ever put his foot inside the door. 

9394. How much did you get for the house? — £30, 

9395. And you say he never occupied it? — He 
never came near it, and if he wanted it of course he 
would. 

9396. It was thex-e for him? — Yes, ’twas. 

9397. When was the £30 paid to you? — After the 
election, six’. 

9398. Did you sign a bill? — No, sir. He sent me 
£30 in a lettex-. 

9399. How did you vote in 1859 ? — I didn’t vote 
in ’59. 

9400. Had you a vote? — No, I hadn’t a vote in ’59. 

9401. You had only a vote at the two last elections ? 
— At the two last elections. 

9402. Did Mr. Johnson take many other houses in 
1865 ? — Yes, he did, sir ; he took my house. 

9403. Did he take any other houses in 1865? — I 
don’t know what he done with any other man. 
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Daniel Foley sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


9404. You are a voter, I believe? — Yes, sir. 

9405. Where do you live ? — In the Commons, sir. 

9406. Do you know of any money having been given 
at the last election for votes ?— No, sir. 

9407. Did you ever hear of it ? — No, sir. 

9408. Never heard of it at all? — Oh, I did sir ; I 
could hear it here. 

9409. But did you hear it before this time? — I 
heard a rumour, sir, but no proof of it. 

9410. You heard it at the Petition ? — Yes, I believe 
I did, sir. 

9411. Did you live in the Commons in 1865?— I 
did, sir. 

9412. And you knew that there was money given 
jn it? — No, sir, nothing but rumours, as the present 
case, sir. 

9413. Did you never hear that there were bills 
passed on the Commons in 1865 ? — I did, sir ; a rumour, 
sir. 

9414. And that those bills were passed for money 
that they got for their votes? — Upon interest, I heard, 

9415. It was not hard to pay the interest, I believe ? 
— I couldn’t tell, sir. 

9416. They paid principal and interest together ; did 
they not ? — I couldn’t tell, sir ; I got none. 

9417. You got none?— No. 

9418. At any time ? — No, 

9419. Never at all ? — “ At any time” — I’m not say- 
ing that word yet, sir. 

9420. What did you get at any time ? — £25, sir. 

9421. When did you get it? — Not for my vote, sir. 

9422. For your services as an agent, was it? — I 
asked it, sir ; but I got it as a grant. 

9423. From whom did you get it? — From Mr. 
O'Beirne himself. 

9424. When ? — Something about the 20th October 
last, after he canvassing my house. I gave what you 
call a plumper. I went about — on the 16th October; 
I went about the 20th October — from the 16th to the 
20th October. 

9425. You went in to Mr. O’Beime’s, you say? — 
He canvassed my house first, sir. I gave him a plump 
vote in presence of some l-espectable people in the 
town. Four days after 1 came into him, and said there 
was £25 calling on me in the bank. He stopped, and 
hesitated, and I put it to his breast that I was paying 
rack-rent to the Corporation land. He turned over 
and said, “ In ’65 and ’68, you and your mistress also 
treated me respectful, both — a bottle of grog and all 
this, and it would be very bad for me to refuse your 
request ; when is it due ?” I pulled the docket out of 
my pocket, showing when it was due. He took it, 
and put it into his desk, and kept it there, and gave 
me no money. In four or five days after it became 
due, and I learned it was paid. 

9426. What was the docket that you gave him? — 
The docket to take up to the bank. 

9427. It was a bill then ? — Yes, sir, a bill. I didn’t 
know the name of it. 

9428. You raised the money in the bank? — Yes, 
six-, with my security, Mr. Sturdy. 

9429. Whose name was on it? — Mr. Sturdy. 

9430. That was on the bank here in Cashel ? — Yes, 

9431. And you recollect when it fell due? — I think 
about the 28th or 29th of October, in or about that day. 

9432. And you were never asked by the bank to 
pay? — Never, sir. 


9433. Did you ever get that bill since ? — No, sir. ( 

9434. Y ou do not know what became of it ? — I went j v 
in on the following day to the bank. I went to the 
master of the bank and asked who paid it, and he said 

he didn’t know. I asked about the bill, and he said 
whoever came with the money took up the bill. 

9435. Who did you ask at the National Bank ? — 

The present master that is there, sir. 

9436. Mr. Barron, is it ? — Yes, sir. 

9437. Did you ever ask anyone afterwards who paid 
it?— No, six-. 

9438. Did you ever go to Mr. Sturdy about it?— - 
No, sir. 

9439. You were satisfied when you found it was 
paid ? — I was, sir. 

9440. At the time you went to Mr. Laffan did you 
tell him that Mr. Munster’s people were offei-ing 
money to the Commonex’s? — No, sir; I never spoke 
to Mr. Munster, or went near his agents. 

9441. Did you tell him that ’they were offering ' 
money to some people on the Commons ? — No, six - , I 
had no x - ecoui - se to the way of them at all, sir. My 
father was dying then, six - , and was buried in a few. 
days. 

9442. Your father was liviug then? — He was, sir, 
up to ’59, and he gave a vote in ’55. 

9443. Mr. Griffin. — Did you ever hear that there 
was any rent paid to Mr. Sturdy for you? — No, sir. 

9444. Was that bill for rent ? — No, but for cash to 
cut my harvest. ’Twas up about the 28th July, I 
believe. 

9445. Did you pay the List rent yourself? — I did, 

9446. When did you pay it? — I paid all rents my- 
self ; never forwarded one pound cash in any way, 
but gave my cash to Mr. Sturdy. If I was short of a 
bill I only went to the bank, and Mr. Sturdy and my- 
self would take it up. 

9447. Mr. Moi.loy. — Did you look for money at 
the last election? — No, six - . 

9448. Did you go to any person for money? — No, 

9449. Who is your landlord ? — Mr. Sturdy ; the 
Commissionei’s of Cashel for a part. 

9450. Did you suggest to any person to leave money 
in Mi - . Sturdy’s hands for - you? — I did, sir ; I met 
Mr. Pat. Laffan on a Sunday at my own land. He 
asked me for information about the Commons people. 

I told him I heard Mi - . Munster was a good, charitable 
man. “ I’m paying a very rack-rent for it. If you 
go to Mr. Sturdy and get it free, or bring me a re- 
ceipt for half-year’s i - ent, I will look for all information.” 

“ How much is it ?” says he. “ Fifty pounds,” says I. 

“ Will you come in tomorrow to Cashel ?” “ No,” 
says I to him, “ I have too much to do.” That’s all 
that passed between me and anyone for Mr. Munster. 

9451. Did you ever ask any person for money? — 
No, sir ; I gave a plump vote in presence of two towns- 
men here, six - . 

9452. Mr. Griffin. — Was it after you promised the 
plumper to Mr. O’Beirne that you had the conversa- 
tion with IN 1 1 - . Patrick Laffan? — I couldn’t say, sir. 

By chance I met Mi - . Patrick Laffan and had a few 
words. 

9453. Could you not tell was it befoi - e or after ? — I 
could not, sii\ 

9454. Could you not tell if you had a conversation 
with Mi - . O’Beirne befoi - e that ? — Well, I couldn’t x - e- 
membei - . 


William C ashen sworn ; examined bv Mr. MOIXOY. Wi 


9455. You voted at the last election? — I did, sii - . 

9456. For whom did you vote? — Mr. O’Beirne. 

9457. How much did you get for voting for Mr. 
O’Beirne? — I didn’t get as much as would shave 

9458. How much did your son get? — I can’t tell 
about that, sir. 


9459. How much did he tell you ? — He told me £5 a 
for being an agent, I believe, to him. 

9460. How much did he get for you ? — He got no- 
thing for me ; I didn’t get anything at all. 

9461. If your son told any person that thei - e was 
£20 given for your vote, would it be true ? — I don’t 
know whether it would be true or not. 

2 A 


nth Day. 
Jclober 13. 
rinii'l Foley. 


shea! 
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KlNTH DAT. 

October 13. ■ 

William 

Cashen. 


9462. How many sons have you? — I have seven or 
eight, if they were together. 

9463. One was employed by Mr. O’Beirne?— He 

9464. Were any of the others employed? — No, sir, 
there wasn’t. 

9465. Who canvassed you? — Who canvassed me? 

9466. Yes ? — No one. I came in of my own accord. 

9467. You voted in ’65 ? — I did, sir. 

9468. What did you get for voting in ’65? — I got 
nothing in ’65. 

9469. Did you sign any bill ? — I don’t know whether 
I did or no, sir. ’Tis too long ago. If I saw the 
bill I would be able to judge. If it is in your power 
to show me the bill, sir, I would be thankful to you. 
Is it in your power to get the bill from him and let 
me see is it in my own handwriting ? 

9470. No. Mr. White says he witnessed a bill you 
signed for Mr. Johnson? — I can’t remember that. 

9471. Did you get any money from Mr. Johnson? 
— No, sir, I never spoke to Mr. Johnson. 

9472. Did you get money from Mr. White ? — I 
don’t know whether I did or no. ’Tis gone out of my 


memory. 

9473. Who canvassed you at the last election ? — No 
man at all. I came in of my own accord, and if Mr. 
Scully went on I would go for Mr. Scully, for I had 
no friendship for any of them. 

9474. If he gave you money you would go for him ? 
— I wouldn’t ; my father did the same, and I’ll do the 
same way myself. 

9475. Did you get any money from Simon Tracey ? 
— I don’t know the man at all ; I believe he would 
rather keep it himself, the beggar, whoever he is. Ha ! 
What a cash-keeper I would have — Tracey, the ragman ! 

9476. Mr. Griffis. — What is the name of your son 
who was employed for Mr. O’Beime? — His name is 
William, sir. 

9477. Mr. Molloy. — D id you get any money from 
Mr. Munster ? — I wouldn’t take his money ; I got five 
guineas from Mr. Laffan. 

9478. And you took it? — I did, sir; I cashed it 
below in the bank. 

9479. What was the five guineas for ? — He told me 
he had a little job for me ; it was on Spy Wednesday 
I got it ; he said he would come to the land to me, 
and he didn’t ; I came in afterwards and threw it on 
the table to him. 

9480. Why did you throw it to him ? — Because he 
was deceiving me. 

9481. Which Mr. Laffan was it? — I don’t know; 
to the best of my opinion it isn’t this man at all 
[pointing to Mr. Michael J. Laffan] ; it was below in 
Corcoran’s I got it. 

9482. Where did you get the five guineas? — In 
Corcoran’s hotel. 


9483. What brought you there? — I was brought 
down there by Mick Beary. 

9484. Did he tell you what for? — No; the man 
didn’t say anything about it. 

9485. What did he say to you ? — He brought me 
down there. 

9486. Did you not know it was Mr. Munster’s hotel ? 
— I didn’t care whose hotel it was ; I was richer when 
I went out; I suppose he was the sergeant he had 
listing the people. 

9487. When did you see Mr. Laffan since you got 
the money ? — He gave me the money on Wednesday ; 
I thought he’d go out to show me how to do the job ; 
he didn’t come ; and on Saturday I see posted on the 
wall the meaning of it ; I went and made a little ball 
of the money, and threw it to him, and he wouldn’t 
take it ; I went up and told Mr. Grace, and he told 
me to go down again ; I made a little ball, and put 
the five shillings in the three notes, and left it to him. 

9488. Did you cash it in the bank ? — I did, sir. 

9489. Did you lay some of the money out ? — I didn’t 
a penny, sir. 

9490. Did you keep it rolled up ? — I did , sir, all through-. 

9491. You knew nothing of the trick that was played 
on you until you came into town on Saturday ?— I did 
when I see it posted up, sir. 

9492. Did you bring the money with you? — I did, sir. 

9493. Why did you bring it in? — I have money 
with me now. 

9494. What did you bring the five guineas rolled 
up into Cashel for ? — ’Twas no load for me to bring it. 

9495. What did you want of it in Cashel? — I may 
get a cow or a pig, because we are dealing in them. 

9496. Did you expect a fair in Cashel that Saturday ? 
— Isn’t there a maket there in Cashel every Saturday? 

9497. Did you get money that Saturday in Cashel? — 
Sure I did. 

9498. From whom did you get the money that 
Saturday, in Cashel ? — From who ? 

9499. That is what I want you to tell me ? — I left 
it to Mr. Laffan in a little ball to him. What did I 
care about his money ? 

9500. After you saw these things posted up to whom 
did you speak about it ? — When I see it posted up I 
gave him up altogether. 

9501. Did you speak to any person? — No, sir, I 
didn’t. 

9502. No person told you to give back the money? 
— I went to Mr. Grace about it and he told me to give 
it up altogether — to keep no hoult of his money. 

9503. Are you able to read and write ? — I can write 
my name, sir. 

9504. Can you read? — Wisha, badly. 

9505. Who read the notice on the wall for you?— 
Anything going that way in print I would make it 
out myself without bringing any handy man to it. 


Walsh . 3 


Thomas Walsh, of the Commons, sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


9506. Areyotiavoterand of theCommons? — Yes, sir. 

9507. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
— Mr. O’Beirne. 

9508. Did you vote for him at the election of 1865 ? 
— I did, sir. 

9509. And what did you get from him for voting in 
1865 ? — Nothing, sir. 

9510. Would you not save me the trouble of going 
through all the questions I had to ask other witnesses, 
and tell it out ? — I will tell you everything. 

9511. Did you pass a bill in 1865? — No, sir. 

9512. Did you get anything in 1865 from anyone? 
—No, sir. 

9513. Did you get anything at the last election? — 
No, sir. 

9514. Or pass any bill? — No, sir. 

9515. Did you know there Was money given for 
voting in 1 865 ? — Some of my neighbours were engaged 
with it. 

9516. And did you never ask any yourself ? — No, sir. 

9517. Who canvassed you at the last election? — 
Mr. O’Beirue himself. 


9518. When? — The day he went out on the Com- 
mons. I don’t recollect what day it was. 

9519. Are you sure you never passed a bill? — No, 
sir. 

9520. At any time at all ? — At any time, sir. 

9521. Either before or after the election of 1868? — 
Yes. 

9522. Did any of your family get any money for 
your vote in 1865? — No, sir. 

9523. Have you a son? — I have one young one. 

9524. Do you say that none of your family got any- 
thing for your vote in 1865? — No, sir, nor I didn’t, 

9525. Did you vote in 1859 ? — I believe I did, sir. 

9526. ForLanigan? — Yes, sir. 

9527. Why did you not vote for Lanigan in 1865 
as you did in 1859 ? — -Twelve months before the elec- 
tion we signed a requisition to have Mr. O’Beirne come. 

9528. Why did you sign that requisition? — We 
considered he would be a good member of Parliament. 

9529. W hy did you fall out with Lanigan 1 — It was 
supposed he would never contest Cashel again. 
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9530. When he did contest it why did you not sup- 
port him as before ? — How could I when I requested 
l\Ir. O’Beirae to come, and signed my name. 

9531. Who got you to sign your name ? — Some of 
the people of Cashel, I believe, signed to it. 

9532. Do you mean to say you are so conscientious 
that you would not vote for a man after signing a 
requisition to another 1 — I do, sir. 

9533. You would not do it? — I would not, sir. 

9534. I am glad to hear it. Did anyone canvass 
you on behalf of Mr. Munster ? — No, sir. 


9535. Were you ever convassed by Mr. Lallan, or 
anyone else, on behalf of Mr. Munster ? — No, sir. 

9536. Or by Patrick Cunningham, or any of them? 
— No, sir. 1 pledged to Mr. O’Beirne the day of his 
canvass, and I suppose they knew I was a staunch 
supporter of his. 

9537. And that no money would buy you? — No, 
sir ; all that he brought hither from England wouldn’t 
change me if I liked him. 

9538. Were you an agent for Mr. 0 Beirne ? — No, 
sir ; I had something else to do. 


Ninth Da r. 
October 13. 

Thomas 

Walsh. 


Jeremiah O'Connell sworn ; 

9539. You voted at the last election for Mr. O’Beirne? 
—Yes, sir. 

9540. After the election did you hear of any money 
having been given to any of your family from the other 
side? — Yes, I did. 

9541. What was the sum ? — I heard £35. 

9542. Who did you hear gave it ? — I heal’d it must 
have come from Mr. Munster or his agents. 

9543. Did you hear what particular person gave it ? 
— No, I didn’t hear. 

9544. Which of your family got it ? — I can’t say 
was it my wife or daughter. I heard it was in the 
house. I was told before the polling that it was in the 
house, and advised by some to vote for Mr. Munster, 
yet it didn’t influence me in the slightest. I voted for 
Mr. O’Beirne. 

9545. Did any of Mr. Munster’s people speak to 
you afterwards about having voted for Mr. 0 Beirne ? 

-No ; I never heard one of them to say a word 

after. Mr. Laffan was the only man I met, and I found 
him gentlemanly on the occasion. 

9546 Which Mr. Laffan ?— I don’t know the two 
asunder. I think it must be this gentleman [identifies 
Mr. Michael J. Laffan]. He made no promise to me, and 
I found him very honorable on the occasion. 


examined by Mr. Griffin 0° Connell. 

9547. What occurred about that money since, Mr. 

O’Connell ? — I heard it was taken from the house the 
same night, at the closing of the poll. 

9548. Taken back ? — Yes, it was given back, by all 
accounts. 

9549. Do you know to whom it was given back ? — I 
can’t say : I didn’t see it : I was only told about it. I * 
really didn’t put a question about it. I heard it was 
given back, and I would insist that it would. 

9550. Did you see it,' Mr. O’Connell? — I never 
saw it. 

9551. For whom did you vote in ’65 ? — I didn’t vote 
at that time; I was the officer of this house at that 
time ; I was then an officer of this house. 

9552. Was any inducement offered to you, or any 
promise made by Mr. O’Beirne ? — Not a woi’d. He 
called once, and was rather inquiring about my 
health. 

9553. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I suppose the members 
of your family that were in the house at that time 
are all here still ?— There is one, my lord, here — my 
wife. 


Catherine O'Connell sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


9554. You heard your husband’s story about the 
£35 ? — I did, sir. 

9555. Was it with you it was left ? — It was left in 
the room, sir. 

9556. Who brought it to you ?— Some old man I 
never saw before. Mr. Laffan informed me it would 
be left there. 

9557. Which Mr. Laffan?— Mr. Patrick Laffan, sir. 
My husband knew nothing of it. 

9558. Did you see the man leaving the money 
there ? — I didn’t see him leaving it, but I saw him go 
into the room. 

9559. How was he dressed? — He was in a plain 
country farmer’s dress. 

9560. With frieze coat and knee breeches ? — I 
couldn’t say; but he was a very old man— an aged 

9561. Would you know him again if you saw him? 
—I wouldn’t, sir. I never saw him before or since. 

9562. Was the money in notes, or what way .? — It 
was in notes, sir. 

9563. And £35 was the amount? — £35. 

9564. When did you tell your husband of it?— The 
morning after. 

9565. And when was it left?— The night before. 
He said he would have nothing to do with the money, 
and nothing would induce him to vote for Mr. Mun- 
ster. He said he would have nothing to do with Mr. 
Munster or his money ; that he would vote for Mr. 
O’Beime. 

9566. I suppose what you saw take place was, that 
you saw the man go into the room? — I saw him go in, 
sir, to the room. 

9567. And the money was there after he came out? 
—It was. 

9568. And it was not there before he went in?— 
No, sir. 

C 


9569. I must ask you to tell me all that occurred 
between you and Mr. Patrick Laffan, as well as you 
can recollect ? — Mr. Pat. Laffan asked me would I ask 
my husband to vote for Mr. Munster. I told him I 
would, but I didn’t think it was any use, as I knew 
his mind was made up to vote for Mr. O’Beirne ; and 
also promised — not actually promised, but that I heard 
him say he would vote for no one else. 

9570. How long was that before the leaving of the 
money? — It was the evening of leaving the money. 

9571. Some short time before? — The evening of it, 

9572. What did Mr. Laffan tell you about the 
money ? — Mr. Laffan asked me did I think anything 
would induce him to vote. I told him I thought it 
would not ; that I knew his mind was made up to vote 
for Mr. O’Beirne. 

9573. What else? — He said he would send a man 
to leave something in the room, and so he did ; and 
when my husband was informed about it he made no- 
thing of it. He said no money would induce him to 
vote against Mr. O’Beirne. 

9574. You heard your husband say that he received 
no inducement from Mr. O’Beime’s side ? — No, sir, In- 
got not a penny, nor anyone of his family, nor asked 
for it, nor expected it ; and I returned the money to 
Mr. Pat. Laffan the evening of the polling. 

9575. Did you go -with it yourself? — He came to 
my house for it. 

9576. Mr. Patrick Laffan? — Mr. Patrick Laffan. 

9577. What occurred when he came ? — He seemed 
rather angry for my husband not voting. I said I had 
no influence over him in regard to his voting. He 
took away the money. I didn’t think it right to keep 
the money as he didn’t vote for Mr. Munster, so I re- 
turned it to him. 

2 A 2 


Catherine 

O'Connell. 
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John Feehan sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


October is. 9578. How long have you been an elector of Cashel? 

Johnl^ehnn. — 1 Relieve twenty years. 

9579. For whom did you vote at the late election? 
--Mr. Munster, sir. 

9580. For whom did you vote in 1865? — For Mr. 
Lanigan, sir. 

9581. What did you get for voting at the last elec- 
tion? — Nothing, sir. 

9582. Were you promised anything for your vote? 
— No, sir. 

9583. Are you to get anything? — No, sir. 

9584. What family have you ? — I have three boys, 

9585. What are their names ? — Pat., John, and 
Thomas. 

9586. Are they to get anything ? — By gor, I don’t 
know, sir. Mr. Lallan sent directions to me to have 
a bill put in for the boys. 

9587. What Mr. Laffan sent you those directions ? 
— Michael, sir. 

9588. When did he send you that message? — Some 
time after the election. 

9589. Were they engaged at the election in any 
way ? — They were at all times about him, here and 
there. 

9590. What were they doing? — About the streets 
often, sir. 

9591. Who canvassed you for Mr. Munster? — Mr. 
Michael Laffan came first. 

9592. What did he say? — That Mr. Munster would 
be a good, kind man ; a good man for the town, and 
so on, ancl I told him pull away. 

9593. Did he say anything about how much money 
would be spent in the election ? — I can’t recollect it 
now, six - . 


9594. Try and recollect? — I can’t recollect it, sir. 

9595. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did he say anything 
about money? — I think he made some remark. ° 

9596. Did he say anything about £5,000? — Some 
remark like that was made, sir. 

9597. Mr. Molloy. — Were you shown any cheque! 
—No, sir. 

9598. You voted for Mr. Munster? — I did, sir, in- 
dependent ; and never got a shilling in my life. 

9599. How soon after the election did Mr. Michael 
Laffan desii - e you to send in a claim ? — At the time 
there was a notice for any men that had anything due 
to send in their claim. 

9600. Did you send in a claim ? — I did, sir. 

9601. Who wrote the claim that you sent in? — I 
did it myself. 

9602. Why did you not put your own name to it? — 
I had nothing to do with it, sir, and didn’t want it. 

9603. Who desired you to put it in Pat.’s name? — 
As being the eldest boy I put in his name. 

9604. Did you receive any money ? — Not a penny, 
sir. 

9605. Did any of your sons? — For my vote, sir? 

9606. Any money? — Once Thomas received 10s. 

9607. For what did he get it? — Drawing some sand 
that was used as gravel. 

9608. How much did you put in the bill? — £2. 

9609. How much did you put in the bill for the 
boys? — £50, six - . 

9610. Did you not put in a bill for £55? — No, sir. 

9611. Are you positive you put only £50 in the 
bill you put in? — T can’t say; I think I did. 


Mr. E. II. Biggin x - ecalle:l by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

9612. Give xne claim number 72, Mx - . Biggin ? — Here it is, sir. 


John Fei'hnu 


John Feehan' $ examination 

9613. Is that yours [claim is handed to witness] ? — 
It is, six - . 

9614. Is that all in your handwriting? — It is, sir. 

9615. “Henry Munster, Esquire, debtor to Patxick 
Feehan, for his sex-vices dxxrixxg the election, amoxmt 
£55 ? ” — I thought it was £50, six - . 

9616. Mr. Molloy. — It is dated 28th December ; a 
few days alter Christmas — to whom did you give it ? — 
I gave it to Mr. Laffan, six - . 


resumed by Mx\ Waters, q.c. 

9617. What did he say? — He began to smile. I 
said to do as he liked with it, and he said he would do 
his best with it. 

9618. Did you ask him since for it? — I met him 
one day, axxd he said he had nothing to do with it ; 
that there was money due to himself that he couldn’t 
get. Something like that he said. 


Mr. Micli.iol Mr. Michael J. Lajfan presents himself. 

J Laffan. 

9619. Witness . — The date of the sale of O’Donnell’s house to Mr, Munster was 7th November. 
| Adjourned.] 


TENTH DAY. 


Thursday, October 14, 1869. 


Mr. Thomas E. Close recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


9620. You are already sworn? — Yes, six - . 

9621. I find an entry of money paid by one of your 
sons to Patrick Cunningham. I want to ascex-tain if 
yoxx know anything aboxxt it, and which son paid it ? — 
Is it in my son’s handwriting, sir ? 

9622. No. I find an entx - y of money paid to him 
by young Mx - . Close ? — That is Alfred, the young boy 
that is in Dundalk, I expect ; because there was no 
money paid by Harry in regard to the election, bxxt I 
know that Alfred did pay money on Mx - . Mxxnster’s 
account. He was a week, I tliiixk, employed by Mr. 
Munster, or Mr. Biggin, paying accounts. 

9623. Your son Alfred was? — Yes, sir. 

9624. And he is now, yoxx say, at school in Dun- 


dalk? — In Dundalk. The money was given to him 
and he went and got the receipts from different persons. 
So he told me. 

9625. You do not know how much he paid? — No, 
sir. I have not the least idea. 

9626. I presume, if we require your son’s attendance, 
it will be sufficient to intimate it to you ? — Oh, certainly. 

9627. You will have him brought down? — I do not 
wish to put any extra expense. 

9628. If we bx - ing hiixx down we will give you the 
money to bring axxd send him back? — What I mean is 
I would not wish to put you to extx - a expense in bring- 
ing him. 

9629. A letter from you will bring him?- -Yes, sir. 
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Patrick Cunningham was called, but did not appear ; Edward Holland was called, but did not appear. Tenth Pat 
October 14 

Mortimer Shea recalled; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. Mortimer 

9630. Did you serve a summons to attend here on Mr. Holland ? — I did, sir, this morning. 


John Sturdy was called, but did not appear. 


Mr. John Phelan sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


9631. You are a voter of Cashel, Mr. Phelan ? — 
Yes, your worship. 

9632. For whom did you vote at the last election! 
Mr. O’Beime. 

9633. Were you an elector in 1865? — No, your 
worship. 

9634. Can you tell me where you lived in 1865 ? — 
Tn the same place I live now, your worship. 

9635. That is in the Main-street? — Yes, your 
worship — in fact it is Friar-street, and the Main street. 
I think ’tis Friar-street. 


9636. Do you know of any other John Phelan phelan. 
living in Cashel except yourself ? — No, your worship. 

9637. Do you know the number of your house ? — I 
don’t know the number ; I think there’s no number. 

9638. Is it 44? — I don’t think there’s any number. 

9639. How do you spell your name? — P-h-e-l-a-n. 

9640. Are you known by the name of “ Whelan ?’’ 

— No. I never received a letter spelled that way. I 
never signed my name so. 


Mr. John Davis White presents himself. Mr John 

96« Mr. White. — Forty-four, Mdn-str6.it, is my 9642. Mr. Watees, 4 . 0 ,-Is this the gentleman D.*> White. 

whose name is mentioned in those notes? — No, sir. 


Mr. John Phelan’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


9643. Were you canvassed at the last election by 
both the candidates, or persons on their behalf? — I was 
canvassed by Mr. Munster — by his agents. 

9644. By whom?— By both the Mr. Laffans, and 
several others. 

9645. Which of the Laffans canvassed you first? 
—Mr. Michael Laffan hoped I would vote, and Mr. 
Patrick Laffan made use of the same language. 

9646. Were they together ? — No, separate times. 

9647. What answer did you give Mr. Michael 
Laffan?— I gave him no decisive answer. 

9648. Your mind was not made up as to how you 
would vote, I suppose? — It was perfectly made up, 
your worship; 

9649. But you did not give a decided answer to Mr. 
Michael Lallan ? — No decided answer. 

9650. Did you also give an ambiguous answer to 
Mr. Patrick Laffan?— Of course, your worship, in the 
same language, in the same terms. 

9651. Did not other persons call on behalf of Mr. 
Munster on you ? — Your worship, there were several 
persons, innumerable persons ; I couldn’t recollect the 
persons that called to me. 

9652. Was there any offer of money made to you ? 
—There was, sir, by two or three. 

9653. Who were they?— Miss Cormack offered me 
money, the first person. 

9654. Who is Miss Cormack ? — The daughter of Dr. 
Cormack. 

9655. Do you know her name? — I think Mary, 
your worship. Miss Mary Cormack. 

9656. You say she offered you money?— Yes, your 
worship. 

9657. For what did she offer you the money ? — To 
vote for Mr. Munster, your worship? 

9658. When did she offer that to you ? — Long before 
the election, your worship. 

9659. Detail the circumstances ? — Well, your wor- 
ship, I will. I had business to Dr. Cormack’s, in fact I 
had business with him ; it wasn’t electioneering busi- 
ness. I went there for money he owed me, on several 
occasions. On several of these occasions she asked me 
was my mind made up to vote for Mr. Munster, and 
offered me half notes. 

9660. How much ?— £40. I said £40 was nothing, 
but wouldn’t a hundred or two be more to the point. 

9661. Mr. Griffin. — Had she half notes in her 
hand ? — No, I didn’t see them, your worship. 


9662. You say she asked you would half notes for rhelan. 
forty pounds do?— Yes, and if I expected more she 
would ask, but to mention what sum I would take. 

9663. Has this document that you have in your 
hand anything to do with it ? — No, your worship. This 
document I had on the occasion to settle with Dr. 
Cormack. I happened to call there on business. 
’Twasn’t on electioneering [hands in the document]. 

9664. I understand that you called on Dr. Cormack 
in reference to money he owed you ? — Yes, your wor- 
ship. 

9665. I believe you lend money sometimes? — Not 
often, sometimes I do. 

9666. Was an offer made by Miss Cormack on 
more occasions than that ? — Each time I called on Dr. 
Cormack with regard to this business, I met Miss 
Cormack or Mrs. Cormack, and on each occasion she 
introduced the subject. 

9667. Only Miss Cormack? — And Mrs. Cormack, 
they were both there. 

9668. Did Mrs. Cormack say anything about it? — 

She took part in the conversation. She said to make 
up my mind and I would be compensated by her or 
Mr. Munster. 

9669. You said something about two hundred 
pounds ? — I said forty was nothing, but two hundred 
would be something. I said forty pounds I didn’t 
much value it. 

9670. When you said that, what was said? — 
Wouldn’t forty pounds do, or wouldn’t half notes for 
forty pounds or for fifty pounds. 

9671. When you said two hundred pounds what 

was said ? — She said that was 

9672. Preposterous, I suppose? — Yes, your wor- 
ship. _ . 

9673. How many times did this conversation take 
place? — I am certain, your worship, on five or six 
occasions. 

9674. Did you call five or six times on the same 
business, and with reference to the same money ? — 
Entirely. On the same business, your worship, al- 
together. 

9675. Then I suppose your business was postponed 
the first time you came? — Oh, several times, yourworship. 

9676. Was there anything said on any of these 
occasions with reference to getting money from Mr. 
Munster ? — No, your worship, no. 

9677. Who else besides Miss Cormack and Mi's. 
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Tenth Day. Cormack spoke of money? — James Connors offered me 
U. fiffc y pounds, your worship. 

9678. When was that ? — It was subsequent to Miss 

John Phelan. Cormack — some few days previous to the election. 

9679. By-the-bye, can you fix the date of the inter- 
view with Miss Cormack, with reference to that docu- 
ment in your hand ? — This document, your worship, 

was dated This was a decree. I had two decrees. 

He paid the amount of one to myself. 

9680. When? — Some time previous to this. I had 
two decrees. He paid one first to myself, and he pro- 
mised to allow me something liberal for the accommo- 
dation I gave him. When I went to demand the 
second decree or the interest, he promised for the in- 
dulgence, Miss Cormack said she had a conversation 
with Mr. Laffan, and that he said no decree would 
pay interest, and she wouldn’t pay it. I got annoyed 
— this was a decree against his body. I went into Mr. 
Walpole, the bailiff, the sheriff’s bailiff, to get him ar- 
rested, and he went in and paid the amount of the decree. 

9681. How much was the amount of the second 
decree against the body ? — £20 5s. 10d. 

9682. Do you say he was arrested on it? — He was, 
your worship, on the second decree. I had one against 
the goods. 

9683. When was he arrested? — Well, your worship, 
I suppose some time in January. This is the sheriff’s 
letter — Mr. Fitzgerald. 

9684. I want you to fix the date of the conversation 
with Miss Cormack in which she offered you that 
forty pounds ? — Some time previous to the election. 

9685. But now you are speaking of January?-— 
Yes ; he was arrested, your worship, first, and then 
let go ; the bailiff let him go ; then I applied to the 
sheriff, and on the second application Walpole, the 
sheriff’s man, met him, and ho went to Mr. Munster’s 
ofiiceandsawhim,aud paid the amount to the messenger. 

9686. Can you tell what was the date of the first 
arrest? — I cannot. 

9687. You say he was let go? — He was. 

9688. By whom?— By Wa'lpole, the sheriff’s man; 
all those decrees go to the sheriff. 

9689. You say Walpole took him to Mr. Munster’s 
office ? — He went to Mr. Munster’s office. 

9690. Where is that? — In Jolm-street, your worship, 
near the church. 

9691. Did Walpole give you any reason for letting 
him go the first time ? — Through courtesy, your wor- 
ship, and he promised to pay him in a few days ; 
Walpole is living in town, and he gave it to him. 

9692. I asked you if you knew about what time 
that occurred ? — I couldn’t. 

9693. Was it before the election or after ?— Before 
the election. 

9694. Was the first arrest before the election? — I 
couldn’t tell you ; Walpole will keep the entry in his 
book, and he will be able to ascertain it. 

9695. . You say James Connors offered you money? 
— Yes, fifty pounds. 

9696. Where did he offer it to you?— In the Main- 
street. 

9697. Say what 'Occurred when he offered you the 
money ?— He said the boys were very anxious. Your 
worship, I’m a cattle dealer, and pay for cattle that 
persons buy. He said they were all very anxious for 
the return of Mr. Munster, and we are sure to be 
compensated ; that I wouldn’t of course sever from 
them, but would be one of their party. 

9C9S. They wished you to be with them?— Yes, 
sir ; I said of course I wouldn’t vote for Mr. Munster ; 
I dicln t say it at the time ; I said my mind wasn’t 
made up sufficiently, and I gave him a dubious, or am- 
biguous answer. 

9699. Why did you not tell him your mind was 
made up to vote for Mr. O’Beirne, if you say it was ? 
— It was, your worship. 

9700 Then why did you not tell him?— I had a 
reason of my own, your worship ; there were lots of 
money in some of their hands belonging to me ; I 
should remember the election ; it made a most in- 


delible impression on me ; Air. Munster gave £35 to 
a man that went off to America with £75 belonrinp- 
to me. ° b 

Mr. Munster. — Ask the name of that man, if you 
please. 

9701. Witness. — Michael Noonan. 

9702. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I must get a little more 
closely from you your own knowledge of this ? — M ichael 
Noonan called to me ; lie’s now in America. 

9703. Was he a voter? — He was, your worship. 

9704. He voted for Mr. Munster? — Yes, your 
worship. 

9705. Well, you say that at the time he owed you 
money ? — I gave him money to pay for cattle. 

9706. How much money? — I gave him £53, your 
worship. 

9707. Well ? — And he kept the money ; long before 
the election he had the money ; he had the money 
since the Christmas before the election. 

9708. The Christmas of 1867? — The Christmas 
before the election, that is 1867. 

9709. You say lie had the money from the Christ- 
mas before the election ?— The Christmas of 1867, 
your worship. 

9710. Well ? — He asked me to vote for Mr. Munster 
and I was sure to get the same amount he was getting ; 
I didn’t see him for some time afterwards, and he told 
me he got the money, and I remarked not voting for 
Mr. Munster I would have got the same amount of 
money. 

9711. How much did he tell you he had got? — .£35, 
your worship. 

9712. Did he tell you who paid it? — Well, your 
worship, he didn’t ; no he didn’t. 

9713. When you said a moment ago he got £35 
from Mr. Munster, you did not mean from Mr. 
Munster’s own hands ? — No, but some agent or party 
connected with the matter. 

9714. Is there anything further about Noonan? — 
No, your worship; but he’s gone to America, and I 
haven’t seen him since. 

9715. Well now, was this Michael Noonan a buyer ? 
— He was, your worship. 

9716. We were on the subject of Connors having 
offered you these £50 ?— Yes, your worship. 

9717. You gave him an evasive answer? — Yes, 

your worship. 9 

9718. Did he come to you again? — He did ; he said 
he wouldn’t come at all any more, but to know would 
I take £50. I would lose money besides. He said the 
£50 will do so-and-so. I gave him the same answer, 
your worship. 

9719. Did anybody else come to offer you money ? — 
Several persons came to offer it. 

9720. I want to know who they were ? — I couldn’t 
tell ; a good many persons. 

9721. You have mentioned two — Miss Cormack and 
James Connors. Do you recollect the names of any 
others ? — No, your worship, I don’t. 

9722. Did Mr. Patrick Laffan ever say anything to 
you about it? — No, your worship; he said I wouldn’t 
be forgot, that Mr. Munster was a very liberal man, 
and kind, and that when he was so liberal, and kind, and 
generous, that of course those persons that supported 
him should not be forgotten. In fact, your worship, 
I never went near Mr. Munster at all. ’Twas Mr. 
Dudley Byrne that first brought me to the notice of 
Mr. Munster, and brought me up to Corcoran’s Hotel, 
and said Mr. Munster laid out an immensity of money 
for the railway to Cashel. 

9723. The telegraph, you mean? — Yes, your wor- 
ship, the telegraph, and that he would lay out more, 
and that it was the interest of every one to support him. 

9724. That was Mr. Dudley Byrne? Yes, your 

worship. That was the first introduction : in fact, I 
couldn’t at all go to his room but for that. 

9725. That was at Mrs. Corcoran’s? — Yes, your 
worship, Mrs. Corcoran’s. Itwasafairday,yourworship. 

9726. Did Mr. Byrne allude to anything further 
than making the telegraph and things of that kind ? — 
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ge add W tt« interest of every voter to support 
Mr. Munster. , 

9727. Did he say anything else with reference to it 
fj 0 your worship. _ . , 

9728 Who was there when Mr. Dudley Byrne took 
‘ U p \ — Mr Richardson was there, and Mr. Leahy, 

about eleven o’clock in the day. 

9729 Was there any allusion there made to Mi. 
Munster’s liberality and generosity, and likelihood of 
remembering those who supported hunt— No, youi 

TSt Nothing of that kind passed at all? — No, your 

W °973L You tell me you cannot recollect the names 
of the others who offered you money?— No, your 

W 9732. But you were offered money by others? I 
was, by several persons, your worship. 

9733. Did Mr. Michael O’Sullivan offer you any !— 
He said if I went with him that I’d be well com- 

pensated-But ^ not spec ify any sum?— He said 
£70, your worship. . 

9735. Seventy pounds? — Yes, your worship. 

9736. Tell me the details of the conversation, when 
and where it took place?— I happened to be in his shop. 

9737. Was that after the election ? — \ es ; and he 
said if I had gone with him I would have got £70. 

9738 Did anything further take place?— No, your 
worship : he said I was a very good man, a liberal 
man, and a man of means, and doing many acts of 
kindness, and why didn’t I vote for Mr. Munster ; some- 
thing of that kind, your worship. 

9739. Had you more than one conversation witn 
Mr. O’Sullivan?— I might have had several. 

9740 You said that he told you you would be 
compensated, and then you also spoke about £<0 ; I 
want to know did all that take place m one conver- 
sation, or were there several conversations ?— lo the 
best of my belief in one conversation. 

9741. That was after the election? — After the elec- 


9754. On some occasions it was only a general talk Tenth Day. 

of how you would be compensated ? — No, your worship ; Q cto i er 14. 
we had a talk of certain sums, and sums proposed. 

9755. You mentioned sums proposed only in two John Phelan, 
cases ? — Only in two cases. 

9756. Were you offered a specified sum in more in- 
stances than those you have mentioned ?— No, your 
worship, no. 

9757. I think you told me that you did not vote m 
1865?— No. 

9758. Had you a vote then? — No; it was the 
lowering of the franchise that entitled me to a vote in 


is a lodger ? — Yes, your 


10 9742. Mr. Molloy. — Did he ever tell you before the 
election that you would be compensated ?— No ; but he 
always thought I would vote. . , , . , , 

9743 Had you any conversation with him before 
the election kbout voting?— I had several conversa- 
tions; meeting him, conversing, and going back waul 
and forward. “ You will vote for Mr. Munster, I m 
sure,” and so-and-so ; nothing more than that 

9744. Did Mr. Meara ever speak to you ? — N o, your 

W °9745 > . Or Mr. Hackett?— No, your worship. 

9746. You are not able to recollect any others (— 
No, your worship. 

9747. Do you think it is a matter you might recol- 
lect? You recollected Mr. O’Sullivan when I men- 
tioned his name ?— I did, your worship. 

9748 It is a very wide field of guess-work tor me to 
mention names?— There were such a number of per- 
sons coming backward and forward, you couldn t recol- 
lect. . 

9749. It is strange: a great number ot persons 

coming to you and offering you money. You have men- 
tioned three. Do you say there were a great number . 
—There was scarcely a day, scarcely an hour, passea 
at the election that I didn’t meet persons in the street 
— persons that had perhaps no authority, encouraging 
me what to do. • . . . , 

9750. And these offers of money were made publicly 

in the street to you ?— Numerous offers m the street, 
they were in the street. . 

9751. I really wish you would try and recollect the 
names of some other persons that offered you money ? 
— At present, I cannot. 

9752. If you recollect any names, you will have the 
goodness to come to me ? — I shall, your worship. 

9753 . I want to know was there on any occasion 
any positive offer of money — I do not understand you 
to say Hie money was ever produced ? — No. 


’ 68 . ' 

9759. You voted, Ibelieve,£ 
worship. 

9760. It was the creation of that franchise that gave 
you the right to vote?— Yes, your worship. 

9761. Now, Mr. Phelan, I want to know why you 
were so strongly interested in Mr. O’Beirne?— No 
person in his behalf ever canvassed me. Mr. O’Beirne 
came to me about the late election. I happened to be 
speaking to a countryman near the bank. He caught 
me by the arm, and said, “My friend, let us have a little' 
chat. I suppose I may look forward for the same 
support you have always shown me.” I said, “ Of 
course,” and coupled with Mr. Grace, who took the 
greatest possible interest in my behalf, exclusive of 
Mi - O’Beirne, I wouldn’t vote contrary to Mr. Grace. 

9762. Did Mr. O’Beirne say, “My friend, I sup- 
pose I may look forward for the support I had always 
from you?”— Yes, your worship. 

9763. Did you support him in 186a ? — I took all 
the interest I could in Mr. O’Beirne. He always re- 
cognized my letters, and got employment for several 
humble people through my letters. 

9764. When did you get employment for people ?— 

I suppose seven or eight years ago. Some very humble 
people came to me. I had very little knowledge of 
Mr. O’Beime, but I wrote to him. He knew me. I 
spent some evenings with him in Cashel some seven 
years ago. The moment these persons took my letters 
to him he gave them employment. 

9765. Did you vote for Mr. O’Beirne m I 80 M— 
My brother, Paul Phelan, solicitor, was his agent in ’57. 

9766. Do you tell me you did not receive any sort 
of consideration ? — Not a single shilling, only what I 

9767. And do I understand that you mean by that 
to say, you received no inducement of any kind ? — No 
inducement of any kind, nor a pound, nor a sovereign, 
nor a thousand pounds. I looked forward to Mr. 
O’Beirne’s interest, his patronage and friendship, and 
no money could compensate for that. 

9768. Mr. Molloy.— How did you lose money? — 

I aave money to parties who were buying stock. 

1)769. How did you lose money to Mr. O’Beirue ? 
—A few shillings. I dined with him and subscribed 
towards dinners ; that’s all the money. 

9770. I suppose you were one of those who dined 
at Miss O’Dwyer’s ?— Yes, your worship. 

9771. And I understand now that you paid tor your 
dinner ? — I did, your worship, on such occasions. 

9772. Mr. Griffin.— You said you did not get any 
inducement, that you rather preferred Mr. O’Beirne’s 
patronage? — His patronage and kmd friendship and 
interest, your worship. 

9773. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Did you ever lend money 
to Mr. O’Beirne ? — I never lent him a shilling. He 
never asked me, or any one on his behalf. 

9774. Did you pay any money to anyone tor voting 
for Mr. O’Beirne, or offer any compensation for voting ? 

Ho ; but I had decrees and I never used a threat 

against them. 

9775 You never made use of the decrees as a means 
of making them vote for Mr. O’Beirne?— No, your 
worship. In fact there are some 111 court at present I 
could call on — I have decrees against them. 

9776. You say you never made use of those decrees 

for election purposes ?— No, your worship. i 

9777. That is a potent mode of influencing a mans 
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Tenth Day' vote if you wished ? — Oh, putting the screw on him, 
n i~i~ 14 y° ur worship, if he didn’t coincide with my wishes. 
c 0 " - Mr. Munster . — I wish to ask him if there were 

John Phelan, several voters, butchers, of the name of Noonan ? 

9778. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Answer that question? — 
Only one, your worship. 

9779. Was there only one N oonan a voter in Cashel ? 
— Yes, Michael Noonan. 

9780. Mr. Munster. — When did he go to America? 

. Witness. — About two or three months after the election 

— about three months. 

9781. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Was it before or after the 
election ? — After, he went. He hadn’t the means to go 
then. It was your money [to Mr. Munster] that he 
got that did that much after the election. 

9782. Address me and do not address anyone else in 
court ? — Yes, your worship. 

9783. There is a matter for you to explain in that. 
You said something about £75 that he took from you ? 
— .£53 your worship, <646 and <67. 

9784. Do you recollect using the words seventy-five 
at first? — There was money besides that, that if lie had 
remained in this country I would have got. .675 is 
the money he owed me altogether, but lately ’tis £53. 

9785. I do not understand that? — I will explain. 
I used to give money to lay out for cattle. Sometimes 
he’d give back the money and sometimes not. He 
owed me £75 and latterly I gave him £53. 

9786. Do you mean that before he owed you the £53 
he owed you the balance of other dealings? — Yes, 
your worship. 

97 87. W hy did you leave all this money in his hands 
from Christmas 1867 to March 1869? — There are 
persons in business who owe me money for the last 
three years. 

9788. Mr. Griffin. — Do they pay you interest? 
— No, they buy cattle, and give me half of the profit. 
If they get £5 profit I am to get £2 10s. I leave it 
all to their own principle. 

9789. You did not get the profit from Michael 
Noonan? — I got a very small profit. I only gave 
such money on his own principle. 

[Mr. Munster . — Would you please ask him; sir, how, 
if he is a friend of Mr. O’Beirne, he did not state this 
at the trial of the election petition ?] 

9790. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you hear the ques- 
tion ? The question is, how it occurred that you, a 
friend of Mr. O’Beirne’s, did not state this at the trial 
of the election petition ? — I wasn’t examined at all. 
I was summoned, but not examined. 

9791. Mr. Griffin. — By whom were you sum- 
moned ? — I got the usual summons. 

9792. Mr. Waters, q.c. — From whom?— Mr. Munster. 

9793. Are you quite sure of that? — I am, your 
worship. 

9794. And you were not examined? — I wasn’t ex- 
amined, your worship. 

9795. Were you told by Michael Noonan before the 
election that he had got the £35 ? — Oh, decidedly, 
your worship. 

9796. You knew it? — Yes, your worship, and that 
made me more confident and more secure, as I thought, 
of my money. He left two daughters and a wife here. 

[Mr. Munster . — Please ask him why he did not com- 
municate that fact to Mr. Grace while Noonan was 
here and able to contradict him.] 

9797. Did you communicate that fact to Mr. Grace ? 
—I did, your worship. The only valuable property 
he had was a house. 

9798. Did you communicate to Mr. Grace the fact 
of Noonan having told you he had got £35 ? — No, 
your worship, I didn’t. I thought it was what re- 
sources he had. 

9799. Why did you not tell Mr. Grace that? — It 
didn’t occur to me, your worship. 

[Mr. Munster . — Please ask him if he discounted or 
cashed a cheque for £60 given by Mr. O’Beime for 
Ryan and Hogan.] 

9800. Did you hear of that cheque ? — I did. 

9801. Did you discount it 1— On my solemn Oath I 


didn’t. If I saw Ryan and Hogan in diificulties ; and 
if they presented it to me I would have discounted it 
never doubting that it was a solvent and good cheque 

9802. I presume you did not cash any cheque of 
Mr. O’Beirne’s? — No. Any cheque, or bond, or bill 
or any paper, any negotiable transaction whatever. I 
was never applied to, never asked. 

[Mr. Munster . — Please ask him if he ever dealt for 
horses with a man named Pat. Ryan, as he says he did 
with cattle dealers.] 

9803. Did you ever advance money to Patrick 
Ryan to purchase horses ? — He left Cashel with £17() 
of mine in his pocket. He left Cashel to avoid the 
summons pending the petition here. Mr. Munster 
sent him money to buy a horse in the County Kil- 
kenny. The horse was subsequently killed. 

9804. Pat. Ryan. What Pat. Ryan is that? He 

is a cattle dealer ; he was doing business for me. 

9805. Is he an elector? — He is, your worship. He 
voted for Mr. Munster. 

9806. That is Patrick Ryan of Lady’s Well? Yes, 

your worship. 

9807. You say Patrick Ryan owed you £170? He 

was placed' in the same position as Noonan. 

9808. You had advanced money to him to buy 
cattle. Which was it cattle or horses ? — Cattle, your 
worship. 

9809. You say he left Cashel owing you money? 

He did, your worship. 

9810. By whom was he summoned — by Mr. Grace 
or Mr. Laffan ?-— I really don’t know. 

9811. And you say he went away ? — Yes, to avoid 
the service of the summons, to the county Kilkenny. 

9812. Do you state this on information? — Yes; he 
told me himself. 

9813. Did he tell you that he went away to avoid 
the service of the summons ? — Of course ; he had no 
other object. 

9814. Did he tell you he had done so? — He did; 
he said he wouldn’t perjure himself for all the money in 
the bank. 

9815. Did he tell you how much money he got from 
Mr. Munster? — I didn’t ask him that, your worship. 

9816. Did anything further occur about the horse? 
— The horse was killed. 

9817. Have you been paid the £165? — Every shilling 
of it. 

[Mr. Munster. — Please ask him if he means Pat. 
Ryan had actually got the money in his pocket or owed 
him that sum]. 

9818. When you say that Pat. Ryan had £165 of 
your money in his pocket, do you mean that it was a 
balance due of previous transactions, or that you had 
paid him £165 ? — That is bulk money I gave him to 
go to a fair on one particular occasion. 

9819. On what occasion? — He was away from me 
about three weeks or a month. 

9820. That does not tell when you gave him the 
money. AY as it in 1868 or 1869 you gave him the£165? 
— It was before the election petition was to be tried. 

9821. Between the election and the petition ? — Yes, 
your worship. 

9822. AVhat fair did you give it to him to go to? — 
I couldn’t tell ; I forget now. 

9823. Did you give it to him for the purpose of 
enabling him to go away to avoid the summons ?— No ; 
but for the purpose of buying cattle. He had the 
money two or three weeks before. 

9824. Before he was summoned? — Yes ; he couldn’t 
be summoned, he left. 

[Mr. Minister . — Please ask him if Pat. Ryan told me 
that he hadn’t £16 or £20 to buy a hoi - se at that fair 
would it be true.] 

9S25. If Pat Ryan told Mr. Munster that he wanted 
£16 or £20 for the purpose of buying a horse— that he 
was short £16 or £20 — would that be tme? — I really, 
your worship, couldn’t tell. 

9826. AVas the £165 you gave him for the purpose 
of purchasing cattle ? — Decidedly. 

9827. Would he have been justified in applying any 
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of it to tlie purchase of horses ?— He may, your worship, 
on any description of cattle, or goats, or donkeys, or 
anything he chose. 

9828. It was for general investment in cattle of any 
kind ? — Yes. 

9829. Mr. Munster. — Will he pledge his oath that 
on that particular occasion Pat Ryan didn’t go to 
Oahir ? — Witness. — I couldn’t tell, your worship. I 
had a man in Liverpool, another in Manchester, and 
people in Scotland about everywhere. 

1 9830. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D id you know anything 
of his movements after he left Cashel 1 ? — I heard lie 
was selling convenient in the county Kilkenny. He 
bought a horse ; I heard that Mr. Munster actually 
intended to sue him for the value of the horse. Ryan 
had some demand against Mr. Munster as a set-off 
against the value of the horse. I only heard so, your 
worship. 

Mr. Munster. — I should like to ask him if he knows 
a woman commonly known as Amsty Scully. 

Mr. Grace. — I want to know whether Mr. Munster 
can command this court. We, the inhabitants of Cashel, 
will have to pay the expense of this Commission, and I 
don’t see that it should be prolonged by Mr. Munster, 
owing to whom it is held ; and if I make an observa- 
tion, I don’t see why I should be snapped at by Mr. 
Munster. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — The Commissioners here will 
exercise their discretion, and will not be influenced by 
anything but the sound exercise of their judgment. 
They will receive questions from Mr. Munster or from 
you, or from any person. Our object here is to sift 
the transactions of the past election to the very bottom, 
and we will accept questions that we think will aid us, 
from any person, and will put them. Mr. Munster 
has asked us to put questions, and we have put such 
questions as we thought pertinent to the inquiry ; and 
we have refused to put some that we thought not per- 
tinent. We will accept questions from you, from Mr. 
Munster, or from any person in the court. Our object 
is to gain information, and with that object we will 
receive a question from any person that requests it. 

Mr. Grace. — The reason I object is that I think he 
put questions not pertinent, and to give annoyance. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — I would not allow any question 
to be put in any way if I did not believe it was a legi- 
timate one, and likely to gain information for us ; and 
when you were interfering at that time, you drowned 
my voice, in addressing Mr. Munster, to know if that 
question had anything to say to the election. If you had 
just remained quiet, you would have found that I was 
taking the vex - y course that you thin k we ought to take. 

Mr. Grace. — The longer the inquiry is prolonged 
the more we will suffer. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — You said something about your 
being snapped at. 

Mr. Grace. — Not by you. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — I did not understand it as 
such. But if you or any person is interfered with in 


making any suggestion to the Commissioners, mention Tenth Dav. 
the matter to me, and we have full power to deal with , 4 . 

any person, no matter who he is, who interferes with 

our duties in court. John Phelan. 

Mr. Grace. — I do not mean to interfere beyond 
giving evidence in court. 

Mr. Munster. — I submit that whether I asked 
a question pertinent or impertinent it is for you 
to decide. Mr. Grace has no right to give audible 
expression to his dissent or dissatisfaction in that way. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — I want to know, Mr. Munster, 
what your question has to do with the inquiry. Has 
it anything to do with our inquiry ? 

Mr. Munster. — I think it may have. 

9831. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I must see how it has. 

Do you know (to witness) this person Mr. Munster has 
named ? — I didn’t catch the name. 

Mr. Munster. — The woman that was making a dis- 
turbance in court the other day. 

Mr. Waters, q.c.— Did you see that weak-minded 
woman ? 

Mr. Munster. — That is the very question I wish to . 
ask him. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — Will you give me some clue 
as to how it will be in the least degree pertinent 
to the inquiry ? 

Mi-. Munster. — That person, whether mad natu- 
rally, or only under the influence of stimulants, 
took a very prominent part against me in the election. 

I wish the question to be put, which I think Mr. 

Phelan is very likely to know, whether that woman 
got any money, and if so, what money to his knowledge 
at this election 1 

9832. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you know of her hav- 
ing got any money ? — Witness. — I only paid £1 17s. to 
get her clothes out of pawn on Saturday last. 

9833. Do you know of her having got any money ? 

Did you give her any money, or do you know of her 
having got any monSy at the election ? — I heard Mr. 

Vincent Scully gave her five shillings, your worship. 

I didn’t hear Mr. Munster gave her any money ; I 
know she applied t6 him. 

9834. Do you know of any other person giving her 
money than Mr. Vincent Scully 1 ?— I heard he gave 
her five shillings. She is a servant and does business 
for me. I gave her £1 17s. in payment of her wages. 

She only comes backward and forward and does busi- 
ness for me. I only have her as an object in place of 
anything else. 

9835. Do you know of her having taken any part 
in the election at all ? — She was roaring and bawling 
amongst the mob, putting down Mr. Munster, and 
shouting for O’Beirne and Scully. 

9836. Mr. Griffin. — She is able to do some work 
for you ? — Yes ; she is very strong. 

9837. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Then she was no more 
than a member of a mob, roaring and screeching, and 
very often going into violence? — Yes, your worship. 


Edward Holland sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


9838. Are you the clerk of the telegraph office ? — 
Yes, your worship. 

9839. By whomare you employed? — By Mr. Munster. 

9840. Does the telegraph belong to him? — Yes, 
from this to Thurles. 

9841. Does the telegraph from this to Goold’s Cross 
belong to him? — Yes; there is no station at Goold’s 
Cross. We work from this to Thurles. 

9842. Then you have no telegraph to Goold’s Cross ? 
—No. 

[Mr. Munster . — There is a telegraph to Goold’s Cross, 
where the wire luns to the station, and then along the 
line], 

9843. Is there any other person employed in the 
office but you? — Yes ; a messenger. 

9844. That boy Tierney whom we have heard of? — 
Yes. 

c 


9S45. Do you receive the telegrams you get? — Yes. 

9846. Where did this come from [witness is handed 
telegram from Patrick Cunningham to Thomas Cim- 
niimhaml 1 — I received it from Thurles. It came from 
Limerick. 

9847. When you receive telegrams from the wires 
do you enter them in a book? — No, your worship. 

9848. You only write them on those slips that you 
have prepared ? — Yes. 

9849. Do you keep no record of them? — No; no 
record. I send a copy to our head office in Dublin — 
a copy of that telegram — a copy of all telegrams re- 


ceived. 

9850. Are you in communication with the head 
office in Dublin? — No; with Thurles. I send them 
by post every fortnight. 

9851. Do they lie in Thurles or do they go on?— I 
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send them to Dublin, and they are sent from that to 
Liverpool. 

9852. How does that come ? — I do not mean that I 
send them back by telegraph. I send copies of the 
telegrams by post. 

9853. I understand very well. Do you make a 
duplicate of each message as you get it ? — Yes. 

9854. And you send that duplicate to Thurles by 
post, and it gets to Dublin, and thence to Liverpool ? — 
Yes. 

9855. How is it that it goes to Liverpool? Are 
you in connexion with the branches in Ireland whence 
telegrams go to Liverpool ? — The line from this to 
Thurles belongs to Mr. Munster, but the accounts go 
to the company. 

9856. Do you not keep any record then of your 
messages ? — I only keep a record of the messages that 
I send from this office. I only put down the station 
to, and the charge. I do not put down the names 
from or to, or anything else. 

9857. When persons go to your office they have to 
write on one of those ordinary telegraph forms? — Yes. 

9858. Is that preserved? — I send them to Dublin, 
and they are sent to Liverpool. I think they are de- 
stroyed after three months. 

9859. Are you speaking of telegrams sent from your 
office? — Yes ; I’m not quite sure, but I think I heard 
they arc destroyed after three months. 

9860. Mr. Molloy. — Do you keep no record of the 
hour you receive the telegrams ? — No : I put down the 
hour 1 receive it on the duplicate. 

9861. Do you send out a docket with the messenger 
to bring back, certifying the hour he delivered it? — 
Yes, that is put on the back of the message. It is 
gummed on the duplicate that I keep. 

9862. When did you send your last fortnightly 
bundle of those telegrams to Thurles ? You send them 
every fortnight ; when was the last fortnightly bundle 
sent ? — The last accounts were made up to the 30th 
September. That was on Thursday, I think, and I 
did not send them until Monday, for I had to wait to 
get forms to make them out. 

9863. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Have you got the telegrams 
that you received since the 30th September? — Yes. 

9864. Have you got the messages that were given to 
you for transmission since the 30th September ? — Yes. 

9865. Do you tell me you believe this [Patrick 
Cunningham’stelegram]did come from Limerick? — Yes. 

9866. Did you send any telegram lately, do you 
recollect, from anyone to Mr. Patrick Laffan ? — No, I 
did not. 

9867. Or to Dr. Laffan of Dublin? — Yes, I sent 
telegrams to Dr. Laffan. 

9868. Have you got these telegrams ? — Yes. 

9869. Where are they ? — In the office. 

9870. Go for them if you please, and produce them ; 
bring all the telegrams that you have sent. 

9871. Mr. Molloy. — Go for them'? — The company, 
I think — I should get an order from them. 

9872. We will send you to gaol if you do not bring 
them. 


9873. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You are .directed by the 
Commissioners to produce all the telegrams. I am 
quite sure that you do not mean to disobey their order, 
and I suppose that any hesitation shown on your part 
to produce the telegrams is from uncertainty whether 
you are bound to obey us or not? — Yes, I only wish 
to show I am bound to secrecy. 

9874. I know that. I may tell you that I have 
seen Mr. Sangier, the Secretary of the Telegraph Com- 
pany, do what you are now required to do. He came 
up on an election petition in Sligo, and in the same 
way he told the court that he was bound to secrecy, 
but it did not avail him. He was obliged to produce 
all the telegrams. You must produce all the telegrams.. 
Now, having been informed that, you are bound to 
obey. Look at me ; do not look about the court. 
Having now told you that you are bound by law to obey 
me, if you do not produce the telegrams I shall have to. 
send you to prison? — I will produce those that I can. 

987 5. That is exactly what you should do. I have 
explained to you the necessity that there is on your 
part. You understand that you are to bring up all the 
telegrams that you have below?- — All the telegrams 
that I have in the office. 

987 6. Yes, all the telegrams that you have there or 
anywhere else, sent and received, both ? — Since the 
30th September, I have no further telegrams. 

9877. Bring all that you have. You mean, to obey 
the order of the court ?— Yes. 

9878. Mr. Griffin.— I do not know whether you 
have them all in the office or not. Bring, all that you 
have got in your possession or control. 

Mr. Michael J. Laffan. — I was going to say I have 
duplicates of the telegrams sent by me, and that I can 
produce them. I have not the slightest objection they 
should produce anything I sent. 

Mr. Munster. — I have here every telegram I sent or 
received, on the table, except those in my pocket-book. 

Mr. Michael J. Laffan. — I suggested to Mr. Mac- 
Sheehy that I should like to have my telegrams pro- 
duced, for I thought the Commissioners regarded with 
some distrust my readiness to produce my brother. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — I must say, that as far as my 
brother Commissioners and myself have formed or ex- 
pressed any opinion on the matter, we have said that 
you appear to give your evidence, and to answer every 
question, with the utmost candour. 

Mr. Michael J. Laffan. — When you see the tele- 
grams, I think you will be perfectly satisfied I am 
anxious to have him come here. I have a. private letter 
from my brother — I do not wish it to appear on the 
short-hand writer’s notes — and I offered to show it to 
Mr. MacSheehv. 

Mr. MacSheehy. — And I declined. 

Mr. Michael J. Laffan. — I am quite ready to show it 
to any of you to read it. There is in yesterday’s Times 
an advertisement which I have here to show you. 
[Hands in the paper.] 

Mr. Griffin.— There was an advertisement in Saun- 
ders about it yesterday. 

Mr. Michael J. Laffan. — I did not see that. 


Mr. irenvy Mr. Henry Newport Barron sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. . 

Newport 9879. I believe you are manager of the National 9888. When was it due? — It was due on the 2nd 

anon. Bank here? — Yes. , November. 

9880. I want to learn something about a bill that 9889. On what day do you say it was paid? — On 
was paid in your bank, due on or about the 28th the 29th October. 

October? — The 29th October it was due. 9890. I should say it is not a usual circumstance 

9881. Then you know all about it? — It was due to pay a bill three days before it becomes due. Do 
the 2nd November, and paid on the 29th October. you know who paid it ? — Captain Graham. 

9882. John Sturdy and Daniel Foley were the 9891. Are you able to tell me how he paid it — 

names on the bill ? — Yes. whether by notes or by a cheque ? — Well, he had a 

9883. What was the date of it 1 — I have not the cheque of Mr. O’Beirne’s. 

date of it. 9892. For £25 ? — For £30. 

9884. You have only the day it was due? — Yes. 9893. And did he apply that cheque to the payment 

9885. By whom was it drawn? — Mr. Sturdy, and a of the bill, taking the remaining £5 ? — He got cash 

man named Foley. for the cheque, and paid the bill then — £25, and kept 

9886. By whom was it accepted? — Accepted by the balance. 

Daniel Foley. 9894. He paid the bill out of the cash? — Yes. 

98S7. For £25? — Yes, £25. 9895. Do you recollect any other'bill belonging to 
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Mi- Graham in the bank about that time?— He has 
Li a number of bills. He has a bill account there. 

9896 It is hardly fair to ask you this without giv- 
ing you notice of it : Had he a bill with the name of 
“man named Ryan on it, also a voter ? Do you know 
a, man named William Ryan of the Race-course?— 
Yes, I know a man of the name of William Ryan 

th M C r. Michael J. Laffan — It is John Ryan, a tall 
man the poor-rate collector ; John Ryan of the Race- 
course. He is called “ Long J ohn,” I believe. 

9897. You know that man?— Yes. 

9898. He had a bill becoming due before the elec- 
tion l— Just before the election he had a bill current. 

9899. Who paid that bill ?— I couldn’t say that. 
[Witness identifies the man known as John Ryan of 
the Race-course]. 

9900. There is another man, William Ryan ot tne 
Race-course. Perhaps you would have the goodness 
to look to your books, and see if William Ryan had 


a bill falling due just a little before the election ? — Tenth Day. 
There was a man named William Ryan that used to Q cl0 /, er 14 . 
be in the bank with Mr. Meara, if that is the man — 
you allude to. . Mr. 

9901. I want to find out about that bill : its date, 

and the parties. It was about the election, and it 
arose in Mr. Meara’s evidence?— Would you wish me 
to go down now ? . . 

9902. If you please ; or any time that is convenient 
to you if not convenient at present ? — I will go now. , 

9903. Have you the particulars of John Ryan’s 

bill?— There was one bill for £15, and another for 
£25. Please bring me particular’s of any such bills 
falling due about the time of the election ; and also 
bring me particulars of all bills Mr. Graham had fall- 
ing due about the time of the election ? — I will bring 
his account if you like. ' 

9904. That will be the shortest way?— I will do 
that. 


Edward Holland reteta, md tads in telegrams ; examined by Mr. W«n «.c. 

9905. These are all tat yon have gottaThat I J-wggjj 

•received. , , -y- be has sent since the opening of the telegraph ?—R o, 

S: s* ** * 

9908. Mr. Munster -wishes to have you. asked this numbei. 


Edward 

Holland. 


Miss Mary Teresa Cormaclt sworn 

9909. Do you know Mr. John Phelan ?— Yes. , 

9910. Do you recollect his being m your fathers 
house some short time before the election?— Yes. 

9911. Do you recollect asking- him to vote lor Mr. 
Monster (-taking Mm mho TOild he support, Ithink. 

9 9 1 2 . Do you recollect asking him if hall notes tor 
£40 would induce him to vote for Mr. Munster? 
Certainly not. , 

9913. Did you ever say anything to lirninbom 
money ? — He came, and I am not in.thahabit ofimeet- 
ing him, being a person 1 do not wish to come in con- 
tact with, though he sometimes came to papas house. 

I happened, to be in the parlour, and bemg desirous 
Mr. Munster should have supporters, I asked, I think, 
everyone that came, what way he would vote— who 
would he support. He next said, “ Miss Mary, I un- 
derstand you are very intimate with Mr. Munster , I 
have some cattle to sell if he would buy them ; he 
could put them to grass with your father, pointing to 
a field opposite the house, “ and make you a present 
of them after the election.” Mr. Patrick Laffan alter 
that some time came in in the evening. 1 think 1 
mentioned the fact to him just as it was, and 1 think 
he said from Phelan’s character they didnt wish to 
have anything to say to him. He came afterwards, 
and spoke of people having houses to let, and that sort 
of thing ; and I, knowing that his support was not 
wanted, said, in that kind of way, “ I suppose you 
would let your room, too, and wouldn’t £/ 5 be a very 
nice thing for your room,” at the same time, very 
cautious not to say “they,” or “I will give it, or 
anything of that sort, for I had not the money, nor 
-ever offered it. T 

9914. He says you did not offer it at all?— ho, 1 
never did at any time. 

9915. Do you recollect mentioning that to Mr. 
Patrick Laffan also?— Yes, and his reply again was, 
tliey did not wish to have anything to say to him. 

9916. That is, that they were afraid of him and 
would not entrust him by making any offer ? — That is 
the meaning of what Mr. Patrick Laffan said ; I con- 
sidered so. 

9917. Now, Miss Cormack, when you spoke to him 
•about houses being taken, did you understand that 
that was a way in which money was given to people 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


Miss Mary 
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for their votes ? — I didn’t know much about it, but i Cormack. 
understood that ; I suppose anyone’s house that they 
took they expected to support them. • 

9918 And you understood that that was a- mode 01 

bribing a voter ?— In fact he gave that to me to under- 
stand from the way he expressed himself, that they 
were taking houses for large sums. I never knew 
anything about it before. . 

9919 Was it he that began the conversation about 
taking houses ?— Yes, repeatedly. 

9920 Did you speak of this to anyone else but to 

Mr. Patrick Laffan?— I said it to mamma and papa, 
in a jocose way. „ r ,, * > 

9921 Did you speak of it to any of Mr. munsters 
agents except Mr. Patrick Lata)— I said something 
about it to Mr. Richardson, and he said he had nothing 
to say to that part of the business. 

9922. To that branch of the business ?- — 1 may 
make a mistake as to his words. 

9923. It is not necessary for you to say the exact 
words, but the purport of what he said and what you 
said. Did you mention it to anybody else ?— I think 

9924. Did you mention it to Mr. Leahy? — No, I do 

not tli ink I did to Mr. Leahy. . 

9925. Did Mr. Laffan tell you to say anything to 
Mr. Phelan about it ? — He did not. 

9926. Did you ever mention it to Mr. Munster 

himself? — Never. . 

9927 You were on terms of intimacy with mi. 

Munster ?— Yes ; perhaps a long time after the election 
I may have amused Mr. Munster by telling him some- 
thing of the sort, which he laughed at. 

9928. But you do not recollect telling him at the 
time? — Oh, certainly not. ' 

9929 Was your mother present at any of those con- 
versationst — Yes, I never kad a conversation tali 
him except in presence of mamma. 

9930. I mean, when Mr. Phelan was present ? — Oh, 
ves I was never alone with him. 

9931. And do you say that the beginning of any- 
thing producing a conversation of this kind was his 
reference to the cattle? — Yes. 

9932 Do you recollect Mr. Patrick Laffan saying 
anything to you but that Mr. Phelan ^was from his 
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character or something a person they were afraid to 
have anything to do with ? — No, I do not remember 
his saying anything else. 

9933. Tell me if you got any hint— even a hint — 
towards authority to speak to Mr. Phelan ? — Not the 
slightest, from any one. 

9934. It was entirely of your own motion ? — Alto- 
gether. 

9935. You were very anxious Mr. Munster should 
be returned? — Yery anxious. 

9936. And gave him all the aid in your power? — 
Canvassed every one indiscriminately. 

9937. CanyousearchyourrecollectionMiss Cormaek, 
and say whether, at any of those conversations, there 
was ever a sum of £40 mentioned? — Never to my 
recollection. 

9938; Do you recollect his saying that £40 was 
nothing ; that £100 or £200 was the sum ? — I don’t 
remember his saying £40, hut I remember his saying 
£100. I don’t know any conversation but about houses 
— I think it was in connexion with houses ; I don’t re- 
member, it is so long ago. 

9939. Mi-. Griffix. — Did you say anything to him 
about half notes ? — Yes, I said, “ would you take half 
notes for your room ? ” 

9940. Because he was not to be trusted with whole 
notes ? — Certainly. 

9941. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Now, Miss Cormaek, Mr. 
Phelan tells us that he said, “ those cattle might be 
put on grass on your fathei-’s land, and Mr. Munster 
make them a present to you after the election.’’ That 
leads me to ask a question — a question which we are 
obliged from our duty to ask you, but which we would 


rather not — if you have received presents from Mr 
Munster? — Yery trilling ones, indeed, the most im- 
portant not value for more perhaps than £2, a great 
many small ones. 

9942. You, I believe, went to Dublin? — Yes to a 
bazaar. 

9943. With Mr. Munster’s friends? — Yes. 

9944. And also I believe to Cork? — Yes. 

[Mr. John Phelan hands in in writing a question 
which he wishes to have asked]. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — Any way that this question 
would be answered would not bear in the sli<ditest 
way on this inquiry, therefore I will not put it. 

9945. Mr. Phelan. — I think it is incumbent on me 
to mention one circumstance — that Cunningham, who 
was examined before you, was looking for me the day 

before the election to know where my cattle were 

that Dr. Cormaek wanted to buy my cattle. 

9946. What Cunningham? — Mr. Phelan. — Thomas 
Cunningham that was examined here before you. 

9947. Mr. Munster. — I want to ask Miss Cormaek 
whether she did not go to Dublin with my wife, and 

I did not make presents to all the ladies who went? 

Witness. — Yes, Mr. Munster was very kind. 

9948. What Mr. Munster says is the case? — Yes. 

Mr. Munster. — I have not heard the date of this 

transaction, and I wish you to ask Miss Cormaek, to 
the best of her recollection, how often I saw her before 
the election. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — She may never have seen you 
at all ; she was very anxious to serve you about the 
election ; you were very fortunate in having such a 
fair advocate. 


Mr. John Phelan recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


• 9949. Now, Mr. Phelan, you say that Thomas 
Cunningham came to you ? — Yes, your worship. 

9950. When? — I think, to the best of my belief, 
the morning before the polling, to know where the 
cattle were that I had for sale; that Dr. Cormaek 
came to know where the cattle were that I had for sale. 


9951. That Dr. Cormaek came to whom? — To him, 
to ask him where the cattle were that I had for sale, 

9952. What did you say to that? — I gave him some 
ambiguous answer, your worship— that I had no cattle 
for sale. 


John Pyan was called, but did not appear. 


John Sturdy sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


9953. Mr. Sturdy, you are a voter, I believe, in 
Cashel ? — Yes, sir. 

9954. And you voted, I believe, for Mr. O’Beirne ? 
— Yes, sir. 

9955. Were you a voter in 1865 ? — I was, sir. 

9956. For whom did you vote then ? — Mi-. O’Beime. 

9957. Your name was on a bill, I believe, with a 
man named Daniel Foley, for £25 ? — Yes. 

9958. Was that accepted for Ins accommodation or 
a matter of business? — A matter of business — ’twas 
an accommodation. 

9959. An accommodation acceptance? — Yes. 

9960. It was paid in the bank ; did you pay it ? — No. 

9961. Were you ever called upon by anyone to pay 
it?_ No. 

9962. Do you know who paid it?- — No. 

9963. Did you ever hear who paid it? — No. 

9964. You never heard who paid it? — No, I didn’t. 

9965. Did you ever ask Foley if he paid it? — I 
heard it was paid ; that is all I know about it. 

9966. Did you ever ask Foley who paid it ? — 
No, I didn’t ; lie told me it was paid. 

9967. Did you ever ask him was it he that paid it? 
— I did not. 

9968. That is very odd, now ? — I don’t think it is. 

9969. Are you aware that I know who paid it? — 
It may he so ; I never made any inquiry about it. 

9970. Had you ever a talk with anyone about it ? 
—No. 

9871. You never had a talk with anyone about it 
at all? — No. 


9972. Do you know Captain Graham? — I do. 

9973. Had you never any conversation with him 
about it? — No, I hadn’t. 

9974. Had you a conversation with Captain Graham 
with reference to the election ? — Why, • he generally 
used to come backwards and forwards to my house, 
and we used to have some conversations about the 
election. 

9975. Had you ever a convesration with Captain 
Graham as to money going on Mr.Munster’s side? — No. 

9976. Did you take an interest in Mr. O’Beime’s 
election ? — I did. 

9977. Had you anything to say to the sale of a 
house to Mr. Munster ? — No, I had not. 

9978. Did yon ever get a cheque for any sum of 
money? — I did. 

9979. For £80 ? — I did. 

9980. What was it for? — For the purchase of ahouse. 

9981. And did I not ask you had you anything to 
say to the sale of a house to Mr. Munster? — Mr. Laf- 
fan. ’Twas he that came about the sale of the house. 

9982. Therefore you had something to do with it? 
— I had certainly. 

9983. Tell me what you had to say to it ? — What 
I had to say to it is, that O’Donnell, the tenant, 
I wanted him to purchase the house. There was other 
property convenient to it which also was sold ; and I 
wanted O’Donnell, the tenant, to see if he could pur- 
chase it. He delayed for some time, and he could not 
accomplish it. So I understood then that Mi-. Laffan 
was going to make an offer for it. 
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9984. When you wanted O’Donnell to purchase it 
he delayed for some timely— He did. 

9985. Do you know where he would have got the 
money to purchase it ?— I believe from his friends. 

9986. Do you know their names ? — No. 

9987. Do you know the name of any person from 
whom he sought to get money to purchase the house ? 

I don’t know; he never told me that they were 

going to do it. 

9988. Did you ever go to anyone to try to get him 
to buy the house ? — No. 

9989. Did you never ask anyone to buy it except 
O’Donnell himself? — I think there was some parties 
came to me. 

9990. Who were they? — I believe a man of the 
name of Geaiy. 

9991 . Is that Denis Geary ?— Denis Geary, the shoe- 
maker. 

9992. He came to you, and he was about buying it. 
For whom was he about buying it? — I understood for 
himself. 

9993. Did you ever know that Captain Graham was 
looking after it for anyone ? — No. 

9994. Or that he was talking of lending money to 
O’Donnell to buy it ? — No. 

9995. You never heard anything about it ? — Never. 

9996. A cheque was paid to you ? — Yes. 

9997. That was the purchase-money of the house ? 
Yes. 

9998. Dr. Butler, of Thurles, was the owner, I be- 
lieve ? — I handed it over to him. 

9999. Your own house was sold also, I believe ? — 
No, Ferris’s was. 

10000. How long have you been an elector of Cashel, 
Mr. Sturdy ?— Many years. 

10001. You voted, I suppose, in 1859 ? — Yes. 

10002. ForLanigan? — No. 

10003. For whom?— Well, I don’t recollect now. I 
believe — I don’t know whether O’Beirne was a candi- 
date. 

10004. Lanigan, Hemphill, and Carden were the 
candidates ? — Hemphill I voted for. 

10005. Hemphill you voted for ? — I didn’t vote for 
him afterwards. I promised him I would. 

10006. Did you vote for him in 1859 ? — No. 

10007. For whom did you vote when the three can- 
didates were Hemphill, Lanigan, and Carden ? — 
Hemphill. 

10008. Did you vote for any of them ? — I might have 
voted for one. 

• 10009. Who was that ? — I believe I must have made 
a mistake — for Hemphill. 

10010. Why did you say you must have voted for 
one?— Because I recollect that there was some party 
or another that I might have voted for. 

10011. Whom did you promise to vote? You said 
you promised somebody and did not vote for him after- 
wards ? — I promised Counsellor Hemphill. 

10012. You said you did not vote for him afterwards ? 
— I can’t recollect now, but his address at first pleased 
me very much, and then he changed it. Afterwards I 
believe I changed from him. It must be that way as 
far as I can recollect now. 

10013. Do you know of any money having been paid 
to any voter on the Commons at the last election ? — 
No, I don’t. 


10014. Understand me now. I do not mean to say tenth Day 
you saw the money paid. I want to know do you oeteter 14 

know of any money having been paid to anyone ? — 

Why, there were several rumours. John Sturdy 

10015. Did' anyone tell you he got money ? — I don’t 
recollect they did. They were very cautious about it. 

10016. Do you know of anyone asking money? — No. 

10017. Did anyone come to you to interfere with 
you, and try to get his house taken, or to get money 
in any way? — No, not his house. 

10018. Or to get money in any way ? — No. 

10019. Now, Mr. Sturdy, that was a curious answer 
you gave me when I asked you did anyone come to get 
his house taken, or to get money in any way. You 
said : “ No, not his house ”? — Why, you said his 
house. 

10020. But I made my question veiy general. Did 
you know of anyone coming to you to get money in 
any way ? — I believe Daniel Foley came to me, as far 
as I can recollect now. I think he came to me to 
interfere with him and Mr. Johnson, who was here, 
to know if I could do anything for him. 

10021. With Mr. Johnson? — With Mr. Johnson? 

10022. That was not the last election. Mr. John- 
son was dead ? — That was, I believe, ’65. 

10023. At the last election I ask you ? — No. There 
was no person came to me. 

10024. Did anyone offer you money ? — No. 

10025. It is very strange. You seem to be an excep- 
tion to all the rest of Cashel nearly. Are you sure 
Foley came to you to try and get money in 1865? — 

He wanted me to interfere, and to see him. 

10026. With whom?— With Mr. Johnson. 

10027. Did he come in 1868 when a bill was falling 
due — £25 ? And were you not at all uneasy that he 
might not be able to pay it ? — I wasn’t one bit uneasy. 

10028. And he never came to yoxi. to say anything 
about that bill, or interfere,. or do anything for him ? — 

He told me a good while afterwards. 

10029. I did not ask you about a good while after- 
wards. I asked you did he come about a bill to get it 
settled, or paid, or anything like that ? — No ; he didn’t. 

10030. And you say no other man did ? — No. 

10031. Do you know of any money having been 
given to anyone ? — No. 

10032. Mr. Griffin. — Did anyone ever pay you 
rent for Daniel Foley ?— No ; he always paid himself. 

10033. Did anyone ever offer to pay you rent for 
him ? — No. 

10034. Mr. Waters, q.c. — What rent do you collect 
in the Commons ? — His holding. 

10035. Anymore? — No. Oh, yes ; there is another 

10036. Who is the other man? — Hickey. 

10037. Mr. Griffin.— Is he a voter?— He is, sir. 

10038. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you know did John 
Hickey get any sort of inducement or promise ? — No. 

10039. Do you say you do not know ? — No. 

10040. Mr. Griffin. — What is his Christian name ? 

10041. Mr. Molloy.— What did you tell him when 
he spoke to you about interfering with Mr. J ohnson to 
get money ? — I told him I would have nothing to do 
with it. That was my answer to him. 


Thomas Cunningham brought up by the Bridewell-keeper; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


10042. Now, Mr. Cunningham, you recollect where 
we were the last day you were here ? — I do, sir. 

10043. You recollect that man that was stopping in 
your house? — I do, sir. 

10044. And do you recollect that persons went up 
into the room to him there ? — I do, sir. 

10045. Tell me the names of the persons whom you 
saw going into the room to him there? — Up as far as 
the door, sir; Denis Ryan and William Ryan, and 
Michael — I forget. 


10046. Hally, is it?— Hally, sir, and John Moloney 
went in passed me in. 

10047. Did you see anybody else go to him there (— 
I can’t recollect any person going in now, sir. 

10048. Did you see anyone of the name ot Cum- 
mins? — He didn’t go in that day. 

10049. Any other day ? — He came to the shop to me 
one day. He told me, “ If anyone else gets more than 
£30, haven’t la right to get it?” “Don’t ask me 
them questions,” says I ;“ I know nothing about it. 


Thomas 

Cunningham 
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10050. That is the son of Richard ? — Yes, sir. 

10051. Did he tell you he got £30 ? — He didn’t tell 
■me ; but he said, “ If anyone got more, I would have 
a light to get it.” “I know, nothing about that,” says 
■I ; “ don’t ask me about it.” 

10052. We heard that this man’s name was Luke 
Larkin. Did you see anybody else there with. him? — 
Larkin, sir ? 

1 0053. Yes ? — At my place, sir ? 

10054. Yes? — No; but I brought to my mind since 
a man that lives down near Thurles,. named Darmody. 
I can’t bring to my mind his name, I can’t recollect 
him. 

10055. What was J ohn Darmody doing there ? — He 
used to be inside in the room, sir, when. he was with 
him. 

10056. He used to be there with Larkin ? — I couldn’t 
say Larkin was in my place. 

10057. But lie used to be there with the other man ? 
— I. know he was there at all events. 

10058. W ith the other man in the room ? — The place 
was locked with them inside, sir, and no one could go 
in there. 

10059. Were there two of them there? — I suspect 
there were two, sir, that time ; I went up with the bill. 

10060. What bill? — That little docket that was in 
the envelope. 

' 10061. That Ryan gave you? — Yes, sir; I gave it 
in to them. 

10062. Are you sure you saw Darmody there in the 
room ? — I saw him in the room. 

10063. Are you sure whether Darmody ’s name is 
John ? — I think his name is John. 

10064. Do you know anyone in this town named 
Darmody? — I do, sir. 

10065. What is his name? — James Darmody, I 
think, sir. 

10066. Is he a voter?— don’t know whether, lie is, 
sir, or not; I believe not. 

10067. Did you ever see a man named James Dar- 
mody there ? — -No, sir. 

10068. Do you know Michael Darmody ? — I don’t 
know anyone of that name, sir. 

10069. Did you ever supply any money to your son, 
or to any of these men ? — No, sir, I didn’t. 

1007 0. If you tell, the- whole truth, no harm can come 
to you for having done it ?— Ididnlt, sir ;. I never gave 
them any money. 


10071. You never gave money to your son, or Mr. 

Patrick Laffan ?— No, sir ; I didnT. 

10072. Now, perhaps you could recollect if your son 
Patrick Cunningham, was at home since we commenced 
this inquiry?— lam told ho was, sir, butl didn’t see him. 

[Patrick Cunningham here stands up, and says, “I 
am in court, sir, since eleven o’clock — I am his son.”] 

Witness . — A man that was put in twenty-four hours 
last night with me, told me he seen him driving down 
in Cahir. 

1007 3. Mr. Molloy. — D id you ever see Mr. Dudley 
Byrne in your place ? — I didn’t, sir, to my knowledge. 

10074. Mr. Waters, q.o. — D o you. know -Mr. John 
Phelan ? — I do, sir-. 

1 0075. Do you recollect going to him with a message 
about some cattle of his that he had for sale, the morn- 
ing before the election — do you recollect going with 
any message to him ? Did you say to him that Dr. 
Cormaek sent you on a message about cattle, or that 
Dr. Cormaek was asking you about them ? — I think 
Dr. Cormaek was asking me about some heifers Phelan 
had, but I don’t recollect I went to Phelan about it. 

10076. Do you recollect what Dr. Cormaek said ? — I 
can’t recollect. I think he said Phelan had some 
heifers and he wanted to buy them. He talked to me 
at the door about them. 

1007 7. Are you sure that he did? — I’m sure that he 
did, sir, talk about the heifers. 

10078. You do not recollect how many he sjioke of? 
— I don’t, sir. 

10079. Mr. Griffin. — Was that the day before the 
election? — I can’t recollect what day, sir ; I know Mr. 
Cormaek told mehe bought some heifers on the Saturday, 
I believe, previous to it. 

10080. Mr. Waters, q:c. — Do you recollect any 
other persons that went up to the room? — No, sir, I 
can’t recollect any other persons, but what I say. 

10081. Mr. Griffin. — Are you sure you saw Michael 
Hally go into that room ?— I know he came into the 
shop at any rate. Whether he went up I can’t say. 

10082. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you ever see a man 
of the name of John O’Brien there ? — No, sir. He came 
into my shop and went out again. 

10083. Why did he come in ? — He was passing the 
door and came in. I think I offered.him a treat and 
he- wouldn’t take it. 

10084. Did he ask for anyone?— No, sir, he was 
only speaking to myself, and turned out again. 


Mr. Henry N. Barron returns; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


10085. Mr. Barron, have you those particulars? — 
On the 25th Novembei’, William Ryan and Tom 
Carew, indorsed by Andrew Meara, for £25. 

10086. What about Captain Graham’s bills? — His 
account is here. It was due on the 25th November, 
and paid in cash on the 21st. 

10087. By whom was it paid? — Our books do not 
tell that you know. 

10088. What other notes? — Another bill, Tom 
Carew and William Ryan due 30th November. 

10089. What William Ryan? — William Ryan of 
the Racecourse. 

1 0090. Is that the same William Ryan ? — The same 
William Ryan. 

10091.' What is the amount? — r£25. 


10097. Witness . — When you asked me about the 
money for my son or Mr. Patrick Laffan, sir, was it to 
influence voters ? I got money though. 

10098. Mr. Waters, q.c. — What money did you 
get ? Did you get money ? — I did, • sir, for myself. 


10092. Due on the 13th ? — Due on the loth, and re- 
newed on the 1 2th to the widow, Mrs. Carew. 

10093. The other? — These are all William Ryan’s. 

10094. You mentioned two? — Yes, two bills of 
William Ryan ; there is also, John Ryan, £35, dated 
November 19th, due’ 22nd February, and renewed 
24th September, indorsed by Captain Graham. 

10095. Was Mr. Giaham’s name on the original bill 
as well as on the renewal ? — Yes, on both. 

10096. Now pass up Captain Graham’s account if 
you please ? — Y es [hands in his ledger and explains the 
account to the Commissioners]. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — We do not wish to expose a 
gentleman’s private affairs. There is no evidence in 
the account. 


comes forward. 

10099. From whom ?— From my son. 

10100. You told us that before? — I .thought it was 
influence voters you wanted to know from me. 


Thomas Cunningham 


to 
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Patrick Cunningham -sworn ; 

10101. You have been away from home and avoid- 
in'* appearing as a witness! — No, not avoiding. 

'10102. Be candid, now! — I really am, sir. 

10103. It is veiy necessary for yon to tell all the 
troth ! — I will, sir. , 

10104. Is it not the truth that you were- keeping 
away to avoid a summons! — No, sir, not to avoid. 


examined by Mr.- Waters, q.c. 

10105. Were you. served! — No, I was not served ; 
I was not. 

10106. Were you from home! — I was, sir ; I went 
on business on last Monday week. 


Testh DAT. 
October V4i 

Patrick 

Cunningham. 


Mortimer Shea recalled; examined by Mr. Waters,. Q.c. 

10107'. When did you serve the summons on; Mr. Cunningham! October the Otli, sir. 


Patrick Cunningham’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

, i Kim T>id Mr Laffan advise you to come here and 


Patrick 
Cunningham - 


Saturday. . . r ,Ti 0 t was 10114. .You ao nor reconecu wiau no imu , — ->• 

10109- Were you not bank here m Cashel^ was ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ x to tlie races 

on Thursday night; about 8 01 J ocioc p ^ Limerick ; that I didn’t see that I was so much 


.-ecollectit. • 

10114. You do not recollect that he did ! — I men- 


ou. > in Limerick; that Jl cuont see ^ j- ~ 

th Toi?0 m you know then that a summons had 1 

been served for you 1 — Not at that time, that came iv m ^ ^ T iffin, sw ore on his solemn oath that 

through Cashel. . M T ,alfan! I he did speak to you, and advised you to come here 

10111. Were you speaking with Mi. Laiianf-i he^ ^ I ^ yQu knew> would he be perjurmg 


went up to his office. , 

101 12. Did Mr. Laffan tell you that you were wanted 
here ! — He didn’t say which, sir, I tlnnlc ; he ready 
did, I believe ; but not that I can think of, Mi- 
Laffan said to put no questions to him ; that ^lidn t 
want to say anything to me, and he left the office and 
went out. 


lie did speak to you, mu.buybm jy- . . 

and tell everything you knew, would he. be perjunn: 

himself!— I didn’t do that. 

101 16. Would he be perjuring himself in swear mg 
that ! — P didn’t hear him say that. 

10117. You did not hear him advise, you to come 
and give evidence 1 — He advised me. 


Hr. Miclmd J. Laffan recalled ; eaimmeiby M* Wiims, «J3. 


Mr. Michael 
J. Laffan. 


Patrick Cunningham's examination resumed by Mr. Waters, Q.C. 


Patrick 

Cunningham. 


10119. You knew you were wanted, and you went 
away !— I did, sir. , . 

10120 Now, Mr. Cunningham, you have not com- 
leenceclreelli-I really thought I would do tat m 

time enough after the races. 1 

10121. Now, listen to me ; you have not commenced 
well ; you have not been candid m saying, you did no 
stay away to avoid coming lierel-W eU, certainly not. 

10122. Did you not speak to Murnnl — I met him 

in Cahir. . 

10123 Did you not tell him in Cahir -that you were 
staying atvay not to do hero 1 Psrdapa you are not 
aware of what das come out m evidence here. It das 
come out m eyidenoe thatyouare deeply comprennscd 
in illegal acts with reference to the last election , 
numerous-acts -of such a character that you may do 
indicted for entry one of them, and if found guilty you 
may get for each of them two years imprisonment. S ou 
staid just norein an exceedingly imple^ant position 
I must say. I do not tan *jwt hare read m the 
papers that I hare said here to sereral witnesses, that 
no matter here deeply they may he implicated, no 
matter how illegal their acts hare been with reference 
to the election, if they candidly tell the Commissions,!! 
here all they know, if they aroid prerarication, it they 
avoid an .attempt to conceal anything, by telling 
honestly and candidly all they know, we have power 
to give a certificate that will free them from all respon- 
sibility for their past actions except for perjury— 
and that we cannot free you of. Now listen still to 
me. As you have only recently come here, and as you 
are called up here now without, perhaps, reflection on 


your part, I do not purpose to pursue your examina- 
tion further at present. You can retire now and go 
home ; search all the documents and accounts that you 
have ; put down on paper the names of all the persons 
with whom you had any dealings at the last election ; 
search your memory ; take plenty of time to think of 
all that you have clone ; come here to-morrow morning 
prepared to tell me all that you know without with- 
holding or concealing anything ; and if you do, if we 
find that you have told us all that you know, we shall 
be in a position afterwards to give you a certificate that 
will enable you to stay in this country without fear or 
apprehension for any past transactions. But it will 
not do when you come up to-morrow merely to give 
evidence and tell us of such cases as we know already. 
If you conceal anything which comes out on subse- 
quent examination it will not do to tell us afterwards 
that you forgot it, because as I have already said you 
have not commenced very well. I sincerely hope that 
you will consider your position. You are a young mail ; 
you are I believe in a very respectable position in this 
town; you seem a young man of very great intelligence, 
and you may be likely to raise yourself to a very good 
position by your industry and energy, and it would be 
a great pity to have your prospects blighted at the 
commencement of your career, and to be a sorrow, and 
trouble to your father and every one connected with 
you. I give you to to-morrow morning to think on all 
you have to say, to search all accounts and documents 
that will assist you, and then to come and tell me all 
you know and so save yourself from the consequences 
of the lamentable position in which you now are. 
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CASHEL ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 


Tenth Day. 
October 14. 
Luke Larkin. 


Luke Larkin sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, Q.C. 


10124. Larkin, you live at the village of Temple- 
tuohy ? — At Templetuohy. 

10125. You were here during the last election? — Yes. 

10126. Who directed you to come here? — Captain 
Dudley Byrne. 

10127. Was it by a letter? — In person he introduced 
me to another young man that I came with, but he 
didn’t come with me. 

10128. Where did he introduce you to him? — In 
Thurles ; and I came with him from Thurles in here 
with a man I knew afterwards to be a man of the 
name of Patrick Laffan, not knowing him at the time. 

10129. Where in Thurles did he introduce you to 
Mr. Patrick Laffan ? — On the street. 

10130. I asked — but did not catch your answer— did 
Mr. Byrne write to you to come to Thurles, or did he 
tell you by word of mouth ? — He wrote to me, but he 
was with me in Thurles. 

10131. Have you the letter that he wrote to you? 
— No. I couldn’t say whether he wrote to me or a 
messenger. ’Twas on a Sunday, and I co\ildn’t say 
but ’twas a messenger that came to me. 

10132. When you went to Thurles and saw this per- 
son whom you afterwards learned to be Patrick Laf- 
fan, did Captain Byrne tell you what he wanted you 
for ? Did he only introduce you to Mr. Pat Laffan ? 
— He only introduced me to Mr. Patrick Laffan, and 
told me nothing about what I was about to do. He 
never told me anything in the world more, nor I didn’t 
know coming to Cashel with Mr. Patrick Laffan. He 
never introduced a word to me until the day afterwards. 
I knew nothing in the world, but I knew I was com- 
ing something about the election, but didn’t know of 
what it was. 

10133. Did you come in from Thurles with Mr. 
Patrick Laffan? — Yes. 

10134. And you say you didn’t know anything of 
what you were to do until the day after? — No. 

10135. Before I enter into this part of your exami- 
nation I wish to know if you were in court when T 
was speaking to Patrick Cunningham? — I was, your 
worship. 

10136. Then you heard me tell Cunningham that no 
matter how deeply he was involved, if he candidly 
told the truth, we can give a certificate that will free 
him from all consequences. Did you hear that? — 
Yes. 

10137. You understand that if you tell me the entire 
truth, we can give you a certificate that will free you 
from all consequences? — Yes, sir, I will have nothing 
from your worship. 

10i3S. I believe you are a postmaster? — Yes. 

10139. You have an additional reason, then, for tell- 
ing the entire truth. When you came here where did 
you go to ? — To Mr. Cunningham’s. 

10140. By Mr. Patrick Laffan’s directions, I sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

10141. Were you before that acquainted with Cash el ? 
— I believe I wasn’t in it for fifteen years except one 
time coming through at a fair ; not acquainted with 
Cashel. 

10142. You say you got instructions on the second 
day what you were to do ? — Yes. 

10143. From whom did you get these instructions ? 
—From Patrick Cunningham. 

10144. What were you to do? What did he tell 
you ? — He told me — he gave me a lot of notes, bills, 
and he gave me money. 

10145. Were they blank bills?— They were filled. 

10146. Were there names in them ? — There were. 

10147. Just tell me what they were? — “Three 
months after date I promise to pay” such a man — 
whether^ it was Thomas Callaghan or Carthy I can’t 
recollect. 

10148. Michael M'Carthy, was it not? — I couldn’t 
say ; I think it was Callaghan. 

"10149. Well ? — “ The sum of £30 or £35," as the 
case stood. 


10150. Were some of them £30, and some £35 ?__ 
Yes, sir ; £30, and some £35. 

10151. How many of those did he give you? I 

couldn’t tell, but I had more than was necessary I 
considered. 

10152. You might give me some idea as to the 
number — did you get 30, or 40, or 50, or 60, or how 
many? — I think I got about between twenty and 
thirty — about — I think about that. It might be 
more : something that way. 

10153. You said you got some money from him 
also ? — Yes, from Patrick Cunningham. 

10154. How much did you get from him? — I got 
£120 in the first instance. 

10155. Where did you get that £120? — In Pat 
Cunningham’s house. 

10156. When did you get it ? — The first day that I 
was after coming there. When he gave me the in- 
structions he gave me that much money, and the notes. 

10157. How many days was that before the poll- 
ing ? — That was, I think, on Monday, whatever day 
the polling was. 

10158. That was on Monday? — It was on Monday. 

10159. And the polling was in the same week? — 
It was in the same week. 

10160. It was on Friday ? — Monday or Tuesday; I 
couldn’t say. 

10161. Did you get more money from him after- 
wards ? — Yes. 

10162. How much more money did you get? — I 
got some from him, and some from Mr. Laffan, and 
from — , from both of them. 

10163. Can you say how much you got from both 
of them afterwards ? — Entirely ? 

10164. Yes?— £802. 

10165. Does that £802 include the £120? — All I 
ever got from first to last. 

10166. Then £802 was all you got altogether? — 
Altogether. 

10167. A.nd you got some of that from Patrick 
Cunningham and some from Mr. Patrick Laffan? — Yes. 

10168. Are you able to say how much you got 
from each ; for instance, how much did you get from 
Mr - . Patrick Laffan ? — I couldn’t say. 

10169. Did you keep an account of the money you 
got ? — I did, your worship. 

10170. What did you do with that account? — I 
have a scrap of it here, and were it not for that scrap 
I could give no account. I believe it can hardly be 
understood except by myself to read it. I will tell 
you how I got the sums of money : I got £120, 
£100 

10171. Have you got the names of the persons from 
whom you got them? — No; the different persons I 
have not. 

10172. Go on now?— £120, 100, £29, £91, £90, 
£50, £91, £15, £50, £11, £120. 

10173. You are under a mistake. That does not 
make £802, it only makes £7 67, so that you left some- 
thing out? — Well, I will read them over again, £120, 
£100, £29, £91, £90, £50, £9i, £15, £35 

10174. You left out that £35 before, that makes it 
£802. Did you take that account at the time you got 
the money? — Yes. 

10175. Just show me the book [-witness hands in his 
little book]. You have a date to this. Is that the 
date that you got the money first? You say “ 16th 
November," here at the top? — November it must be, 
sir. [Book returned to witness.] 

10176. I see that you have a list there of the. per- 
sons to whom you paid away this money? — Yes, your 
worship. 

10177. Give me that list now. Commence with the 
first payment you made. What is the first name ? — 
Thomas Dwyer, £30 ; William Ryan, £30 ; Robert 
Cashen I think, ’tis blotted, but I’m not certain, 'tis ' 
like Cashen, £30 ; Pat. Griffin, £30 ; James Cummins, 
£35. 
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10178. What was the first name you called to me 1 
_“Thomas Dwyer,” and it looks like “Francis Dwyer,” 
>tis in a blotted form ; ’tis either Thomas or Francis. 

10179. W ould it stand either for Francis or Thomas. 
Show it to me 1 — ’Tis more Francis I think, when I 
look closer at it now. 

10180. It is quite plain — Francis. Go on now. 
James Cummins is the last you gave me ?— Michael 
Noonan, ,£30 ; Richard Butler, £30. The next is 
some Gleeson, in trust for Croagh, half notes for £30. 

10181. Do you recollect a man coming to you for 
money there, and refusing to sign a note ; bringing a 
note to you and refusing to sign the bill 1 He brought a 
letter to you ? — Yes. 

10182. Doyou recollect his refusing to sign the bill 1 ? — 
I know there did a man refuse to sign a bill and went out. 

10183. And earned away the letter with him ; do 
you recollect that? — I don’t recollect. It might occur 
of course ; when he brought the letter in his hand, and 
didn’t sign the note, of course he kept the letter — it 
was his, not mine. 

10184. Have you any Christian name for Gleeson 

(here ? No, sir ; I only heard the name afterwards, in 

the course of time, and in order to check the case, I 
make the remark in it. I only entered it, half-notes 
for £30, to a young man I don’t know. I was ordered 
to give it to him. 

10185. Who ordered you to give it to him? — Pat. 
Cunningham. 

10186. Was it half notes you said? — Half notes. 

10187. Do you recollect the young man? — No. 

10188. Do you think you would know him again ? 
— I wouldn’t. 

10189. Did the young man bring a note from Pat. 
Cunningham, or did Pat. Cunningham tell you to give 
■him half notes ? — V erbally, I think, he told me. 

10190. Verbally?— Yes. 

10191. What did you do with the second half notes ? 
— I kept them, of course, until I gave them to Cun- 
ningham in the course of time. 

10192. You gave them up to Cunningham after- 
wards? — No ; I didn’t give the other halves, or Cun- 
ningham may have them ; I have no recollection of it ; 
_ if I only gave the half notes-— whether it is one or the 
other I don’t know. 

10193. Do you know where you gave him these 
half notes ? — It must be at Cunningham’s. 

10194. What is the next after the half notes to a 
young man by the verbal order of Pat. Cunningham? 
— Patrick Fitzgerald, £30. 

10195. Where did you give that money? — I think 


at Cunningham's. 

10196. What is the next? — Edward Hogs 
10197. Is it “ Edward,” or “ Edmond ?” — “ 
I put down — whether he was “ Edmond,” or “ 


m, £30. 
Edward ” 
Edward ” 


on the book I don't know. 

10198. Do you say about Hogan you do not know 
whether it is “Edward,” or “Edmond?” — I don’t 


know whether it is. 

10199. How did you make out his name? Did you 
see it in any paper ? — No. 

10200. How did you learn his name? — It must be 
that Cunningham had told me his name, and when he 
told me I only checked it off. 

10201. Go on now? — James Darmody, £30; John 
Dwyer, £30 ; Jeremiah Connolly, £70. 

10202. Are they in your own handwriting? — Yes. 

10203. Mr. Griffin.— Did every man sign those 
bills except this one man Croagh ? — No. 

10204. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did Connolly sign a 


note? — Yes. 

10205. What is the next after his name? — John 
Reilly, £30 ; Edmond Foley, £35. 

10206. [Mr. Grace, did he poll for you ?— Mr. Pierce 
Grace . — I think so.] 

10207. What is the next?— A man I didn’t know, 
£35, sir ; no name ; not named. 

10208. Do you recollect how you paid it? — I do, by 
order of Pat. Cunningham. 

10209. Where did you pay it? — I consider ’tis at 
Corcoran’s hotel. I went there for the last two days. 


10210. Did he pass any note? — No. If he did I Tenth dat. 
would have a name, of course. “7 . , 

10211. What is the next? — Pat. Laffan, £7. ' 

10212. You paid Mr. Pat. Laffan? — Yes, £7. Luke Larkin. 

10213. What is the next? — To Pat. Laffan, £10. 

10214. Next? — William Brennan, £35. 

10215. What is the next? — To Pat. Laffan, £35. 

10216. Next? — To a man unknown, £35. 

10217. By whose order did you give that? — Pat. 

Laffan’s order. 

10218. What is the next? — To Patrick Croagh, £10. 

10219. Patrick Croagh, is it ? — Yes; it was for Pat. 

Croagh, 1 think. It was to Mr. Laffan I gave it. I 
wrote “ sand ’’ over it, it was to pay for sand. 

10220. What is the next? — To a man Pat. Laffan 
ordered me to give £30 ; no note. 

10221. You do not know who the man was? — No. 

10222. Would you know any of those men if you 
saw them again ? — I don’t know that I would. 

10223. Do you recollect when you gave that £30 
where was it that you gave it ? — Oh, yes ; I gave that 
£30 in Corcoran's hotel. He desired me to give it to 
a man that came in. 

10224. What is the next ? — £35 to a person down 
street — down the street — some man told me, I don't 
know whether it was Pat. Laffan or Cunningham that 
told me, to give it to him. 

10225. Where did you give it to him? — I gave it 
to him at the house. ■ 

10226. Where? — Down the street, some place. 

10227. Whom did you give it to — was it to a man 
or a woman ? — To a woman. 

10228. Was it £35?— £35. 

10229. You went into aroom and laid it on atable? 

— I left it on a table and walked out again. 

10230. And you saw the woman there? — A woman 
standing there. 

10231. Had you any talk with her ? — I had no con- 
versation with her about this or that, nor with any 
other person that ever got a shilling. 

10232. What is the next? — Thomas Looby, £30. 

10233. Had you any more money than that ? — Yes. 

10234. How much ? — I had £45 on hands, and I 
handed it over to Patrick Cunningham. 

10235. That makes but £792— that left £10 in 
your hands, out of £802. How did you come to have 
£45 balance?— Well, now, we’ll go over the items 
again, perhaps. I kept nothing on hands — I know I 
hadn’t a shilling on hands. 

10236. Did you get any money back from anyone? 

— No ; but when I was going home I hadn’t a shilling 
to take me home. I asked Mr. Pat. Laffan for money 
to take me home and waited a day for it, and he gave 
me £3. 

10237. Did you get any money back of any that 
you paid?- -Of any that I paid? No. 

10238. You said you gave back £45 ? — I have it 
entered here ; and, were it not for having the entry 
made, I wouldn’t have it. 

10239. You have given us an account of £792. That 
would leave only £10 in your hands out of £802. You 
got £802. You have given us an account of £792 ; 
that leaves a balance of only £10 out of £802. I want 
to know how you came to have £45, instead ol only 
£10 ? — There must be a thirty-five entered here that I 
must have returned back to Cunningham, in one of 
these persons. Somehow or other it must be, for I 
know I hadn’t a single shilling on hands, and I know 
I gave that much money to him in the latter end. 

10240. Now, listen to me', do you understand what I 
say? You got£802and you have given me a list of £792, 
that would leave only £10 in your hands as balance of 
the £802. You told me you paid back to Patrick 
Cunningham a balance of £45 ; that makes £35 in 
your hands more thau you account for here. How do 
you account for that? — I must double in, that thirty- 
five, some way or other. 

10241. Perhaps I could help you. Did you go back 
to the housedown street where youleft the money? — No. 

10242. You only went there once? — I only went 
there once. 

2 G 
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•ftji’rti Day. 10243. Well then you must go over the list again, took checks from one thing or another, from time to 
— Perhaps you got £35 from somebody else ?— I will go time, what I heard. 

October 14: over i t a „ a in. There is £35 here of half notes ; and I 10267. Did- you make the entries when you were 
EUkfe Larkin, can’t say that I ever paid that. paying the moneys here in Cashel 1— Yes, and when I 

10244 Do yon count the £35 half notes that you got the money ; each page is headed with the date, 

had, as money that you handed hack to Mr. Patrick 10268. How long were you here altogether? — I 
Laffan ?— That is what I considered ; that I got the half came on Sunday night ; I consider, and went home on 
notes, and gave it back to Mr. Pat Laffan. Saturday night; the election was over the day after 

10245: Did you give half notes for £35 back to Mr. I leaving. 

Patrick Laffan?— Yes. 10269. How many of these days were you giving 

10246: And did you count that as part of the £45 ? out the money at Corcoran s ? — I should think only 
-““Out- of the whole payments:; but the £45 in the two. 

latter end I gave him: I know I had that £45. 10270. And were these the day of the polling and 

10247 Were the £45 all whole notes ?— They were the day before?— I don’t know whether I was there 

all whole notes— notes and gold; the day of the polling ; I don’t think I was there the 

10248. It was to Pat Cunningham you gave back day of the polling; 

the £45 ? Yes. 10271. Do you recollect where you paid Looby? — 

10249. Where did you give it back to him ? — I I paid him at Corcoran’s, 
can’t say whether it is at his own place, or at the hotel. 10272. Do you recollect the old man himself— a.very 
10250. As each of these men came to you did you old man with white hair ? He says you had only your 
get an order from either Cunningham or Mr. Laffan ? shut and breeches on when you paid him. Is that so ? 

I cot an order always from Cunningham. He says you got out of bed in the morning at Corco- 

*10251. Prom Cunningham ?— Prom Cunningham. ran’s ? — I never slept a night at Corcoran’s. 

10252. Did you pay any money on Mr. Pat. Laffan’s 10273. Were you there early any morning?— I 

orc l er ? did, of course, what he ordered me in the didn’t go there only one morning ; I breakfasted one 

items that are remarked there. morning at Corcoran’s. 

10253. There are only two altogether “ A man 10274. He says that you paid him, this money in a 

unknown, per Patrick Laffan, twice : one £30,” and the top room at Corcoran’s hotel, and that it was a bed- 

other “ £35” ?— Yes ; and to himself £10 and £7. room ?— It was a bed-room. 

10254. Quite right. Were all the rest paid on 10275. And that you had only your shirt and 
Cunningham’s order ? — Oft Cunningham’s order. browsers on 1— I was never at Corcoran’s without hav- 

10255. Were they all written orders ?— Written in mg my clothes in full on me, nor never wore a shawl 
an envelope ; ' their names and amount. Whoever nor comforter. 

brought it to me I made them no answer, but “sign 10276. Looby said that you were just getting out 

that,” I said to them. If they made any remark about of bed there ? — I never slept a night there, nor had my 
the note, “T know but very little about it,” said I. outside coat off, and the dress I wore a/t the same 
“ Yourself is better acquainted with it than what I time was very remarkable, 
am. If you sign that I will pay you. If you- don’t 10277. How so? — No change. 

si°n it I won’t pay you.” 10278. Is that the dress you have on you now? — 

°10256. Was there any other writing in the envelope No, ’twas a dark, very short frock coat, with pockets, 
but the name and amount ? — No other uniting. 10279. And knee breeches ? — Knee breeches and 

10257. Was it only written on the envelope- inside leggings. Most of the people wears trowsers now. 
without any paper in it %— No paper. 10280. You say most of the people who got money 

10258. Just the name and amount ? — Just the name from you signed notes ? — Yes. 
and amount. 10281. What did you do with the notes? — I left 

10259. Was there anything written outside on the all the notes at Cunningham’s after me, and all the 
envelope — any superscription?— No ; no superscription, envelopes. 

10260. We heard that there was something the 10282. Did you give them up in charge to anyone ? 
matter with your face at that time? — I read that off —To Pat. Cunningham. I left them there after me 
of a paper. I never wore a shawl on my face, nor a in a drawer in his house. 

comforter; but I wore a thick handkerchief outside, 10283. How did you get this money? Was it in 
which went as far as my chin. I didn’t disguise my- notes or gold ? — 'Tis marked “ G ” for all the gold ; 
self from any man, nor hadn’t a second Suit of clothes I got notes and gold. 

to disguise myself. I went down freely amongst the 10284. You got £120 in gold, and £100 in gold, 
family, and down to the room down stairs, and up and £29 in gold, and £91 in gold. Now, I see “£15 
street, and in and out, and over the way, and didn’t in notes ” here, and two crosses before it, what is the 
disguise myself ; for I was really disgusted in the end meaning of that ? — That is £15 1 got from Pat. Cun- 
how I was placed. ningham. 

10261. How much were you paid for yourself for 10285. Are you able to distinguish what you got 
all this work ? — I never got a shilling, nor asked a from Cunningham ? — Them were notes, 
shilling of them, from that day to this, but the £3 10286. Here is another “ 35,” with two crosses 

expense Mr. Laffa.n gave me going home the night. before it ; an entry, past that. What is the mean- 
10262. Mr. Patrick Laffan gave you that ? — Mr. ingof the two crosses? — I could not tell you. ’Tis 
Patrick Laffan gave me £3 ; he said I would get more more by chance I have a recollection of anything but 
money afterwards ; and, of course, only expecting it I only just a check ; but if I thought it would come to 
wouldn’t come to Cashel ; I used often earn £20 in less this I would have a more regular account, 
time. 10287. I see here “E. K.” I think, “not named, 

10263. Were you in Cashel here with any person and “pocket, £35.” What is the meaning of that? 
besides Mr. Pat. Laffan and Pat. Cunningham? — No; — I can’t recollect. I can’t recollect. 

I made no acquaintance whatever. 10288. Have you any mark here by which you 

10264. Or with any gentlemen that were acting for would be able to tell me whether the money you paid 
Mr. Munster? — No. was in gold or in notes ? — The greater part of it was 

10265. Did you see Captain Byrne?— I never had in gold; I couldn’t say. 
a word with him in Cashel, nor from the first time, 10289. Take that page and read all that is on it for 
until I seen him afterwards when the election was me. What is the first ? — “ William Brennan.” 
over a fortnight, I believe, at his own place, nor never 10290. What is the next ? — The half-notes, £35. 
told me a word about anything that was that day, nor 10291. To whom were the half-notes given ? — The 
anything about it afterwards. “ L ” stands for “ Laffan ” to these half-notes. 1 

10266. Are the whole of these figures and writing can’t say that they were discharged by me; and that 
in this book in your own handwriting ? — In my own is the £35 I consider that is the surplus, 
handwriting after a scribbling manner, and I only 10292. Look at what is written across the page 
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there. There is “ Note returned to 'C.” What is 
that 1 “ Note returned to C.” It must be Cunning- 

10293. You say you had no conversation with any 
person to whom you paid this money ! — No conversa- 
tion about the election, or voting, or anything like that; 
l>ut when they woiild .talk to me about passing the 
note “It is no care of mine to know anything about 
it Yourself is a better judge. If you sign it I will 
give the money ; and I have nothing to do with it 
more than that.” 

10294. Did Mr. Laffan tell you what you were to 
give this money for 1— No. 

10295. Did you know that you were giving it to 
men for their votes! — I consider that it was given to 
electors. 

10296. For their votes 1 — Yes. 

10297. Did not Mr. Laffan tell you what you were 
-to do 1 — Mr. Laffan didn’t tell me that. 

10298. Nor Cunningham!— No ; but they told me 
to pay so much to such people would come,in,.nor they 


. didn’t. telLme •: where :they were from, nor anything. I -'Ebxih'Bav. 
made.no inquiry of them whether ’twas or ..no. ,Q c uter,\A 

10299. Mr. Griffin. — Open that book, the last ' 

entry before “ThomasLooby”— the last entry'but one Luke Larkin, 
in the book — you see there “a man unknown, £30 1” 

—Yes. 

10300. On Mr. Laffari’s order !— Yes. 

10301. Do you remember whether Mr. Laffan came 
up into the room to you t.o give yon that order'! — -He 
must have come to me. 

10302. That was in Corcoran’s .hotel!— Yes ; for 
’.twas the last day. 

10303. The day before the election!— Yes. 

10304. Mi-. Molloy. — When an envelope was 
brought to you did you look amongst the bundle of 
notes or bills that you had to find out the bill with the 
man’s name inserted in it! Were the bills given to 
you with the mens’ names !— No, the man’s name was 
in ne’er a bill. The man’s name that was down pay- 
able was in the bill ; but the man who was to get the 
money, his name was not in it until after he writing it. 


10305. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Is this the old gentleman 
that you saw!— Connors.— Well, I couldn’t swear, sir. 

10.306. Do you recollect seeing him and paying him 
any money! — -Lwrkin . — I do not sir. 

10307. Mr. Griffin. — Do you remember this man s 
Larkin . — 1 don’t. Connors. — Begor, I couldn’t swear 


James Connors recalled, and confronted with Larkin. 

—Is this the old gentleman 10309. You said you saw Patrick Fitzgerald go up ( 
Well, I couldn’t swear, sir. also 1— Connors.— Yes. 

seeing him and paying him 10310. Was that before or after you got the £30 ! 
a not sir — Connors. — Before, sir. 

io you remember this man ! 10.311. Before you got the £30 !-tor S .-Yes it 

• s ;_Begor, I couldn’t swear was the night before the polling I got the £30, that 
day at night. 

3 . Mr. Connors, in your 10312. When did you see Fitzgerald go up !- 

V Patrick Laffan took you Connors.— I’m not sure was it the day of the nomma- 


tO JJ330S. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Mr. Connors, in your 10312. When did yc 
evidence you told us thntMr. MK»k> took you Im »oto rare 

up, knocked at a door, and sent you in to this man, tion or the day beta it. 
and that you. received .£35 ! — Connors. Yes. 


Luke Larkin's examination resumed by Mr. Waters, .Q, 


10313. I want you to remain , a while, Mr. Larkin. 

I have no reason, Mr. Larkin, to doubt that you are 
telling me the truth. I will pay your expenses for 
•coming here. You can write home and say that you 
will be “all right Jiere:” Mr. Munster .desires to ask 
these questions of you. - Open the book. Are you 
able to say now how much you paid altogether on 
Monday, how much on Tuesday, how much on W ednes- 
day, how much on Thursday, and so on!— No; but 
I am able to say what I received. • 

10314. Are you able to say how much you paid out 
on each day!— The 17th I. paid this side and the 18th 
I paid that ; but I couldn’t distinctly swear what was 
the amount I paid on each day; but I have these 
headed “ 16th” “ 17th,” and “ 18th.” 

10315. But you are not able positively to say that 
all the payments were on these particular days 1 Iheie 
might be a payment slipped in. 

10316. Are you able to say anything except what 
is written here now 1— No, sir. . . 

10317. “November 16th” is the first entry in tins 
book, and that day it appears you received in gold and 
notes £340 1— You will see the amount earned forward 
then from that to the other side. . 

[Mr. Munster . — Will you be kind enough to ask him 
what time of the day he received it.] 

10318. There must have been four items here. Are 
you able to say what time of the day you received it 1 
— I could not, sir. 

10319. I asked this question before Mr. Munster 
was in court : Are you able to say from whom you got 
that £120 1 — From Pat. Cunningham, sir. . 

. 10320. And from whom did you get the £100 in 

gold-! — I.cQuldnJt say; 1 remember. he gave me the 
first. 


10321. Pat. Cunningham gave you £120 in gold, 
and that was the first. You do not recollect who gave 
you the £100, the £29, or the £91 ! — I couldn’t posi- 
tively state ; no ; .1 never received a sliilling'from. any 
other man. . , ,, 

10322. You have here “ received on the 1 1 tn, at tne 
hotel, £90 and £50!— I consider that was received 
from Pat. Laffan. 

10323. From Pat. Laffan!— I think so. 

[Mr. Munster. — Can lie say what time of. the day 
that was!] 

10324. Are you able to say, at what time 01 the clay 
you got it ! — I couldn’t, sir. 

10325. Was it early in the day — was it m the 
morning !— ’Twas not in the morning, sir, I suppose. 

10326. You have here the “ 18tli, £91, £15, £35 
and £50.” Do you believe from this entry that you 
received that on the 18tli. It is all under the date of 
the 18 th, and you have the tot earned forward!— Yes. 

10327 The next is dated “ 19th.” It appears to have 
been £1 1 and £120. Look at that £1 20. What is in 
front of it — is not that Pat. Laffan 1 — Yes, Mr. Laffan. 

10328. That £120, then, you identify as being re- 
ceived from him 1 — Yes. 

10329. And you received no more alter the IJtn it 
appears! — No. . 

10330. There is another question Mr. Munster 
wants to have asked, but I do not see how it arises. 
How would you earn more than £20 in a week ! What 
is your occupation!— I hold one hundred acres of land, 
and I hold a post-office and other matters besides. I 
am connected with .contracts, and it is a very serious 
disadvantage to me to be from my place to-day. 

10331. We. really cannot help that! — I got such a 
short notice to come such a distance. 
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CASHEL ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 


Tenth Dat. 
October 14. 

Edmond 

Hogan. 


John Ryan. 


Edmond Hogan sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


10332. Mr. Hogan, are you a voter? — No, sir. 

10333. I believe you are the son of a voter? — Yes, 
sir. 

• 10334. Is your father’s name Edmond ? — Yes, sir. 

10335. I believe your father is an old man, and 
nearly blind ? — He is. 

10336. For whom did your father vote at the elec- 
tion ? — For Mr. Munster, sir. 

10337. Did you see the witness that was on the 
table last? — I did. 

10338. You got £30 from him ?— Well, I couldn’t 
say it is from him. 

10339. But you got £30 from some man — Yes, sir. 

10340. Where did you get it? — In Mrs. Corcoran’s 
hotel. 

10341. Did you know the man who paid it to you ? 
—No, sir. 

10342. Was it a man like the man that was here 
just now? — I couldn’t say. His face was covered. I 
couldn’t say. 

10343. You say his face was covered? — Yes. He 
wore a handkerchief around his chin, and I think he 
wore it on his forehead. 

10344. A handkerchief around his chin? — Yes, some- 
thing white, and I think he wore it on his forehead. 

10345. Who told you to go to him to get that 
money ? — Patrick Cunningham. 

10346. That was for your father’s vote? — Yes, sir. 

10347. Did you tell your father you had got it ? — 
I told him in a day or two after. I gave it to him in 
a day or two after I got it. 

10348. Did you tell him before he voted ? — No. 

10349. Did you tell him you were promised it ? — 
No ; I was never promised it until I got it. 

10350. At what time did you get it? — I believe it 
was a day or two before the election. It was at night 
I got it ; I believe eleven o’clock. 

10351. A day or two before the election ? — Yes. 

10352. Would you say that you got it on Tuesday, 
17th ? — I couldn’t tell the day of the month. 

10353. You say it was in Corcoran’s hotel you got 
it? — Yes. 

1 0354. Were you at home after you got that money ? 
Yes ; I went home after getting the money. 

10355. Do you mean to say that you did not tell 
your father then ? — I didn’t tell my father. 

10356. Did you tell anyone in the house ? — I don’t 
suppose I did until after the election. 

10357. Why did you not tell anyone about it? — I 
considered 'twas better not to speak of it ; I considered 
my father might hear of it, and. might be sworn at the 
election. 

10358. Did you tell your father to vote for Mr. 
Munster ? — No ; he made up his mind to vote for Mr. 
Munster. 

10359. Did you ask him would he vote for Mr. 
Munster ? — No. 

10360. How did you signify to him that you had 
got it ? — Not a word he ever spoke to me, nor I to him. 

10361. What family is thex - e besides yourself? — 
My wife. 

10362. You surely did . not keep that secret from 
her? — That I had the money ? 

10363. Yes? — No ; I don’t suppose I ever spoke a 
word to her about it. 

10364. You never spoke to her about it? — Not 
until after the election. 


10365. What did you do with it? — Put it in my 
trunk and locked it. 

10366. Does not your wife keep your money? 

That wasn’t my money. 

10367. Does she keecp your money? — Sometimes 
she does and sometimes myself. 

10368. Had she recourse to the trunk in which you 
put it? — No. 

10369. Why did you say it was not your money? 

■ — -I considered it was my father’s money. 

10370. Had you any conversation with your father 
as to how he would vote, or ought to. vote? — No. 

10371. Had you any conversation with him at all 
as to money going for the election or anything of that 
kind ? — No. 

10372. Do you think your father understood that 
you were going to see about it? — I don’t believe he did, 
nor I hadn’t the least notion of it myself at the same 
time. 

10373. And who was it that came to you then? — 
To tell me to get the money ? 

10374. Yes? — Patrick Cunningham. 

10375. You say that you came without any notion of 
getting that money ? — Yes ; I came in different nights. 

1037 6. Did you meet Patrick Cunningham ? — Yes ; 
I went in there different nights before the election. 

10377. Tell me how you came about getting the 
money ? — Mr. Patrick Laffan called me and asked me 
who would my father vote for. I said I believed he 
would vote for Mr. Munster. After that he sent me 
to Pat. Cunningham and he asked me some questions. 
I told him the same. He asked me how much would 
my father expect for his vote, and I said I didn’t know. 

10378. Who asked you that? — Patrick Cunningham. 

10379. You say that Patrick Cunningham sent for 
you ?— He called me. 

10380. In Corcoran’s hotel ? — Yes. 

10381. Did Mr. Patrick Laffan ask you how much 
your father would expect ? — No. 

10382. Only Cunningham? — Only Cunningham. 

10383. Did you say he expected £30? — No ; I said 
I didn’t know. 

10384. What was said then ? — Patrick Cunning- 
ham said that £30 was all that was given. I said 
that I wasn’t going to make a bargain for myself ; but 
of course my father would expect as much as anyone. 

10385. You said that your father would expect as 
much as anyone ? — Yes. 

10386. Do you know how your father voted in 1865? 
— -Yes, I do : he voted, I believe, for Mr. O’Beirne at 
that time. 

10387. How much did he get at that election? — 
I couldn’t tell yon. He never told me whether he got 
anything or not. 

10388. He never told you? — No, nor I never asked 
him. 

10389. Did you ever see a note of his for £30 ? — 
Never. 

10390. Mr. Molloy. — Did heever vote for Lanigan? 
—No. 

10391. Never? — Never. 

10392. For whom did he vote in 1859 ? — I believe 
for Hemphill. 

10393. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D id you get any money 
in 1865 ? — No, nor a halfpenny before. 

10394. Never before? — No. 


John Ryan, of the Racecourse, sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


10395. Mr. Ryan, you are a voter, I believe ? — Yes, 

10396. I believe you voted for Mr. O’Beime? — 
Yes, sir. 

10397. How much did you get, Mr. Ryan, for 
voting?— I never got a penny for voting, sir. 


10398. Are you aware that we have heard a great 
deal of you ? — Yes, sir. 

10399. And that I know the whole story from be- 
ginning to end ? You will attend in the morning, Mr. 
Ryan. We adjourn the Court now. 

Adjourned. 
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ELEVENTH DAY. 

Friday, October 15, 1869. 

Mr Michael J. Laficm hands in a telegram, informing him that his brother Patrick will be in attendance 
to-morrow, and states, “ I have since received a further communication. 


* John Ryan, of the Racecourse, recalled j examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. J, 

10400. Mr. Ryan, you told us that you voted for ought to get him to buy this horse.” “ Bring him 
Mr O’Bdme at italit election (-Yes, sir-. in,” says lie. I caBed and bronglit hnn tolns fathers 

10401 Do yon recollect before the last election into the yard, and I ashed Patrick who was to bay 
hsvta a bill becoming dne at the bank (-Before the him, and he said then that he would get a person 
laving a om ° to buy him. “ If you do,” says I, “ Pat, you will lose 

Soto? Yes (-There was, sir ; there was a bill of nothing by it yourself." He went up ‘be street then, 
mine always almost in the Cashel Bant, sir. and I stopped at his father s, and I gave a little dusting 

10403 There was a bill of yours becoming due with down to the horse, and Captain Dudley Byrne came 
Captain Gmham's name upon it (-There was a bill of down with Patrick Cunningham, and went into the 

Captain [name not heard]. It was in the bank yard where the horse ™s. He went . into the yard, and 

aX thW the election, sip before the election, and then Captain Dudley Byrne came with him, and when 
at me wme oi ’ ... . he came in j thought he was the bishop’s brother, and 


after the election too, and in it still, sir. 

10404. What was the amount of it? — £35, sir. 


he came in I thought he was the bishop’s b 
I asked him, “ How do you do Mr. Leahy ? 


What was that bill for ?— To convenience . do not know me at all,” says he. Isaid no more then. 


me, sir. That was what it was for. 

10406. Do you recollect going to Mr. Meara?— I 
recollect going to him on yesterday, sir. 

10407. Yesterday? — Yes, sir. 


He looked at the horse and handled his joints down. 
I told him the price, and he shook his head and said 
nothing. He inspected him again at another time. 
10415. On another day? — No, but on that day, sir; 


Solos: About what ? — About why he mentioned my at the very same time, sir ; the whole occurred after he 

name in Court here on the day before, and he said it asking the price. ., 

was Mr. Laffan that suggested the question to him, 10416. What occun-ed then —They dnhi t by the 
didn’t I go to him for money or something of that horse from me that day they sir They said it was 
Snd There were eight or ten in his house at the time Mr. Edmund Leahy that had the buying of the horse 
I went sir; I asked him publicly ; he said he didn’t and if I came m another day with the horse that I would 
know at the time Mr. Laffan asked him the question, be all right. I came in another day with the hoi se and 
I said “You will have to come up again, because I Mr. Leahy wasnt at home here in Cashel at all at this 
never’ spoke to you about election purposes, or any time. They said he would be m m a few days, and I 
never spo JL „ r met ^ Patrick Laffan and he asked me the price 

Pe i0409 Do you recollect going to Mr. Laffan and of the horse. “I suppose you know that,” said I, 
telling him that you had this bill with Captain Gra- “ £70, because you were with Captain Dudley Byrne 
ham’s name on it in the bank ?-Going to Mr. Laffan ? before that,” says I “ That is too much money, says 

10410 Do you recollect going to Mr. Laffan and he. I would want Mr. Dolan the vetermary to inspect 

telling him you had this bill in the bank ?-I never him.” “ So you can,” says I ; and so he got Mr. Dolan 
_ , ? ' im ] ess he sent for me. to inspect him on that day, and he looked at the hoise 

10411 Do you recollect going to him and telling for a whUe, and we didn’t make the deal then on that day, 
him that you had this bill inthe°bank, with Captain and I went home, and as I was commg m the next day 
Graham’s name on it?— Mr. Laffan and Mr. Leahy Mr. Dolan was riding outaganistme. __ Aie) ongoing 
were present one day, and Mr. Leahy said to me— this in with the horse, says he. 1 am, _ says 1 lam 
was the last day that I had any dealing with him about going out, says he, to inspect him ^ the v ork, 

the horse— Mr. Leahy said if I wanted money, as I said house I met him I bi ought m the hoise and he 

before about the horse, he would relieve me in any form, inspected him, and went out to the Commons andsaad 
and if I went to Mr. O’ Meara and gave him a promissory he would be back m an hour oi two. Hewas not back 
note for money I would get what I wanted there ; Mr. at the time he said, and Mr. Laffan said the home was 
Laffan was present and he said that could be done, a nice, gay looking lit j 1 e = horse^ and ff he^ tried hnn at 
“Is that the way you are going to treat me,” said I, the carriage he would give me the money, £/0, on 

« a fter comin" in here the last fortnight about my account. . 

alter comm m ne e . ° 10417. Who said that ?— Patrick Laffan, your 


horse,” that is the way it was, sir. iU4i(. w • , j 

10412 You say that Mr. Leahy said to you, that if worsmp. 

you winted money for your horse he would get it from JO*!* •» fZclZJ ' °° 

Mv O’Meara ■ to do what (—He wonld get Andrew —He wonld give me £70, on account, 
i am “theMl-etreet, sayshe; “s.ehta,” says he, 1041TO. aeeonpt of wtatt_He teed the home 
“and give him a promiieory note and yon will get what then to Mr. Monster s carnage 

yXS" Mr P L.ffan lid hie hand on the railing ; 10420, What do yon mean by on aceonnt (-1 

he turned in and arid himself wonld go to Meara and didn't know, sn( the meaning oi it 

see i™l 5g”t “Is that the way Leahy," says I, 10421. Did yon ultimately sell the horsel-I dadn-t, 
“ you are going to treat me after coming here the last sir. . ■ , , 

fortnight; goodbye," says I, walking away from him. 10423 Did you eome to Mr. Leahy about ,tt-To 

1 ".T'? w “ r “““""“h 1 ““ mtl1 Ml ' LeaJlr 10«? Yes (-Ho, sir, tat I was at Coreoran’s, and 

or Mr. J — iihiiiLii. . i 

10413 Had you been with Mr. Leahy and Mr. he came m th ere to me. 

Laffan before that about this horse ?-Yes, sir. 10424. What occurred 

10414. Tell me the first time you went to them, or what happened this day, as I told you. He told me 


to either of them ? — What brought me to Mr. Munster’s 
party at all was this, Mr. Patrick Cunningham was out 
at the Racecourse, himself and a man named Mat Dwyer, 


it was not horses he wanted, but votes. 

10425. Mr. Leahy? — Yes, Mr. Edmund Leahy. 
10426. He told you that? — Yes ; that they could 


I think he is a weaver in town here, ,1 took out the easy get horses, he said. 

home to give him a canter in the field. Pat Cunning- 10427. In any of these conversations did yo, .leave 
ham called me on the ride of the road. Mat Dwyer Mr. Laffan to understand, or was it the ^^arrjmgement 
waswithhim. “John,” says he, “we arebnying homes or understanding, that if .you got _f.70 for tke horse 
for Mr. Munster.” “ As yon are a friend,” says I, “ yon you would vote for Mr. Munster t — It was not, sir. 
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CASHEL ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 


Eleventh 

Dav. 

October 15. 
John Ryan. 


10428. Was it your intention to have done so? — 
No, sir, if I got a £1,000 for it at that time I wouldn’t 
vote for Mr. Munster. 

10429. Now, be careful ? — I promised Mr. O’Beime. 
I was going out to the workhouse. There was eight- 
een or twenty on a car. I wasn’t at home. They 
were coming in after canvassing the Commons. I took 
off my hat and I said, “ Three cheers for Mr. O’Beirne : 
you may be sure of me,” said I, on the public road. 

10430. Mr. Griffin. — Is there more than one Mr. 
Leahy that you met ? — No, six - , I met but one man. 

10431. The time that Captain Dudley Byrne came 
to look at the horse you thought he was Mr. Leahy? 
— I did, sir. 

10432. Then you did not know Mr. Leahy up to 
that day? — I didn’t, sir. 

10433. How did you come to know him so well in 
so short a time that you called him “Leahy” after- 
wards? — I called him Mr., sir. 

10434. You swore you said, “Leahy, is that the way 
you are going to treat me” ? — Mr. Leahy often met me 
in 'Corcoran’s hotel, and we had a drink there. 


10435. Did you become so intimate with liim in a 
'fortnight? — I never called him “ Leahy” but the 
evening I was getting out of Mr. Munster’s party. 
I wouldn’t wish to disrespect any man, sir. 

10436. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you say anything 
to Mr. Laffan about a bill of yours in the bank with 
Captain Graham’s name on it ? — I might have men- 
tioned it to Mi - . Laffan, sir. 

10437. Tell me how you mentioned it? — Mentioned 
it, sir ! 

10438. Yes; tell me wliat you said to .Mr. Laffan 
about that bill of yours, with Captain' Graham’s name 
on it? — I didn’t speak of Captain -Graham’smame on it. 

10439. Tell me what you said? — What I said to 
Mr. Laffan was, if I sold the horse it would fit me • 
that there were bills due . of me :in the town .1 would 
like to pay them. 

10440. Do you swear you; never said to Mr. Laffan 
that you had a bill in the bank due .with Captain 
■Graham’s name on it?— I won’t swear .that sir, because 
■ Captain Graham was always — 


Mr. Michael 
J. Laffan. 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan, recalled; 

10441. Mr. . Laffan, do you’ recollect the occasion of 
this man’s coming to you ? — I recollect that occasion, 
for I have seen him thex - e a dozen times. 

10442. What occurred when he came to you on 
that occasion with reference to the bill ?— I think it 
was the day befoi - e the polling he came in and told me 
me this bill of £35 was due or would be due, and he said 
before that Captain Graham’s name was on it. He 
asked me for £35 then to take up the bill, and that 
he would return it in two or three days ; and he said 
he could not ask Captain Graham to renew the bill 
because he would have to go under a compliment and 
vote for Mi - . O’Beirne. I then told him I would not 
lend the money : it would look too like a case of 
bribery. I-said, “ to relieve you, so that you might be 
free to vote for us, I will get Mi - . O’Meax-a to put his 
name on a bill in place of Captain Graham.” Mr. 


examined by Mi - . Waters, q.c. 

Ryan showed by his manner that that did not meet 
his approval. I went to Mr. O’Mearaand asked him 
would he do it, and he said, to be sure he would. I 
do not think I saw Ryan afterwards. 

10443. Was there anything said on that occasion 
about the horse? — I cannot tell you was thereon that 
occasion. 

10444. Was there any one present besides you and 
Ryan ? — To the best of my recollection there was no 
one then present. 

10445. Where did it. happen? — In our room in 
Corcoran’s hotel. 

10446. Did Ryan plainly lead you to believe that 
if you gave him that £35 he would vote :for Mr. 
Munster ? — He did. 

10447. Unquestionably ?—d(Jnquestionably: plainly. 


John jRvan s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


10448. Now, Mr. Ryan, what do you say to that ? — 
I never spoke a word of the election to him, sir ; and 
as to mentioning Captain Graham’s name, that the bill 
would be due and he wouldn’t renew it again, it was 
only a day or two before the poll this bill was taken 
out of the bank. I got it a day or two before the 
polling — -I got it out of the bank then. 

10449. What do you mean by taking it out? — -I 
got a bill for £35 a day or two before the polling, and 
Captain Graham’s name was not on the bill half a year 
before that, sir. 

10450. Do you say that is the truth ? — That is the 
very truth, sir; and I couldn’t say that to Mr. Laffan, sir. 

10451. Had you a bill due in the bank on or about 
the polling day ? — I couldn’t say, sir, but I have the 
docket I am sure. 

10452. Had you a bill for £35 falling due about that 
time? — I had not, sir. 

10453. You had not? — I couldn’t swear whether I 
had or not. I think it was due for a month before the 
polling. 

10454. Did you tell Mr. -Laffan that there was a 
bill of yours in the bank at that time ? — -I might have 
told him there was a bill in the bank, but I- didn’t 
mention Captain Graham’s name. 

10455. Did you tell me that you had no bill falling 
due at that time ? — I didn’t say that, -sir. There was a 
bill of mine in the bank, sir. I have the docket at 
home. 

10456. Had you a bill due about the -18th or 19th • 
November ? — -No sir, I had not. 

10457. Mr. Griffin. — Had you two bills in the 
bank ? — I had, sir. Ihadn’t two bills in the bank. I 


had only one bill in the bank. Only a day or two be- 
fore the polling Captain Graham put his name on a bill 
in the bank for me. 

10458. For what purpose was that bill i — I wouldn’t 
like to answer that; but if you wish. I will tell you. 

10459. You must answer ?— There was.a bill coming 
due in the Provincial Bank in Clonmel, £30 or.£35. 
I wished to get it paid and to renew it again. 

10460. And you went to Captain Graham to give 
you this bill for £35 ? — Yes. 1 went. to Clonmel and 
paid the bill and took it out again. 

10461. Was that the bill you spoke to Mr. Laffan 
about ? — -T dare say that must be the bill. I spoke to Mr. 
Laffan about, sir. 

10462. ' Was it after the conversation with.Mr. Laffan 
that you went to Captain Graham and got him to put 
his name on the bill? — Well, I couldn’t say that, .sir. 

10463. It must have been, according to your own 
statement, because you say that this bill was falling due. 
You mentioned the matter of the bill to Mr. Laffan 
and wanted £70 for the horse, and said you would take 
up the bill out of the £70? — Yes, sir. 

10464. Therefore you had not released the bill at 
the time you were speaking to Mr. Laffan ?— Well, I dare 
.say .not,, sir. 

10465. And therefore it was after you had been 
speaking to Mr. Laff an mul failed to . get . money from 
him by the sale of your horse or otherwise, that you 
went to Captain Graham ? — J.t was, sir. 

10466. Where did you.. see Captain Graham?— *1 
went to Brown’s, the watchmakers, in town. 

10467. Was it there you. saw .him-? — It was ; I had 
a long wait for him. 
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10468. Did you tell Captain Graham that you had 
beon with Mr. Laffan?— On my oath I never spoke a 
word to him about Mr. Laffan. 

10469 Did you tell him that you were about selling 
a horse to Mr. Munster ? — I did, a good while before 
that. This was after Mr. Munster coming to town in 
the beginning. I met Captain. Graham going out to his 
own party. ... 

10470. Did you then tell linn that you were selling 
the horse U-T did, sir. 

10471- Did you tell him the price you expected tor 


I can’t say whether he did or not ; but to the best of eleventh 
my recollection he did not. * )AT ' 

10495. Had you many conversations with him ? — October M. 
No,, indeed; I had- not. —— 

10496. Were your conversations confined to the sale Joint j*yan» 
of the horse ? — It was about the sale of the horse, for I 
was in and out that time every day for a fortnight 
about him. 

10497. Mr. Molloy. — H ave you the horse still? — I 
have, sir. 

10498. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Will you tell me what 


the 1 htl-se C-lZ, sir. Ttold him to keep it private, was your impression and belief with regard to what 
the dorse f— -a uio, s P off of mv hands they were doing as to the buying of the horse. Do you 

* *5^: * 1 ““ hi " for “““ “ a “ ^d m aT™, wtat you thcgtot ». tmt 

b mii For wtat purpose 1— I didn't »y «r e«y ttafttay“v» tao.t buying yonr 

P ?0°«i Tell me rvtatyon mid to him Captain, horse tor the purpose of induomg you to vote for Mr. 

“l^S'b'Staed.thatW believed it; but if 


you before, to take a bill in the bank for me.” “ Will 
the manager give it,” says he; “ I didn’t ask him. yet, 


they bought him itself I wouldn’t vote for him, sir. 
10502. And that in point of fact the dealing about 


woiua . ... • • tl i, e f ove • I gave me that to understand when we fell out. 

said wasn ’ #e rcfuid “ Well ’’ says I, 10503. Mr. MoELoy.-Thenthehor.se was not worth 

ajEfrmm , to it, vill’you give »0 t_I sold Mm <**» 


“ if I get Captain Graham’s name to it, will you give 
it to me. He paused awhile, and I couldn’t say what 
was the answer he gave me. When I came to Captain 


t clergyman at some time before the election. 

10504. How did you get him back again? — He was 


Graham, “ by gor,"says Itothe Captain, «h.w..Wch famM rejected <-I don't know, but 

MathRichardson got him back, and there was -vat 


and brought the bill with him, sir. 

10475. Captain Graham then agreed to give you his 
name on the bill? ; — He did, sir. 

1047,6. Did you. get it from him then and there? — 
The bill, sir. 

10477. Yes:?— The amount of the bill you mean ; 


the time. . 

10506. Mr. Waters, q.c.— The bargain was ofi > — 
Yes the bargain was off, but I sold him for something 
less than half. 

10507. What did you sell: him for?— I dont know 
wasit £22 10s. or £27 10 s. I couldn’t say with certainty. 

10508. When was the sale of the horse to the clergy- 


* » 4 ®- “ d “ S ‘S“ d ““ “Tom electiou! About a 

P 1o"g9°Xd° you got Captain Graham. then to sign month or two moathoT-St. was up to twolvo monte 
,, v •„ , J before the election. 


“fSblta’ifwas worth as much when you wore 


'^f^-tklt'itd-I can't say «. be selling him , to the olorgymta - h, was twolvo months 
at the Commons the day they canvassed or not. I was Ke was working on 

si3sS£55Sis 

I O 484 ! For stemTdid you vote then! Mr. O’Beime, 

10486. None whatever 1 — None whatever while I it to any man. 
am concerned in the borough, but I got a £5 cheque 10514. You sold him for *27 10s. ta-1 did *20 


from Mr. O’Beime. 

10487. What was that for ?— For car-hire, 


10514. You sold him for £27 10s. ? — I did for £22 
10515. You would have sold him for £40 ? I 


all the money you received under believe I would, if I got forty. 


any cireurastanees from Mr. O’Beirne or anyone else;? 
: — Yes, or anyone else, sir. 


105.16. Your’ evidence is that you asked seventy? 
10517. And that you believe Mr. Laffan and Mr. 


10489. Had you no more than one conversation with 10517. And that you beiev . ^ 

Patrick Cunningham? — I. dare say not, sir; anyway Leahy were J 

about the sale of the horse, but we often met. puipose o ge token the £70 and voted 

10490. Did you ever speak with Cunningham, or now that you woMd have taken the £70 ana voted 

lie to you, about your vote!— Never, sir. DicTvou pay the bill in the bank since?— I 

10491. Did Patrick Cunningham ever ask you how 10ol8. Did you pay J* e , - It 

you would vote ?-Well, I dare say he didn’t, sir. did not, sir, hut I renewed it two oi three times. 

10492. Are you sure of that nowtel don't ttauk » ” sSS^Sodtetam's w is still onit? 
he ever asked me. b \ 1 

-Airyou:db r ^ ? C.p tamtam 

not. To the best of my opinion he did not. ^ ever ask you to pay it?-I never asked him to 

10494. Is that the most you will say about.it? — pay it. 
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10521. Do you expect him to pay it? — I don’t ex- 
pect he will ever pay it. 

10522. At the time that you got the bill, did you 
expect to be ever called upon to pay it 1 — I was quite 
sure of that, sir. 

10523. You were sure you would be called upon to 
pay it, at the time you got it? — Yes, sir, by the 
manager of the bank. 

10524. Do you think if Mr. O’Beirne was still the 
member for Cashel, if there was no petition, and if he 
was now sitting for Cashel, that you would be called 
upon to pay that bill? — I would, sir. I would be 
called upon to pay the bill. 

10525. You believe that? — Yes. 

10526. And you believed it at the time you took it ? 
—Yes, sir, I did. 

10527. Now, when you were examined on the peti- 
tion before the judge, you told the judge that the 
names of Captain Graham, and of a granduncle of 
yours, were on the bill together? — Yes. 

10528. And when your granduncle died Captain 
Graham renewed the bill by himself? — Yes ; I dare 
say I have the bill too. 

10529. Is that the bill we are speaking of? — It is, 
sir ; but he left Cashel ; at the time he was in Cashel 
I used only rap at the door, and he would come out 
and sign it there. 

10530. Did you tell me a little while ago that you 
had a bill due in the Provincial Bank in Clonmel, and 
that you had no bill with Captain Graham’s name on 
it at that time, and that you got Captain Graham’s 
name on the bill to take up the bill in the Provincial 
Bank ? — I did, sir. 

10531. I ask you with reference to this bill of your 
granduncle and Captain Graham’s, that Captain Gra- 
ham renewed by himself, if that is the bill we are 
talking of here? — £25 was that bill, sir. 

10532. Did you tell me that that bill, renewed after 
your granduncle’s death by Captain Graham, was the 
bill we were speaking of all through ? — I didn’t take 
it for three months before the election. Yes ; it was at 
the bank in Cashel for nine months before the election. 

10533. Mr. Molloy. —Whose name was on the bill 
in the bank of Cashel? — John Anglyin, of Rose Green, 
two miles distance from this. 

10534. Mr. Griffin. — T hat was the only name on 
the bill ? — John Anglyin ; that was all, sir. 

10535. Mr. Waters, q.c. — L isten again, and try to 
reconcile to me those answers of yours. You were 
asked before the judge respecting a bill of yours in the 
bank with Captain Graham’s name on it, and you said, 
“ I told you that Captain Graham’s name was on a 
bill in the bank with me for the last three years, and 
I won’t tell you any more about it?” — Yes, I said 
that, sir. 

10536. You were asked, “A week before the elec- 
tion was Captain Graham’s name on a bill in the bank 
for you,” and you answered, “ It was ?” — I made the 
remark to the judge that I hadn’t the date of it. 

10537. You answered “It was,” before the judge? 
— I couldn’t say exactly. 

10538. You were asked, “A week before the elec- 
tion was Captain Graham’s name on a bill in the bank 
for you,” and you answered, “ It was.” I will read 
the whole thing for you : — 

“ Was there a bill of yours in the National Bank at the 
time of the election or about it. I am not asking you what 
it is? — I had. 

“ Was Captain Graham’s name on it? — He was not before 
this election ; he was some years ago. 

“ But not at this election? — Not at the time of this elec- 

“ Did you ever say to any person that there was a bill of 
yours in the National Bank with Captain Graham’s name 
on it? — There was a bill in the bank of Captain Graham’s 
for many years with me, and I renewed it often too. 

“ Did you say to any person that there was a bill in the 
bank with Captain Graham’s name on it? — I never said it 
to any person except when I would go to the manager of 
the bank, I would ask him for a renewal of the bill. I had 
a bill for £23 for three years in the bank with Captain 
Graham’s name on it. 


“ When did Captain Graham’s name get olf your bill in 
the bank? — Well, I have not the date of it. 

“ Was it long before the election ? — Before the election ? 

“ Yes ? — Oh, I could not say that. 

“ Was it a month ? — I could not say. 

“ Was it a week ? — I could not say. 

“ Do you mean to say that you cannot tell me? — I told 
you that Captain Graham’s name was on a bill in the bank 
with me for the last three years, and I won’t tell you any 
more about him. 

“You must. A week before the election was Captain 
Graham’s name on a bill in the bank for you ? — A week be- 
fore the election ? 

“Yes?- It was. 

“ And after the election ? — Yes. 

“ How much was that bill ? — Well, I have not the docket 
of it here. 

“ Do you know how much it was ? — I could give a guess 
about it. 

“ How much ? — Either £30 or £35. 

“ Is it in the bank now ? — Yes. 

“ With Captain Graham’s name on it? — Yes. 

“ What was the consideration for that bill? — The con- 
sideration for that bill was, that lie was a friend to me 
always. 

“And lent you his name? — Yes; he and a’ granduncle 
of mine were on the bill together, and when the granduncle 
died, he did it by himself. 

“ Did he ever ask you to pay it? — I never asked anybody 
to pay that bill.” 

I ask you to try and reconcile that with your evidence 
to day that you had no bill in the bank with Captain 
Graham’s name on it, and only got his name on the 
19th November? — I couldn’t say that to Baron Fitz- 
gerald at the time he asked me the question, because 
this was the time of the petition, and it was a longer 
time. I had the docket of it here if he would give me 
permission to bring that evidence. 

10539. Was your evidence then or now correct? — 
My evidence now is correct. I recollect it was a day 
or two before the election that I took the bill out of 
the bank, sir. I never looked after it since. I didn’t 
think that bill would be brought at all here. 

10540. Did you tell me you went to Mr. Meara 
yesterday, to speak of your name having been men- 
tioned about a bill by him ? — Yes, sir. 

10541. What do you mean by saying you thought 
nothing would have been said about the bill ? — Is it 
about Mr. O’Meara’s bill ? 

10542. Yes? — I didn’t speak to Mr. O’Meara about 
the bill until yesterday. 

10543. Your evidence I must say is very unsatis- 
factory. Do you know Mrs. Boyton ? — I do, sir. 

10544. Do you recollect going to her place — where 
she was stopping rather ? — I met her on the street, and 
she invited me in to tea. 

10545. She invited you in to tea? — Yes. 

10546. Mi-. Molloy — A re you any friend or relation 
of hers ? — Well no, sir, but there was a friendship in the 
family. 

10547. What friendship? — There was an aunt of 
mine married to either a first or second cousin of hers — 
I don’t know which. 

10548. Mr. Waters, q.c. — W here was she stopping 
at the time ? — At Miss O’Dwyer’s hotel. 

10549. Did you go in with her from where you met 
her, to the hotel ? — No, sir, I did not. 

10550. Where did you go when she asked you to go 
in to tea with her? — I dare say it was to the work- 
house. This was early in the day. 

10551. And she asked you to go in that evening? — 
She did, sir; she asked me to go in that evening. 

10552. Did you go there then in theevening ? — I did, 

10553. At what time did you go into the hotel? — I 
couldn’t say, your worship ; but the tea was over at all 
events when I went in. 

10554. Whom did you find in the room when you 
went in ? — Mr. Boyton, and I think ’twas a Miss Ryan, 
near Thurles, she introduced to me. 

10555. Who else? — Mrs. Boyton. I think that was 
all that was there at the time I reached it. 

10556. Do you know Mr. Raftery? — Yes. 
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10557 Was he there ?— He wasn’t there at the time tl 
I think that T went in. He was there after that - 

10558. He came in after you did 7— Yes, I think h 
it was after me he came in. 

10559. Were you long there before Mr. Raftery g 
came in?— Well I’m not sure, your worship. " 

10560 Well now state what occurred when you 
went into the hotel to Mrs. Boyton?— We had some v. 
drink. Mr. Boyton asked me to sit down, and take c. 
some drink with him, and we had some drink, sir. a 
I think Mr. Raftery came in afterwards, and they told t. 

him of the old acquaintance we were. s 

10561. Just state all that occurred m the hotel that 
evenin" ? — We had some drink, sir. When I was going ii 

away Mrs Boyton said to me that she wanted to speak t 

to me, and she asked me into a room there Accord- 
in"ly I did. I went in with her. Mr. Boyton, he i 
stopped below at the time. , , . ° 

. 10562. He stopped below?— He stopped below r 
where he was. ... 

10563. Where was the room that you went into ' 
with Mrs. Boyton?— When you go upstairs, and turn i 
in that way. . , . , , 

10564. Did you go upstairs from the room in which < 
vou took the drink?— I couldn’t say, sir; for when . 
I came out of the public sitting-room there it was very 1 

^10565. Did you go up stairs ? — I think I did. | 

10566. Are you sure? — I’m not sure, for ’twas very . 
dark at the time. 

10567. Would you not know whether you were 
going upstairs or down stairs in the dark ?— I would ; 
but we had a little drink taken-. _ . 

10568. Were you not sober? — 1 was steady, sir. 
10569. Were you sober enough to know whether 
you were going up stairs or down stairs ?— I was, sir. 

10570. Did you go up or down stairs ! — I couldnt 
exactly say. . , 

10571. At any rate you went mto some, room. 

We went into some room when we came out of that 
room • I couldn’t exactly say, for the place was dark. 

10572. Was there a light in the room? There 
wasn’t a light when we went into it. 

10573. Was there a light brought by anyone t — 1 
couldn’t say was it Mrs. Boyton herself that put up 
a light there ; but there was a light there before we 
went away, sir. . . . T 

10574. Was it a bed-room, or a sitting-room?— I 
dare say ; I think I was in the room before, that it 
was a bed-room. , , 

10575. And you say you only think it was a oea- 
room?— It was a bed-room, sir. __ „ T , 

10576. Are you quite sure that it was? — well, lm 
not quite sure of that, sn - . 

10577. Then you are not quite sure whether it was 
up stairs or down stairs, and you are not quite sure 
whether it was a bed-room ; but you were taken mto 
some room ? — I was taken into a room. 

10578. Who went in with you?— Mrs. Boyton, sir ; 
she asked me how was the Commons’ people going to 
go ; that herself was taking an active part m the elec- 
tion ; that Mr. Boyton wasn’t to interfere at all m it. 

10579. Was there anyone with you but Mrs. Boy- 
ton? — No, sir, there was no person. 

10580. Was the door open or shut?— The door was 
open when we went in, and she closed it out. 

10581. You say that she said to you that she was 
taking an active part in the election, and that Mr. 
Boyton was not ? — Yes. 

10582. Were you in court the other day when Mrs. 
Boyton was examined? — No, sir. 

10583. Did you read her evidence anywhere!— 1 
did, sir. . 

10584. Was it that that reminded you about her 
taking an active part, and Mr. Boyton not doing so, 
because I observe you did not tell that before the 
Judge? — I wasn’t asked the question before the Judge. 

10585. I am not going to ask you any question at 
all, except this. I ask you to tell me all that oc- 
curred. Do not leave out anything under the pretence 


that I did not ask you. Tell me all that happened? 
— When we went into the bed-room she said to me 
how was the Commons’ people going to go, and I said 
I didn’t know; that of course that whoever would 
give them the most money that that was the way they ■ 
would go. 

10586. You said whoever gave most money they 
would vote for?— “Well,” says she, coming over very 
close to me, “I have £1,225,” says she, “to give to 
any person, and you are the most respectable man in 
the Commons, and I will give it to you, John,” says 


she. , , , , . 

10587. She said she had £1,225 and she would give 
it to you as being the most respectable man amongst 
them? — Yes. , 

10588. What were you to do with it?— To distribute 
it amongst the Commons’ voters, she said, honestly, 
and that I could deduct my own share out of it, too, 
if I wished. 

105S9. What did you say to that?— I told her i 
wouldn’t have anything at all ; that I wouldn’t take, 
an agency from anyone. 

10590. Did you decline it absolutely ?— No, sir 
told her I would call again about it. She said, “ W ell, 
John, you won’t go until you take the money.” I told 
her I wouldn’t take it that night on any account. . 

10591. What did you mean by saying you would 
come to her again ?— Because if I distributed that 
money, and the Commons' people deny it afterwards, 
the money might be recovered from me, and I wished 
to take advice on it. 

10592. Then you had some notion of taking it? — I 

10593. And of taking your own share of it? — I 
didn’t say that. . 

10594. But you had some notion ol taking tiie 
money, and taking your own share of it ?— Yes, your 

worship ; ’twas a large sum and I didn’t like to . 

1 0595. You didn’t like to throw away such a chance, 

I suppose ?— Begor, that was it, your worship. 

10596. Of course you would then have voted for 
Mr. Munster?— I would not, sir. 

10597. Do you mean to say that you would have 
taken £1,225 and distributed it -amongst the Com- 
moners, keeping, of course, the lion s share for youi-- 
self, and then have voted for Mr. O’Beirne ?— 11 1 got 
the £1 225 I would, sir. I would vote for Mr. Mun- 
ster on that account. 

1059S. You told us a while ago you would not take 
a thousand pounds and vote for Mr. Munster, and you 
now say you would take £1,200 ; is it because it is more 
than £1,000 that you would take it?— [Witness smiles, j 
10599. Is that a thing to laugh at?— No, I didnt 
mean to do anything of the kind. 

10600. You are not in a very laughable position at 

,. all ? — I would be very sorry to • 

10601 Do you hold any public position m conse- 
queues of which you attend Mr. Bollestonei— Poor- 
I rate collector, sir. . , 

, 10602. To whom did you go to take advice as to 

. whether you would take the money or not'!— I went 
, to Clonmel to Mr. Guiry’s son, an uncle’s son of mine. 
10,603. Is he a solicitor or attorney? — He is a 
magistrate, sir. ,, ~ , 

. 10604. Mr. Griffin. — Where does Mr. Guirymel 

— In the town of Clonmel, sir. . 

s 10605 Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you take his advice 
on the matter ? — I told him I came to him to get advice 
on a certain thing, to know would he go to Counsellor 
; Hackett about it, and what Mr. Hackett would charge 
I would give to him. “ You are a fool, says he, to 
I interfere in such a thing. Here's a letter from the 
Commissioners to the Youghal Union to the clerk. 
,. He was called on to resign if he interfered with any 
,, voter in the election.” So I refused to go any further, 

e and didn’t tell him at all about it. 

. 10606 That was about Mr. Kennedy, I think ! 

lt j don’t know, sir. He read it out of the paper, at all 
a- events, for me. . 

:e 10607. You said something about your^ having got 
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a letter from Mr. Boyton to somebody. Who was 
that ?— To Mr. Leahy he gave me the letter. 

10608. What Mi - . Leahy was that ? — The man that 
was buying the horse. 

10609. Is it Mr. Edmond Leahy ? — Yes, sir. 

10610. What was the letter about? — T couldn’t say 
what it contained, sir ; but I asked Mr. Boyton to 
have him interfere with Mr. Leahy to buy the horse. 
I didn’t wish to have anything at all to say myself to 
the sale of the horse in the commencement of it. 

10611. Was it before you saw Mrs. Boyton that 
you had this conversation with Mr. Boyton about the 
sale of the horse, and got the letter from him 1 — It 
was in the bank I got the letter from him. 

10612. When did you get the letter from him? — 
Well, I couldn’t say the time. 

10613. Was it before or after the conversation with 
Mrs. Boyton ? — It was before, sir. 

10614. Was it on the same day do you know? — I 
dare say not, sir. 

10615. Had you any conversation with Mrs. Boyton 
about the sale of the horse? — Mr. Boytpn, the evening 
that she asked me to tea, asked me, “ What about the 
horse, John ? Is he bought yet?” or something to that 
effect about the horse. 

10616. Did anything further occur about this 
£1,225 ? — Well, I was in town a few days after and I 
went to Mrs. Boyton. She was living at Abbeyview 
at this time. 

10617. Was this after you were at Clonmel? — It 
was, sir. 

10618. Do I understand you to say that you went 
to Clonmel the day after you saw Mrs. Boyton ? — 1 
didn’t go the day after ; I went to Fethard. 

10619. How many days after you saw Mrs. Boyton 
did you go to Clonmel to Mr. Guiry ? — About two 
days or three. I think ’twas the 2nd or 3rd of No- 
vember, and the 5th of November was the old fair day 
that I went there. 

10620. You say you went to Mrs. Boyton some 
days afterwards. When was that? — I couldn’t say 
the time afterwards, but ’twas only a few days’ dif- 
ference. 

10621. And she was stopping at Abbeyview ? — At 
Abbeyview I met her. 

10622. Did you go in for the money ? — It was with 
that intention I went. She said she had nothing to 
do with it, and that Mr. Boyton wouldn’t let her have 
anything to do with the matter. 

10623. Then, what you told about Guiry’s advice 
was not the reason you did not take it earlier ? — It was. 

10624. You told me this instant that you went 
after Guiry’s advice to Mrs. Boyton to Abbeyview, to 
get the money ? — I did, sir. 

10625. Therefore Guiry’s advice to you had nothing 
to say to your not taking it? — Well, it seems I didn’t 
take his advice. 

10626. What happened between you and Mrs. Boy- 
ton at the time that you were at Abbeyview ? — We 
had only a few words of conversation ; after that she 
brought me a glass of wine, and I took it and went 
away. 

10627. Did you mean to keep the entire £1,225 for 
yourself ?— I wouldn't, sir ; I would distribute it if I 
got it, if I took it. 

10628. To whom would you have given it? — Of 
course, to the Commons’ people, sir. 

10629. How did you know they would take it 1 — 
Gar, it was rumoured always they were in the habit 
of getting it. 

10630. Did you know them to get it ? — I never did, 
but what I hear by hearsay. 

10631. And it was altogether voluntary on your 
own part, when you said to Mrs. Boyton that whoever 
gave the most money, it was for them they would vote ? 
— Yes. 

10632. Was that true ? — It was. 

10633. Did you know it? — That was my opinion, 
your worship. 

10634. You live on the Commons, and know the 


place and the people there ? — Well, I don’t know many 
of the Commons’ people, although living in it until 
lately. There were people on the Commons’-road that 
I didn’t know until this election petition took place any 
way, but to hear their names. 

10635. In the interval, between the time you saw 
Mrs. Boyton .first and came to her again, had you any 
talk with any of the people of the Commons about 
money ? — N ever. 

10636. After you were offered the £1,225 and 
believed you would have got it, do you mean to say 
that you did not speak to any of them? — Not to any 
one man. 

10637. Did you swear you would distribute it ? I 

would, if I got it. 

10638. And did you never speak to any man about 
it? — Never; only to Father John Ryan, of New Inn 
the day we were going to Clonmel. He had a spring 
car and I had one of my own, and I walked two or 
three miles of the road, and I told him I could be the 
richest man of my name in the Commons that ever 
came, if I took the offer that was made a few nights a<n>. 

10639. That you would be the richest man that ever 
came of your name, if you took the offer you got the 
other night? — Yes. 

10640. How much did you intend to keep of the 
£1,225 ? — I hadn't my mind made up to that. 

10641. Was it to that you were alluding when you 
spoke to Father Ryan ? — It was. 

10642. What were you alluding to when you said 
you would be the richest man of your name in the 
Commons ?— What I alluded to was to know would 
he advise me to take it: 

[Mr. Munster . — I should like to ask Father John 
Ryan to be ordered out, as I should like to examine 
him.] 

10643. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I f you please, Mr. Mun- 
ster, do not disturb the Court. I ask you again — [to 
witness] — and let me have a distinct answer to the 
question — was it to that offer of Mrs. Boyton you 
alluded when you spoke to Father John Ryan ? — Yes, 
indeed, your worship. 

10644. Did you tell him what the offer was? — I 
told him £1,225. 

10645. And you say you told that to Father John 
Ryan for the purpose of getting his advice ? — Yes ; 
that is the reason I told him of it. 

10646. What advice did he give you ? — Well, he 
didn’t say much on the matter. He didn’t tell me to 
take it or not to take it. 

10647. What did he say to you ? — He only drew 
down about Mr. O’Beirne, and didn’t say what 1 would 
do about the money at all. He only drew down about 
Mr. O’Beime what a nice man he was, a gentlemanly 
man, and from his career in Parliament no person 
ought to go against him. 

10648. Did he give you any advice about the offer? 
— On my oath I couldn’t say what he said to me. He 
only shook his head and he walking away, this way, 
when I told him of it. 

10649. Did he give you any advice as to whether 
you ought to take it or not ? — I think by what he said 
that his advice would be to take it, your worship. 

10650. Do you say that you understood that? — 
Well, he spoke very low, your worship, and I spoke 
very easy. I used to speak to him very high, and he 
would hear every word I was saying, and he would 
speak very low to me. 

10651. Did you hear what he said to you ? — I think 
what he said was : “ Take it, John.” That was the 
way he spoke to me, your worship. 

10652. Unless you intended to keep the entire 
money what did you mean by saying you could be the 
richest man of your name on the Commons % — How, 
unless I kept all the money myself? 

10653. Yes ? — You know it was at my own elec- 
tion whether I would or not. 

10654. Did you mean to keep it? — I didn’t. If I 
took it I would distribute it. 

10655. What was the meaning of your saying to 
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Father Ryan you might he the richest man of your 
name ?— Getting such a lot of money. 

10656. But if you -were only to get it to distribute 
it. How much did you intend at the time to distri- 
bute 1 — I hadn’t my mind made up as to what I would 
do at the time ; but if I took it I would distri- 

bl 'l0657. Mr. Griffin. — W ould you distribute the 
whole ? — I would not. 

10658. Would you distribute half! — I would, your 
worship. , ... T 

10659. Would you distribute more than hall} — 1 
would, your worship. 

10660. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did Mrs. Boyton show 
you the £1,225 ?— No, your worship, she did not. 

10661. She did not show it to you ? — She did not, 
but she said she had it for me though. 

10662. Mr. Griffin.— Did anybody ever tell you 
that if money was given to you for bribery or any 
illegal purpose, it could not be recovered back from y ou ? 
__I dare say there was many spoke of it to know if it 
was given for your vote it could not be recovered. 

10663. Did you know whether it could or not? — I 
don’t know at present. 

10664. Had you a suspicion that it could not?— I 
had a suspicion that it could not. 

10665. Mr. Molloy.— Do you recollect being asked 
by Mr. Butt, at the petition, “ Did you at the time of 
the election in 1865 get money from anyone? ” and did 
you answer “ O, ‘it is not necessary that I should 
answer that. It has nothing to do with this. Shall I 
answer it, my lord?” And when Mr. Baron Fitzge- 
rald said, “You must answer it,” did you reply, “I 
never got a penny from e’er member.” Is that true ? — 
I never got a penny by e’er a member. 

10666. Listen to the question. Mr. Butt asked 
you, “ Tell me, did you get any money from anybody in 
1865 ? ” And you answered, “ I never got a penny 
from e’er a member." Is that true? — ’Tis, sir. 

10667. Did you not get a £5 cheque ?— That was 
for car hire. 

10668. But did you not get it?— But it was for 
bribery I understood from Mr. Butt. 

10669. He asked you this, “ Did you get any money 
from anybody in connexion with the election of I860, 
or connected with it ?” You answered, “ I did not get 
any money connected with an agent from the election. 
Nor was I concerned in that election.” Now were all 
these answers true? — I never got any money from 
anybody in the election of ’65. 

10670. Did you not get £5?— Twasn’t that time I 
got it. • 

10671. When did you get it %— Many days after Mr. 
O’Beirne came here this time. 


10684. Did you apply to him shortly after the Elevehti 
election of 1865 ? — No. _ P ' v> ' 

10685. Had you any conversation at all about it in October \ 
1865? — I hadn’t, your worship. — 

10686. You had no conversation about it? — No d 01111 J -v aQ 
conversation. 

10687. What took place the day you went for the 
£5 cheque ?— I went to William Corcoran’s that lived 
here in town. I told him some Commons’ people were 
not able to come to the election of 1865, to Miss 
O’Dwyer’s hotel, and to send out cars for them, and 
accordingly he did so, and billed me afterwards for £5 
car hire ; and Mr. Johnson, he was in Dublin, and I 
went to him, and they said he was sick at Miss 
O’Dwyer’s hotel, and I heard afterwards that it was a 
scheme ; that he wasn’t sick, but didn’t want to see any 
person. _ . 

10688. Then you were acting in the election o. 

1865 ?— That was all I done, your worship. 

10689. Was not that acting in the election of 1865 ? 

— That was only to oblige. 

10690. And you swore to Mr. Butt that you were 
not acting in the election of 1865 ? — Sure I wasn’t 
concerned only to oblige him to do that much. 

10691. "Who were you obliging ?— Mr. J ohnson, sir. 

10692. Did you pay Corcoran the bill? — Yes, I 
paid Corcoran the bill. 

10693. When?— I believe four or five weeks or 
three weeks after the election. 

10694. After the election of 1865 ? — Yes. 

10695. How much did you pay him? — £5. 

10696. And you never applied to Mr. O’Beime for 

it ? I didn’t until he came here, because he promised a 

situation to my brother-in-law. 

10697. When did he promise the situation? — In 
the election of ’65. 

10698. Who is your brother-in-law? — Patrick 
Moloney. 

' 10699. When was the situation promised? — Pre- 
vious to the election. 

10700. Of 1865? — Yes, and at the last election of 
’68 as well he promised it to him again. He made 
applications several times to him, but the situations 
Mr. O’Beirne would get for him I dare say he wasn’t 
able to fulfil them. They wouldn’t suit him and he 
wasn’t able ; he wouldn’t take them then. 

10701. Did you ask Father John Ryan that day 
at the racecourse whether you would take the £1,225 ? 

— I did ; I asked him. ' .. 

10702. Did you ask him would you take the ( 

— I did, I asked him would I take the £1,225, and lie 

said this way we were walking very fast after the 

horses. . 

10703. Did you ask him whether you would taicc 


10671 


my did you not tell that to Mr. Waters ? it and keep it for yourself ?— No, I never asked him a 


— Sure I told him I got a £5 cheque. 

10673. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I asked you if you got 
money for the election of 1865, and you said you did 
not except a £5 cheque. You never told me it was at 
the election of 1868 you got it? — Just after he coming 
at the election of 1868 I demanded this £5 from him. 

10674. Mr. Molloy.— Where did you get the 
cheque cashed? — In the National Bank. 

10675. How soon after you got it did you get it 
cashed? — I dare say a day after I got it or two. 

10676. Who gave you cash for it ?— Mr. Boyton. 

10677. Are you sure that the cheque was only for 
£5 ? — I am quite sure. 

10678. Was it in October or November that you 
got that amount? — It was in either one or the other 
of the months. 

10679. Did you get any more in the election of 1865 ? 
— On my oath I never got a penny in any other form. 

10680. Nor a cheque ?— Nor a cheque. 

10681. Nor a bill to raise any money ? — Nor a bill 
to raise any money. 

10682. Did you apply to Mr. O’Beirne for this 
? — I did, your worship. 

10683. How long before the election of 1868 did you 
apply ? — The one day. 


word of the kind. 

10704. Mr. Griffin.— Did he say anything to you 
to the effect that you could vote for Mr. O’Beirne, 
whether you took it or not ? — I havn’t any doubt but 
he said it another day he was coming to town. 

10705. Was this afterwards? — I couldn’t say was it 
after or before it. He was speaking that day Mr. 
O’Beirne was at the Commons, and to the best ot my 
belief, he said to take money from anybody, and to vote 
for Mr. O’Beirne. . • , „ 

10706. That was not addressed to you in particular i 
—Oh no, your worship. All the Commons’ people 
were expected there at the Cross. 

10707. Mr. Waters, q.c— Mr. Munster wishes to 
ask you how long before this negotiation did you buy 
the horse ? How long had you him before the election 
of 1868 ? — I had him, I think, two years. 

10708. How much did you give for him?— Twas 
money I got with him for a horse ; ’twas a swap. 

10709. How often did you go to Abbeyview to sell 
the horse ? — I went there many times. There used to 
be a message to ,me to. bring the horse. 

10710. How often did you go?— I went there five 
or six times, your worship. ... 

10711 You said Mr. Leahy in his conversation witn 

2 D 2 
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you, said it was not horses they wanted, but votes ? 
Did he say anything as to any number of horses Mr. 
Munster had ? — He did ; he said lie got two horses from 
some gentleman, I think Mr. Stuart. He made men- 
tion of some horses they .bought. 

10712. Did he say Mr. Munster did not want the 
horse 1 — He said they did not want horses at this time. 

10713. Do you know how many horses he had at 
the time? — No, I do not. 

10714. Did you ever tell any person that if Mr. 
Munster gave you £100 for your horse, you would get 
the Commoners to go with him? — Not to my knowledge. 

10715. You never told anybody that? — I never told 
anybody that to my knowledge. 

10716. Did you say to Dr. Cormack on his way to 
Rockwell, that if Mr. Munster gave you £100 for the 
horse, you would get the Commons’ voters to go with 
him ? — I couldn’t say, your worship ; but to the best 
of my opinion, your worship, I never spoke to that 
effect. 

10717. Is it your evidence that you never said that 
to Doctor Cormack? — I couldn’t say it, because wo 
had some conversation about Mr. Munster, and Doctor 
Cormack was continually praising him. 

10718. Did you ever tell anyone that you would 
take £40 for the horse? — Mr. Dolan, he was the 
vet. that inspected him, your worship, and he said 
that £40 would be about the value of the horse, and 
I said I dare say it would be about the value of him ; 
there was a great many saying a good many things 
about the horse. 

10719. You said that Mrs. Boy ton did not show 
you the money at all ? — She didn’t show me the money. 

10720. Did she tell you she had it? — O, yes; she 
said she had it in a box, or something of that kind. 

10721. Mr. Munster wishes to have you asked did 
you see the box that she said the £1,225 was in ? — To 
my knowledge I don’t think I saw the box ; it could 
be there unknown to me. 

10722. Had you ever any conversation with Miss 
Kate O’Dwyer or with Anastatia Bishop about the 
box ? — On my oath I never had. 

10723. Who is Anastatia Bishop? — I don’t know 
who she is ; I know her by eyesight. 

10724. Did Mr. Guiry tell you that money received 
as a bribe, or for distribution in bribery, was not 
recoverable? — I don’t think Mr. Guiry had any con- 
versation as to that, your worship. 

10725. Is your former evidence correct, that you 
did not enter into the matter with Mr. Guiry ? — Any 
further, your worship, than what I stated. 

10726. Mis. Boyton says that the interview at the 
Rock hotel was on the 3rd of November, is that cor- 
rect? — I can’t say, your worship; it was either the 
2nd or 3rd of November. 

10727. You fix it by the date of the old fair?— 
Yes, your worship ; I went to Fethard the day after; 
that’s the way I recollect it, and but for that I wouldn’t 
recollect it at all ; Monday was the day this occurred ; 
Monday was the day of the week, because I was 
taking off my account to the workhouse. 

10728. Do you know what the date of the fair at 
Clonmel on Monday was? — The 5th November; it 
was an old fair day, I recollect. 

10729. Mr. Griffin.— W as that the day you met 


Father John Ryan? — That was the day tiie two of us 
were going in to the fair together, your worship. 

10730. Monday was the day of the conversation 
with Mrs. Boyton ? — Yes, I think Monday was the day. 

10731. You are sure of that? — I’m sure that was 
the day, for I was taking my account to the work- 
house. 

10732. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you ever get any 
money for distribution in bribery? — Never. 

10733. And keep it? — Never. 

10734. Do you know of anybody that did so? 

Never; I don’t know of anybody that did so, your 
worship. 

10735. Did you ever hear that anyone had. done so ? 
— I never heard of anybody doing so, your worship ; 
I am not very long dealing with elections at all, and 
I’d sooner have nothing at all to do with them. 

10736. Did you sign a requisition to Mr. Scully? 

No, your worship, I didn’t. 

10737. You did not ? — No. 

10738. Did you hear of its being signed in the 
Commons ? — Yes ; I heard my name was forged to it. 

10739. Younever authorized anyone to sign it? — No. 

10740. Do you know how many signed it? — No • 
but I met Mi - . Vincent Scully a Saturday, and he 
handed me a circular and said wasn’t I one of the 
parties that supported him, and I said I was ; I didn’t 
know what he meant at the time ; he handed me a 
paper in the street — himself and Mr. Jerome of Silver- 
fort — and I took it and put it in my pocket. 

10741. Did you ever say to anybody that you could 
use your influence as a poor-rate collector in inducing 
persons to give votes?— No, for I collected no poor- 
rates in the borough. 

10742. Did you ever say you could use your in- 
fluence as poor-rate collector in inducing persons to 
vote? — Not to my knowledge ; but I might have said 
it in the election of 1865, because I went to Tipperary 
and stated to Mr. Waldron that there were cousins of 
his and they came to me. 

10743. Do you know how many voters there are 
on the Commons ? — I often had the barony-sheet, and 
to the best of my opinion, I think, ’tis 200. 

10744. In the Commons? — No, but for the whole 
borough. 

10745. How many on the Commons? — I couldn’t 
say, your worship, how many. 

10746. Did Father Ryan tell the Commons’ people 
to take the money of the Saxon and to vote against 
him? — I didn’t understand that he spoke of Saxons 
on that day, your worship. I was riding my horse, 
coming to town, and I met him walking the horse ; I 
didn’t hear him say that. He didn’t say that while I 
was there ; but I heard him say to take the money and 
vote for O’Beirne. 

10747. Was it to take money from everybody ? — 
Yes, but to vote for Mr. O’Beirne, your worship. Do 
I require a certificate, your worship, as being a poor- 
rate collector? 

10748. Mr. Waters, q.c. — As soon as the evidence 
is completed we shall name a day when we shall con- 
sider applications as to certificates. You will have 
notice of the day we shall name. Let any person who 
thinks he wants one come up, and we will consider 
whether we shall give it. 


The Rev. 
John Ryan. 


The Reverend John Ryan recalled; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


10749. Did you hear what that man said ; that he 
overtook you on the road, and said to you that he 
might be the richest man of his name on the Com- 
mons if he had accepted an offer made to him. Tell 
us what you recollect of the conversation ? — He 
overtook me on the road going into Clonmel, and he 
said to me that he might have been the richest man of 
his name on the Commons of Cashel if he took a sum 
of money offered to him a day or two ago — £1,250 
as 1 recollect, but he makes it now £1,225 — to be 
distributed by him amongst the Commons’ voters 


to get them to vote for Mr. Munster. I asked him, 
“ Did you take the money ?” “ No,” said he. “ Why ?” 
said I. “ Because,” said he, “ I was afraid that the 
Commons’ people if we took Mr. Munster’s money 
should vote for him, and we are all anxious to support 
Mr - . O’Beirne. Could I take it,” said he, “ and still 
vote for Mr. O’Beirne?” “ As you have not taken the 
money," said I, “ it is not necessary for me to decide 
such a question of morality for you.” With regard to 
the other observations he made as to what I said at 
the Commons of Cashel 
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10750. Is that all that occurred on the road?— 
That is all that occurred on the road going into Clon- 
mel With regard to that particular transaction that 
he spoke of, I do not recollect whether he mentioned 
the name of the person who offered the £1,200 ; but 
I recollect distinctly he named that sum and the pur- 
pose for which it was offered. _ 

10751. And your recollection is it was a,i,zov ! — 
As well as I recollect, but I am quite sure that he men- 
tioned the sum of £1,200 to me. With regard to the 
meeting that had been held on the Commons of Cashel 
which I alighted on on my way from the town, I said, 
amongst other tilings, that I stated in favour of Mr. 
O’Beirne, that I heard there was a very wealthy Eng- 
lishman come amongst them to purchase, if possible, 
their “ sweet voices and I said that he and every 
other Englishman owed to us Irish people — — 

10752. Without repeating the entire, give us the 
substance very shortly 7 — That I would be very glad 
wealthy people came to canvass them and to scatter 
money amongst them ; but that at the same time they 
should not allow their votes to be influenced by any 
person that came to purchase them. 

10753. lam afraid you gave them bad advice 7— 
Did 1 7 


10754. They had no right to take money in any Eleventh 

way 7— Not for their votes; but if a man chose to — ' 
scatter money amongst the poor people. October is. 

1 0755. Did you mean for their votes! — No, not at all. The Rev 
I said distinctly “take whatever you get, but take care John Ky ' an . 
and vote according to your conscience.’ I think they 
would be very great fools if they refused it. 

10756. Father Ryan, did you recollect this occur- 
rence with Ryan when you were giving your evidence 
the other day? — With Ryan? 

1-0757. Yes? — It did not come before my memory. 

If I thought of it I would have told you that as well as 
everything else ; but I recollected it this morning, and 
I went to Mr. M'Sheeliy and told him about it before 
the court sat. 

10758. I am aware you did, and Mr. M bheeliy com- 
mimicated to me almost verbatim, the very wds 
you have now said to me 7 — I made a mistake, I think, 
as to the date that Mr. Doheny was a candidate ; it was 
in ’47, not ’52. Another correction I wish to make is, 
that Mr. Roe was a candidate before the late Judge 
Perrin. I asked the shorthand writer to make these 
alterations in my evidence, and he told me to mention 
them to the Court. 


Tlwmm Looby, of Low Sate, rod Mb 1 or.mmed by Mr. Wtan, «.« 


10759. You recollect the account you gave of the 
man you saw in the room at Corcoran’s 7 — Looby.- 
Yes, my lord. 

10760. Look at this man 1— Looby (looking at Lar- 
kin). My lord, he is very much about the same man s 

size, but still I can’t prove he’s the man. He was in Ins 
shirt-sleeves, and it was pantaloons he had on in place 
of that knee-breeches. 

10761. He is not dressed now as he was then ! — 
looby.— No, my lord ; a pantaloons and shirt-sleeves. 

10762. Do you think you would recognise him if 
dressed in the same way again 7 — Looby. — He is about 
the same size, my lord. 

10763. Do you think you would know lnm it lie 
was in his shirt and pantaloons again, as you saw 
him at Corcoran’s 7 — Looby. — I couldn’t rightly ascer- 
tain, for I hadn’t my specs on, my lord, in the candle- 
light, and one small candle lighting in the room. 

10764. Do you [to Larkin] recollect this old gentle- 
man 7 — Larkin. — No, your worship ; but I can posi- 
tively state I didn’t wear trousers for the last forty 
years, nor hadn’t my coat ofF in the hotel, nor didn t 
sleep in the hotel. ' 

10765. Mr. Molloy.— Had you ever your coat and 
waistcoat off in Corcoran’s hotel 7— Larkin,— Never. 

10766. Mr. Waters, q.c.— You are quite sure that 
the man you saw had his coat and trousers off?— 
Looby. — Yes, my lord. 

10767. Are you sure of it?— Looby.— I am, mv 
lord ; he had nothing but a shirt-sleeves and panta- 
loons on. 

10768. You are quite sure of that 7 — Looby. Quite 
sure, my lord, to the real best of my belief. 

10769. Mr. Molloy.— You have no doubt that the 
man had his coat and waistcoat off? — Looby. — No doubt. 

10770. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Did yOu speak to the 
man in the room 7— Looby.— I went into the room. 
“ Sit down,” says he. The bed was there ; he got out 
of the bed. “ I have commands here for you,” says 


he so he throws me a bundle of notes. “ Count that,' , 
says he. “I can’t,” says I; “I havn’t my specs 
“ Put your name to this.” I took it, and wrote 
“ Thomas Looby.” T 

10771. Do you recollect anything of that, Mr. .Lar- 
kin? — Larkin. — No. 

10772. It appeared to you that the man was shortly 
after getting out of bed? — Looby. — Yes, out of bed he 

10773. Do you swear you never slept in that house? 

Larkin. — I do ; that I never slept or took off any 

part of my clothes there. 

1 0774. My impression is that you are both telling 
the truth, and that you are both accurate ?— Looby .— I 
hope, with the help of God, I am at all events. 

10775. Do you not think [to Larkin] if you saw 
this old gentleman once that you would know him 
again 7 You do not see a great many like him f— 
Larkin. — No. , . 

10776. Do you not think you would know him 
again 7 — Larkin. — I don’t think I would. 

°10777. Do you know another Thomas Looby! 
Looby . — I do, my lord. _ . 

10778. He lives in Hughes Lot, east? — Looby. 

Yes, my lord. „ . , , . 

10779. Mr. Waters, q.c.— I am afraid we have not 
„ot the right Thomas Looby for this man, and not the 
right man for you. Do you not know this man 
Looby 7 — Larkin. — I don’t, my lord. 

Looby. — Don’t you live in Templemore 7 — Larkin. 

^ Looby . — And you don’t know me 7— Larkin.— No. 
Looby. — Well, I’m going there for these last seven- 
teen years to fairs, so you must be a queer man not to 

10780. Patrick Cunningham. — It was I conveyed 

Mr. Looby up, and there was no other gentleman there 

than this man [pointing to Larkin], so I don t knoi 
how the mistake is between them. 


Thomas 
Looby and 
Luke Larkin. 


Luke Larkin's examination resumed by Mr. Molloy. 


the uolling?— I couldn’t say that, but I was the day 

10781. Larkin, where did you eat your breakfast on “e po n breakfasts, I think, at 

the morning of the polling?-On the morning of the at “eaklast— | 

polling I think 'twas at— I know the day of the polling Corcora •_ — ■ ■ 

I was at Mr. Cunningham’s. 

10782. At Cunningham’s?— The day of the poll 
10783. Did you breakfast there that morning? 
couldn’t say that. ^ - 


ircoran’s hotel. 

10785. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Y ou ate two breaklasts, 
you say 7—1 think I did. 

107S6. Mr. Molloy. — A re you able to say whether 
•cnt to Corcoran’s hotel on the day of the polling 


10784. Wei 


u at Corcoran’s hotel on tie day of EE daylighti-L covMn't aa, that ; I don’t recollect. 
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Day. 

October 15. 

Patrick 

Cunningham. 


Patrick Cunningham recalled ; 

Witness acknowledged himself under the obligation 
of the oath he had previously taken. 

10787. What was done with the notes all these per- 
sons signed? — I have them. 

10788. Where are they? — They are just as I got 
them the day Larkin was leaving town, and I didn’t 
open them nor touch them since, sir. I was told by 
Mr. Laffan to keep them safely. [Witness hands 
them in.~\ 

10789. Mr. Griffin. — By which Mr. Laffan? — 
Mr. Patrick Laffan. 

10790. Mr. Waters q.c— You were concerned in 
the last election for Mr. Munster ? — I was. 

10791. Have you the envelopes that were, left? — 
No ; there were no envelopes there, sir. Yes, the 
names of the parties the notes were from. They were 
torn up to pieces. There was nothing on the envelope 
but the name of the party that passed the note, and the 
money he was to get — the man’s name. 

10792. When did you begin to be concerned in the 
election ? — I think only in October, as well as I can re- 
collect. 

10793. Who employed you 1 — Mr. Michael Laffan, sir. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

10794. Were you engaged in the election of 1865 
— I was. 

10795. For whom ? — For Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

10796. Did you distribute any money for Mr 
O’Beime in 1865 ? — No, sir. 

10797. None at all ? — Oh, I did ; something over I 
think' .£120 ; I think something over £100 as well as 
I recollect. 

10798. Was it to voters? — No, sir, to car-drivers 
and people of the street. 

10799. Have you made out, as I directed you yester- 
day, the sums of money you know to have been dis- 
tributed in 1868 ? — To drivers, Car-drivers, sir? 

10800. Certainly not ? — To voters ? 

10801. Have you made out a list of the persons to 
whom you distributed money in ’68 ? — Yes, I have sir. 

10802. Where is it? — There is only one party I 
gave money to, only these that passed bills. 

10803. Who is the one party to whom you ''gave 
money except those that passed bills ? — A man of the 
name of John Bowes, and Phelan. I gave Mrs. 
Phelan half-notes for £30. 


James 

Phelan. 


James Phelan recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


10804. You have sent me a note ? — Yes, sir. 

10805. You complain that you got those half notes 
from Cunningham, and were promised the remainder 
in a couple of days ; and that since you have applied 
to Cunningham and Mr. Laffan for the corresponding 
halves. You ask me to order Cunningham to pay you 
those halves. I cannot do anything of the kind, be- 
cause the conclusion that my brother Commissioners 


and myself have so far come to — of course it is not 
final — is that it was given as a bribe, and we cannot 
assist any man in getting money that was intended as 
a bribe 1 — Cunningham took my house for £30, sir. 

10805a. I have given you an answer now that, so far 
as we are able to form an opinion, we think that that 
money was given as a bribe, and we cannot assist you iu 
getting the other half-notes. 


Patrick 

Cunningham. 


Patrick Cunningham's examinat 

10806. You said you gave money to a man named 
Bowes ? — Yes ; not to Edmond Bowes, but to his sou 
— to John Bowes. 

10807. How much? — £20. 

10808. To John Bowes? — Yes. 

10809. Was it for his father? — Well, we made no 
remark about the father, but he asked how things 
were going on about the town, and that he expected 
to be treated the same as others. 

10810. Is the father a very old man unable to 
manage matter's? — Yes. 

10811. And that money was given for the father’s 
vote ? — I expected the father would support us. I 
asked no vote connected with the late election. 

10812. I know how those things are done, Mr. 
Cunningham. That was meant for his vote, was it 
not?— I expected he would support Mr. Munster. 

10813. It was meant for his father’s vote? — Yes, 
he gave no value to me. 

10814. That was the intention with which you gave 
it ? — Yes, he gave no value for it. 

10815. I find his father did vote for Mr. Munster? 
—Yes. 

10816. You mentioned another name? — The only 
money that I gave out of my hands was the £50 I 
had connected with Ryan and Murnane. 

10817. Did you not give the £20 for Edmond 
Bowes out of your hands 1— Yes, I am after saying that. 

10818. And the only other money you say that you 
gave out of your own hands was the money connected 
with Ryan? — Yes, to Ryan and Murnane, and Can-oil’s. 

10819. You got back £50 from Ryan?— Yes. 

10820. And you paid Carroll’s money out of Ryan’s ? 
-Yes. I gave two letters for Looby — a man of the 
name of Duggan. 

10821. What did you do with the balance, £15? — 
£15:1 gave £8 of it, I think, to Mr. Patrick Laffan, 
£7 or £8 I cannot say as to the exact amount ; and I 
paid balances on small bills through the town, which 1 
believe Mr. Michael Laffan paid again back to Mr. Patrick 


Lon resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

Laffan again, sir. He charged him, I think, in his 
account with that £7 or £8 paid by me. 

10822. From whom did you receive the £50 that 
you gave to Ryan and Murnane ? — Mr. Patrick Laffan, 

10823. From whom did you receive the £20 that 
you gave to Bowes? — I got £90 on that occasion; I 
didn’t get it exactly on that occasion. There was £30 
given to me, together with £60 that was enclosed in 
the two letters, one for Duggan and one for Heffernan. 

10824. I am afraid you are going to a different day 1 
— It was on the same day that I gave Bowes the £20, 
the £60 was enclosed in the two letters, one for Dug- 
gan and one for Heffernan, which I was to hand to 
Looby to give to those parties on that day that I gave 
£20 to Bowes. 

10825. What did you do with the balance? — It 
went for sundry small things connected with the elec- 
tion ; and there it is, charged in this account, as I 
returned it. 

10826. Do you recollect what you did with it? — No, 
not with the balance of the £10. 

10827. Do you recollect the day you got the £90; 
where was this £90 paid to you ?— £60 in Mr. Laffan’s 
office. The £90. 

10828. Was it all paid to you in Mr. Michael Laf- 
fan’s office ? — This was some time after the election. 
Heffernan, as well as I recollect, went to Mr. Patrick 
Laffan and said he wanted to go to some fair, and if 
he had any money on hands to give it to him. Heffer- 
nan followed Mr. Patrick Laffan to the office, and he 
said lie would see him in the course of the day ; so im- 
mediately after Heffernan leaving him and Duggan, 
the £60 was put, £30 in each envelope, with the name 
on the back, and no more. I think there were sove- 
reigns in one envelope. 

10829. You say that you got that money in Mr. 
Michael Laffan’s office ? — Yes. 

10830. From whose hands? — From Mr. Patrick 
Laffan. 
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10831. Was Mr. Michael Laffan there ?— No; no 
one but both of us. . -it ... . 

10832 Do you know -where Mr. Patrick Lallan got 
the money 1— I don’t. I think on one occasion he said 
he got money from Mr. Leahy. 

10833. Was it you that put the money into the two 
envelopes? — I couldn’t say that — whether it was Mr. 
Patrick Laffan or I. 

10834. But it was put m m your presence ! — X es. 

10835 And you handed the two envelopes to the 
man called Looby?— “ Looby or Duggan ;” Duggan is 
his name. He followed me to my father s house, and 
I handed him the two envelopes. 

10836. Where did you receive the money you gave 
Ryan ? — In Corcoran’s Hotel. . . . 

10837. From whom did you receive it? — 1‘rom Mr. 
Patrick Laffan. 


10838; Who was present when you got the money ? elastic.; 

— No one, sir. 

10839. Larkin, who was on the table here, was, you October lb. 
are aware, engaged in distributing money to voters and p atr j c k 
taking those bills from them ? — Yes, sir. Cunninghams 

10840. Do you know th<? evidence he gave yester- 
day ? No, sir ; I read some of it this morning. 

10841. Where did you read it by the way?— I read 
it out of one of the notes that was taken on yesterday. 

10842. By whom were the notes taken ? — I went . up 
to Mr. Biggin last night, to know would he give me 
the notes°of the day’s proceedings, and he said he 
would send them down to me ; so he sent them down 
by a girl to me. I went to look for him to Mr. Mun- 
ster’s yard. 


Mr. E. E. Biggin recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


10843. I doubt, Mr. Biggin, that Cunningham can 
tell the reason that lay in your mind for lending those 
notes. I should say it is you who know the reason. 
On consultation with my brother Commissioners here, 
I may say to you that we are of opinion that we ought 
not to attribute it to. more than indiscretion on your 
part, but that it was exceedingly indiscreet of you to 
take notes here, and send them to any person who was 
to be examined the next day as a witness ?— Because 
I thought it was for a good reason. I did it to help 
him. , „ 

10844. You might help him another way. W e say 
no more than that it was a very great indiscretion?— 
I am very sorry, sir. 


10845. If we thought it was from a different reason 
we would deal very severely with you. You must 
not make use of any notes taken. If you do we must 
certainly prevent you from taking any ? — I will not, 
sir, again. I did not wish to do anything wrong at all. 

10846. We tell you now that it is certainly wrong. 
I wished this witness to come up here to tell his own 
story entirely unassisted and undirected. If he forgot 
anything, one could very easily see whether it was 
withheld designedly or not. But we did not want to 
have him assisted by being told what another man had 


Patrick Cunningham's examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. £ 

10862. I suppose you suspected? — The son of John 
Connolly is doing business constantly for Peter 
Connolly. . " ' 

10863. “A man unknown, by Patrick Cunning- 
ham's order at Corcoran’s, £35 who was that ? That 
is a man of the name of Edmund Stapleton. 

10S64. Had you previously given that money to 
anybody else to give to Stapleton? — I had, to a man 
of the name of Denis Ryan. 

10865. Did Denis Ryan return the money to you? 
—The following day he left it in town, in some, place. 
He said Stapleton was under the influence of liquor, 
and he wouldn’t give him the money. The following 
day he brought this to Corcoran’s hotel and gave the 
money, so accordingly I returned the money to Patrick 
Laffan. He turned round and put his hand to his 
pocket, and I put the money down into it. I took a 
note of it after he coming out, because lie asked me 
“ who was that man, he wouldn’t sign a bill.” I said, 

I knew him. He said he wouldn’t take the money in 
his hands, so he turned round to me and I put the 
money into his pocket. 

10866. Did you make the arrangement with any oi 
those voters, as to the sums they were to be paid?— 

I did ; with a few, sir. . 

10867. Did you make an arrangement with i'rancis 


10847. I will read over rapidly the names until I 
come to such as I wish to ask you about [the Chief 
Commissioner reads the list given by Larkin]. “ Half 
notes to a young man by Cunningham’s order, £30 ; 
a verbal order that you gave to him for some young 
man. Who was that ? — It must be a friend of Croagh’s, 

I think. 

10848. “ Half notes to a young man by the verbal 
order of Pat. Cunningham ?” — I don’t recollect any man 
getting half notes for £30 but Croagh. 

10849. Croagh is down before that. Gleeson got 
half notes for Croagh ? — He is a young man ; quite a 
young man ; there must be a mistake in that; Gleeson 
is the only man that got them. 

10850. La r kin seems to have kept his account with 
marvellous accurracy, considering that he did not 
expect to be examined here, and I am inclined to think 
that Larkin is not mistaken. “ To Gleeson, in trust 
for Croagh, half-notes for £30 ”? — It must be half-notes 
for £40. 

10S51. No,>“ half-notes for £30 to a young man ; 
he says it was on your order ; have you any recollection 
of it ? — I have not not, sir. 

10852. You must search your recollection ? — If he 
did, I would have the remaining halves. 

The Chief Commissioner reads the remainder of the 
list. 

10853. Who is Connolly ?— A son of J ohn Connolly. 
10854. For whom was the £70— thirty-five of it 
for John Connolly? — I couldn’t say, sir; he made the 
arrangements with Mr. Patrick Laffan. 

10855. Do you know Peter Connolly? — I do. 

10856. What is he to Jeremiah Connolly? — An 
uncle to Jeremiah Connolly, an uncle to J ohn Connolly. 
10857. Peter and J ohn Connolly are brothers? — Yes. 
10858. Was £70 paid to anyone? — To Jeremiah 
Connolly. 

10859. Not for his own vote, surely ? — I don’t know, 
I couldn’t say. 

10860. You do not know? — I don’t. 

10861. Did you ever hear Peter Connolly got a 
portion of it ? — I couldn’t say. 


10868. Is that Francis Dwyer of Lady’s W ell-street ? 
—Lady’s Well ; yes. 

10869. Did Francis Dwyer ever tell you he got the 
money ? — No, indeed. . . 

10870. Did you see him get it? — I didu t see linn 

° et 10871. Do you know Dwyer’s writing? — No, sn- ; 
I don’t. 

10872. Who wrote all those notes? — 1 think they 
were written by Mr. Patrick Laffan. 

10873. Do you know his handwriting? — Some ot 
them were, I think. 

10874. Look to them and see are there any oi them 
•written by you ?— [Witness inspects them]— No. 

10875; Mark P. L., in pencil, on those that are in 
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Eleventh 

Day. 

October 15. 

Patrick 

Cunningham. 


Mr. Patrick Laffan’s writing ? — I think they are all 
written by him, sir. They are in one hand — I think 
they are all in the same hand, sir. 

1 087 6. Are they all in Mr. Patrick Laffan’s writing ? 
— Yes. You asked me about Dwyer. Dwyer never 
told me he was paid. I told him to go up to the 
room, to this gentleman that was here, but he never 
told me he was paid. 

10877. You made an arrangement with Francis 
Dwyer 1 — Yes. 

10S78. And you told him to go up there? — Yes. 

10879. And you saw him go up? — Yes, I see him 
going up. 

10880. XJp to the room? — Yes. 

10881. That was Francis Dwyer of Lady’s Well a 
voter? — Yes. 

10882. He voted for Mr. Munster? — He did. 

10883. Did you make an arrangement with William 
Ryan 1 — Yes, I did. 

10884. That was £30?— £30, sir. 

10885. For his vote ? Was it for his vote ? — It was 
neves - spoken of, sir. 

10SS6. But it was for nothing else but his vote? — 
I couldn’t say ; I got directions for to send them down 
to sign bills ; I told them there was a gentleman at 
the house : he was there inside, and I objected the 
second day in leaving him in my house, and he was — 
I got directions to send him up to Corcoran’s. 

10887. From- whom did you get directions? — From 
Mr. Patrick Laffan. 

1088S. Did you make an arrangement with Denis 
Dwyer ? — Yes, sir, I sent him up to this man. 

10889. Is that Denis Dwyer of Friar-street, Cashel ? 
Yes sir. 

10890. And he got £30?— Yes. 

10891. Did you see him go up to the room? — I 
did, sir. 

10892. And the arrangement you made with him 
was for £30 ? — £30, sir. Francis Dwyer’s house was 
taken, and he signed a note for the money. 

10893. Who made the arrangement with Robert 
Cashen ? — I think it was I did, sir. 

10894. For his vote? He voted for Mr. Munster? 
— He did, sir. 

10895. Did you see him go up to the place where 
that man was ? — I think it was in my father’s house 
he got the money. I think I accompanied him down 
myself. I gave him one of those envelopes with his 
name in it. 

10896. You say it was in your father’s house Robert 
Cashen got the money ? — Yes, to the best of my recol- 
lection, the evening after Mr. Larkin came, on Monday 
evening. 

10897. Who made the arrangement with Patrick 
Griffin? — I did, sir. 

1 0898. Is that Patrick Griffin of Friar-street ? — Yes. 

10899. That was £30 also for his vote? — Yes. 

10900. Do you know where Patrick Griffin was 
paid the £30 ? — At my father’s house. 

10901. Did you see him paid it? — No, I didn’t. 

10902. Did you take him up to the room where 
that man was 1 — Yes, I showed him the room. 

10903. James Cummins is, I believe, son of Richard 
Cummins ? — Yes. 

10904. Is Richard Cummins a very old man? — A 
very old man. 

10905. The arrangement you made was with the son ? 
— With the son. 

10906. And it was for his father’s vote? — I sup- 
pose so. 

10907. Just answer me. I know very well you may 
not have used the very words, but was it for anything 
else than his father’s vote that you made this arrange- 
ment for £30 ? — It was not. 

10908. Where was he paid the £30? — In Corcoran’s. 

10909. Did you see him go into the room where 
Larkin was ? — I sent him up to the room. 

10910. I asked you already about Francis Dwyer, 
and you told me that he was paid the £30 at Cor- 
coran’s ? — At Corcoran’s. 

10911. And that you saw him go up to the room 


where this man that was called “ the man in the moon” 
was ?— Yes. 

10912. Is that the man whose house was taken? 

Yes. 

10913. Was he to get £30 for the house besides? 

£30 ! no, he was not, sir ; he was only to get theone£30. 

10914. And this sum of £30 that he was paid there 
was the payment ? — Yes, by signing the note. 

10915. Did you make the arrangement with Michael 
Noonan ? — No, I didn’t. 

10916. Who made the arrangement with Michael 
Noonan ? — I think it was some of the boys as well as 
I can recollect. 

10917. Did you give an order to him for the pay- 
ment of the money ?— -Not to my recollection. I mi'ffit 
have given an envelope. 

_ 10918. Do you recollect his getting the money? 

I do. 

10919. Did you see him get it ?— No, I did not. 

10920. Where did he get it ? — At Corcoran’s, I 
think. I can’t say whether it was I showed Noonan 
the room, or some of the boys. 

10921. Did you see him going where the man was ? 
—He went into the room. 

10922. He was a voter and voted for Mr. Munster? 
—He did. 

10923. You have no doubt he is the man whose 
name is down here as having been paid by Larkin £30 ? 
—Not the least doubt of it. 

10924. I believe he is since gone to America? — 
He is. 

10925. And the £30 was given to him for his vote ? 
- — Yes. 

10926. Who made the arrangement with Richard 
Butler ? — I think it was I did. 

10927. Thirty pounds for his vote? — Yes. 

10928. He voted for Mr. Munster? — He did. 

10929. Where was he to get the money ? — I can’t 
exactly say whether it was at Corcoran’s or my father’s ; 
there was about five altogether paid at my father’s. 

10930. Do you recollect the fact of his being taken 
to Larkin ? — I recollect I took him myself. 

10931. And he is the man to whom Larkin paid the 
£30 ?— Yes. 

10932. You have already proved thatPatrick Croagh 
got £30 ? — Yes. 

10933. Do you know who gave the £10 paid to 
Croagh for sand used at Mr. Munster’s residence ? — 
It was Mr. Patrick Laffan gave him the order. 

10934. Larkin has an entry for £10 paid to this 
man for sand supplied for Mr. Munster’s place at 
Abbeyview. Who got the money from Larkin, do you 
know ? — I saw him when he was going about it. 

10935. Croagh himself says he got the money from 
Mr. Hackett ? — Yes, I recollect being in Mrs. Dolan’s, 
shop and I see Croagh there, and Mr. Patrick Laffan 
came in, and was telling Hackett about this large bill 
Croagh put in about the sand. I believe an arrange^ 
ment was made and Hackett did pay him. 

10936. You say the half notes for Croagh were 
given to Gleeson? — Yes, the £30. You have half 
notes there charged for £35. I am charged with half 
notes for £35 by Larkin. It ought to have been £40. 

10937. How is that ? — It was for a man of the name 
of Kennedy in Friar-street — Patrick Kennedy. 

10938. He voted for Mr. Munster ? — Yes. 

10939. Did you pay the £40 to Patrick Kennedy? 
— No, they were sent by this man to him. 

10940. Whatman? — Mr. Larkin. A man of the 
name of Dwyer carried the money to him, to the best 
of my recollection. 

10941. What Dwyer? — Matthew Dwyer of Friar- 
street. He was doing business during the election. 

10942. For whom was he doing business ? — For Mr. 
Munster. Half notes were paid to Dwyer. I have the 
remaining half notes since’Larkin gave them up to me. 

10943. Did Kennedy ever tell you he got the half 
notes ? — About a fortnight or a month ago ho was 
speaking to me, and he said what about the balance of 
what he got in the letter. 

10944. The second half notes ? — Yes. He met mo 
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the evening I returned to town from Limerick, and I 
told him that of course everything now connected with 
the election, that I should tell it. 

10945. What do you know about James Darinody ; 
he got £30 ; was it you who made the arrangement 
with him ? — No, I didn’t. 

1094G. Who made the arrangement with him ? — I 
can’t say. . 

10947. Do you know that he got the money ?— No. 

10948. Do you know anything of the circumstances 
under which he was paid! — No. 

10949. Or where he was paid ? — No; he was fre- 
quently in at Corcoran’s hotel. I can’t say whether I 
sent him up to the room, there was so much confusion 
there ; I might have done so. 

10950. Who was Matthew Dwyer 1 ? — A messenger 
that was there. 

10951. Whose son is he 1 ? — He is the father, sir. 
The father was doing business there, a messenger 
during the election. Matthew Dwyer may not know 
what was in the letter at the time. 

10952. Do you know anything of the arrangement 
made with John Dwyer of Main-street? — I sent him up 
to this man and told him to sign a bill. 

10953. You saw him going up to the room 1— Yes. 

10954. What do you know about John Reilly? — 
I think it was the son that went up to the room. 

10955. Was it you that made the arrangement with 
the son? — No ; it wasn’t I made the arrangement with 
him. 

1095G. With whom else was it made do you know? 
— I think with Patrick Laffan. 

10957. What is the son’s name ?— Patrick Reilly. 
The father and son were both together, and I couldn’t 
say who went in. I showed them both up, and both 
were on the landing together. I couldn’t say which 
went in ; ’tis very likely that ’tis the father that did 


10958. Do you know anything about Edmund 
Foley ? — Yes. 

10959. Edmund Foley voted for Mr. O’Beirne?— 


res. 

10960. Tell me about his case. Was it you that 
made the arrangement with him? — It was. 

10961. Did he promise to vote for Mr. Munster 1— 
He did. 

10962. That is, if you gave him £35 ? — Yes. 

10963. He got the £35 ?— He got the £35. 

10964. And lie afterwards voted for Mr. O’Beirne? 
— -He voted for Mr. O’Beime. 

10965. Where did he promise you to vote for Mr. 
Munster? — In Corcoran’s hotel, five minutes previous 
to getting the money. 

10966. What day was that transaction ?— I think 
the day between the nomination and the polling. 


10967. Were you present when Foley voted for Mr. Eckveotk 

O’Beirne ? — I was in court. Dat - 

10968. Did anything occur about his vote? — There October is. 

was a little excitement I believe. I sent to the house . 

in the morning for Foley to know what was keeping P’* trick ^ 
him. It seems there were some other parties in town umun S 1 ' 

here — I disrecollect who I sent — and they told him to 
be off. I believe he was dragged out by the O’Beirne 
party. 

10969. Did you ever hear of his having got any 
money from Mr. O’Beime’s party ? — I did not. 

10970. Do you know who made arrangement with 
William Brennan of Friar-street? — I can’t say whether 
it was Patrick Laffan or I made the final arrangement 
with him because he was speaking to both of us ; but I 
directed him up to the room. 

10971. Do you know he was paid £35 there ? — Yes. 

1097 2. Did you see him going into the room ? — Yes. 

10973. And he voted afterwards for Mr. Munster? 

—Yes. 

10974. Do you know anything about James Bowes, 
of Canopy-street?- — No; I believe he didn’t get a 
shilling. 

10975. Do you know anything about John Arthur 
of the Main-street ? — No, nothing more than his house 
being taken. 

10976. By whom? — For the telegraph office for Mr. 

Munster’s use. 

10977. His house was taken by Mr. Munster for the 
telegraph ? — He gave it to him at the former rent. 

10978. Did he get any money? — No, I believe not ; 
to the best of my belief he didn’t get a shilling except 
some small orders for whiskey, to the poor of the town 
at Christmas, I think. 

10979. Do you know anything about Michael 
Carew, junior, of Lawlor’s-lot ? — I do. 

10980. What about him? — I think he got £40. 

10981. From whom? — I think from Mr. Patrick 
Hackett. 

10982. Do you know anything of James Carew of 
Price’s-lot? — I made "a mistake, it was James I meant, 
and not Michael Carew. 

10983. Do you know anything of Michael Carew, 
junior? — No, I don’t. I hear he was retained, and I 
see him doing business for Mr. Munster, in and out 
about the hotel , that is all I know. 

10984. Do you know anything of Denis Considine 
of Main-street? — No; I believe his son done some 
business there during the election. He was. His son 
was employed, I think, during the election. 

10985. By Mr. Munster? — Mr. Laffan, I believe, 
had him engaged for some short time ; I don’t know how 
long. 

10986. Is the son’s name Michael, do you know 1 — 

Well, I really couldn’t say. 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan recalled ; 

10987. Mr. Laffan, is this the Michael Considine who 
has the claim in for £40 for acting as agent ? — It is, sir. 

10988. Would you give me the claim if you please ? 
— There it is [hands in a document], 

10989. Is this a claim put in by himself, or one 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 
that you directed to be put in ? — It came from himself. 
Whether I had any conversation with himself before 
I do not recollect. It is very likely I had a conversa- 
tion with him before he put in the claim. 


Patrick Cunningham! s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q. 


10990. Do you know anything of Thomas Connors, 
of Canopy -street ? — No, I do not. 

10991. Thomas Cunningham of Main-street is your 
father? — Yes. 

10992. The very last answer that he. gave us yester- 
day was that you gave him £30 for himself? — For 
who, sir? 

10993. For his own use? — Yes, that was the £30 I 
got. 

10994. Are you sure of that? — I am. 

10995. On a previous day your father said he got 
£20 out of the £30 you got? — £19 12s. was for car- 


10996. He told about the £19 12s. also. Now, did 
you get more than one £30 ? — Not that I recollect. 

10997. Do you recollect how you got that money? 
Was not the money you got a cheque ? — It was. 

10998. Did you give that cheque to your father or 
did you cash it P — I cashed it. 

10999. Your father said you gave him at least £20 
out of it, and afterwards he came back and said he got 
£30 from his son, for his own use? — Not that I 
recollect. There was only one £30. 

11000. Try and recollect, and let me know about it ? 
X will see and let you know about it. 

11001. Your father told us that he got from you 
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£20 at least out of the £30 [the Chief Commissioner 
reads Thomas Cunningham’s evidence on the matter] ! 

I gave the £30. It wasn’t to my father I gave it 

at the time, but to my mother. I think I gave all the 
money together. 

11002. Do you know anything of John Hanley, of 
Hughes’s-lot 1 — No ; I do not. 

11003. Or of Edward Hanley? — No. 

11004. Did you hear of their having got any con- 
sideration for their votes? — I heard they didn’t, 

11005. Do you know was Hanley promised it, or 
that he expected it ? — No ; I don’t. 

11006. Do you know anything of Patrick Kennedy, 
of Eriar-street? — No. - 

11007. Do you know Edmund Long, of Lady’s- 
well ? — I heard he was not paid. 

11008. Was he promised anything?— I didn’t pro- 
mise it to him. 

11009. Did you hear Mr. Laffan say he was pro- 
mised ? — I think Mr. Patrick Laffan said it once, to 
the best of my recollection. 

11010. Did you hear what he was promised ? — No, 

I did not. 

11011. Do you know anything of Patrick Maher, 
of Friar-street? — No. 

11012. Do you know anything of Thomas Maher, 
of Canopy-street ?— His son was employed during the 
election in Mr. Laffan’s office. 

11013. Do you know anything of James Mulcahy? 

His son was employed during the election — previous 

to it. 

11014. Do you know was he paid anything? — I 
think not. 

11015. Do you know any men named George Looby, 
Maurice Looby, James Looby, and Edward Looby? — 
No. Thomas Looby, Maurice Looby, and John Looby, 
they are the only three voters I know. They are voters. 

11016. Do you know Maurice Looby who is not a 
voter? — I believe I do ; a son of John Looby. 

11017. I am speaking of John Looby, of the Green? 
— Yes. 

11018. Do you know whether Thomas Looby, of 
Hughes’s-lot has sons ? — One son, I think. 

11019. Do you know his name? Is it George? — I 
think it is George. 

11020. Was he employed at the election? — I didn’t 
see him. 

11021. Was Maurice Looby employed? — I didn’t 
see him employed. 

11022. Did you see either Maurice or George em- 
ployed at the election ? — I didn’t. 

11023. Do you say they could not be employed 
without your knowing it? — There were several per- 
sons connected with the election ; they might be, too, 
without my knowledge. 

11024. Do you know anything of James Looby? — 
I don’t know him. 

11025. Do you know anything of John Murphy, 
of Friar-street? — No. He was in Mr. Munster’s em- 
ployment sometime after the election, and previous to 
it I believe. That is all I know of him ; working 
about the roads and walks the same as anyone. 

11026. What is he? — A working man. He was 
up about Mr. Munster’s yard and place. 

11027. Do you know John O’Brien, of Main-street? 
—I do. 

11028, Do you know of any arrangement having 
been made with him 1— No, I do not. 

11029. Do you" know, Matthew O’Dwyer? — Yes ; 
he is dead. 

11030. He voted for Mr. Munster at the last elec- 
tion ? — He did. 

11031. Do you know of any arrangement having 
taken place about that ? — I think not. 


11032. Do you know Patrick Phelan ? — Yes. 
11033. What do you know of his vote ? — There was 
no arrangement made with him. 

11034. Or with Martin Phelan, junior? — I heard 
Martin Phelan was retained ; that is all I know about 


it. i 

11035. Do you know anything of James Phelan, 
of Main-street ? — Yes, I took his house from his 
wife. 

11036. Is that the man that was here, and applied 
to us to get him the second halves of the notes he 
received? — Yes. 1 never had anything to say to 

himself. 

11037. When did you take the house from Mrs. 
Phelan ? — I think about two or three days previous to 
the election : three or four days. 

11038. That house was not made any use of at all 
afterwards ? — It was not. 

11039. And the half-notes you gave the woman 
were meant for her husband’s vote ? — Yes, it was ; 
the house was not large enough. 

11040. Do you know anything of William Quin- 
lan ? — No, I do not. 

11041. Or of John Quirke? — No, sir. 

11042. Did you make any arrangement with Tho- 
mas Rawlins? — No, sir. I heard some rumour of he 
getting a retainer ; that is all I know. 

11043. Do you know anything of William Ryan, of 
Main-street? — No, sir. 

11044. Do you know anything of John Ryan, of 
Friar-street? — I think he didn't get a shilling either ; 
not a farthing; nor, I believe, a promise of it. I 
don’t know he got a promise of it either. 

11045. Do you know was he ever engaged with Mr. 
Patrick Laffan about his vote? — Well, I couldn’t say, 

11046. Do you know any man named Thomas Ryan; 
is he a son of this J ohn Ryan ? — I think he is a nephew 
of his ; I know he came to me once or twice since the 
election and asked me would he ever get anything for 
his support of Mr. Minister. 

11047. Who is John Ryan ? — John Ryan is a voter. 

11048. Mr. Griffin. — Did he believe he would get 
something? — Well, he believed he would get some- 
thing ; but to the best of my belief he was not pro- 
mised it by anyone; I don’t think he was ever 
promised it. 

11049. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you know anything 
of William Ryan. Which of those William Ryans 
is called “Big Billy”?— I believe William Ryan of 
the Commons : I believe he didn’t get a farthing. 

11050. Who is William John Ryan? — I think he 
is on the Commons. 

11051. Is that the man called “Little Bill”? — I 
think he is “ Little Bill.” 

11052. Who is “Little Billy”?— I think he is a 
brother of Denis Ryan. 

11053. Do you know Michael Sullivan of Main- 
street? — No ; but I heard he got very near a £100 for 
refreshments ; that is all I know. 

11054. What do you know of Edward Walsh? — 
His house, I heard, was taken by Mr. Laffan for a 
tally-room. 

11055. Who is James Walsh of Main-street?— I 
believe he didn’t get a shilling, nor a promise of it 
eitlxei - . 

11056. Do you know Gabriel Watkins? — I do. 

11057. Do you know anything of an arrangement 
made with him ? — I don’t know, six - . 

11058. Or with John White? — No, sir. 

11059. You say that all those bills were drawn by 
Mi-. Patrick Laffan? — Well, I think so, sir. 

11060. They have been signed by the persons to 
whom Larkin paid the money ? — Yes. 
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Luke Larlcin recalled, confronted with Patrick Cunningham, and examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. Er.EYENra 

fe .11061. Take those bills, and look at the amount of from the rest of the bill. I want to know was it you 

money that is written on each of them in the body of that wrote those amounts. Are you able to say, Cun- October^ 15. 

the bill; the first 'there is “£30”; is that written by ningham ? — Cunningham. — I think ’tis Larkin’s, sir. Hike Larkin- 

you ? — Larkin. — I don’t think I wrote anything in the Larkin.— I think the first, second, third, fourth ; as the 

bill at all. amount was inthe docket that I got I put- down in them. 

11062. In everyone of those bills the amount of 11063. You put down in these the amount of money 
money that is written is in a different handwriting you paid to each man ? — Larkin. Yes. 


Patrick Cunningham’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


11064. Those bills were given to Larkin with blanks 
for the amount to be given 1 — Yes. 

11065. All those bills, fifteen in number, were given 
to Larkin with blanks in them which he has filled in, 
in some instances £30, in some £35, and in one £70. 
Look at this bill, which has £30 written on the face 
of it. Do you know if it was for any particular man ? 
— No, sir. 

11066. Do you know if anybody was paid money 
except those you have named to me? — No, sir. 

11067. Not one at all? — Not one at all; there are 
two of those filled up, and one left blank. 

11068. Do you know another man named Thomas 
Looby, a voter, besides the old man who has been up 
here to-day ? — I do, Thomas Looby of [name not under- 
stood], I think. 

11069. Do you know of that man having got money ? 

Well, I couldn’t exactly say ; I think he did ; I 

don’t know ; I can’t say he did ; if he did I think he 
would sign a bill. 

11070. Did you ever make any arrangement with 
the second Thomas Looby as to the amount he was to 
be paid for his vote, or as to his getting anything for 
his vote ? — Not that I can recollect. 

11071. How much money did you get altogether 
from all persons who gave you money in connexion 
with the election of 1868?— The money I got from 
Pat. Laffan for Larkin I only used to convey it to 
him from time to time ; when lie would be out Larkin 
would say to me, I am out of money, and I would get 
it from Mr. Lallan and would give it to Larkin. 

11072. Was yours the hand that gave all the money 
to Larkin ? — Not all ; I kept a check on the money. 

11073. Larkin acknowledges to have received £802 ; 
do you know how much you gave him ? — -I cannot 
exactly say. 

11074. Did you ever keep any account of the money 
you got from Mr. Pat. Laffan ? — No, indeed. 

11075. Did you ever get any from any other person ; 
—I did. 

11076. From whom 1 — Igot £177 from Mr. Michael 
Laffan. 

11077. From Mr. Michael Laffan? — Yes. 

11078. What did you do with that £177 ? — I paid 
car-drivers and the ring-leader of the mob ; I gave 
money from time to time ; here is my account for it ; 
I applied to Mr. Michael Laffan for it this morning ; 
I furnished him with the account of it. 

11079. How were you paid it? — There is the way 
I was paid it, sir. [Hands in a document.] 

11080. Was any of this money applied in payment 
of any men by Larkin ? — Not a shilling. 

11081. Was any of this money applied in payment 
of the other man, Bowes ? — Not a shilling, sir. 

11082. Do you say that the entire of this sum of 
£177 was expended simply in paying mobsmen about 
the town? — Mobsmen and car-drivers. I have re- 
ceipts in full at present, I think ; in fact the car- 
drivers’ amounts exceed £60. 

11083. Where were these cam used ?— Driving 
through the town and to the Commons, Mr. Munster 
having a great many visits during the election. 

11084. What was Richard Donnell paid £4 16s. 
for? — For some refreshment that was given on an 
order. He is a voter. 

11085. Is that the man whose house was pur- 
chased ? — Y es. They are some small orders ; I think it 
was I gave them to him. 

11086. Then that £4 16s. is exclusive of £11 
which he says is still due to liim? — Yes. 


11087. Did you give orders to Mr. Sullivan for 
drink ? — Yes, I sent some orders there. 

11088. Do you know that voters got refreshments 
in his house? — Well,. I think they did. 

11089. Do you know if voters got refreshments in 
Mrs. Corcoran’s hotel ? — Yes, they did. 

11090. We have heard that £228 was paid for re- 
freshments in Mrs. Corcoran’s hotel during the election. 
Were there voters in Mrs. Corcoran’s hotel almost 
daily during the election ? — Generally every day. 

11091. And were there refreshments supplied to 
them freely as they came ? — I don’t say freely. 

11092. But that any voter that came there got 
drink on having asked for it ?— No, Mrs. Corcoran 
was very cautious unless there was some one there to 
give her an order. 

11093. Who do you say gave orders? — Any elector 
that went in there might order a bottle of sherry and 
it would come up. 

11094. Were you frequently in communication 
with Mr. Edmond Leahy about the election?— I was 
with him several times. 

11095. Had you any conversation with him about 
votes to be procured by money ?— No ; he always kept 
away from that, but I firmly believe that he must 
have been under the impression that such a thing was 
going on. 

11096. Do you know where Mr. Laffan got the 
money ? — I could not say. On one or two occasions 
he told me he got money from Mr. Leahy. 

11097. I find that he spent eleven hundred pounds. 
Do you know from whom he got it? — On one or two 
occasions he told me it was generally from Mr. Leahy. 

11098. You yourself did not get any money that 
was applied in paying for votes except from Mr. 
Patrick Laffan?— No, not that I can think of. 

11099. Now, you must be very careful ?— But I 
think on one of the days previous to the nomination, 
there was a son of Mr. Richardson, I think ; I can’t 
exactly say whether he gave me some money, or gave 
it to Mr. Patrick Laffan. 

11100. How much would that be? — I cannot say, 
sir. He was a young son of Mr. Richardson. 

11101. Would you not be able to say about how 
much it was— £100 or £50 ? — I don’t know it was 
so large. I think it must be about £50 or so. I kept 
no check on the money getting from Pat Laffan for to 
give to Larkin, and it was Larkin kept the check 
on the amount that he was getting from time to time. 

11102. You got money from a son of Mr. Close ? — 
Yes. 

11103. How much was that?— £19, £12, and £2 or 
£3. ^ 

11104. What was that for 1 — For car-hn-e. 

11105. Was it money or a cheque?— A cheque, I 
think. 

11106. Are you sure you got no other money than 
that from him ? — No, no other money. 

11107. Were you present in court, and did you hear 
the evidence given this morning by Ryan ?— -Yes. . 

11108. Did you speak to him about his vote? — 
Well, I cannot say that I did ; I might have spoken to 
him but not that I can recollect. There was such a 
thoroughfare at Mrs. Corcoran’s, and I had so much to 
do connected with the election, that I think things 
might have escaped my memory. I was going to the 
Commons, and Mr. Munster was about buying a horse, 
I think, from Dr. Moloney. I was going to the Com- 
mons ; Ryan was coming up and said, “ I heard Mr. 
Munster is buying a horse,” he says. Says I, “ He 
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wants another, a match for the carriage.” “ I have a 
nice horse,” says he. “ Bring him in,” says I, “ and I 
will give notice that you brought him in, and if he 
suits he might buy him from you.” That was all the 
conversation between us. 

11109. Had you no conversation with him about 
his vote ? — Not the least, but I am quite certain his 
coming to Corcoran’s about a bill to be taken up for 
him in the bank. 

11110. Where was this ? — It was at Corcoran’s. It 
was after Ryan leaving. I heard Mr. Laffan say so. 
11111. But you were not present yourself ? — No. 
11112. Do you know Patrick Maher of the Main- 
street ? — I do. 

11113. Do you recollect a conversation with him? 
—Yes, I was just looking in the paper this morning, 
at the evidence that he gave here. 

11114. Tell me what occurred between you and 
Patrick M aher ? — I will, sir. [Produces a newspaper. ] 
He says here, in Ms evidence, that I sent for him to go 
to Corcoran’s hotel, which is an untruth. There isn’t 
a word, I say without fear of contradiction, in the state- 
ment he has made here of truth. 

11115. It would be better for you now, Mr. Cun- 
niri"ham, to tell me from your recollection what oc- 
curred between yourself and Maher as well as you can 
recollect? — On this night, sir — I will — on this night 
he came to me. He .and Carroll went down to my 
father’s, twice looking for me. My father said I was 
not in for the last three or four hours. They came 
once or twice to Corcoran’s. I was making up some 
small bills connected -with the election. I told them 
at Corcoran’s if anyone came, to say I was not there. 
The third time I heard they were told I was up stairs 
in Corcoran’s. Carroll came up and knocked at the 
door. I asked who was there. Ho said “ Carroll.” I 
opened the door and let him in. “ Maher,” says he, 

“ is outside, and wants to see you.” “ I don’t want to 
see Maher,” says I to Carroll. “ Let him come in,” 
says he ; and he pressed so much, I let him come in. 
Both of them wanted to stay inside ; I told Carroll to 
go out while I was speaking to Maher. I had a glass of 
sherry about eight or nine o’clock at night ; he would 
take nothing. He said, “Will you take my house 
from me.” “No,” said I, “ I am after getting instruc- 
tions" — and I think it was from Patrick Laffan — 
“that we have sufficient houses taken." “Well,” 
says he, “ I’ll vote for no man that will not take my 
house,” says Maher. The moment he talked of voting 
and taking houses, I objected, and said, “I can do no- 
thing for you.” He then said, “ Why not take it as 
well as Carroll's ?” After that, I see there was no 
chance to get him away, and I said, “ I will borrow 
£20 for you from my father in the morning, if you 
pass him a bill for it. Look up on Monday, and come 
in the morning.” The moment he heard that he walked 
away. I heard Maher saying, if there were six candi- 
dates at onfe time come to Cashel, that he would take 
money from them all. I cautioned Mr. Michael Laf- 
fan and liis brother after, not to go to Maher’s house. 
It does not then look likely that I would send for that 
man to offer him money. 

11116. Were you not at this time buying as many 
votes as you could ? — I was not. 

11117. Have we not the bills, and do we not know 
that over £1,200 was spent in purchasing votes at this 
time? — Yes. 

11118. Then why did you not enter into a treaty 
for the purchase of Maher’s vote ? — He came with that 
object. 

11119. Why did you not enter into a treaty with 
him?— I did not want to have anything to do with 
him. 

11120. Why? — I heard him on one occasion say 
that if six candidates came to Cashel he would take 
money from each of them. 

11121. Is it because you were afraid of him ? — I 
was afraid of him in one sense. 

11122. It appears a singular thing and requires ex- 
planation. You came to contradict Maher, and it re- 
quires some explanation why you did not enter into 


any arrangement with him ? — I misdoubted the man 
altogether. I cautioned Mr. Laffan not to speak to 
Maher, or his brother, in ever offering Maher a farthing. 
The only way I had of getting rid erf him was saying, 

“ I will give you £20 on an I O U, from my father, 
as you are so badly off as you say.” 

11123. Mr. Griffin. — I f he had taken that money 
from your father, was it understood that he was to 
vote for Mr. Munster? — No, it was not. I was well 
aware what he wanted. 

11124. Mr. Waters, q.c. — W hy did you require 
Carroll to leave the room while speaking to Maher, if 
you did not intend to enter into an arrangement with 
Maher ? — I didn’t want to have anything to do with 
him. 

11125. Why did you ask Carroll to leave the room 
if you did not intend to enter into any arrangement 
with Maher? — It is customary with me the few arrange- 
ments I made during the election, that there was no 
one there besides. 

11126. Did you not tell me that you were not going 
to make an arrangement ? — I was not. 

11127. If you made up your mind to have no ar- 
rangement, why did you tell Carroll to leave the room ? 

I could not say ; but I didn’t want to have both 

present at the time. 

11128. Mr. Griffin. — Y ou did not “misdoubt” 
Carroll ? — I did not misdoubt Carroll, still we wanted 
CaiToll’s house at the time it was taken. 

11129. Mr. Watf.rs, Q.C. — Did Maher appear to 
you to be quite serious? — Not he ; I wouldn’t trust 
him for four pence. 

11130. I. mean did he appear to you to be desirous 
of getting money ? — He did, and said he would vote 
for no man that wouldn’t give money. 

11131. Mr. Molloy:— I f you would not trust him 
why would you believe him by borrowing money from 
your father ? — That was the only way I had of getting 
rid of him, and I was well aware that he would not 
accept it. 

11132. Mr. Griefin. — H ow did you expect to get 
rid of him by that ? — Even if he accepted of it I could 
sue him for it back again. I didn’t go to give it to him 
although making the offer. 

11133. You knewtliat he would not acceptit? — I did. 
11134. Then how would making the offer get rid 
of him ? — I knew he would leave then at once, sir, 
as he had no chance of getting it the other way. 

11135. What doyoumean by his “gettingit the other 
way ” ? — To take his house on behalf of Mr. Munster. 

11136. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D o you know James 
Cullen ? — Yes. 

11137. Did you ever send for him, or meet him? 
— I went to his father’s house, William Cullen. I 
wanted to employ the son for Mr. Munster. 

11138. That was with the object of getting the 
father’s vote ? — Well, yes. 

11139. What occurred? — Well, he didn’t give me 
a decided answer at the time. The following morning 
I heard the son was employed by Mr. O’Beirne. 

11140. Had you any conversation with the father? 
— No more than that, to employ the son. 

11141. Did you think the father understood what 
you meant ? — I can’t say. I think this was the first 
time he had a vote — the father. I cannot say whether 
he understood it or not. 

11142. Tell me exactly what you said to the father ? 

He is a cooper. I asked him could he spare the 

son for a week or a fortnight ; we might want him 
about the election. He said, “ I will consider it, and 
let you know.” 

11143. Did you say what he was to get? — No; I 
didn’t mention any sum. 

11144. Did you give him any idea whether it would 
be a considerable sum or otherwise ? — No, I did not ; 
I didn’t say what sum he was to be paid. 

11145. Do you know if the son was engaged in the 
election for Mr. O’Beirne? — Yes. 

11146. Did Mr. Patrick Laffan ever tell you how 
much money he got from Mr. Edmond Leahy ? He 
did not. 
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111 47. You say you believe that Mr. Edmond Leahy 
knew what you and Mr. Patrick Laffan were about ? 
I do believe he must have some knowledge of it. 

11148. He knew there was something underhand ? 
That is my belief. He should know it. 


11149. Do you know at what time he got the money Eleventh 
from Mr. Leahy ? — There was no money. I think/ Day ~ 
advanced until Mr. Leahy came to town, unless some October 15. 
small things. All I see was the .£50 for Ryan and 
Mumane. That is all I could say. Cunningham. 


Edmond Stapleton sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


11150. Are you a voter? — Yes, sir. 

11151. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
— Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

11152. Were you an elector in 1865? — Yes, sir. 

11153. For whom did you vote then? — Mr. 
O’Beirne, sir. 

11154. Were you an elector before that — in 1859 ? 

11155. Did you ever vote for Mr. Lanigan? — No, 
sir, I never was an elector before that. 

11156. Did you ever receive any money in 1865 
for your vote ? — No, sir. 

11157. Did you get any money on a bill? — No, sir. 
The time Din Ryan and my brother was in London he 
sent a cheque for £30 to me, which my brother 
gave me. 

11158. Who sent the cheque to you? — I suppose 
Mr. O’Beirne. 

11159. What was it for ? — I don’t know, sir. 

11160. Did you answer me that you never received 
any money for your vote ? — That is in 67, sir. 

11161. On your oath was that for your vote in 
1865 ? — I suppose it was, sii\ 

11162. Why did you tell me that you never received 
any money for your vote ? — Because I didn’t get it 
in ’65 ; because I didn’t get it, sir, that time; and that 
was the reason, sir, then that I told you. 

11163. At what time in 1867 did you get it? — I 
believe it was about Christmas, sir, some time about 
Christmas they were there, sir. 

11164. Was your brother Richard in London also ? 
— Yes, sir, and Denis Ryan. 

11165. He got £40, I believe? — I didn’t hear, sir. 

11166. Did he never tell you ? — I heard afterwards ; 
bat he never told me. 

11167. What did you hear afterwards that he got? 
— I heard that he got £40, sir. 

11168. Were you canvassed to vote for Mr. 
Munster at the last election ? — I was, sir - , by Denis 
Ryan. He came to me on a Saturday, and he met 
me down at Mrs. Corcoran’s hotel, sir. 

11169. Denis Ryan did ?— Yes, sir-. 

11170. That is this man here? — Yes, sir. 

11171. What did he take you there for?— The 
night of the nomination — he didn’t mean anything to 
me that night. He took me down. He met me then 
above in the street and brought me down to Mr. 
Coman’s, and we took some drink there. He brought 
me down then, and we were listening on to speeches ; 
that’s all. Then he came next day to me above in the 
street and brought me down to the hotel, and he 
showed me the room up there ; and Pat Cunningham 
came out. He was at a front room on the stairs, and 
they both went back into the room, sir. 

11172. Well?— That was all then, sir. He gave 
me a cheque of £35, and I put it into my pocket. 


Edmond 
Stapleton. 

11173. Who gave you the cheque? — I couldn’t know ; 
a man, sir. He wore a shawl and blue coat. It was 
dark, and I couldn’t exactly see. 

11174. Is that the man [pointing to Larkin]? — I 
couldn’t exactly say. He is different a little now. 

11175. Did you know what it was given to you 
for ? — For my vote, I suppose. 

11176. For Mr. Munster? — Yes, sir, of course. 

11177. Did you keep the money? — Yes, sir. 

11178. And you voted afterwards for Mr. O’Beime? 

—Yes, sir. 

11179. How much did you get from Mr. O’Beime, 
or any of his friends ? — I never got a penny, sir, only 
that cheque that he sent me in ’67, I believe. 

11180. Were you promised anything? — No, sir. 

11181. Why did you not vote for Mr. Munster 
when you took the money ? — I wasn’t intended to vote 
for Mr. Munster ; but when they gave me the money 
I said it was too unlucky without taking it. I never 
had the least intention of voting for him. 

11182. You knew that that money was given to 
you for your vote ? — Yes, sir. 

11183. I ask you did you expect anything from Mr. 

O’Beime? — Of course, sir, if it was going about I 
would expect it, but I saw no one to get it. 

11184. And, I suppose, if he was the member now, 
and that there was no petition, you would have asked 
for something ? — I wouldn’t, sir. nor didn’t before. 

11185. Did you not take it in ’67 ?— I did, sir, 
when he sent it to me ; but I never asked it. 

11186. But you tell me that you would take it ? — 

Well, of course, if it was going, sir, I did. 

11187. Mr. Griffin. — You knew that Denis Ryan 
and your brother Richard were going to London V — I 
didn’t know, sir, until after they were gone ; nor for 
five or six days after. I couldn’t exactly say, sir-. 

111SS. Had you any idea that they would mention 
your name to Mr. O’Beime ? — No, indeed, sir ; I had 
no idea in the world of it. 

11189. Mr. Molloy. — Did you ever intend to vote 
for Mr. Munster? — No, sir,' I did not. 

11190. And you -went and took refreshment at his 
hotel ? — I didn’t, sir. 

11191. You did not ?— No, sir ; it is at Mr. Coman’s 
he met me, and I do not think I took any drink there. 

11192. And you were not drunk at Corcoran’s 
hotel ? — I was, sir ; but ’tis from the drink I took out- 
side, and I was smoking, and that raised in my head 
I don’t think I took any dri nk there to the best of my 
belief, nor I saw no drink there either. 

11193. Mr. Waters, q.c.— It was from some man 
that you do not know that you got that thirty-five 
pounds? — Yes, sir. 

11194. And not from Cunningham? — No, sir, nor 
from Denis Ryan. 


Patrick Cunningham recalled ; 
11195. You told us one of these payments to Larkin, 
which was described by Larkin as “ for a man, name 
not known, at Corcoran’s, by Cunningham’s order, 
£35,” was to this man ? — That is the man, sir. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. Patrick 

11196. And is this the man into whose pocket the Cunningham 
money was put? — It is, sir. 


Edmond Stapleton's examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


11197. Was the money put into your pocket ? — It 
as, sir. Will I get a certificate now, sir? 


Mr. Waters, q.c. — We will appoint a day for giving 
certificates ; we will advertise it in the Cashel Gazette. 


Edmond 

Stapleton. 
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Stapleton. 


• Daniel 
Stapleton. 


Alice Stapleton sworn ; e: 

11198. You are Dan Stapleton’s daughter % — I am, 
sir. 

11199. He voted at the last election ? — He did, sir. 

11200. How much, money did you get for him ?— 
Ne’er a shilling in the world, sir, nor one didn’t come 
to trouble me either. 

11201. Did you get any money? — Never, sir. 

11202. Did you say your father ever got money for 
any election? — Never, sir. 

11203. Or any inducement from any person? — 
Never. 

1 1 204. Do you know Margaret Moloney ? — I do, sir. 

11205. Were you ever talking to her about the 
election? — Never, sir, in any form that money was 
concerned. I never went to her house that she wasn’t 
praying for Mr. O’Beirne to get him returned. Any- 
thing further than that to my recollection I couldn’t 
say. 

11206. Your father had a vote before the last elec- 
tion ? — Not to my recollection. 

11207. Do you recollect the election of 1865 ? — I 
do, sir. 

11208. Was he living in Cashel before then? — He 
was, sir ; but had no vote. 


Daniel Stapleton sworn ; 

11216. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
— I voted for Mr. O’Beirne. 

11217. What inducement did you get for voting for 
him? — I got no money from him, nor no promise neither'. 

11218. Did you expect to get anything from him ? 
— No, indeed, I didn’t. 

11219. Was that the first time you had a vote? — It 
was, sir. 

11220. DM you get any cheque or any value of any 
kind for your vote ? — I did not, indeed ; on my oath 
I never did. 

11221. Who asked you to vote for him ? — Himself 
in person that came in in the yard on the day he was 
canvassing. I happened to be in the yard before him. 
He came in to me and he asked me did I know him, 
and I told him I did. He asked for my vote, ancl 
I told him I would give him my vote, and I was glad 
to have it to give to him. That’s it now. 

11222. Did anybody come to you on Mr. Munster’s 
side for your vote? — Well, there did. 

11223. Who came? — I was sent down for by a 
messenger from Mr. Pat. Laffan. 

11224. Who was the messenger that came for you ? 
— I can’t tell. I wasn’t within at the time the mes- 
sage came. 

11225. Inconsequence of the message did you go 
anywhere ? — I came in to him. 

11226. Where did you go? — To the hotel to Mr. 
Pat. Laffan. 

11227. What happened then? — We were talking 
for some time, and he asked me what would I take for 
my vote. 

11228. What did you answer to that? — I told him 
I wouldn’t answer him in that question. “ What are 
you giving,” says I. “ Well,” says he, “ we are giving 
but £25.” My hat was laid this way. I got a fright. 
I laid hold of it, for it was near me here, and I jumped 
up and went out the door. ’ 

11229. What frightened you? — I thought twas 
something he had before me for to break my vote. 

11230. You had heard of these retainers ? — Oh, yes, 
sir. While I was going out the door he asked me then 
what would I vote for, and I told him I wouldn’t vote 
for him no less than £60. That’s all the information 
I have to give. 

11231. Did he offer more than £25 to you? — No; 
nor no one came next nor nigh me from that day until 
Mr. O’Beirne came into the yard to me. I pledged 
myself to him ; and there was no more about it. 

11232. Did you tell Mr. O’Beirne that you had 
been offered £25 ? — I never spoke a word of it to the 
gentleman. 


:amined by Mr. Molloy. 

11209. Are you sure he had no vote in 1865 ? — No, 
sir, he hadn’t. 

11210. Had he a vote in the election before that? — 
No, sir, to my recollection he hadn’t ; for the last 
twenty years I do not think he had e’er a vote'. 

11211. Did you ever get a cheque? — Begar, ’twas 
commonly reported, and that I went to neighbours with 
it. I never received it into my hands, nor never re- 
ceived the sight of anything, nor anyone come to 
trouble me, sir. 

11212. Did your father ? — N ever, sir. I could hear 
it of the beggars of Cashel, I myself and four more 
went, I think, with a note, but I never see a sight of 
it, nor wasn’t troubled with it either. 

11213. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you ever get value 
of any kind? — No, I never took a glass of spirits. 

11214. Did you ever get value of any kind? — No, 
sir ; but ’twas drawn through me here on the petition 
that I got clothes on the morning of the election, and 
I didn’t, sir. 

11215. Now, do you understand what we ask you? 

—I do, sir. 


examined by Mr. Griffin. " 

11233. Or to Captain Graham? — Nor to Captain 
Graham. 

11234. Or to Mick Keeffe? — Nor to Mick Keeffe. 

11235. Or Simon Tracey? — Nor to any other man. 

11236. If he gave the £60 you would have voted 
for Mi’. Munster ? — On my oath, I wouldn’t. That 
now is the whole truth. 

11237. And why did you mention £60? — Because 
I wasn’t intended to vote for him, and to put him off 
o’ me. That’s now the truth. 

11238. If you did not intend to vote for Mr. Mini- 
ster whatever you were offered, why did you go to 
Corcoran’s hotel?— Why, I’ll tell you. I went in 
there to know if a message come for me, and 1 was 
never before there nor since. 

11239. Did you not suspect what he wanted you 
for? — I didn’t, indeed — I didn’t, indeed. 

11240. Did you not know that Mr. Patrick Laffan 
was very active for Mi’. Munster ? — I didn’t know that 
at the time, nor anything about it. 

11241. If Mr. O’Beirne had sent you £30, would 
you take it? — Why then, I would — why then, I would 
take it. 

11242. You would probably think it a natural 
thing for him to do ? — Well, I don’t ; but if he sent it, 
I would take it. 

11243. It is what you expected from him ? — I didn’t 
expect it from him, nor from any other candidate. 

1 1 244. Had you a vote before ; — I had a vote every 
day from the first that came to Cashel in my time — 
that is Judge Perrin. I had it for him ; and I never 
gained a glass of beer by all the elections that ever 
came to Cashel. 

11245. If you would take £30 from Mr. O’Beirne, 
why would you not take £60 from Mr. Munster? — 
I would take no such thing ; nor I wasn’t offered a 
penny from Mr. O’Beirne ; but I had a respect for to 
give him my vote, and no more. 

11246. Mr. Molloy. — You say no person canvassed 
you but Mr. O’Beirrue himself? — Mr. O’Beirne himself. 

11247. No person else? — No person else. 

11248. What was Tom Connors doing at your 
house one night before the election ? — He was taking 
down my name to placard it on the walls of Cashel. 

11249. Did he ask you to vote for Mr. O’Beirne ? — 
He didn’t. 

11250. What was he placarding your name for? — 
. The twenty-nine that voted for Mr. O’Beirne was 
placarded ; I couldn’t tell you the reason. 

11251. Had you a vote in 1857 ? — No. 

11252. What is your stepson’s name? — Thomas 
Flood. 
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11253. He lives in the house with you? — He isn’t 
this while back in the house with me. 

11254. But he was there with you at the time of the 
election ? — He was. 


11255. Who else was there? — My daughter. 

11256. Had you not some other relative in the 
house? — Yes, there is another little boy, Neddy 
Flaherty. 


Eleven-™ 

Day. 

October 15 . 

Daniel 

Stapleton. 


Francis Dwy&r sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


11257. You voted at the last election? — Yes, sir. 

11258. For Mr. Munster? — Yes, sir. 

11259. For whom did you vote in 1865 ? — I had no 
vote in ’65. 

11260. Was the last election the first at which you 
had a vote ? — Yes, sir. 

11261. You got £30 for your vote? — He took my 
house for £30. 

11262. Who took your house? — Pat. Cunningham, 
sir. 

11263. Where do you live ? — In Lady’s Well-street, 
sir. 

11264. When did he take your house? — Either two 
or three days before the election. 

11265. Before the polling? — Yes, sir. 

11266. What did he say when he took your house? 
—He asked me had I a room to set ; that they ex- 
pected a good deal of visitors and strangers, and that 
he would want a sleeping place for some of his servants. 
I told him that I had. He told me to go down to the 
hotel and he would meet me there, and that he would 
agree with me. 

11267. Did you go down to the hotel ? — I did, sir. 

11268. How soon after he had spoken to you did 
you go down to the hotel ? — There wasn’t an hour be- 
tween the time, sir ; about an hour. 

11269. When you went down to the hotel what did 
you do? — I met him going up stairs. Mr. Patrick Lallan 
was there ; he asked me what I would take for it. 
I told him £30 ; I would take no less. 

11270. What was the £30 for? — For the use of the 
house, sir. 

11271. For the use of a room? — Yes, sir. 

11272. How many beds were you to have in it? — 
Only one. 

11273. Only one bed? — Yes, sir. He didn’t men- 
tion only a sleeping place. 

11274. Was it not your vote you were selling? — 
That was the agreement, sir. 

11275. What did you believe you were selling? 
Did you not know it was your vote ?— That was the 
agreement, sir. He never spoke of a vote. 

11276. Did you not know that the £30 was for your 
vote? — I suppose it was, sir. 


11277. Was there any use made of your room? — 
No, sir, he never occupied it. I suppose 

11278. You suppose what ? — I suppose that was his 
motive. 

11279. Was Mr. Patrick Laffan by at this? — He 
was, sir. When I went down he spoke to Mr. Patrick 
Laffan then. 

11280. At Corcoran’s ? — Yes, sir. 

11281. When you said you would not give it less 
than £30, what was said ? — He said I would get it. 

11282. Did he tell you where you would get it ? — 
He did, sir. 

11283. Where? — At Thomas Cunningham’s, his 
father’s. 

11284. Did you go down there ? — I did, sir. 

11285. Did he give you any token when you were 
going dowa ? — He didn’t, sir. He said he would meet 
me there. 

112S6. Did he meet you there ? — I went down, and 
he wasn’t there. I went out in the back yard in search 
of him. I asked his father was he inside, and he said 
he wasn’t ; that he would shortly be in, and to stop 
a while. I stopped a little while and met him coming 

11287. What did he do ? — He told me to go upstairs. 

11288. Did you go upstairs ? — I did. 

11289. Did you go into the room? — I did, sir. 

11290. Did you get any money?— I did. There 
was a man sitting at the table, and he asked me my 
name. I told him. He asked me how much money. 
I told him £30. He asked me to sign a note. I did, 
and he paid me. 

11291. Why did you sign the note if the money was 
for your room ? — I made that remark, and he said it 
was only a form. 

11292. Did you read the promissory note ? — I didn’t, 
sir. 

11293. Would you know that man again ? — I would 
hot, sir, know him. He was shaded, and I didn’t 
take any notice of him ; I didn’t see him. 

11294. Is that your handwx-iting [is handed the 
bill] 1 — ’Tis, sir. I can’t see well without spectacles, 
but I’m nearly sure. 

11295. You signed that note there ?— I did, sir. 


Francis 

Dwyer. 


Mr. Henry Mm 

11296. Mr. Munster, have you had any communi- 
cation from Mr. Leahy ? At your suggestion the secre- 
tary wrote to Mr. Leahy, saying that you undertook 
here that on writing to him he would come. When I 
say that I mean that you believed it? — I expressed an 
opinion that Mr. Leahy would come here. 

11297. Just so. And you told me that it was un- 
necessary to serve a summons on him ; that he would 
come -without it? — My recollection is not that,' sir. 

11298. Mr. Griffin. — Itwasyour opinion? — My opi- 
nion was that he will be here, and my opinion is so still. 

11299. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Have you heard from 
him since ? — I have not heard from him since. 

11300. He has not acknowledged the receipt of the 
letter? — If you desire I will give you the two last 
communications I have had from Mr. Leahy. 

11301. I do not want them? — I wrote to him the 
same day • no, not the same day. 

11302. Mr. Griffin. — Was it after the conversation 
in Court that you wrote to him ? — After that conver- 
sation. 


Mr. Henry 

11303. Was it that day or the next day?— 1 think i u, i,lcr ' 
it was the next day. I missed that post. I have got 
a copy of the letter. 

11304. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Give me his address 
again, I may not have taken it down correctly ? — I 
have no doubt that you did take it down correctly, be- 
cause I got two letters from him ; and I received first 
that one which I believe to have been written last, 
which was to the effect that he was going to Brussels 
about tramways which are there, he being engaged in 
a scheme in which, to a certain extent, I agree to co- 
operate — laying down tramways in Dublin. The ad- 
dress is 21, Cardin gton-street, Hampstead-road, London, 

N.W., within a stone’s-tlirow of Euston-street station. 

I have reason to believe that of the two last letters I 
received from him the one that I received first was 
written last, because it was posted at Euston station 
with three stamps, and I know very well what that 
means. 


r recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 
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.'Eleventh 

Dat. 

October 15. 

Patrick 

Cunningham. 


Patrick Cunningham, recalled at tlie desire of 

11305. Were you not engaged before Mr. Munster’s 
arrival in Cashel ? — Yes. 

11306. Did you ever tell Mr. Munster that you 
were connected with, heard of, or that there were any 
corrupt practices at his side ? — No, I never heard it ; 
I don’t understand the question. 

11307. Did you ever tell Mr. Munster that you were 
connected with any corrupt practices on his side, or 
that you had heard of them 1 ? — Never. 

11308. Did you ever give him any information of 
what you were engaged in 1 — Not the least. 

11309. Did you tell Mr. Munster that you had, to 
go to London to get payment from Mr. O’Beirne, and 
that he still owed you a considerable sum 1 ? — Yes. 

11310. What was that due for ? — A balance for my 


Mr. Munster ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

expenses going two or three times to Dublin, and dif- 
ferent bills due here in ’65. There is about £12 or 
<£13 due to me. 

11311. Did Mr. Munster ask you why you did not 
try to recover this money from Mr. O’Beirne? — I 
believe he did ; I think so. Yes, he did. 

11312. Did you come in and out at Abbey view as 
well as both the Messrs. Lafian and Mr. Scallau ? — 
Yes. 

11313. Do you know of money having been paid in 
1865 ? You have answered that already ?-— Yes. 

11314. Were you not subpoenaed by Mr. Munster in 
his action against Carroll ? — I was. 

11315. And you gave evidence? — I did, sir. 


James 

Cummins. 


James Cummins sworn ; 

11316. You are the son of Richard Cummins? — 
Yes, sir. 

11317. How did he vote at the last election? — For 
Mr. Munster. 

11318. How much did you get at the last election ? 
— £35. 

11319. From whom did you get it? — I don’t know', 

11320. Was it in a room you got it ? — It was, sir. 

11321. From a strange man ? — Yes, sir. 

11322. That was for your father’s vote ? — The vote 
wasn’t spoken of, sir, nor neither I didn’t speak of my 
father’s vote. 

11323. Who spoke of your father’s vote ? — No one, 
sir. 

11324. DidPatrick Cunningham? — Henever opened 
his lips to my knowledge about it. 

11325. Who told you to go into that room? — Pat. 
Cunningham, sir. 

11326. Had you spoken to Mr. Patrick Laffan about 
the election ? — No, sir. 

11327. Had you told anybody that you were acting 
for Mr. Munster ? — I had no recourse to anyone but 
Cunningham. 

11328. Did Cunningham meet you and tell you to 
go there ? — He met me in the street, and I believe I 
asked him if he could get me anything. 

11329. You knew that Cunningham was engaged 
for Mr. Munster ? — I heard it, sir. 

11330. And then Cunningham told you to go to 
this place? — Yes, sir. 

11331. And you got £35 ? — Yes. 

11332. I believe your father is a very old man ? — 
He is, sir ; any of us is old enough. 

11333. Do you live with your father ? — I do, your 
worship. 

11334. Did you give him the £35 ? — I never gave 
him a shilling of it. 

1 1 335. I suppose it was you that brought him up on 
the day of the poll ? — I never spoke to him ; I wasn’t 
at home. 

11336. Answer the question ? — I told him to vote. 


examined by Mr. Griffin. 

11337. Did you bring him up to the poll ? — I don’t 
know', sir ; I wasn’t at home when he left the house 
and I didn’t see him till after the election. 

11338. Did you suspect how he was going to vote ? 
— I partly guessed that he would vote for Mr. Mun- 
ster, sir. 

11339. What made you suspect that? What rea- 
son had you ? — And I didn’t do anything about it ; no 
idea I had of it, nor I never asked him who he u'ould 
vote for. 

11340. One would suppose you would be likely to 
hear from your father for whom he would vote than 
anybody else ? — He was gone before I went to the 
house ; I didn’t see him at all, sir. 

11341. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you think you are 
giving your evidence as a truthful man ? — I have no 
doubt I am, your worship. 

11342. Ido not think so. What did you get the 
£30 for, on your oath ? — I partly guessed. 

11343. What did you get it for ? — For my influence, 
I suspect. 

.11344. Influence on whom V— About the town and 
the neighbourhood. 

11345. On your oath for what did you get the £30 
from the man in the room at Corcoran’s hotel ? — It 
wasn’t mentioned to me. 

11346. What did you get it for? — I suppose it was 
for my father’s vote ; but it wasn’t spoken of, sir. 

11347. Did you get any money in 1865 for your 
influence? — No, sir ; nor I didn’t look for it. 

11348. Mr. Molloy. — How did your father vote 
in 1859 ? — I don’t know, sir. 

11349. Did he vote for Mi-. Lanigan ? — I believe he 
did, once or twice. 

11350. Mr. Griffin. — How did your father vote 
in 1865? — For Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

11351. Did he get anything for his vote?— I never 
heard of anything he got. 

11352. Did you ever hear he got acheque ? — Ihave 
no knowledge of it. 

11353. Did you suspect he got a cheque ? — No suspi- 
cion that he did. Of course he wouldn’t have it unknown. 


William Iiyan, of the Racecourse, sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


11354. You are a voter on the Commons? — Yes, 
sir. 

11355. For whom did you vote at the last election? 
— For Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

11356. Do you know Andrew Meara, Main-street? 
—I do, sir. 

11357. You were with him before the election? — 

11358. And you talked with him about a bill? — 
Yes, sir. 

11359. I believe you intimated that if he got Mi - . 
Munster’s people to take up the bill you would vote for 
him? — No, sir. 


11360. Something like that ? — No, sir. 

11361. What else? — I told him it was due in a day 
or two after, and that I was paid for seven or eight 
bags of seed in town, and if I hadn’t the rest of tlie 
money I would have to renew it. 

11362. Why did you make this communication to 
him? — I always went to him when the bill was due. 

11363. What did he say? — He said that he would 
renew it if I wanted it again. 

11364. And there was no talk about the election . 
— He was most anxious I would go for Mr. Munster. 

11365. Are you aware that Mr. Meara was examined 
here and told us the whole story ? — By gor, I am, sir 
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11366. Then why do you not tell us the whole story 
candidly and honestly 1— I can’t think of anything, sir. 

11367. You had a talk about the election? — We 
had, sir. 

11368. Did he not ask you to vote for Mr. Munster ? 
— He told me to leave the bill with him. 

11369. Did he not say that he would make it all 
right if you voted for Mr. Munster? — Yes, sir. 

11370. You came back in an hour and said that you 
were made all right at the other side ? — No, sir, but the 
parties about the wheat. 

11371. Did you not say that it was at the other 
side ? — No, sir. 

11372. What arrangement did you make with Mr. 
O’Beime’s people ? — No arrangement, sir. 

11373. Who took up the bill ? — Myself, sir. 

11374. Who gave you the money to take it up ? — I 
made it myself, sir. 

11375. Were you not short on that day when you 
were talking to Mr. Meara ? — I made it that evening ; 
I had seven bags of wheat and they paid me for it in 
town. 

11376. Do you mean to say that you did not get any 
money from anybody else ? — I did, sir, for corn, sir. 

11377. Did you get any money from anyone? — No, 

11378. On what bank was the bill? — The bank 
here, sir. 

11379. What names were on the bill for you? — I 
don’t know was it the Widow Ryan or Pat Ryan, sir ; 
I couldn’t tell you which — and Andy Meara and mine. 

11380. Did you pay it before it was due ? — I didn’t, 

11381. On your oath did you pay it before it was 
due? — Yes, sir ; I didn’t ; I didn’t know whether it 
was a gone day itself ; I couldn’t tell you which. 

11382. Was Tom Carew’s name on it? — If it was 
the Widow Ryan’s name wasn’t on it. 


11383. Have you got the bill? — I don’t think I 
have, sir. 

11384. What did you do with it? — I only keep October 
them when I want them. . — 

11385. Did you burn it? — I often burned one of William 

11386. What did you do with this bill ? — I threw it 
at home. 

11387. Do you mean to say you do not keep the 
bill when you pay it ? — I don’t, sir, of that kind. 

11388. And you have no account of this bill? — I 
haven’t, sir. 

11389. Mr. Molloy. — Had you Mis. Ryan’s name 
on the bill ? — Yes, sir-. That must be the bill. 

11390. What is her Christian name ? — Kate. 

11391. What is the amount ? — It was the same bill 
— twenty-five pounds. If Tom Carew wasn't on it she 
wasn’t. 

11392. Are you quite certain ? — I am, sir. 

11393. Are you certain that you had the Widow 
Ryan’s name on the bill ? — I had, sir. 

11394. What was the amount of the bill? — Twehty 
or twenty-five pounds, sir. 

11395. Upon what bank, sir ?— On the bank below, 
sir. 

11396. Mr. Waters, q.c. — W as it you that paid 
the bill ? — Yes, sir. 

11397. And do you swear that you had the money 
all of your own ? — Yes, sir. 

11398. And that you did not pay it until it was 
due ? — I did, sir. 

11399. You are quite sure of that? — I am, six 1 , the 
day it was due, or the day after. 

11400. I will resume your examination to-morrow 
morning. Go home. Search for the bill. I recommend 
you to be very accurate in what you tell me ? — So I am, 
my lord, quite positive. 


Patrick P. Fogarty sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


Patrick 

Fogarty. 


11401. What is your father’s name ? — Rody Fo- 
garty. 

11402. Of Lady’s Well? — Yes, sir. 

11403. He voted at the last election ? — He did, sir. 

11404. For Mr. Munster? — Yes, sir. 

11405. What inducement did he get for voting for 
Mr. Munster ? — I don’t know, sir. 

11406. Come, tell us now, what inducement did he 
get ? — He was talking to Mr. Laffan about it. 

11407. Which Mi\ Laffan? — Mi - . Michael Laffan, 
sir. 

11408. What was he talking to Mr. Michael Laffan 
about ? — About the election, sir, I suppose. 

11409. What was he saying to Mr. Michael Laffan ? 
— I don’t know, sir ; I wasn’t near them anytime they 
were in conversation. 

11410. What inducement did your father get for 
voting for Mr. Munster ? — He got no inducement, sir, 
but I believe Mr. Laffan said he would make him all 
right. 

11411. You heard him say that ? — I think he did, 

11412. Where was this? Was it in your father’s 
house ? — I don’t think it was in my father’s house him- 
self and Mr. Laffan were speaking ; but it was in my 
father’s house I heard my father say it. 

11413. Where did this conversation take place when 
Mr. Michael Laffan said he would make your father 
all right ? — I think one time in Lady’s-well, near 
Carroll’s. 

11414. Do you attend in your father’s shop? — Not 
much. 

11415. What were you to get for the election ? — My 
father told me he put in a bill for me for £30. 

11416. What did you do at the election? — Very 
httle ; I came the morning of the polling to take down 
the names of voters. 

C 


11417. And yoiu - father told you he put in a bill for 
£30 for that? — He said they had my assistance in the 
election. 

11418. But you were only at the election on the day 
of the polling ? — That’s all, sir. 

11419. How soon after the election did your father 
say he had put in the bill ? — I couldn’t say, sir, but al- 
though I came here that day I didn’t take down the 
names of any voters, although I came up. 

11420. Then, in point of fact, you did nothing. Is 
that it ? — It is, sir. 

11421. Is that your father’s handwriting to that 
paper — [is handed claim] ? — I think it is, sir. 

11422. Read it ? — “ Cashel, December 7th, ’68. 
Heniy Munster, esq., debtor to Patrick P. Fogarty, 
for services at past election, £30.” 

11423. Did you render any services ? — If it was 
wanting that day, I would, sir. 

11424. Hpw much was your father paid for the 
drink he supplied ? — He wasn’t paid all his bills yet, 
sir. 

11425. How much is due to him ? — I don’t know 
that, sir. He wasn’t paid more than £9 or £11, or 
something that way. 

11426. Is that yom - father’s handwriting [is handed 
another document] ? — ’Tis, sir. 

11427. Read out that bill? — “Cashel, December 
7th, ’68. Henry Munster, esquire, debtor to Rody 
Fogarty to amount of drink supplied to mob, friends 
of the cause, and soforth, £35 12s. 6c7” 

11428. Has your father the account in which that 
is entered ?— I don’t know, sir. I see a very long bill 
with him, sir. 

11429. With your father? — Yes, sir. 

11430. Who got this drink ? — -I didn’t see many 
people get it, sir ; but there’s drink that I brought up 
to Abbeyview. I think he was paid that. 
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11431. £9 ? — Yes, sir. 

11432. Who got some of this drink? — I used not to 
be within always. 

11433. Did you ever see any person taking any of the 
drink that this bill is for ? — I couldn’t say that. I m 
not sure of it. 


11434. Who attends to the giving out of the drink 
n your father’s shop ? — My father, sir. 

11435. And anybody else? — My aunt do be there. 
11436. And you saw a long bill with your father? 
— I did, six-. 


11437. Where do you live? — Glenbane, sir. 

11438. Did you get any half-notes at the last elec- 
' tion from anybody?— I did, your worship. 

11439. What was the amount of these half-notes ? — 
£30. 

11440. From whom did you get them? — From a 
man in Mr. Cunningham’s house. 

11441. Did he tell you what these half-notes were 
for? — He didn’t. 

11442. Did he tell you what you were to do with 
them? — No. 

11443. What did you do with them?— I returned 
them to Patrick Croagh, that lives in the Commons. 

1 1444. Who told you to give them to him 1— Patrick 
Croagh told me to go to that man and I would get 
them. I kept them at first until the election was over. 

11445. Who told you to do that? — Patrick Croagh. 

11446. He told you to keep them until after the 
election ? — Oh, no ; but I was aware that I wasn’t to 
give them. 

11447. Who made you aware of that? — Mr. Mun- 
ster’s agents. 

11448. How many told you?— Mr. Laffan and Mr. 
Cunningham. 

11449. That is Pat. Cunningham ?— I suppose so. 

11450. They told you to keep them until after the 


John Gleeson sworn; examined by Mr. Griffin. 

election, and then give them to Croagh ? — I told them 
I would. They said if I came forward, and to be in 
care of the notes until the election would be over, that 
they would be given ; so I promised. 

11451. What day did you get them?— I couldn’t 


well account. 

11452. You could not tell what day of the week it 

was ] No ; but it was before the election. I was to 

hold the money in trust until the election was over, 
and I did, and then I gave the money to Pat. Croagh. 
I had no more to do with it than that. 

11453. Which Mr. Laffan was it that told you? 
Was it this gentleman here \i.e. Mr. M. J . Laffan] ? — 
No, Mr. Patrick Laffan. He didn’t tell me what the 
money was for, but to go and I would get the money. 

11454. I thought you said that Mr. Patrick Laffan 
told you that the money was for Croagh, and that you 
were to keep it until the election was over ?— I believe 
it was that was the case ; it was to be for Croagh. 
The money was to be given to any person Mr. Pat. 
Lafian would select to give the money to, and he 
wouldn’t depend on Croagh getting the money. 

11455. That was lest Croagh might vote the wrong 
way ? — That is what I understood it. I kept the 
money in my possession until all was over, and I gave 
it to Pat. Croagh after. 


Fatrick li-jl. I recalled and confronted mtlr Blutm ; examined by Ml-. WiTBBS, <J.O. 


11456. I thoughtyou told me that Gleeson wasquitea 
young man ? — I thought it was a younger man than this. 

11457. Mr. Griffin. — Who was the young man that 
got the “ half notes by order of Cunningham ?” — That 
is the man ; I thought it was a friend of Croagh’s ; he 
is Gleeson. , 


11458. Here is the entry—" Half notes to a young 
man by the verbal order of Cunningham.” You said 
Gleeson was the young man ?— ’ There is a young man, 
a friend of Gleeson’s ; I thought ’twas he got it. 


Luke Larkin recalled and confronted with Gleeson and Cunningham ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 

1 1459. Can you tell — wouldyou call thatmanayoung money, thatyou paid fr toayoung man?— No Iwouldn’t 
man— would you enter in your book, if you paid him say “ to a young man ior that man \i.e. uieesou.j 


k Patrick Cunningham’s examination resumed by Mr. Griffin. 

' ° 11460. Did you not give the other half notes to 

Croagh at Corcoran’s hotel? — Yes. 

11461. They cannot be the half notes the young 
man got? — No. 


11462. Try and recollect who got them, because it 
plainly not Gleeson ?— It must-be a mistake of this 
ian Larkin. 

[Adjourned.] 


Twei.ith Day. 

October ] 6. 

Jer.-miah 

Connolly. 


TWELFTH DAY. 

Saturday, October 16, 1869. 


Jeremiah Connolly sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

11469. We now know his name to be Larkin. To 
whom did you give that money ?— I gave some 0 1 ° 
my. uncle and some of it to my father, and kept more ot 

%— In 


11463. Where do you live ? — In the Main-street. 

11464. What is your father’s name? — John Con- 
nolly, your worship. 

11465. Is Peter Connolly your uncle? — He is, your 

11466. They are both voters, I believe, in Cashel ? — 
They are, your worship. 

11467. And they voted for Mr. Munster at the last 
election ? — Yes, your worship. 

11468. You got a sum of seventy pounds from a 
man named Larkin before the last election ? — I got it 
from some man ; I can’t say who it is from, sir. 


it myself. . ,, 

1 1470. Where was it that you got that money i- 
a room at Corcoran’s hotel. , 

11471. Did you sign a promissory note atthe«m 
you got the seventy pounds ? — I did, sir. [Iden 

the document.] , 

11472. To whom did you give that seventy pounas ^ 
you say some to your uncle and some to your a e 
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11473. And some to yourself? — Yes. 

11474. How much did you give to your uncle, Peter 
Connolly ? — Twenty pounds. 

11475. How much to your father? — Ten pounds. 

11476. And did you keep the balance yourself? — 
Yes, sir. 

11477. Did your uncle know what you gave him 
that money for ? — Well, I suppose he did. He couldn’t 
think I could give it to him myself, because I hadn’t it. 

11478. Did you tell him where you had got it? — I 
didn’t. 

11479. Tell me what you said, as well as you recol- 
lect ? — “ Take this money,” said I to him ; that was all 
I said. I was giving him some money to keep for my- 
self. “ This is mine,” said I, “ and take that and keep 
it for yourself.” 

11480. How much were you giving him for himself ? 
— .£10, sir. 

11481. You got this money for the votes of your 
father and uncle ? — I got it for my services. I suppose 
I wouldn’t get it if they had no votes. 

11482. What services did you render — what were 
you doing ? — I was writing, sir. 

11483. Where were you writing? — In Corcoran’s 
hotel. 

11484. At what time did you give the £20 to your 
uncle? — I can’t exactly say whether it was a fortnight, 
or three weeks, or a month after the election. 

11485. After the election? — Yes, it wasn’t less than 
a fortnight. I don’t know was it a fortnight or a month ; 
something, I suppose, between both. 

11486. Had you any conversation with yftur uncle 
before that ? — I had, sometime previous to the election. 

11487. About his vote? — He told me whoever I 
would be employed by, he would vote for them. 

11488. Did he say anything more than that about 
it ? — He didn’t, sir. 

11489. But you say he understood what the £20 
meant when you gave it to him, and how it was 
obtained ? — I swear he did. 

11490. Did he ever say anything to you that made 
you know it ? — I'm not sure whether he said it or not ; 
I can’t recollect now, it is such a long time ago. He 
might have said “ I suppose this is my share,” or some- 
thing, but I don’t recollect whether he did or not. 

11491. He did not ask you where you got the money 
— but took it and kept it 1 — He didn’t, your worship. 

11492. And you understood from his manner that 
he knew what it was for? — Yes. 

11493. When you gave the £10 to your father, what 
did you say ? — I can’t say what I said to him. 

11494. Your father knew also what it was for? — I 
suppose he did, your worship. 

11495. Did your father say anything to you about 
his vote before the election? — He said if I was em- 
ployed by any person, he would vote for him. 

1 1496. Did you tell Mr. Laffan that your father and 
uncle would vote for any person that employed you ?— 
Mr. Patrick Laffan came to our shop and he took me 
into the parlour, and he asked me how much would I 
take for my services. I told him. We agreed that I 
should take £70 for my services. 

11497. Mr. Griffin. — W hat do you mean by “we 
agreed ?” Who are “ we ?” — I and Patrick Laffan. 

11498. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Y ou said Mr. Patrick 
Laffan when he asked what you would take for your 
service, you said, “We agreed I should get £70.” 
Who are “ we ?” Is it your father and uncle ? — No, sir. 

11499. Who else? — I told you that we agreed to 
take £70, I and Patrick Lallan. 

11500. Was your first answer incorrect ? You said, 
“ He asked me what I would take for my services,” 
and you said, “ I told him?” — I was going to say when 
I said I told him ; I was going to say I told him I 
would take more ; I cut it short. 

11501. “I told him” was only a portion of an un- 
finished sentence? — Yes, sir; that it was unnecessary 
to tell you. 

11502. Had you any conversation with your father 
and uncle as to how much you ought to be paid ? — I 
had several conversations with them. 


11503. With your- father and uncle ?— Yes. Twelfth day 

11504. And did you in any of those conversations 

fix how much your father and. uncle ought to get?— ( ' c , ° ,cr ,(5 ' 
When I had conversation with them they told me at Jeremiah 
all times to get as much as I could for myself. They Connolly, 
wanted to have nothing to do with it. 

11505. When you say they wanted to. have nothing 
to do with it, do you mean to say they wanted to have 
nothing to do with the arrangement that was to be 
made ? — I mean to say that they wanted to have 
nothing to do whether they were to be paid for then- 
votes or not, but to let me manage in the best way I could 

11506. They left the thing in your hands to manage? 

— Yes, your worship. 

11507. Mr. Molloy. — H ow long were you writing 
at the election ? — I was writing all night one night 
nearly. I was up all night, at all events. I am not 
sure whether I was writing ; but I was in and out of 
the room the day after. I am not sure that I was 
writing more than one, but I was that. 

11508. Mr. Griffin. — T hat was the night before 
the polling ? — It was the night before the polling I 
was writing. 

11509. How much did you ask from Mr. Pat Laffan 
first? — £100. 

11510. Did he tell you £3-5 was what they were 
giving for votes ? — He told me that £60 ought to be 
sufficient for me. 

11511. Did he say anything about what they were 
paying people for votes ? — Well, I’m not sure whether 
he mentioned about votes or not. 

11512. Did he say- anything about £35 being the 
figure ? — He didn’t, your worship. 

11513. Mr. Waters, q.c. — He knew that two votes 
depended on your services, did he not ? — I suppose he 
thought they did. 

1 1514. Did any person speak to you on Mr.O’Beime’s 
side, or did you speak to any person on Mr. O’Beirne’s 
side ?— I did, your worship. 

11515. To whom did you speak on' Mr. O’Beime’s 
side? — I went to Mr. Grace. I asked him to employ 
me during the election. This, I suppose, was a month 
before the election ; perhaps it was more. 

11516. What did Mr. Grace say? — He asked me 
how much did I require. I told him something — I 
can’t recollect now what it was ; but he told me he 
would give me £20 for my services. That was more 
than a month before the election. 

11517. Mr. Griffin. — A bout what sum did you 
ask from him ? — I asked over £100. 

11518. Mr. Waters, Q.c. — And Mr. Grace said he 
would give you £20 ? — Yes, sir. 

11519. Did anything further occur between you ? — 

Nothing further. He asked me, I think, how many 
persons did I think I could influence for to vote for 
them ? — I told him four. 

11520. Who are the four that you told him you 
could influence ? — There is another uncle of mine in 
town who has a vote. 

11521. What is his name 1 — John Cassidy. 

11522. Yourfather, your uncle Peter, John Cassidy, 
and who else ? — Thomas Tierney. 

11523. Mr. Griffin. — I s he anything to you ? — He 
is nothing to me. 

11524. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you give any of 
this money to John Cassidy ? — No, your worship. 

11525. ' Had you any talk with John Cassidy about 
it? — No. After that he got. a retainer, I think, from 
Mr. Munster. 

11526. Who did? — John Cassidy. 

11527. For whom did he vote at the election 1 — For 
Mr. O’Beirne. 

11528. Did you try to influence John Cassidy? — 

Not after that ; I had no conversation with him. 

11529. After what ? — After getting the retainer. 

11530. But before it had you any conversation with 
him? — No, your worship. 

11531. Did you never try to influence him ? — I had 
asked him but once who would he vote for. He said 
he didn’t know ; that he was engaged. 

11532. Did he say more than that? — No more than 
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Twelfth Day. 
October 16. 

Jeremiah 

Connolly. 


that. He told me one time that Mr. Laffan required 
his services rip at the hotel, I think, in the evening. 
He asked me then would he go or not. I told him to 
go. That was the night he said he got the retainer. 

11533. Did you tell him how much you were to get 1 
—No, I didn’t. 

11534. Did you tell him that you were employed ? 
— I had no conversation with him after that ; it might 
be a month after ; I don’t recollect the dates. 

11535. Did he tell you that he got a retainer ? — He 
made it public after he got it. Mr. O’Beirne’s party 
got up some printed document to the effect how he got 
a retainer and returned it, exposing the whole thing. 

11536. Did you ever tell Mr. Laffan that you could 
not influence your uncle John Cassidy ? — He knew at 
the time that he was decided on going for Mr. O’Beime, 
when he exposed the retainer. 

11537. I want to know if you can tell me why it 
was that Mi\ Laffan gave him this retainer! — Well, I 
can’t say ; I wasn’t ever speaking to Mr. Laffan at 
that time. 


11538. And do you know when your uncle John 
Cassidy made up his mind to vote for Mr. O’Beime ? 
— I think he made it up when he got the retainer. 

11539. And not before 1— Not before ; I’mnotsure. 

11540. Do you know if he got any inducement from 
Mr. O’Beime’s side? — I couldn’t say; I heard him 
saying he didn’t. 

11541. Mr. "Griffin. — Did you influence Thomas 
Tierney at all ? — No, your worship. 

11542. Did you ever tell your father about how 
much you got? — Tell my father ? 

11543. Yes, that you got £70 1 — Yes. 

11544. Mr. Molloy. — Had you any conversation 
with any person else besides Mr. Grace on Mr. 
O’Beirne’s side ? — I was talking to Mr. O’Beime him- 
self, but it was in a shop, and there was parties there 
present. I was introduced to him, no more than that. 

11545. Was there no person else besides Mr. Grace 
talking to you on Mr. O’Beime’s side? — No person 
else. 


Thomas 
Rawlins and 


Thomas Rawlins and Andrew Meara recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


11546. There is some trifling discrepancy between 
the two of you. Do you recollect, Mr. Meara, that 
you said that Mr. Rawlins came into your house ; that 
by directions of Mr. Laffan you offered him five guineas ; 
that he refused to take it ; that in a few minutes Mr. 
Laffan came into your shop, and you gave the five 
guineas to Mr. Laffan himself? — Mr. Meara , — I think 
that’s what occurred. 

11547. You say that you were handed that money 
by Mr. Meara, and that you took it from him ? — Mr. 
Rawlins . — Made up in a cartridge. 

11548. Did you take it out of his hands in his shop ? 
— Mr. Rawlins . — Out of his hands in his shop. He 
didn’t give me time to speak one word when he gave 
it to me. 

11549. It is not very material. I only want to 
clear it up. Is your recollection, Mr. Meara, so vivid 
and clear ? — Mr. Meara . — I am almost sure it is ; but 
I am not veiy sure. 


11550. Then what Mr. Rawlins says maybe cor- 
rect? — Mr. Meara . — I won’t alter it, sir. 

11551. I dare say Mr. Rawlins has a very accurate 
recollection of how he got it. Mr. Rawlins looks 
upon it as a matter of absiu-dity that he could refuse 
the five guineas for a moment, or that he would have 
the slightest hesitation in taking it ? — Mr. Meara . — 
One thing I forgot the day I was examined. I brought 
a bill one night down to Corcoran’s hotel, and Mr. Pat 
Laffan gave me £8 or £10, and said it was, I think, 
for gravel or sand. I was sent by Pat Hackett with 
the bill. I took down the bill, and got either £8 
or £10 ; I forget which — I heard since it .was £10 — 
and I brought it back to Pat Hackett, and gave 
it to him. 

11552. Mr. Griffin. — That was for Croagh? — Mr. 
Meara . — For Croagh ; exactly, sir. 


William Ryan of the Racecourse, recalled, and confronted with Andrew Meara. 


Andrew 


Andrew Meara examined by Mr. waters, q.c. 


11553. Now, Mr. Meara, repeat what you told us 
here the other day, that this man said to you. Do you 
recollect is this the man ? — It is, sir. 

11554. Do you recollect his coming to you and tell- 
ing you he had a bill falling due ? — Yes, the day after. 
It was the polling day, I think, it was due. 

11555. Repeat now what he told you? — He told 
me on the same evening it would be due to-morrow. 
I went to Mr. Michael Laffan, and asked him. 

11556. Did you say anything more than that? — I 
think all he said to me is, it would be due to-morrow. 

11557. "What did you say then? — “Very well,” 
says I ; “ I will see about it.” I saw Mr. Laffan, and 
told him the circumstance. “ Couldn’t you settle it,” 
says he, “for him to-morrow?” “ Very well,” says I. 
After nightfall the same evening I saw him, and told 
him I would settle the bill for him. He came shortly 


after, and said “he was pleased,” I think, “at the 
other side.” 

11558. Did he say he had sold his wheat, or got 
paid for his property in the meantime ? — I forget that. 

11559. Could you have mistaken his saying “he 
was pleased at the other side ?” — He certainly said that. 

11560. Have you a positive recollection of that? — 
I think I have ; “ that he was pleased at the other 
side.” Perhaps it isn’t the very direct answer, but it 
was tantamount to that. He said he would stop at 
the other side, or stay, as he was, or something that 
way. 

11561. Mr. Griffin. — Are you sure he said some- 
thing about voting? — I think he meant it, sir, at all 
events, no mistake about it. He may not have given 
expression to it direct, but I think his meaning was 
that he would. 


William ltyan 


William Ryan of the Racecourse, examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


11562. Now, Mr. Ryan, did you hear Mr. Meara 
swear that you said to him you were pleased at the 
other side, and would sooner vote, or something like 
that, with them? — I said I would sooner vote with 
them ; “ but being pleased at the other side,” I didn’t 
say that. I didn’t say “pleased at the other side.” 
11563. What did you say? — I went in; I was 


weighing wheat, and there was a row at the shambles 
the same evening, and I and one of the parties with 
me, Pat. Ryan, went up to see what it was about. 
We were standing near Mr. Meara’s door, and I saluted 
him. “ We’re weighing some wheat near here,” said I, 
“ and if I am not paid I must renew the bill.” “ Come 
to me to-morrow," says he, “ and I will renew it. 
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And/rsw Meara’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


11564. Did he say that, Mr. Meara ? — He said 
something about wheat, and I said I would renew it 
for him the day after. 

11565. Mr. Griffin. — W as your name on the bill? 
— It was, sir. 

11566. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Are you quite positive 
there was talk of voting at the time ? — I understood 
from him he was going to vote at the other side. 

11567. Did you mean this conversation with Ryan 
to be an inducement to Ryan to vote at Mr. Munster’s 
side ? — I did, decidedly. 


William Ryan’s examination 

11572. Now, Mr. Ryan, tell me honestly did you 
understand that conversation as an inducement to you 
to vote for Mr. Munster ? — I did, sir. 

11573. You did? — I did, sir. 

11574. And if you had not got the money to take 
up that bill, would you have accepted Mr. Meara’s 
offer and voted for Mr. Munster? — I wouldn’t, sir. 

11575. Would you have allowed Mr. Meara to take 
up the bill ? — No, sir. 

11576. You would not? — No, sir; I would renew 
it myself. 

11577. Supposing he refused to renew it unless you 
voted for Mr. Munster, what would you do ? — I could 
get another to' do it. 

11578. Did you bring the bill with you? — No, sir ; 
I haven’t it. Thomas Carew, I think, was on it, sir ; 
lie is dead now. 

11579. I have all the names that were on it, the 
date, the amount, and everything about it ? — Oh, I sup- 
pose you have, sir. The bill was raised after that 
again, sir, by Mr. Meara. 

11580. The bill was due on the 25th, and you paid 
it on the 21st, four days before it was due ? You told 
me yesterday you did not? — That is the date of the 
bill, and the day after that it was due I paid it. 

11581. You paid it on the 21st, four days before it 
was due. Tell me honestly where you got the money 
with which you paid it before it was due ? — I consid- 
ered it was due, sir, and told him it was due, Andy 
Meara. My docket, I think, showed it was due on 
that day. He might make a mistake in the bill 
after, sir. 

11582. Do you tell me positively still you received 
no money from anyone to assist you to take up that 
bill?— I do, sir-. 

11583. Did you get a bill from anyone to enable 
you to take it up ? — No, sir. 

11584. Did you get any assistance of any kind from 
anyone? — Not a shilling, sir. 

11585. Did you get a promise from anyone that you 
would be paid the amount of the bill ? — No, sir. Only 
Andy Meara said to leave it to himself. That is all. 

11586. You would take the money from Mr. 
O’Beime if he offered it to you after you had given 
your vote? — I would, sir. 

11587. When you knew that you could get £25 
from your conversation with Mr. Meara, and when you 
admit that you would take money for your vote, I 
want to know why you did not take that £25 1—1 
didn’t admit to take the money for my vote from him. 

11588. You admit you would have taken £25 from 
Mr. O’Beirne if he offered it to you for your vote ? — 
Yes, sir. 

11589. Before the day of the election you would 
have taken it? — I would, sir. 

11590. You say you got nothing ? — Nothing, sir. 

11591. You would have taken £25 from Mr. 
O’Beirne before or after voting, and when you were 
offered £25 from Mr. Meara I want to know' w'hy you 
did not take it ? — I would, sir, go with Mr. O’Beime 
for nothing, rather than take £25 from Mr. Munster. 

11592. Wliat sum would you have taken to vote for 
Mi-. Munster?— About £50 or £60, sir. 


11568. Did he understand it so ? — Well, I think he 
did. 

11569. Did you believe that he understood it in 
that light from you? — I think he did. 

11570. Had he any doubt ? — I don’t think he ough t 
He perfectly well knew it was under that circumstance 
I offered it. 

11571. Have you any doubt on your mind he under- 
stood your object? — I think he did understand it. 


resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

11593. You would have taken that? — I would, sir. 

11594. And you thought £25 too little?— Yes, sir. 

11595. Did you vote in 1865? — Yes, sir. 

11596. For Mr. O’Beirne? — Yes, sir. 

11597. I forget if I asked you whether you got any- 
thing from anyone as an inducement? — I didn’t, sir. 

11598. Nothing at all?— No, sir. 

11599. You are quite sure you have not the bill ? — 
No, sir. 

11600. You made search for it and could not find 
it? — I haven’t it, sir, nor the bills after it again. 

11601. Mr. Griffin. — D id you sign any bill in 
1865 1— No, sir. 

11602. Did you get any promise or inducement of 
any kind for voting in 1865 ? — I didn’t, sir. 

11603. Were you or any of your relations promised 
situations ? — There was a brother-in-law of mine pro- 
mised it. 

11604. What is his name? — Michael Ryan. 

11605. He has not got a vote? — No, sir. 

11606. Who promised him the situation? — It was 
after the election he was promised it, sir. 

11607. Was there anything about it before the 
election ? — No, sir, there wasn’t. 

1 1 608. What situation was he promised? — I couldn’t 
say, sir. He didn’t mention any situation. 

11609. Mr. Molloy. — Y ou had another bill that 
was due the 13th November and that you renewed on 
the 12th, for £25 ? — I had no bill of my own but the 
one. 

11610. How many bills had you in the bank in 
November last ? — I had one bill on my own account. 

11611. Was your name on two bills? — It was on 
three or four, I believe, besides my own ; it was 
security on them. 

11612. You were on a bill with Tom Carew? — Yes, 
sir. 

11613. That is not the bill Mr. Waters has been 
asking about ? — He was security on me, and I was on 
another. 

11614. For him?— Yes. 

11615. Wliat became of the bill that you were 
security on for him ? — His wife paid it after. 

11616. Where did she get the money to pay it? — 
She had it. 

11617. "Where did she get the money ? — I couldn’t 
say. 

11618. What is her name? — Margaret Carew, widow 
now. 

11619. Is that the bill that the Widow Ryan’s name 
was on ? — No. 

11620. That is another bill ? — Yes. 

11621. Was it another bill? — I suppose it was, sir ; 
I couldn’t tell you how many was in at the same time. 

11622. Mr. Waters, q.c. — W as Tom Carew a 
voter ? — He was, sir. 

11623. Where did he live ? — Friar-street, Cashel. 

11624. Mr. Griffin. — Y ou say he died ? — He died 
before the last election, last August twelve months, or 
sometime ; I believe July or August. 


Twelfth Dat. 
October 16. 

Andrew 

Meara. 


William By an 
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CASHEL ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 


Twelfth Day. 
October 16. 

Mr. Michael 
J. Laffan. 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan recalled ; 

11625. Does your brother attend ? — He came this 
morning, sir. He is in town. He wasn’t up when 
I left the house, but if you wish for his attendance to- 
day, I have no doubt he will come up. He stated this 
morning he would like to look over the list of voters 
and see the different dealings he had. 

11626. There is no use in his coming up unprepared. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

I will give him this day to prepare ? — I told him if he 
had the whole thing looked over he would save an im- 
mensity of time — he could come up and tell it like 
Cunningham, who gave his evidence very properly. 

11627. Mi - . Griffin. — You told him what was said 
by Cunningham 1 — Yes, I told him generally what hap 
pened about the Commission. 


Patrick Ryan was called, but did not appear. 


Mortimer 

Shea. 


Mortimer Sliea recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


11628. Have you seen Ryan?— He hasn’t returned 
since, your worship. 

11629. Did you serve him with a subpcena? — I left 
it with his wife. 


11630. When did you leave it? — On Thursday last. 
He was gone on Wednesday. They say he took the line 
from Limerick to Ballinakill in the Queen’s County. 




Roger Fogarty sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


11631. You are an elector of Cashel ? — Yes, sir. 

11632. And voted, I believe, at the last election for 
Mr. Munster ? — I did. 

11633. Did you receive any consideration for your 
vote ? — No, indeed, not a penny. 

11634. Were you canvassed on behalf of both the 
candidates ? — I was. 

11635. Who canvassed you on behalf of Mi - . 
O’Beirne? — Well, I think Mr. O’Beirne called to my 
place. I was absent in the country that day ; I was 
absent when he called. So he didn’t come anymore 
then. Shea came to me and spoke about Mr. O’Beirne 
and I told him that I would not vote for him. I said 
that I could do nothing of the kind that way; that I 
had promised Mr. Laffan I would vote for Mr. Munster. 

11636. When did you promise Mr. Laffan? — I met 
him one time in the town, and he stated to me about 
Mr. Munster coming here ; but the next time again I 
met him he still asked me to support Mr. Munster, 
and represented him as a good man, having means, 
and apt to take property in the country. “Well, 
very well,” says I, “ I have no objection.” 

11637. Which Mr. Laffan was that ?— Mr. Michael 
Laffan, sir. 

11638. Now, Mr. Fogarty, you had a conversation 
with Mr. Patrick Laffan also ? — I had. 

11639. And he said something to the effect that he 
would make it all x - ight, or something like that ? — No, 
Mr. Laffan never told me he would make anything 
right more than a treating bill I had. 

11640. What was the treating bill you had for? — 
The treating bill I had there was, I think, £35 
something. 

11641. £35 12s. 6c/.?— Yes. 

11642. Have you been paid it ? — No. 

11643. Was that amount of drink given by you? 
—It was. 

11644. To whom was it given? — To the mob, on 
orders from Mr. Laffan and Cunningham. 

11645. Was it given to any others but the mob? — 
I think there was one or two voters came. 

11646. One or two only? — Tliatte all, indeed. 

11647. Was it on several orders you gave this £35 
12s. 6cZ. worth, or was it given in one day? — Oh, not 
at all ; for five or six weeks. 

11648. Ai - e you able to charge your recollection so 
closely as to say that there were only two voters in 
those who came to you ? — That’s all I noticed ; there 
may be some others. I didn’t give any other party 
that took any drink. 

11649. How much of the £35 12s. 6 d. worth did 
the two voters consume ? — No more than a couple of 
half glasses of grog or brandy, I think. 

11650. Did they bring orders to you? — No, they 
did not. 


11651. Did you not tell me that you gave these 
drinks on orders of Pat. Laffan and Cunningham ? — I 
did. 

11652. Do you recollect so very clearly what occur- 
red twelve months ago as to except these two particular 
men and say they did not bring orders ?— I say they 
didn’t ; I swear it. 

11653. You say that from your recollection? — I 
know the two men, and they brought me no orders. 

11654. But you included their drink in this? — I 
did ; I made it all up. 

11655. Why, you have a wonderful memory? — I 
included it all in the bills according as it went in. 
Whatever things would be given I put it down on a 
slip of paper and put it aside. 

1 1656. Perhaps you recollect what they drank ? — A 
couple of half glasses of grog or brandy. 

11657. Was it in hot or cold water they took it ? — 
If it was any they took it in cold. I believe that to 
be the case. 

11658. What are their names? — Delahunty and 
Ryan, from the Commons. 

11659. Which Ryan, because they are “as nume- 
rous as blackberries ”? — Billy Ryan. 

11660. Is it big Bill or little Bill? — I don’t say, 
six - . I couldn’t tell you which, indeed. 

11661. Mr. Molloy. — Did you ever furnish a bill 
but that one to Mr. Munster ? — I did. I sent in a 
bill for my son. 

11662. For the drinks I mean? — I did, for drink 
that went to Abbeyview. 

11663. But for the £35 12s. 6 cl. ?— Never. 

11664. Did you ever send any bill with the dates 
on which the drink was. supplied?— No ; I don’t recol- 
lect I did. No. I made oxit a bill with dates to it 
for Mr. Johnson. 

11665. Who is Mr. Johnson? — I think the expense- 
agent of Mr. Munster — Mr. Richardson ; but whether 
I. left him that bill or not I can’t say. 

11666. Fx - om what did you make it up? — From 
small bits of paper that I took it down on. 

11667. Did you get the orders in writing or verbal- 
ly ? — I got some of them in writing, and more verbally. 

11668. And all the orders were from Mr. Pat. 
T.ii.ffh n and Cunningham? — They were. 

11669. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You put in a claim for 
your son’s sex-vices ? — I did. 

11670. And you thought £30 was what he was 
entitled to be paid ? — I didn’t put in a shilling for him, 
uor think of it until after the election. I spoke to Mr. 
Michael Laffan on the matter. 

11671. What did he say to you ? — And he told me 
to put in a bill. 

11672. You were aware that your son did not do 
anything ? — I was aware that he was employed. 
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11673. Are you aware that your son did nothing? 
— Well, I’m not. 

11674. If he swore on his oath here yesterday that 
he did nothing at all, would you believe it ? — I would. 
Whatever he’d say I'd believe. 

11675. He did nothing at the election? — Anything 
he’d say I believe. 

11676. He says it now, and still you put in a claim 
for £30 for him ? — I did. 

11677. Mr. Griffin. — You spoke to Mr. Laffan 
about it ? — I did. 

11678. Mr. Waters, q.c. — M r. Laffan told you to 
put in a claim ? — He did. 

11679. When did you speak to Mr. Laffan ? — After 
the election was over some time. 

11680. Where did you see him? — Mr. Laffan. 

11681. Yes? — I think in his office. 

11682. I suppose Mr. Laffan did not send for you, 
but that you went to him ? — I’m sure I did. 

11683. You seem inclined to tell me candidly every- 
thing you know. I ask you to give me a straight- 
forward answer 'to this question. You knew that there 
was money going at the election, and was not this £30 
a way to get your share of it 1 — I had no notion of 
putting in that bill, nor I never got a penny for my 
vote, nor never asked it. 

11684. I believe that ; but I want a candid answer. 
Did you not know that there was money going at Mr. 
Munster’s side for the election, and did you not put in 
this bill claiming £30 for your son, as a way to get 
that £30 ? — No. 

11685. For what other reason ? — The reason I put in 
that bill was this, that I considered if anyone was 
getting'money, that I should be entitled to something 
for my services. There’s people in the street with me 
I heard were getting money ; I don’t know but they 
got it. 

1 1 686. Do you not know that your son was only one 
day there ? — He was only the day of the poll. 


11687. You knew nothing of the employment hewas 
at? — No. 

11688. How did you fix on £30 ? Would not £30 
be a fair salary for him for a whole year ? — It would, 
but I considered he would give him what he liked. 

11689. Would not it be honester for you to admit 
that that was a way you took to get your share of what 
was going? — No. 

11690. If this £30 was got who would get it ? — I’m 
sure I would. 

11691. Mr. Griffin. — When as you say, you went 
to Mr. Laffan after the election, what did you say to 
him ? — I said, “ ’tis right I should send in a bill for the 
services of my son,” or something that way. “ Why 
not,” says he. 

11692. Did you say anything to him about the 
amount then ? — No. 

11693. Mr. Laffan did not tell you that your son did 
nothing for him ? — No. 

11694. You knew he had been only one day up at 
the polling ? — I knew he was here on that day. 

11695. You never knew that he was here on any 
other day ? — No. 

11696. With reference to that bill for treating, 
why did you not ask for the amount of that bill all 
this time past, it' being now due more than a year ? — 
I did, often. 

11697. What reasons were given to you for not 
being paid ? — I was told that there would be no bill 
paid until after the Commission. 

11698. After this Commission? — After the Petition. 

11699. After the Petition did you ask for it ? — I 
did. 

11700. What were you told then ? — I was told 
it wouldn't be paid until after the Commission was 
over. 

11701. Mr. Molloy. — When you made out the bill 
for Mr. Richardson to whom did you give it ? — I think 
it was to either Mr. Richardson or Mr. Biggin. 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan recalled ; 

11702. I presume, Mr. Laffan, that this is one of the 
instances you mentioned before ? — Not exactly ; in 
some of those cases I put down the amount myself. 


Roger Foga/rty's examination 

11705. Mr. Munster wishes to have you asked who 
told you that the bill would not be paid until after the 
Commission ? — Mr. Laffan. 

11706. Which Mr. Laffan? — Mr. Michael Laffan 
and Pat Cunningham, and I wrote to Mr. Munster for 
the amount, but 

11707. Did you get an answer? — No. 

11708. When did you write? — I wrote to him on 
two occasions. 

11709. What were the occasions that you wrote to 
Mr. Munster ? — I wrote to him, and stated to him that 
I wanted money, hoping he would pay me the amount 
of my treating bill. 

11710. What were the dates, as well as you recollect ? 
— I couldn’t tell you. 

11711. Were they twelve months ago? — Three or 
four months ago, or five, or six. 

11712. Did you write since the petition was over in 
February ? — I did. 

11713. Were the two letters since then, or one 
before? — The two letters were since, one after another. 

I wrote to Mr. Munster, and got no answer. Then I 
spoke to Mr. Biggin. He said he saw no reason 
against it. “I would like to see Mr. Munster on it,” 
said I. “ Well,” said he, “ write to him, reminding 
him.” 

11714. And you did write ? — I did write. 

11715. And, as far as you think, these letters were 
both since the Petition ? — Yes. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

11703. But you knew this man’s son did nothing? — 
I knew substantially he didn’t do very much. 

11704. Of course, this £30 was charged in the same 
light as the others ? — Yes. 


resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

11716. Did you get any answer to either? — No. 

11717. Did you call on Mr. Munster at Abbeyview 
ever to try to induce him to drop the petition, saying 
you would be with him the next time? — I called up 
at Abbeyview after the election. Mr. Leahy, Mr. 
Laffan, and Mr. Scallan were there, and I said to Mr. 
Munster, when he was talking of carrying on a petition, 
“ Sir, it is my opinion it would be better to have no 
petition.” • 

11718. Mr. Griffin. — Did you know Michael Sul- 
livan was writing to Mr. Munster? — I didn’t know 
that Sullivan wrote to Mr. Munster, for Sullivan said 
to me to write to Mr. Munster about the bill. 

11719. You and O’Sullivan were both in the same 
position about treating bills, and used to talk about 
them together ? — Yes. 

11720. Did O’Sullivan tell you he was writing to 
Mr. Munster ? — He didn’t. 

11721. When did you hear first that O’Sullivan was 
paid ? — Sullivan, I think, told me himself. 

11722. Immediately after he was paid, was it? — Yes. 

11723. Did he ever tell you what he had written ? — 
He didn’t. 

11724. Did you say anything in your letter to Mr. 
Munster about being “one of his most warm advo- 
cates ?” — No ; I stated I wanted the amount of my 
treating bill. 

11725. Mr. Molloy. — For whom did you vote in 
1865 ?— I didn’t vote in ’65. 


Twelfth Day. 
October! 6. 

linger 

Fogarty. 


Mr. Michael 
J. Laffan. 


Roger 

Fogarty. 
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Roger 
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John 

Connolly- 


1’eter 

Connolly. 


CASHEL ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 

11726. Had you a vote 1— No, sir. of the value you supplied the two voters %— Nothing 

11727. Mr. Waters, q.c. — What was the amount more than about eight pence or ten pence. 


John Connolly sworn ; exar 
11728. You are the father of Jeremiah Connolly? 

— Jeremiah, sir. 

11729. You are a voter?— Yes. 

11730. And voted for Mr. Munster? — Yes. 

11731. Were you canvassed by Mr. O'Beime’s 
party ? — I was. 

11732. By whom were you canvassed for Mr. 
O’Beime ? — By Mr. O’Beime himself. 

11733. And anybody else 1 — And a man named Pat 
Connors. 

11734. Anybody else %— And a man of the name 
of Shea. 

11735. Anybody else? — Not that I can recollect. 
11736. Was there any sort of inducement held out 
to you by any of those persons on Mr. O’Beime’s side ? 
No, but I was asked by them would I allow my son to 
do business for Mr. O’Beime. 

11737. Who asked you that? — Shea, sir. 

11738. Is that Tim. Shea, the tailor? — Yes, sir ; he 
said Mr. O’Beirne would feel very anxious for my 
doing so. 

11739. Did you understand that as a means to be 
used to influence you to vote for Mi - . O’Beime ? — Well, 

I couldn’t exactly say. 

11740. What did you understand by it? — There 
might be something of that nature. 

11741. Have you any doubt? — I have not indeed. 
At least I should think there was something. 

11742. Was your son at that time employed by Mr. 
Munster ? — He wasn’t, sir. 

11743. He was at that time unemployed by either 
side? — Yes, sir. 

11744. What did you say when he asked you would 
you allow your son to be employed by Mr. O’Beirne ? 
— I told him my mind wasn’t made up to know which 
of them I would go for at the present time. 

11745. Did he say what you would get for your son 
being employed ? — He didn’t. 

11746. Did you know at the time of your son having 
gone to Mr. Grace ? — Yes. 

11747. And that he asked over £100 ? — Yes, he told 
me that. 

11748. Did he say if he got .£100 from Mr. Grace 
you would have voted for Mr. O’Beime? — It is most 
natural to think I would. Of course I would, sir. 

11749. Did none of the other persons who came to 
you on behalf of Mr. O’Beime say anything like that 
to you? — Well, Connors told me; he called me once 
in off the shop. 

11750. What Connors? — Pat Connors. 

11751. What did he say to you there? — He asked 
me would I have any objection to have a dealing with 
Mr. O’Beime. I got rather angry with him to intro- 
duce any such matter. I gave him to understand I 
didn’t want to take any part in public politics ; that 
my mind wasn’t made up to do anything, because it 
was some days before the election. 

11752. He asked you would you have a dealing with 
Mr. O’Beime ? — Yes, he asked me would I have any 
objection. 

11753. I suppose the commodity was your vote? — 
That’s the way he spoke. 

11754. Had you any other sort of merchandise that 
would have suited Mr. O’Beime at the time ? — No. 


by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

11755. And you were very angry with him about 
it 1 ? — I was a little displeased; I told him if Mr. 
O’Beime wanted my interest or influence for himself 
to come. 

11756. He did not approach the matter as delicately 
as Shea did, about the employment of your son?— Well, 
he didn’t ; Shea came two or three times. 

11757. Did Pat. Connor offer anything to you on 
that occasion? — No, he didn’t. 

11758. Only asked you would you have a dealing 
with him? — No, I got out as quick as I could. 

11759. Your son told us, and he appeared to tell the 
truth very candidly ? — First I commissioned my son to 
do the best he could himself, and of course I would give 
him my interest. 

11760. You would vote for whatever side dealt 
liberally with him ? — I would. 

11761. Do you know what time your son was first 
en^aved? — Well, I declare I couldn’t say, sir. I never 
inquired anything about it. 

11762. After the election you got £70? — It 
appeared £70. 

11763. And he gave he says £20 to his uncle, your 
brother Peter, and £10 to you ? — Yes. 

11764. You knew where he got that £10 of course? 

Yes ; I thought he got it from 

11765. Do you know what your son did with the 
rest of the money ? — I couldn’t exactly say ; he paid a 
little bill that was due in Dublin of me. 

11766. What was the amount of the bill he paid ? 
— £30. 

11767. Did he go to Dublin to pay that bill ? — No. 
11768. Were you to repay him for the payment of 
that bill ? — No ; it was a small bill that was due to a 
merchant in Dublin by me. 

11769. An d he paid that bill for you? — Yes. 

11770. That made it £40 altogether that you got? 
— Yes. 

11771. Had you a vote in 1865 ? — No, sir. 

11772. Is this the first time that you had a vote? 

O no, sir ; I had a vote different times, twelve or 

fourteen years ago, in Mr. Perrin’s time and Sir 
Timothy O’Brien. 

11773. What is the first time you heard of money 
going among the electors of Cashel, either in the way 
of paying for houses, or paying voters’ sons for their 
services, because they all amount to the same thing 
as paying money directly. What was the first time 
you heard of money given in Cashel? — Well, I heard 
there was money giving in Cashel before now. 

11774. I want to know at what election you first 
heard of it. I do not mean only direct payment of 
money, but also payment for houses and sons of voters ? 
—The first time I ever came to hear talk of it was 
when Mr. O’Beirne was going against Sir Timothy 
O’Brien. 

11775. Did Sir Timothy O’Brien pay money then? 
I couldn’t say, sir; I had no vote ; I didn’t interfere 
with politics at all, but I could hear it. 

11776. Was the Pat Connors who canvassed you 
Mr. O’Beirne’s expense agent ? — Yes ; I heard so. He 
called me in off the shop. 


Peter Connolly sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


11777. You are the brother of the last witness? — 
Yes, sir. 

11778. You are a voter? — I am, sir. 

11779. And yOu voted at the last election for Mr. 
Munster ? — Yes, sir. 

11780. Your nephew Jeremiah got £70 you heard? 
— Yes ; I heard it yesterday, sir. 

11781. Never before? — Never before. 


11782. Now think of yourself? — On my oath I 
never heard it before. I understood he got it ; but I 
never heard the amount. 

11783. If you heard it was £70 would you have 
been satisfied with the £20 you got? Would you not 
have expected more 1 — I wouldn’t ; for I intended to 
do more than that for him myself. 

11784. Your nephew, Jeremiah, said that you told 
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him that whoever would employ him or pay him best 
you would vote for at the election 1— That’s the very 
word, sir, I told him. 

117S5. And did you then tell him to make the best 
bargain he could ? — That’s the very word. 

1°1786. When was it that he paid you the twenty 
pounds 1 — After the election, sir. 

11787. How soon after the election! — Well, I sup- 
pose I couldn’t exactly say ; but to the best of my 

opinion it was in or about two months — two or one, .1 
couldn’t exactly say ; I kept no account. 

11788. I suppose you were canvassed, Mr. Connolly, 
by some persons on behalf of Mr. O’Beirne 1 — I was, sir. 

11789. By whom were you canvassed on behalf of 
Mr. O’Beirne ?— The first time himself in person, and 
a few others, Dr. Coyle, Mr. Foley, and a few others— 

I didn’t mind. 

11790. Was there any inducement by employment 
of your nephew or otherwise offered through your 
nephew! — No; but I heard that Mr. Grace offered 
him something. 

11791. Again I ask you was there anything offered 
you on behalf of Mr. O’Beirne !— Only what Mr. Grace 
offered mv nephew. 

11792. Did you ask anyone to employ your 
nephew! — Yes, I asked Mr. Munster to employ my 
nephew. 

11793. Mr. Munster 1 — Yes, on the day he can- 
vassed me. 

11794. What did Mr. Munster say to that! — He 
said he didn’t know what to say about it. 

11795. Is that all that passed between you! — That 
is all, sir, that passed between us on that day. 

11796. Did anything further pass between you 
with reference to the employment of your nephew! — 
Never, sir, to my knowledge. 

11797. And all that passed between you was you 
asked him to employ your nephew, and lie said lie 
didn’t know what to say about that! — Yes. 

11798. Did he refer you to anyone ! — No. 

11799. Who was there at the time! — Mr. Michael 
Laffan. 

11800. Did Mr. Michael Laffan say anything then 
about employing him! — No, he didn’t say a word 
about employing him that time. 

•11801. Did you ever speak to Mr. Patrick Laffan 
about it! — I didn’t, sir, never. 

11802. Did you ever ask anyone on Mr. O’Beirne’s 
side to employ him %— No ; but the Monday before the 
election took place, Mr. O’Beirne, it appears sent 
down for me ; two persons came to the house and told 
me Mr. O’Beirne wanted me. I said I would im- 
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mediately. “Come on, come on,” said they. “Oh, I Twelfth Dvr. 
won’t,” said I, “ I’m not in a proper state to go up at Oc/oHer 16 

all to any man or gentleman.” So I cleaned myself 

and went up, and went into the room. Mr. Grace was 1’eter 
there and treated me very kindly ; but nothing at all Connolly, 
about the election as I could understand. 

11803. Mr. Grace was there! — Yes, by himself, 
when I went in. I was there a few moments when Mr. 

O’Beii-ne came in with a cigar in his mouth, and a pair 
of spatterdashes. I smelt something by that, sir ; be- 
cause why, I was canvassed twice by my landlord. 

11804. You mean Mr. Bianconi! — Mr. Morgan 
O’Connell and my landlord came in, and they told me 
the old gentleman would be very thankful to me if I 
would vote for Mr. O’Beirne, and I told him plainly and 
distinctly I would vote for the best man. 

11805. You meant, I suppose by that, the man that 
paid your nephew best! — Yes, sir ; that was it. The 
Saturday before the polling, his agent’s clerk came to 
me with a large sheet of paper in his hand, and he 
pointed to me as something threatening. He asked 
me wouldn’t I vote for Mr. O’Beirne 1 “ I don’t know,.” 
says I to him ; I smelled something by that. When 
Mr. O’Beime came into the room, “ good morning, Mr. 

Connolly,” says he, “ good-morrow, sir,” says I. “ I 
suppose,” says he, “ you are coming to vote for me ”1 
“ Well, Mr. O’Beirne,” says I, “ I gave my vote to my 
nephew. ” I was canvassed twice through my landlord, 

I didn’t like that ; I would have my head severed from 
my body before I would be forced by anyone. I am 
under no compliment to my landlord, when I’m paying 
£4 for my land value £1 6s. I didnt like any 
coercion, consequently I gave away the vote for Mr. 

Munster. 

11806. Did you state any sum you would vote for 1 
— No, I never mentioned any sum. 

11807. YougaveMr. O’Beirne plainly to understand 
that you gave your vote to your nephew, and would 
vote where your; nephew was best treated ! — Yes, sir. 

11808. Mr. Molloy. — Did you say anything about 
£50! — No, sir; I didn’t say anything about any . 
money. 

11809. Mr. Waters, q.c.— D id you vote before?— 

I did, sir. 

11S10. For whom? — For Mr. Lanigan. 

11811. In 1865!— Yes sir. 

11812. Before that did you vote! — I had no vote 
before that. 

11813. Did you get any consideration from Mr. 

Lanigan ? — Not as much as a farthing. 

11814. Did your nephew or anyone for you?— Not 
to my knowledge ; I never knew anything about it. 


John Kingsbury recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


11815. I understand that you have something to 
tell us — I wish you to say it now? — Yes ; when you 
spoke to me before I didn’t recollect, my mind was in 
an agitated state, it was immediately at the time my 
wife died. But I have to state, sir, I received £10, as 
a retainer, from Mr. Laffan. 

11816. From which Mr. Laffan — is it this gentleman 
here [i.e. Mr. Michael J. Laffan]? — No, sir; his brother. 

11817. Go on? — And when I had it two or three 
days the farthest, ! was looking for Mr. Laffan, and I 
found him at last in John-street, and I accosted him, 
and told him I felt very uneasy about this money that 
he gave me, and I put my hand in my pocket and 
pulled out £10, and he wouldn’t take it, sir. I re- 
quested him to take it. He said, “no.” I asked the 
reason. From this time forward I never saw him, 
but I offered it to him and he wouldn’t take it, and 
if there’s any — ; if you wish, sir, I’ll return the 
£10. I have it in my pocket. 

11818. I would rather not have it at all, thank you ? 
- I want him to get it, sir ; I don’t want it ; I took 
it, sir, and I’m very sorry for it. 

11819. Mr. Griffin. — Did you sign a document of 
any kind! — I did, sir. 


11820. What was the document you signed?— I 
don’t know the nature of it ; but I put my name to 
it ; I suppose it was a receipt. 

11821. Was it on the occasion of your getting the 
£10 that you signed the document? — It was, sir. 

11822. What did Mr. Laffan say to you when he 
wave you the £10 — did he call it a retainer? — He 
did, sir. 

11823. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Was it after you got the 
£10 from Mr. Laffan that you had the conversation 
you told us with Captain Graham? — No, sir; it was 
before that. 

11824. Mi\ Griffin. — The conversation with Cap- 
tain Graham was before that ? — Yes, sir. 

11825. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Are you quite sure about 
that? — I think so, sir; I am almost certain; it was 
before I got the retainer that I had the conversation 
with Mr. Graham. 

11826. Do you recollect that conversation now ? 
Have you thought over it since! — Yes, sir. It has 
been sworn that he put some mark on a piece of 
paper ; he never did such a thing to me. 

11827. How could you have said it immediately 
afterwards? Do you recollect saying it very soon 


Kingsbury. 
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Twelfth Day. after the interview -with Mr. Graham ?— I never saw 
n Mr. Graham ; the interview didn’t last ten minutes, 

0 0 er ‘ nor I suppose the half of ten miiiutes ; I never re- 
John ceived a farthing from Mr. Graham — never, not from 

Kingsbury. anybody else, only the .£10 I told you of that I re- 
ceived from Mr. Munster ; that was the extent of my 
affair. 

11828. Have you anything else to say ? — No, indeed, 
sir, I have not ; I am exceedingly sorry, sir, I took it, 
or had anything to do with it. 

11829. I could not take it back from you at all. I 
would be just as much troubled with it as you are. 
The only thing I can suggest to you — as your con- 
science will not allow you to keep it— is that you 
should give it in charity 1 — Very well, six-. 


11830. Mr. Munster wishes to have you asked did 
yoxi ever see Mr. Munster in your house after the 
sale in it?— I did, sir, once ; I think it was after the 
sale. After my sale, sir — the auction is it? 

11831. Yes? — I think it was after the sale. 

11832. When did that take place ?— The auction, sir? 

11833. Yes ? — I declare I couldn’t tell you ; I think 
it took place in February ; Mr. Watkins could tell. 

11834. What occurred then between you and Mr. 
Munster? — I don’t think there was anything occurred 
between Mr. Munster and I at that time ; let Mr. 
Munster speak out if he has anything to say. 

11835. Did you solicit anything at all? — Not a 
ha’p’orth, sir ; he was condoling with me on the loss 
of my wife. 


Captain John 
Graham. 


Captain John Graham sworn ; 

11836. Captain Graham, you were a friend, I 
believe, and supporter of Mr. O’Beime’s at the last 
election ? — I was. 

11837. I believe you have no vote yourself in 
Cashel ? — I had at that time. 

11838. Did you vote for Mr. O’Beime?— I did. 

11839. You were strongly interested in behalf of 
Mr. O’Beime ? — I was. 

1 1840. And, I suppose, assisted him as much as you 
could? — I did. 

11841. Were you long here, Captain Graham, 
before Mr. O’Beirne came to town himself? — I was. 

11842. About how long? — Probably three weeks, 
or so ; about that I’m not quite certain ; sometime in 
September, I think. 

11843. Are you able to fix for us, if you please, 
the date of Mr. O’Beime’s arrival? — I don’t know; I 
think some day in October ; I couldn’t really tell. 

11844. Do you know was it early in October ? — Y es, 
about the middle of October I think, the 10th, or 15th. 

11845. Mr. Griffin. — Did he arrive before or after 
Mr. Munster ? — Oh, before Mr. Munster. 

11846. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I suppose you were en- 
deavouring to assist Mx - . O’Beirne before his arrival ? — 
I was. 

11847. Mr. Graham, do you know a man named 
Daniel Foley? — Yes, I do. 

11848. Daniel Foley was examined here about a 
bill that fell due on the 2nd November, and we have 
his evidence with reference to it. He said he went to 
Mr. O’Beime and showed him the little docket that 
bankers send out apprizing persons of bills falling due ; 
that he spoke to him about his land being at a rack- 
rent, and that he left the docket with Mr. O’Beime. 
And then Mi-. Barron, the manager of the bank, de- 
posed that you paid that bill on the 29th October. 
Do you recollect the circumstance ? — I know nothing 
at all about Daniel Foley, or about the conversation ; 
but I have a peifoct recollection of Mr. O’Beime giving 
me his draft, and asking me would I hand that in at the 
bank. I think it was for mox-e than the bill. I got 
up Foley’s bill. He wrote it on paper ; I handed in 
the bill at the bank. I got the money ; I think £30. 
The bill was taken up with part of it, and I handed 
the balance to Mr. O’Beirne. 

11849. That is exactly what Mi-. Barron said. 
When you called it a “ draft” you mean a cheque, I 
suppose ? — His draft, cheque or draft — yes. 

11850. Do you recollect, Captain Graham, what 
you did •with Foley’s bill? — I handed it back to Mr. 
O’Beime, and whatever money the balance was. 

11851. The balance was £51 — I could not say ; but 
whatever it was, I handed it back with the bill. My 
impression is, that Mr. Bai-ron put the bill in an 
envelope, and I handed it back to Mr. O’Beime — 
merely as a message. 

11852. You were not present at the conversation 
between Foley and Mr. O’Beime? — I was not; I 
knew nothing about it up to the time he handed me 
this draft-cheque. What he said was — “ Graham, as 
you are passing the bank, would you take this.” 

11853. You know 1 that Foley is a voter? — Oh, yes; 
I do. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

11854. And, I suppose, you knew then it was he ? — 
At the time it didn’t strike me. 

11855. But you knew it? — I might have known it, 
if I thought about it. 

11856. Do you know the man himself? — I do. 

11857. Did you ever accommodate Foley at the 
bank ? — Never. 

11858. I suppose Mi-. O’Beirne made no observation 
to you when you handed back the bill to him ? — None 
whatever. 

11859. I px-esume — because your answers already 
imply it — that Foley never spoke to you about this 
bill before that ?— Never. 

11860. Now, Captain Graham, you know a man of 
the name of Michael Ryan ? — Yes ; I do. 

11861. His house was taken by Mi-. O’Beime for 
the election ? — It was. 

11862. You had some conversation with Ryan with 
reference to his house before it was taken for Mr. 
O’Beirne 1— Yes, long previously. 

11863. We have learned that Ryan’s house was 
taken in the interval by Mr. Munster’s party? — So I 
have heard. 

11864. You know all about that story? — Yes. 

11865. Mr. Ryan says you were looking at his house, 
and that you gave him forty pounds ? — I lent him and 
Muraane forty pounds. 

1 1866. And lie passed a bill to you for the amount ? 
— He did. 

11867. Have you that bill? — No, Ryan paid the 
bill and got it. 

11868. Do you know the date of the bill ? — I do not. 

11869. You say it was a long time before the house 
was taken by Mr. O’Beirne ? — Yes.- 

11870. It occurred, you say, after, and not before, 
the time Mr. O’Beime came to Cashel ? — It was. 

11871. It was a three months’ bill ? — It was. 

11872. And he paid it back some considerable time 
before it was due 1 — He paid it back, I believe, about 
a fortnight before the election. 

11873. And that was a considerable time before it 
was due? — Oh, yes, it was. 

11874. Ryan is under the impression that that was 
payment on account of rent ? — Of rent ? 

11875. Oh, yes, he swore it that you had taken his 
house? — Ryan was under a mistake entirely about the 
house. If you allow me to ‘tell exactly what occurred 
about the house I will. 

11876. He says also that you were talking to him 
and Murnane about their votes for Mr. O’Beime? 
— I might ; I couldn’t say I did on that occasion or 
not. Murnane promised me liis vote. 

11877. And Ryan did not? 1 — I don’t think he did; 
he may have done so, but Murnane was the man that 
I knew most about. 

11878. You had no sort of transaction with Ryan 
about the house previously ? — No, I had not. 

11879. Did you ever lend him money before ?— I 
did not. 

11880. Now, Captain Graham, I expect you will 
I have no doubt of it — answer in the spirit in which 
the questions are put, and not according to the very 
letter and words. We all know that money was 
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<nven for houses, when it was meant to influence 
votes, and we know that money was given for the 
employment of voters’ sons, when it was meant as a 
means to influence votes, and that these were little 
contrivances used on such occasions. I ask you now 
to tell us frankly and candidly if you had not some 
intention of influencing Ryan’s vote ? — Not exactly 
what you call to influence his vote ; I had not. 

11881. To obtain influence over him that would 
induce him to do what you wanted % — I should have 
liked to have made him a friend at the time. 

11882. Just so. And that was what introduced 
the conversation about the house 1 ? — Oh, no, not at all. 
At that time I was determined to take a house for 
myself for two months or some time. I went to look 
at Ryan’s house, and he asked forty pounds ; I didn’t 
at all like it. I mentioned the matter afterwards to 
Mr. Grace when I met him. I went subsequently to 
Mackay and looked at his, and subsequently I went 
to Browne’s and took it. 

11883. You are a native of Cashel, and resided here 
sometime? — I did. 

11884. And you come back here frequently in con- 
nexion with the management of your property here? — 
Yes. 

11885. Do you take a house when you come back 
here ? Do you not stop with friends ? — I generally stop 
at Miss Ryan’s ; sometimes I stop with friends. 

11886. You generally stop at Miss Ryan’s? — Yes. 
11887. Although you wanted, as you say, Ryan’s 
house, you had not the idea at the time of taking that 
house so as to influence the man ? You would not have 
thought of taking a house from a person who had no 
vote ? That will be a fail' way to put it ’—Perhaps so ; 
but my object in taking the house was taking it from a 
man who was friendly, or perhaps would be. 

11888. You would not have been inclined to take a 
house from a man whom you knew had no vote, or who 
was unfriendly to Mr. O’Beirne ? — Perhaps not. 

11889. When you say perhaps not, I may take it 
that you certainly would not. I think that is what 
you mean. The thing is all over now, and we ask yon 
to tell us all you know ? — So I do. 

11890. I should say that going back very deeply 
into your recollection you would say you certainly 
would not have taken the house from one who was not 
in favour of Mr. O’Beirne? — Well, perhaps not. 

11891. Mr. Griffin.— Do you not know it was 
considered “ robbery” to let a house to a person at one 
side and vote for the other 1 — I have heard that sworn. 

11892. Do you not believe it ? — I wouldn’t believe 
it if it wasn’t sworn. Ryan has sworn it. 

11893. Mr. Waters, q.c. — It was some such notion 
as that you had when you went to look at Ryan’s house. 
The whole thing is past, and we want the truth ? — The 
' truth is, that I was talking to Murnane merely with a 
view of taking it for myself to reside in. I had no other 
object than that at the time. I went to Mackay’s house 
with the same object — that was if I took it to live there. 

1 1894. I am only asking you had you a latent inten- 
tion of influencing the vote by the taking of the house? 
-—Not what you call influencing. I did not do it with 
a view to influence the vote. In fact I wanted a house 
at the time and was determined to have it. I asked 
Mr. Grace before I looked at this if he knew of any, as 
lie knew them better than I did. Mr. Grace is a man 
that always lives in Cashel. 

11895. Was there no desire to support Mr. 
O’Beirae’s cause influencing you in lending the £40 
to Ryan? — Nothing further than making friends of 
them, and not wishing to disoblige. 

11896. And making friends of them so as to try to 
get them to vote for Mr. O’Beirne afterwards. Is not 
that so 1— [No answer]. 

11897. After looking at Ryan’s you looked at Mac- 
kay’s house ? — I did. 

11898. Ryan asked £40 ?— Yes. 

. 11899. Forty pounds was also the price asked by 
Mackay V— Yes. 


1,1900. Had. : you. any conversation with Mackay tvel™dav. 
about his vote % — I, had not that I remember. “ . 

11901. You subsequently took Browne’s house ? — 

I did. Captain John 

11902. Did you ask Browne to vote for Mr. Graham. 
O’Beirne ? — He says I did not ; but I would rather 
say I did subsequently. 

11903. You know, Captain Graham, that the tak- 
ing of houses was used in Cashel as a cloak for induc- 
ing persons to vote ? — So I could find. 

11904. Do you not believe it now yourself? — I do 
not discredit his judgment. The taking of the house 
was subsequent altogether to that. 

11905. You know that the people of Cashel under- 
stand the thing in that way ? — I have always heard so. 

11906. Did anything take place between you and 
Browne that would lead him to believe that the taking 
of his house by you was meant to influence his vote ? 

I do not say you said it, but did anything occur 
that would lead Browne to believe that the taking of 
his house by you was meant to be one of those trans- 
actions I have spoken of? — I never gave him to under- 
stand so, nor did anything occur to my knowledge to lead 
him to believe it. 

11907. You would have been very much surprised, 
though, if Browne voted for Mr. Munster ? — I would. 

11908. And the ground of your surprise would be 
mainly that you thought you had made a friend of 
him by taking his house? — Yes, perhaps so. 

11909. Now, although nothing occurred between 
you and him, although you say you said nothing, do 
you think that he looked upon it in that light? — I 
really could not say. 

11910. You could not say that? — I could not. 

11911. At what time did Brown say to you that he 
would vote for Mr. O’Beirne ? — I have no recollection 
of his ever saying it. 

11912, Was he at anytime in doubt of how he 
would vote ?— I do not know, nor do I ever remember 
having any conversation with Browne about his vote, 
only that it struck me that I might have asked him, 
and I dare say I did, but I have no recollection of it, 

11913. I interrupted you a short time ago when 
you were going to give me an account of the transac- 
tion that occurred between you and Ryan and Mur- 
nane, and the talk about the house and the vote and 
the lending of the £40. Now if you please I would 
like you to tell me what happened between you ! 

I went to look at Murnane’s house, and I saw it 

would not suit me, and I think the best of my recol- 
lection is, that I then did ask Murnane if he would 
not vote for Mr. O’Beirne. Then I asked him subse- 
quently — I think one or two occasions afterwards — 
and it was on one of these occasions I lent him the 
money — the £40. 

11914. Would you enter a little more into detail 
•with reference to the loan of the money. Ryan has 
such a very different recollection of the nature of the 
transaction that I would wish to get yoiu- account of 
it a little more in detail. You swore first that it was 
lent to him, and then he said he got it as payment of 
rent in advance ? — That is not so at all. It was purely 
a loan. 

11915. Is he entirely incorrect in saying that you 
took the house for £40 ?— He is incorrect. 

11916. Incorrect ? — Incorrect. I did not take it. 

11917. You see there is a rather strange coincidence 
in the amount that he asked for his house, and the 
amount that you lent him ? — It may have been in liis 
own mind, but certainly nothing happened between us 
at all, as I recollect, to lead him to believe it. It 
may be in his mind that the house and the loan and 
all were jumbled up together. That may be. 

11918. Would you enter into the circumstances of 
the loan of the £40 ? How did it come about, for you 
say it was not at the first interview ? — No. 

11919.. Was it in the second or third?— It might 
have been in , the second. 

11920. Are you able to say? — I am not positive. 

2 G 2 
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. October 16. 

Captain John 
Graham. 


11921. Have the goodness to tell me all that occurred 
with reference to that loan ? — It was more with Mur- 
nane than with Ryan that the loan occurred. I knew 
more about Mumane ; I know Murnane much longer. 

11922. How came it to pass that the transaction 
was more with Murnane than with Ryan, and that 
you took Ryan’s bill 9 — I took both their bill. 

11923. They both put their names on the bill? — 
Both put their names on the bill ; it was lent to Mur- 
nano and Ryan on their bill. 

11924. Who asked you for it? — Murnane. 

11925. Are you sure that Murnane asked you for 
it ? — I am positive. 

11926. Did he give any reason, or state any 
pressing emergency as a reason why he asked for it ? 
— No ; I don’t think he stated any cause. 

11927. Because Ryan stated he kept it all along 
from the time you gave it to him ? — Perhaps so. 

1 1928. And still they asked you to lend the money ? 
— They did. They may have had it in their minds . 
with reference to the rent of the house. 

11929. Or with reference to voting? — They might, 
certainly. 

11930. But you had no more in your mind with 
reference to giving the money than that you wished to 
make a friend of him ? — Yes ; and to oblige Murnane 
with the money. 

11931. And hoping by making a friend of him that 
he would at your request vote for Mr. O’Beime? — 
There is a great deal in that. 

1 1 932. Do not say that it may, but is it what passed 
through your mind? — That is not exactly the way to put 
it, but I was certainly desirous to make friends of them. 

11933. Is it too far to put it that you would not have 
lent the money if the election was not pending 1 — -I do 
not t.hinl- it would have ever occurred ; I don’t think 
they would ask me. 

11934. And surely — excuse me for the word — you 
were not so dull as not to see that that was influencing 
them ? — One should see that. 

11935. You know old Mr. Kingsbury ? — Yes. 

11936. You had some conversation with him about 
voting? — I had, twice or three times. Will you allow 
me to tell the conversation ? 

11937. Certainly, sir, in your own way? — In ’65 
when first Mr. O’Beime was returned here, having 
called on Mr. Kingsbury to ask him to vote, he said he 
had promised Lanigan, and if he knew I had taken an 
interest in Mr. O’Beirne he would have voted for him. 
That was in ’65. In ’68 he was almost the first man I 
asked to vote. I told him what occurred in ’65 and 
he seemed inclined not to mind that conversation, but 
to be rather anxious that he should get some remunera- 
tion for his vote. . . 

11938. Did you gather that from his language? — 
He said it plainly — plainly. 

11939. Tell me what he said? — He said he had 
voted a good many years and was a very old man, or 
something of that kind ; and that he never got a penny 
for his vote, and that he would expect it. 

1 1940. What next occurred ? — I told him it was im- 
possible that any inducement could be held out for him 
in the nature of money, or anything ; that it was 
illegal, and I impressed on him not to think of it. I 
had a second interview with him, I think, some short 
time after his wife’s death, and he was exactly of the 
same mind and talked at once of being remunerated. 

11941. What occurred then? — I told him again 
that holding out any inducement in the nature of 
money would be illegal, and that I could not do so. 

11942. Is that the entire of what passed? — That 
was the substance of it. He said a good deal about his 
own affairs, and talked a good deal. He is a man I 
had known a great number of years, and I was rather 
surprised at his meeting me in the way he did. 

11943. Did you say anything to him, or do any- 
thing, or in any way lead him to believe that if he 
voted for Mr. O’Beirne he would get remuneration ? 
— I did not — quite the contrary. 


11944. At any time? — No ; quite the contrary. I 
heard it was sworn here — indeed I saw it on the paper 
that I did write on a piece of paper for him. I never 
did. Mr. Kingsbury was quite plain in his talk about 
money. 

11945. The way it occurred was, that Mr. Kings- 
bury very shortly after one of his interviews with you 
said to a gentleman, that you had intimated to him, £20 
or £25, he was not sure which? — That is not the fact. 

11946. You say there is no truth in it? — There is 
no truth whatever in it. 

11947. Did that fixing of £20 or £25, in relation 
to anything, occur between you? — Not in the slightest 
way. 

11948. Do you say that anything passed between 
you that could possibly have a colour of anything of the 
kind? — Nothing, except what Mr. Kingsbury may 
have said himself. 

11949. Did he mention any sum ? — He did not, to 
my recollection. 

11950. Because that might possibly account for it? 
— He did not. 

11951. I think I asked you did you say anything 
that would lead him to believe that he would get 
something after the election? — I did not. In conver- 
sation I told him that no inducement could possibly 
be held out. 

11952. You were a friend of Mr. O’Beirne in 1865 
also ? — I was. He was living here then. He was 
living at my house. It was more in that way than 
in the election that I was his friend. 

11953. I suppose you know that since a good deal 
of money has been given with regard to the election 
of 1865? — I have seen it on the paper, and heard it 
rumoured. 

11954. I suppose you do not doubt it? — I have no 
reason to believe it is untrue. 

11955. Did you hear Mr-. O’Beime swear that he 
spent £2,500? — I didn’t hear him swear it, but he 
told me himself that his election in ’65 cost him about 
£2,500 — between £2000 and £3,000. 

11956. Then a good deal of that must have gone in 
taking houses and paying voters’ sons, and so on ? — 
No doubt. 

11957. With the knowledge that money had been 
paid on behalf of Mr. O’Beirne, after the election of 
1865, do you still say that nothing at all passed between 
you and Mr. Kingsbury in reference to it ? — No. 

11958. I mean in reference to subsequent remune- 
ration ? — No, Mr. Kingsbury talked of being remune- 
rated. 

11959. Could you have said to him, “ I cannot say 
anything to you about remuneration now?” — No; I 
told him that I could not even hold out an inducement, 
that he would get it. 

11960. You had an interview with Mr. Close? 
—Yes. 

11961. An d you know Mr. Close’s version of the 
transaction? — Yes, I do. 

11962. Now, I would ask you in the same spirit that 
I asked you before, to tell me frankly, did you not mean 
the employment of Mr. Close’s son as a means of in- 
ducing the father to vote for O’Beime? — Certainly not, 
and I will tell you why. Mr. Close at that time 
apparently was as friendly to Mr. O’Beirne as I was. 
I looked upon him as Mr. O’Beirae’s supporter. He 
and his son were in his rooms at the time, and it was 
in leaving his room the conversation about his son 
occurred with me. 

11963. Were you authorized by Mr. O’Beime to 
offer his son employment? — Not at all. 

11964. Had you consulted with Mr. Grace about 
it ? — No, merely seeing him there at the time suggested 

it. 

11965. It did not occur to you to make the observa- 
tion in Mr. O’Beirne’s presence? — No, it did not, it 
was on the lobby of the hotel. 

11966. You went out with him? — I did, with Mr. 
Close. 
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11967. Then I suppose you thought of it while you 
were in the room? — I may have clone so. 

11968. I wish you to tell me if you did? — I could 
not tell you. . x . , . 

11969. Did you immediately on coming out say tins 
to him? — I did, certainly. 

11970. Then is it not most likely that you thought 
of it inside the room ? — Yes. 

11971. And you followed him and said it? — I did. 
11972. Do you still say that it had nothing at all to 
say to being either remuneration, inducement, or — I 
do not know exactly the word to use — for Mr. Close? 

What I meant was that he being a supporter of Mr. 

O’Beime, he would be glad to get employment. 

11973. Then why did you not mention that in Mr. 
O’Beime’s presence inside? — I had no authority from 
Mr. O’Beime to do it. 

11974. As you were doing it unauthorized, would 
that not be an additional reason to mention it in the 
presence of Mr. O’Beime, who might ratify or refuse 
the proposition? — I do not know. I did exactly as I 
tell you. 

11975. Did you mean it then, or think ol it then, as 
an innocent mode of rewarding Mr. Close for his 
support of Mr. O’Beime ?— Well, I should think that 
would be it. I was anxious to serve him. 

11976. You mentioned a sum of £20? — Fifteen or 
twenty, I said. 

11977. Your recollection varies from that ot Mr. 
Close, as to the way it was done. He thinks you wrote 
it in figures, and you say you spoke it with your mouth ? 

Yes, I am certain of that. 

11978. Mav I ask you to say now to me, if Mr. Close 
was not a voter at all would you have suggested this ? 
— I do not think I would. 

11979. Well then in that way that I have put it to 
you, you meant it to be so far in connexion with his 
vote for Mr. O’Beime 1 — With his being a friend of Mr. 
O’Beime and voting for him. 

11980. And I may say I suppose also if you knew 
he was going to vote for Mr. Munster, you would not 
have proposed it?— Oh, I would not. 

11981. Therefore, the friendly feeling you had for 
Mr. Close in this matter was not merely personal, but 
was connected with him as a voter ? — In both ways. 

I knew Mr. Close for a number of years in Cashel. 

11982. But your personal friendship for Mr. Close 
was not so strong as to induce you to do that, if you 
knew he was going to vote for Mr. Munster ? — Not 
unasked. 

11983. And, therefore, it was your belief he was 
"oino- to vote for Mr. O’Beime and that that would 
confirm his allegiance to Mr. O’Beime?— I did not think 
it would alter it. 

11984. Was it— to use a phrase I have seeD used 
elsewhere— to “ strengthen ” him ? Have you seen that- 
phrase used? — I don’t remember whether it was in 
Sligo or in Cashel. 

11985. Would you be glad to “ strengthen him for 
Mr. O’Beime? — I would. 

11986. Yes, in Sligo, that is the phrase. Did you 
mean to strengthen his allegiance ? — Beyond what I 
have said as to the meaning, I can’t say. 

11987. Did you think Mr. Close would expect any 
compliment when you spoke of that sort of friendship ? 
—I thought he ought to be very glad ; he is not a very 


11994. When did you first canvass him?— Early, Twelfth Par, 
almost one of the first. October 16. 

11995. Did lie at once promise you? — He did. - — 

11996. Did you canvass him more than once ? — Not Captain John 
asking him to vote? ra iam ' 

11997. Did you call on him with reference to his 
vote more than once? — I have been in his shop several 
times ; I may have spoken to him each time. 

11998. But did you go in there with that object? — 

Not, specially as I recollect. 

11999. Did you ever hear that he was likely to go 
against you ? — No, I never did. 

12000. You never did? — I never did. 

12001. Had you no conversation with him with 
reference to remuneration? Did he say anything 
about remuneration? — He did not. 

12002. He never said anything at all about it? — 

He did not, nor never asked for it. 

12003. In anyway whatsoever? — In anyway what- 
soever. 

12004. I suppose I need not ask you if you ever 
offered him any ? — I did not. 

12005. Of any kind whatever? — Of any kind what- 
ever? No, sir. 

12006. Did you ever hear he had promised Mr. 

Munster his vote? — I never did ; I might have heard 
it casually. You heard every day during the election 
something or other; but I never heard that Mr. 

Williams had promised Mr. Munster. 

12007. You have no recollection of ever having 
heard anything about it? — No, I have not. 

12008. Do you know a man named William Ryan 
of the Racecourse? — Not, by name; I know two Ryan s 
— John Ryan and another young man, but whether his 
name is William I cannot tell you— fair-haired— sandy. 

12009. Do you know him well ? — Yes, I know his 
appearance very well. 

12010. Do you know him more than by appear- 
ance?— I do not. If I saw him I would tell you the 
man I mean. 

12011. Do you know a man named John Ryan ? — 

Yes, I do. That is the man of the £35 bill. 

12012. Your name is on that bill? — It is, for £35. 

12013. For his accommodation ? — For his accommo- 
dation. 

12014. You had no transactions with him ? — None, 
whatever. 

12015. It appears he received the money on that bill 
at before the election ? — He did ; I believe it was a 


just before the election? — He did ; ] 
day or two before. 

12016. I believe the very day ?— It was quite close. 

12017. Did you know him well before ? — I did. 

12018. How came he to ask you for this accommo- 
dation at the time ?— He came to my rooms, having 
done so previously for him a year or two, or three before. 
He came to my rooms where I was lodging, and asked 
me to back a bill for him at the bank. I told him that 
I thought he had better get some of his own friends. 

12019. Why did you tell him that ? — I did not want 
to do it. I told him also that Mr. Barron, I thought, 
would not do it, as my name was heavily in the bank, 
I did not -wish to do it. I then told him to ask Mr. 
Barron would he do it if I put my name on the bill. 
He came back and said he would. I then told him to 
leave me the bill, and my object was to ask Mr. Barron 
if he had other bills in the bank at the time. I took 
the bill to Mr. Barron and asked him, and whatever 
I put my name on the bill, _ folded 


rich man. , , . 

11988. I scy did you think that Mr. Clo«e would anwer is 8»™ . - ■ 

• T ot some auoK electioneering consent as &*>«- * »P. trf.rel-Yt,, 

I had no reason to expect it. , ,. _ 

11989. You had no reason to expect it? — No; none 
whatever. 

11990. No reason to expect that, further than that he 
was not in affluent circumstances and £20 would be an 
object to him? — Yes, that’s all. 

11991. Do you know Thomas Williams? — I do. 

11992. Had you conversations with him with refer- 
ence to the election ? — I had. 

11993. You canvassed him for Mr. O’Beime? — 

I did. 


once, I believe. 

12021. Is he a tenant of yours? — No, he is not ; he 
is a poor-rate collector. I have asked Mr. Barron to 
produce my bill-book in the bank, or give me a copy of 
it. He said he produced his book. 

12022. He produced his book. There was nothing 
read from it. He showed us the book, and we have 
only looked at it so £ar as was necessary ?— Oh, I am 
quite sure of that — personally, I have no objection. 

12023. Was there any other name to the bill but 
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TwELixn Day. yours and John Ryan’s ? — There were two Ryans on 
October l(i. ^ ie biR My impression was, there were two John 
i — . ' Ryans. I think the drawer was John Ryan also. 

Captain John 12024. That was this £35 bill ?— Yes. 

Graham. 12025. Was that name on it at that time, I am speak- 

ing of the bill of the 19th November. There were two 
John Ryans on it when presented to you ; one indorsed 
it ? — Yes, when first he called he had no bill with him 
— he only asked me would I. 

12026. You had spoken to him, I suppose, about 
his vote? — No, I had not. 

12027. Never?— -No. 

12028. Never up to that time ? — -Never. 

12029. Did you know he was going to vote? — I 
always looked upon him as a friend of Mr. O’Beirne’s ; 
he voted for him, I believe, in ’65. 

12030. And yon believed he would vote for him ? — 
I did. 

12031. Was any arrangement made between you 
and him, that he was not to be responsible for that 
bill ? — None at all. 

12032. Did you ever mention to Mr. O’Beirne this 
transaction with John Ryan? — I do not believe I did ; 
I had no conversation after it — certainly not at that 
time. 

12033. Do you tell me now that that was entirely 
a transaction for the accommodation of Ryan ? — It w r as. 

12034. And had no connexion with the election? — 
None whatever. 

1 2035. Do you know a man named Michael Dwyer ? 
— Yes, Dwyer and Mackay. He is a tenant of mine, 
if that is the man. I think there are two Michael 
Dwyers. 

12036. Michael Dwyer of Canopy-street ? — Yes, I 
think he is a tenant of my own, the publican. Yes, 
that is he. 

12037. Did you canvass him for Mr. O’Beime? — I 
did. 

1 2038. Do you recollect when you canvassed him ? 
— Early. He is a tenant of mine. 

12039. Did he ever tell you, or did you hear that 
his house was about being taken for Mr. Munster? — No. 

12040. Did you never hear anything about it ; 
until I mentioned it to you ? — I never did. 

12041. Not even a rumour ? — I never did. 

12042. Therefore I need not ask you if you had 
any conversation with him about it ?— I never had to 
my knovdedge. Oh ! I am quite sure I had not. 

12043. Did any conversation take place between 
you and him, in which he suggested his being recom- 
pensed in any way ? — He never did. 

12044. Do you know Cornelius Carroll?— Con 
Carroll ? Yes. 

12045. Is he a sergeant in the Tipperary Light In- 
fantry? — That is another — James Carroll. He is a 
sergeant in the Tipperary Light Infantry. 

12046. You are an officer in that regiment? — Yes; 
I asked him to vote, and he promised me. 

12047. You say that nothing whatever occurred 
between you and Carroll? — Nothing whatever. The 
moment I asked him to vote for Mr. O’Beime he 
said he would. 

12048. You say also you asked Cornelius Carroll? 
— Yes, and he said he would. 

12049. Did anything take place between you? — 
Nothing at all in the way of money. 

12050. You told us that Mr. O’Beirne told you his 
election in 1865 cost him £2,500? — He did. 

12051. Did he tell you how much his election in 
1868 cost? — He never did; I believe myself it cost 
him very little. 

• 12052. Now, Captain Graham, as you are a resident 

in Cashel, and as our duty is to inquire into corrupt 
practices generally with reference to the Borough, you 
must have a considerable knowledge of it. I ask you 
if you can assist us with any further evidence ? — Not, 
except from hearsay. I believe every person that 
voted for Mr. O’Beime voted for him neither getting 
it, nor expecting it ; that is my belief. 

12053. I presume you know that this transaction of 


Foley’s was a corrupt transaction? — I had no know- 
ledge of it whatever, nor at the time did I even think 
who Foley was. 

1 2054. So you told me. You know now that it was ? 
— I know now that he was a voter. 

12055. And that Mr. O’Beirne was paying this bill 
for him immediately before the election ? — Yes, I know 
that ; but whether Mr. O’Beime gave the money, or 
where he got it, I don’t know. 

12056. Except that Foley swore that Mr. O’Beime 
paid it for him ? — 1 did not see Foley afterwards. 

1 2057. Do you knowanything of any other payment 
made by Mr. O’Beime during the election? — The only 
payment I saw made or knew of his making was Mrs. 
Bourke’s ; I was in the room with him at the time. 
She is a widow, living in the Main-street. He handed 
her a cheque for, I think, £52, or £50. 

12058. In your presence? — In my presence. I was 
sitting at the table with him ; he said, “ Here Graham 
look at that,” and it was handed to Mrs. Bourke. 

12059. What was that for? — She made some claim 
for clothes Mr. Johnson bought from her in '65, and 
some losses she was put to by her husband having left 
the town on a trial. In fact she often spoke to me 
about it. 

12060. I understand she was a widow then? — She 
was. 

12061. Has she friends or relatives here?— I do not 
believe she has ; I think she is a stranger in this town. 

12062. Has she no connexion of herelf or of her 
husband a voter? — I do not think she has; I think 
she is a stranger. 

12063. You do not know of her having any relatives 
or connexion of hers, or her husband, here ? — I do not. 

12064. You say this £52 was for a former trans- 
action ? — So she claimed it. 

12065. We have ascertained here that some man 
named Mologhney was paid £25 ? — So I heard. 

12066. Do you know anything of that? — I do not, 
beyond what he swore. 

12067. Do you say Mrs. Bourke’s payment is the 
only payment you know of?— Mrs. Bourke’s and taking 
up Foley’s bill. 

12068. Are they the only payments you know? 
— The only payments I knew Mr. O’Beime to make. 

12069. Do not confine yourself to anythingyou know 
to have been at all questionable, because we are obliged 
to seek by devious ways for our information here, and 
if you tell us anything we may be able to trace it fur- 
ther ? — I want now to tell you of moneys I knew of 
beyond those, none of which you asked me about. Pre- 
vious to Mr. O’Beirne’s coming to Gashel Mr. Grace 
told me he had written to him that it was necessary 
to take a hotel. I said, “you ought.” He said, “I 
should not like to take it without having money.” I 
said, “pay it yourself,” and he said he would not; I 
said, “ I will give it to you,” and I did in a day or two 
after hand him £50 to take a hotel. 

12070. Was that for the purpose of taking Dunne’s 
hotel ? — Yes, it was. Then in a day or two after, he 
may have met me at the time, but I did not then go to 
him ; but in two or three days after I ga ve him two or 
three other sums. He said he was anxious to pay £25 
to Dr. Molonej', £19 to Mrs. Hanley, mother of Michael 
Hanley, who is- dead ; £15 to Keeffe. These were sums 
lie said he had written to Mr. O’Beime for and did not 
get. He returned me the £15 for Keeffe shortly after, 
inasmuch as Mr. O’Beirne himself had sent it to 
Keeffe. 

12071. Keeffe is not a voter? — He is a man that 
manages mobs — the mob’s man. 

12072. When was the twenty-five to Dr. Moloney 
paid ? — I don’t know when Mr. Grace paid it ; but I 
handed it to Mr. Grace long before Mr. O’Beime came. 

12073. When you say “long before,” was it many 
weeks? — Weeks, or a month, perhaps. 

12074. Was it after you came to Cashel? — It was 
when I was living at Maryville. 

12075. Was it in the month of September ? — I think 
it was ; I think that was the month. 
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1207G. At any rate it was either August or Septem- 
ber? — September, I think. 

12077. Did Mr. Grace tell you what the £25 was 
paid to Doctor Moloney for? — Yes, as a doctor. 

12078. Was it arrears of salary? — Arrears of salary 
Mr. O’Beirne promised to pay him. 

12079. Did Mr. Grace tell you that Dr. Moloney 
had applied to him for it?— You said something about 
its being in arrear? — He gave me to understand it was 
talked about. 

12080. By whom did you understand it was talked 
about? — I could not say it was Dr. Moloney. 

12081. Did he give you to understand it was a 
necessary payment to be made for Mr. O’Beime ? — He 
did. In fact lie told me that he had written to Mr. 
O’Beime to say the thing ought to be paid. 

12082. And you understood the danger was that 
Dr. Moloney’s vote would be lost unless that was paid ? 

It would not. You will leam that of Dr. Moloney. 

12083. Is not that the natural inference you would 
understand from Mr. Grace’s manner and language?— 
That he would be annoyed with Mr. O’Beirne if he did 
not get the money. 

12084. An d annoyances at election times are far 
more numerous than at other times. You thought his 
annoyance might possibly take that direction? — It 
might, sir. 

12085. Did Mr. Grace talk to you as to the selection 
of a hotel ? — He did ; he talked about hotels, and ad- 
vised Dunne’s; and I advised Dunne’s also. 

12086. Mr. Dunne had been an opponent of Mr. 
O’Beime on former occasions ? — He had, in Lanigan’s 
time. 

12087. And he was, I understand, the only one of the 
three hotel-keepers in Cashel who had a vote? — Oh, 
yes. At that time Corcoran was dead, I believe. 

12088. Were any of these reasons mentioned? — I 
couldn’t tell ; I don’t recollect. I believe Mr. Dunne 
was a man very much respected here in town. 

12089. Do you recollect any other payments?— The 
only payment, I think, was the £83 cheque between 
Mr. O’Beime and me. 

12090. That was subsequent to the election?— It 
was. 

12091. And it was only settling up a balance ?— Yes. 
12092. Of course in those questions I asked you 
about payments, you would have included, if you knew 
of them, any cheques of Mr. O’Beime that you had 
seen? — Oh, yes. 


12093. And you never saw any except this cheque 
for £30 that you got yourself and applied in the way 
you have told us ?— -Just so. 

12094. , Mr. 'Griffin. — You never lent any money 
to Ryan and Mumane before ? — Never. 

12095. The bill was a three-months’ bill and passed 
in September? — It was, to the best of my recollection ; 
it was a three-months’ bill. 

12096. It was paid some time before the election ? 
—It was. 

12097. Were you surprised at being paid before the 
bill was due ? — I was not ; I was very glad to get it. 

12098. Did you know at the time, or did you hear 
that they had let their house to Mr. Munster’s party ? 
— No, I did not. 

12099. How did the payment of the money occur? 
— Ryan handed me the amount of it. 

12100. Did he say why he did so ? — No ; he asked 
me for his bill and I gave it to him. 

12101. Where did that occur ? — To the best of my 
recollection it was in my lodgings. 

12102. Has it ever occurred to you in your ex 
perience that persons to whom you had lent money 
paid it before it was due ? — It is not always so ; it is 
not generally so. 

12103. Have you known an instance before of per 
sons anxious for money paying six weeks before the 
bill became due ? — I must have met an instance ; I 
have a good deal of experience in bills. 

12104. You were his friend?— I was not. 

12105. You were under the impression that they 
wanted the money when you gave it? — Yes. 

12106. Did it excite no surprise that they should 
have suddenly acquired funds ? — No, not at all ; it is 
not at all surprising here where people are dealing in 
cattle, and one thing .or another. 

12107. Mr. Ryan did not deal in cattle? — He is a 
farmer, I believe, as well as a publican. 

12108. Rvan asked his bill and said nothing more? 
—He asked his bill, and I gave it to him. 

12109. You had not heard at the time anything 
about his house being taken? — No, I had not. 

12110. Mr. Molloy. — When Mr. Close and his son 
were at Dunne’s that evening, did you say you would 
o-et him anything for voting for Mr. O’Beirne ?— Not 
the slightest ; I looked upon him as Mr. O’Beirne s 
supporter. 


T wejjtth Hat . 

October 16. 
Captain Joint 
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Kennedy, were called but did not appeal. 


12111. Look at that entry which you gave mo on 
your direct examination, respecting the name of a man 
not known, to whom you gave £35 at Corcoran s hotel 
by Patrick Cunningham’s order ? — Not named. 

12112. Not named ; very well. Now do you see 
that you have there the observation “ pocket ?” — Yes. 

12113. I asked you at the time if you knew what 
that meant, and you said you did not ? — I don’t re- 
collect. 

12114. Do you recollect that Edmond Stapleton was 
examined since? — Yes. 

12115. Did you hear him say that you put the 
money into his pocket? — I put the money into his 
pocket ! 

12116. Does your recollection now enable you to 
say if you did put the money into a man’s pocket ? 
There must be something or I wouldn’t have remarked 


it. 


12117. Do you see on the same entry that you 
the letters E. S. T., it looks like E. K., but looking 
at it closely you mil see it is E. St. ? — Yes. 

12118. Does that stand for Edmond Stapleton ? — I 
consider it does now. 


Luke Larkin recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, Q,c. 

12119. You heard Stapleton swear you put the 
money into his pocket ? — I did. „ , 

12120. You have an entry there “E. St., and 
you have the word “ pocket ” written down ? — I must 
have inquired about the name afterwards. ^ 

12121. Does that enable you to say that Edmond 
Stapleton was the man that received it ? Do you tlunk 
he is the man?— I think he is the man. I didnt 
know any man, but if a man told me 

12122. I am afraid you have not been very accurate 
in this rather rude book ?— Sure I told your worship 
in the first instance that it wasn’t accurate. ; that 1 
only sketched it from remarks from time to time. 

12123. Mr. Molloy.— Could you have given ary 
moneyto any one but to those people ? I hadn’t it 
your worship. 

12124. Could you have got money that you cud not 
enter here?— No; I got no money but what was 
entered ; but there was an error m the account after- 
wards, which there may be a correcter account than 
that appeared. t „ _ _ , . , 

12125. What do you mean by that? — I mean 1 atrick 
Laffan when he comes forward perhaps will have a more 


u have 
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Twelfth Day. 

October 16. 
Luke Larkin. 


correct account ?— I said in the first instance I didn’t 
consider it a correct account ; that I only sketched itfrom 
hearsay. I didn’t swear to it being a correct account. 

12126. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Looking at that page 
headed 17 th November, do you see that in the dis- 
bursements you have brought up at the top £215? — 
Yes. 

12127. And the tot £465 ?— Yes. 

12128. Tot that up again ? — The tot is correct leav- 
ing out that £30 to Patrick Croagh. 

12129. Your tot is £30 short there ? — I didn’t take 
that into account I suppose, until the whole would be 
paid. 

12130. What did you do with the second half notes 1 
— I think I gave them to Cunningham. 

12131. Did you count the second half notes as part 
of the £45 that you gave back? Do you not recollect 
telling me that you gave back to Cunningham £45 ? — 
I did your worship. 

12132, Was any portion of that £45 made up of the 
half notes of the £30 ? — In order to make a calculation 
of it in one word, any error that was in this was settled 
by me and Cunningham and Patrick Laffan, and they 
have a correct account of all the money between them, 
which I returned to them. 

12133. Did they take it down in writing? — Yes; 
I handed to them. 

12134. Who took it down in writing? — I wrote it 
out for them, and all that was settled after. 

12135. Where? — At Tempi em ore after the election. 
I gave only a sketch. I didn’t think it a correct 
sketch in the first instance, so my affairs are all correct. 

12136. You seem to give your evidence very correctly, 
but what did you give back to Patrick Cunningham?— 
I gave back — I know the balance to Pat. Cunningham 
was between whatever he had on hands and whatever 
I gave him, was £45. 

12137. What do you mean by between whatever he 
had on hands? — He must have some money on hands 
that I returned, and that he got that money to give 
to others. That account closes up the whole of it. 

12138. Are you able to tell me now, when you were 
settling your accounts finally, how much actual cash, in 
notes and gold, you handed back — that remained in 
your possession the day you were settling ? — I can’t 
say that. 

12139. According to that book, can you say ? — This 
book is not correct your worship, and I said that the 
first day, it was not correct. 

12140. Do you think it is correct to this extent, that 
there is nothing entered down in it which you did not 
pay? You understand me now fully ? — I do. 

12141. Looking at the right-hand side of that book 
do you not think you paid every one of those moneys ? — 
I paid every one of these moneys, and I paid moneys ; 
this appears to have £35 more than I received ; and 
that must be £35 that I have handed to either Pat. 
Laffan or Pat. Cunningham, and they must have re- 
turned that back to me, and I held them accountable 
for it ; I held the men accountable who got it, and it 
must be that way the £35 occurred. 

12142. That is an intelligible explanation ? — But 
the correct account they hold it — one or the other 
of them. 

12143. Was Mr. Byrne presentatthe settlement at 
Templemore? — No, your worship, nor he knows nothing 
about the book or settlement, nor any money I 
paid, nor any transaction, nor I never talked to him 
about it, nor he never talked to me about it. 

12144. Except that you told him what you were 
doing here ? — I never told him what I was doing here. 

12145. He says you did ; that you paid at least one 
man here ? — Of course, but I never told him the whole 
transaction about notes or gold, or anything about it. 

12146. But you told him the work you were at here. 
Did you ever know or hear that there was any other 
man paying money in this way except yourself? — 
Never. 

12147. There are two Tom Loobys. I think you 
said yourself that you would be likely to recollect the 


old gentleman that was here alongside you ? — Really I 
couldn’t know one of them. Even that young man 
that came on the table, and that got the £70 from me 
as he stated ; I couldn’t know him. 

12148. Tom Looby is a more remarkable looking 
character than the young man is.. I want to know 
now did you ever hear that there was anyone else pay- 
ing money but yourself? — I think not, your worship. 

12149. You never heard anything at all about it? 
— No, I had no conversation with any person. 

12150. You heard old Luby say how the man was 
dressed that paid him the money ? — It might occur. 

12151. Are you quite sure that you never were 
dressed in that way ? — I positively swear that ; that 
coat of mine was never off at Coi-coran’s Hotel ; I never 
wore trousers, but breeches and leggings. I am quite 
sure I never slept one night in it ; nor changed my 
dress, nor didn’t disguise myself after the manner the 
people have i-epresented. I wore a small pocket- 
handkerchief on my neck. 

12152. Up to your mouth ? — Yes. 

12153. You wore it higher than you do now? — Oh, 
yes, I did. 

12154. And why did you do that? Was it in order 
that the people should not know you ? — I rather they 
wouldn’t. I rather I shouldn’t know them. 

12155. Did you not tell me you began to get ashamed 
of yoxxr position ? — I did, and I am ashamed of it now. 
I wouldn’t wish it for £50, ixor I didn’t know where I 
was coming. 

12156. So far as you could, I think, you have made 
amends, by telling all that you know. You seem in- 
clined to tell me the truth, and so far as your after 
conduct could make amends, you' are doing it. You 
did then put this handkerchief about your face for the 
purpose of pei-sons not being able to recognise you ? — 
I didn’t put it above my nose. 

12157. But you put it over your chin? — About 
my chin, that way ; it wouldn’t disguise me anyway 
from them. 

12158. Do you know who Michael Callaghan is at 
all ? — I know nothing of him — nothing. 

12159. That is the name in all these notes ? — Michael 
M'Carthy. 

12160. Mr. Griffin. — I suppose that book of yours 
is coiTect to this extent, that when you gave the “ half 
notes to Thomas Gleeson in trust for Croagh,” you 
gave the half notes to Gleeson before you gave them 
to the “ young man ?” — Which young man ? 

12161. Look at your book now; it is on the 17th ; 
there is some writing in pale ink at the top of the page ; 
you got another ink bottle for the second half of it ; 
do you see that ? — I do. 

12162. Do yoxx see that there is first the entry, 
“ Tom Gleeson in trust for Croagh,” in pale ink at the 
top ? — I do. 

12163. Do yoxx see next to that, “ half-notes for £30 
to a yoxxng man do yoxx see it ? — Yes, I do, sir. 

12164. What I want to know is this : seeing those 
written in theorder theyai-e in that book, can you tell me 
was the money to that young man paid after the moixey 
to Gleeson ? — I consider it is ; bxxt these half-notes 
were given to Gleeson, and the other half-notes, I may 
have given them to Cunningham afterwards, and called 
him the young man, and it then would not be placed 
to my account, for I see ’tis reserved on the top. 

12165. Mr. Waters, q.c. — It is not inclxxded in the 
tot? — No. 

12166. You did not bring that £30 into the tot? — 
I didn’t, yoxxr worship. 

12167. Mr. Molloy. — D o you recollect from me- 
mory how much money you paid on the polling day ? 
Could you withoxxt referring to the book tell from me- 
mory ? — I couldn’t, for I don’t recollect. 

12168. Did yoxx pay more than one ? — I couldn’t say. 

12169. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Tell me, did you wear 
your spectacles when you were making those entries 
in writing ? — Yes, your worship, I did; I can see very 
little without them. 

12170. 1 will leave you go home to-night. You are 
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bound to attend under a severe penalty. If I want 
vou the secretary will write to you. You must 
be here if required, no matter what your business is ; 
but I will not require you unless there is a necessity 
for your attendance. You will have to ask me for a 
certificate also ; therefore I must have the pleasure of 
seeing you again. If I hear nothing to alter my pre- 
sent opinion I will give you a certificate. I do not 


expect anything will arise to alter my opinion 1— There Twelfth Dat. 
will not, your worship. ■ OcUMr 16. 

12171. If I give it, the secretary can send it to you. 

I am very sorry you were engaged in such work 1— I Luke I.arkin. 
am very sorry myself, sir. I was taken unaware ; and 
were it not for that I would not be here, to be here work- 
ing for a man for nothing such a time. I was only a week 
working for a gentleman at an election, and I got £25. 


Patrick Griffm sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


12172. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 

For Mr. Munster, sir. 

12173. You got £30? — Yes, sir. 

12174. Where did you get it? — At Mr. Cunning- 

*^21 75^' Who told you to go there ? — I believe it was 
Pat. Cunningham, sir. 

12176. Was it with Pat. Cunningham you made the 
arrangement that it was £30 you were to get?— Ho 
brought me down there, and sent me up, and I got it. 

12177. With whom did you make the arrangement 
that you’ were to get £30?— By gor, I am not sure was 
it Cunningham or Pat. Laffan, sir. 

13178. But it was either one or the other ? — It was, 

Sir i2179. That was for your vote? — There was ne’er 
a word about votes. 

12180. What did you think it was for? — By gor, I 
don’t know. _ 

12181. Did you ever give any value for it ? — N ever, 

12182. Did you think it was for your vote? — There 
was ne’er a question of a vote asked of me. 

12183. Mr. Waters, q.c. — What did you take the 
money for ?— By gor, I took it, sir. 


12184. For what?— By gor, I can’t say, sir. 

12185. Answer me?— By gor, that was the object 
of it, sir, I suppose, but there was ne’er a word about 
a vote. . , 

12186. Mr. Molloy. — Did you get it without ask- 
ing what it was for?— I don’t know that, by gor. 

12187. Mr. Griffin. — When Pat. Laffan or Pat. 
Cunningham came to you, and you made the arrange- 
ment, what did they say to you? — They asked me 
would £30 do. r 

12188. What did you answer to that? — By gor, l 
don’t know, sir ; I took it at any rate. 

12189. Had you a vote in 1865 ?— No, sir. . 
12190. Mi-. Molloy. — Do you recollect what day 
you got it at Cunningham’s ? — No, sir. 

12191. Was it the day of the polling ?— It was not, 
sir ; I couldn’t say, sir, but I don’t think it was ; it 
was not. . , .in 

12192. Were you canvassed by Mr. O Beime s side s 

X was, sir ; by Mr. O’Beime in person ; he came to 

my house, but I wasn’t there. 

12193. What answer did he get?— By gor, I m not 
sure, sir ; I wasn’t there ; I wasn’t at home ; I m very 
seldom there to be at home. 


Patrick 

Griffin. 


Mrs. Mary Anne Watkins sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


12194. You are a daughter of Mr. Quirke?— Yes. 
12195. He had a vote in 1865?— He had. 

12196. He was canvassed in 1865 ? — He was. 

12197. For whom did he vote ?— I think Mr. 
O’Beirne. _ 

12198. Do you know how he voted in 1859 ? Did 
he vote for Lanigan ? — I was not here back in 59. 

12199. You had some conversation iu 1865 with 
your father about how he would vote? — No, not about 
how he would vote. , 

12200. Did any person propose to take your father s 
house in 1865? — I was never present at any arrange- 
ment between Mr. Quirke and anybody else. 

12201. But did you hear of the arrangement that 
was proposed to be made with your father ? I did, 

12202. What did you hear?— I heard that Mr. 
Johnson offered — -wanted to take hotel accommoda- 
tion from Mr. Quirke. He wanted to take two 
sitting-rooms and a bed-room during the entire time 
the election would be pending. 

12203. What was he to pay for that?— I think he 
offered fifty pounds. I think it was fifty . pounds he 
offered Mr. Quirke, and Mr. Quirke, I think, wanted 

12204. How much did he get? — I don’t know that 
he got anything. 

12205. Do you not know that he must have got 
something for deserting Mr. Lanigan? — I don’t know 
that he deserted Mr. Lanigan. 

12206. Did he not vote against him 1— Mr. Lanigan 
didn’t deserve better from him. 

12207. Do you not know that your father went 
out to Father John Ryan, and told him that he was 
wanted by his daughters to take seventy or seventy- 
five pounds for his house? — I heard Father John 
Ryan swore it, but I don’t know anything more than 
that about it. 

12208. Was your father’s house taken by Mr. 


l 1865?— It ’ 


Mrs. Mary 
ultimately taken by Mr. Watkins. 


Johnson 
Johnson. 

12209. It was taken? — It was. 

12210. Was it used?— I don’t think it was used 
afterwards, because I think it was Father John Ryan 
interrupted the negotiation that Mr. Quirke was 
makin" with Mr. Johnson, for the purpose of taking 
the place for Mr. Lanigan’s use ; that prevented Mr. 
O’Beime from using the place until one or two Sundays, 

I think, intervened. I think it was very early at the 
time of the election that Mr. Johnson came to negotiate 
with Mr. Quirke to take the place for hotel accommoda- 
tion ; that then he didn’t agree with him. I think that 
either Mr. Quirke didn’t like what Mr. Johnson offered 
and he would not finally agree with him It was 
pending then for some time ; then Father Ryan and 
Mr. Lanigan both came to Mr. Quirke. I don’t know 
what interview they had ; I wasn’t present, but Mr. 
Lanigan and Mr. Johnson, I think, had agreed with 
Mr. Quirke to take the house for a certain sum— how 
much it was I don’t know — and Father John Ryan 
and Mr. Lanigan induced him, I think, to reset it for 
a higher figure. 

1 2211. Do you know the sum ? — I do not. 

12212. Did you ever hear it? — I couldn’t saylever 
heard what it was. . 

12213. But you say the house was taken m looo . 

12214. By Mr. O’Beirne ?— By Mr. O Ben-ne. 

12215. How much did he pay ? — I don’t know. 

12216. It was never used? — I can’t recollect it was 

US< 12217. You do not know what your father got for 
his vote in 1865? — I don’t know; he got — he got 
nothing for his vote in ’65. 

12218. But for the house?— I don t know ; he can 

tell you; he is in court, I believe. _ . , 

12219. For whom did he vote at the last election f 
—I believe for Mr. Munster. 

2 H 
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Twelfth Day. 1 2220. He did a considerable amount of printing for 

—— . Mr. O’Beirne ? — He did. 

Oct ober Hi. 12221. How much did he get for the printing ?— It 
Mrs. Mary was previous to the last election that Mr. O’Beime 
Anne paid him his printing bill. 

Watkins. 12222. Do you know how much he paid him? — I 

think I heard something over thirty pounds ; I can’t 
really tell you. 

12223. Do you know how soon it was before the 
election ? — It was some time in October ; I wasn’t in 
Cashel at the time. I was in Dublin. 

12224. Some time in October? — I think so, for I 
was in Dublin in October, and while I was there Mr. 
O’Beirne came to Cashel, and then paid the bill he had 
been applied to for a great many times. 

12225. Was he paid for the printing at the last 
election ? — I think he was not. 

12226. Was his house taken for the last election ?■ — 
No, sir, it was not. 


12227. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did I not understand 1 
you to say, Mis. Watkins, that the arrangement to 
take your father’s house at the election of 1865 was 
ultimately broken off, and that your father got nothing 
for it — do you say that, or do you say that it was 
ultimately kept and taken by Mr. O’Beirne ? — It was 
taken by Mr. O’Beime. 

12228. Ultimately? — Ultimately it was taken by- 
Mr. O’Beime. 

12229. And paid for by him ? — I expect it was. I 
don’t know about the payment. 

12230. Did you never hear what he paid ? — I did. 

12231. How much? — I heard Mr. Johnson, not 
Mr. O’Beime, agreed to give Mr. Quirke £60. I know 
nothing of what the amount is but to hear it. 

12232. Did you hear it was £75 not £60 ? — I did 


Mathew 


Mathew Dwyer of Friar-street sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


12233. You are not a voter, I believe ? — No. 

12234. You were canvassing at the last election, I 
believe ? — No. 

12235. Along with Patrick Cunningham ? — No. 

12236. Were you going about with Pat. Cunning- 
ham ? — No ; I was a messenger, sir. 

12237. Where did you take the money? — Through 
the Commons of Cashel, sir,' to all voters. 

12238. Do you know Pat. Kennedy ? — I do. 

12239. Did you ever take a message to him ?— Yes. 

12240. Do you know what was in it ? — No. 

12241. What was it like? — I was told what was in 
it, but I didn’t know. 

12242. You did not open it I suppose ? — No. 

12243. What were you told was in it ? — I was told 
forty pounds, half notes. 

12244. Did you take any other messages like that ? 
— Not to my knowledge. 

12245. Did you get any letters to take to anybody 
else ? — No. 

12246. Do you know of any other message sent to 
anybody ? — No. 

12247. You say you used to be going out to the 
Commons with messages ? — Yes, sir, all letters. 

12248. Who gave you the letter that you gave to 
Kennedy ? — A man at Mrs. Corcoran’s. 

12249. What room in the house was the man in? — 
Second landing, in the room on the left hand side. 

12250. Would you know the man if you saw him 
again?— No. 

12251. Who took you up to him? — I went myself. 
I was told by Pat. Cunningham to go up, sir. 

12252. Did you sign a bill ? — No. 

12253. Do you remember what day it was, or how 
long before the election ? — About a week or a few days 
before the election, sir. 

12254. Do you remember what day of the week it 
was ?— No, I do not, sir. 

12255. How did he give you the notes ? — In an en- 
velope. 

12256. Did he put them in an envelope? — Yes, 
sealed, closed. 


12257. Did you see him putting the notes into the 
envelope ? — No. 

12258. Had he the envelope made up before you 
went in ? — Yes, and he told me there was forty pounds, 
half notes, in that. 

12259. Who told you that? — The man in Corco- 
ran’s hotel, sir. 

12260. Did he tell you what to do with them? — He 
gave them to me and said there was forty pounds, half 
notes, in them. The superscription was overheaded he 
said to Pat. Kennedy. 

12261. Did you give them to Pat. Kennedy? — I 
did. 

12262. Did y ou go straight out to give them to him ? 
— Straight. 

12263. Do you not know of any message at all like 
that to Kennedy' being given to the Commoners ? — Not 
to my knowledge. 

12264. You did not take any letters at all there? 
— Yes, I did, sir. 

12265. To whom ? — Every voter in the Comm6ns. 

12266. Do you know what was in those letters? — 
No ; sealed letters. 

12267. From whom did you get them ? — I got them 
on the table that’s in the sitting-room. 

12268. Do you know if anybody got money at all 
at the last election ? — No, only what I heard during 
the inquiry now, sir ; that is all I know about it. 

Mr. Munster. — I was desirous of asking if you 
would want the attendance of Miss Sterne. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — I should think so. 

Mr. Munster. — My term in the house I am in ex- 
pires to-morrow. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — What do you wish to say ? 

Mr. Munster . — I am desirous of saying that the 
term of the house I have got expires to-morrow. I be- 
lieve the dean is desirous of having it as a school 
opened very shortly. In the absence of making pro- 
vision with him, if you think you would want her I 
can make arrangements. 


Nicholas 

Mansergh. 


Nicholas Mansergh tenders himself, and 

12269. Now, Mr. Mansergh, what have you to 
say ? — I know nothing more than I voted for Mr. 
O’Beime. 

12270. Is that all ? You need not tell me that, be- 
cause I knew it before ? — Am X discharged ? 

12271. No; not yet. Now, as you are there, I will 
put a few questions to you. I believe you voted in 
1865?— I did. 

12272. How much did you get in 1865 ?■ — Nothing. 

12273. Or after it?— Never. 

12274. Never at all? — Never. 


is sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

12275. Dearme! Youarequitesureofthat? — Certain. 

12276. For whom did you vote in 1865 ? — For 
O’Beirne ; and for him twice — before then Hemphill. 

12277. For Hemphill twice ? — Hemphill twice and 
O’Beirne twice. 

12278. Mr. Griffin.— D id you vote twice at the 
same election? — No, sir; how could I do that? I 
voted twice for Hemphill and twice for O’Beirne. 

12279. Mr. Waters, q.c. — As you came to give 
evidence I expected you would give some ? — I have 
nothing to say, sir. 
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12280. Then why did you come? — Feeling that you 
would be sending a bailiff after me. 

12281. If you are so perfectly pure you ought to be 
above suspicion ? — I am so perfectly pure that I don’t 
much mind how you insinuate. 

12282. I do not insinuate ? — You may insinuate as 
much as you like. 

12283. Mr. Griffin. — Y ou seem to insinuate that 
we have some grounds for summoning you ? — No ; but 
the neigliboui'S are talking. 

12284. What did the neighbours say? — They said 
I ought to be here, but I wasn’t here. 

12285. Do the neighbours say you got anything at 
all 1 — I don’t know about neighbours. Now, you three 
wigs together, put them together. I told you out every- 
thing, and you can't get no more out of me. 

12286. Do you know anything else ? — No ; I voted 
twice for Hemphill, and would again. 

12287. You did not happen to sign a bill in 1865 ? 
No, indeed ; and if it is in existence bring it up. 

12288. Mr. Molloy. — Did you ever get anything 
on account of the last election ?— No. 

12289. From any person ? — No. 

12290. Before or after did you get anything ? — No ; 
nor never expected it. 

12291. Whom were you acting as agent for? — For 
nobody ; nor wouldn’t pondescend to be agent for you, 
sir. 

Ig292. Mr. Waters, q.c. — W e are sometimes 
obliged, very much against our inclination, to be ex- 
ceedingly severe, and to require persons to recollect 
they are in a court of justice ? — I beg your pardon, 
gentlemen. 

12293. And giving evidence under the solemn obli- 
gation of an oath, I believe you are giving it truly ; 
but you must always recollect the solemn obligation 
you are under, and preserve great decorum? — I do 
again submit to your judgment that I was out of bounds 
in the way I disrespected- this gentleman. I know I 
was out of bounds. 

12294. Mr. Molloy. — Did you get any money or 
cheque on account of the last election ? — They sent me 
a £5 retainer. 

12295. Now, was not that something to tell us 
when you came up- on the table ? — They sent it to me. 
I didn’t think I should confess myself to you that way, 
because they sent it without being asking them to send 
it to me. * 

12296. What did you do with that cheque? — Sent 
it back to them after three horn's. 

12297. To whom ?— To those who handed it to me. 

12298. Who handed it to you? — Pat. Laffan. 

12299. And you kept it three hours ?— 1 Three hours. 


12300. Was it a cheque ? — A cheque, and it was so Twelfth Dav. 
badly written you couldn’t know what there was in it. October jg 

12301. Did you keep it for three hours? — At seven 

o’clock in the morning they brought it ; I kept it three Nicholas 
hours, not wishing myself to be a servant to go back Mansergh. 
with it ; I sent it by my man back. , 

12302. Did you keep it three hours to discover what 
the cheque was ? — Not a bit ; I could see that as plain 
as I can see the wig on you this minute. 

12303. Mr. Waters, q.c. — N ow, remember? — I 
remember evei-ything I am saying to you. 

12304. Mr. Molloy. — Did Pat Laffan give you 
this cheque into your own hands ? — He did. 

12305. Did you see what it was when you got it? — 

I did. 

12306. Who signed it ? — I don’t know. 

12307. What did he say to you ? — He gave it to me 
near an old sentry-box inside my garden gate, and he 
handed it to me and said, “ there’s that for you.” As 
soon as he went away I looked at it, and the writing 
was so bad I couldn’t see more ; I kept it in my pocket 
three or four hours, and sent it by my man to .this 
gentleman here [points to Mr. Michael J . Laffan] ; 
and this gentleman here wouldn’t accept of it, because 
it wasn’t for him. 

12308. Why did you not call after him when he 
gave it to you to come and take it back? — Why, he 
ran away so fast from me you couldn’t see no more 
than you would see the telegraph -wire. Now, would 
you ask me fairly, Mr. Commissioner, why did he came 
to me? 

12309. Mi-.Waters, q.c. — T hat is for us to consider. 

12310. Mr. Molloy. — Had you no communication 
with him previously ? — Not the slightest. 

12311. Had you promised Mr. O’Beirne to vote for 
him before ? — Yes ; I was, I believe, the first man who 
offered him — who went up to his hotel and said I 
would vote for him ; and I will, tell you why ; three 
months or two months before I asked some persons in 
Cashel to see would they join me to get up — to see 
would they, from Mr. O’Beirne’s good a.cts heretofore 
— would they pledge themselves to vote for him 
without expense. 

12312. Before you got the cheque was it well known, 
in Cashel that you intended to vote for Mr. O’Beirne ? 

— Oh, it is well known, sir. 

12313. Did any person canvass you on Mr. Munster’s 
behalf ? — Yes. 

12314. What did you tell them? — That I would 
vote with Mr. O’Beirne. 

12315. Who canvassed you for Mr. Munster? — 

That man first [points to Mr. Michael J . Laffan]. 

[Adjourned.] 


THIRTEENTH DAY. 

Monday, October 18, 1869. 


Thikteentb 
October 18. 


Mr. Patrick Laffan sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


12316. Mr. Laffan, you are a brother of Mr. Michael 
Laffan who was the conducting agent of Mr. Munster ? 
—Yes. 

12317. When were you in Cashel last, Mr. Laffan? 
— I was in Cashel last November. 

12318. Have you been since then living in Dublin ? 
— No, not entirely. 

12319. What is the last time at which you have 
been in Dublin before the beginning of this Commis- 
sion ? — I left Dublin the 1st of October. 

12320. The 1st of October? — The 1st of October. 

12321. Were you aware, Mr. Laffan, that you were 
sought for as a witness to attend before this Commis- 
sion ? — At that time I was not aware, but I anticipated 
that I would be. 

12322. And am I to assume then that you mean to 
say you went away for the purpose of not appearing ? 
— Yes, I went away for the purpose of not being 
examined. 


12323. When did you first become aware that you a an ‘ 
were sought for as a witness ? I presume you read 
the reports of the proceedings here? — Well, I cannot 
exactly tell you that; but on reading the papers I 
have seen that my brother was asked about me ; I got 
a letter from my landlady in Dublin, who said that a 
young man had been there looking for me. 

12324. Where did you get that? — In Drogheda. 

12325. Were you in Drogheda then ? — Not all that 
time ; my address there having become known I went 
to Liverpool. 

12326. Was any of your family aware of your ad- 
dress l My brother in Dublin was aware of my address 

in Drogheda. It was in consequence of that that I 
went to Liverpool. 

12327. I am glad for your own sake that you have 
appeared at last. You understand the position that 
yon stand in now with reference to the proceedings at 
the last election ; and also, I presume, you read of 
2 H 2 
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Thirteenth 

Day. 

October 18. 

Mr. Patrick 
La flan 


wliat I have said more than once from the bench here 
of our power of giving certificates, and the effect of 
those certificates ? — Yes. 

12328. I presume you have seen that the giving or 
withholding a certificate is entirely optional with us, 
and that we will exercise our option only on judging 
the candour with which the witness tells everything 
he knows before us. And bearing that in mind, know- 
ing that before you have come here, I presume, to tell us 
everything you know with reference to the last elec- 
tion. And now I preface my examination of you by 
saying that you are not to take any question put to 
you, that you are not to answer it merely according to 
the words, but in the spirit in which the question is 
put, and not merely technically. Now, Mr. Laffan, 
we have heard that Larkin was engaged here for the 
distribution of money amongst the voters, and that he 
was supplied with money by you and Patrick Cunning- 
ham. I want to know now have you an account of all the 
money you received with reference to the election, 
and an account of its disbursement ?• — I have. 

12329. Will you produce them, if you please ?— 
[Witness hands in a document.] At one side you will 
see the names of those who received money ; and on 
the other the amount of money which I received, and 
other ways in which a portion of it was spent. 

12330. I think you are in error here. You have 
given me here only the disbursements ? — Oh, yes ; but 
I just put down the whole of the amount I received. 
I expected you would ask me how I received it. If 
you wish I will do that for you. 

12331. How much did you receive altogether? — 
Altogether I received LI, 250. That is, exclusive of 
some small sums I received in the beginning from my 
brother, and which I have spent paying car-drivers and 
some things of that kind. 

12332. This sum of £1,250, then, you give me as 
the money you received and distributed for the pur- 
pose of bribing voters ? — That is the sum I received, 
but all that has not been so distributed. There is a 
certain portion which is chargeable to me, and there 
are portions which have gone in other ways. 

12333. How much did you receive from your brother 
besides that £1,250 ? — Well, I cannot exactly 
tell you the amount of it, but I think about £50 or 
£60. I have here a bill £63, and a number of small 
things paid from time to time. 

12334. From whom did you receive the £1,250? — 
I received it from different — not from the same persons ; 
I did not receive it all from the same person. 

12335. I want the persons from whom you received 
it, and the dates, and the order in which you received 
it? — I can give you the dates; but I must preface 
that by saying that after we gave the £5 retainers, 


and they would take no more of them, it was proposed 
by some gentleman to give £10 retainers instead of 
£5, to induce them to become agents. Mr. Leahy 
urged me to give £10 retainers. I told him I did not 
think I would be able to make them take them, as 
they had seen the notice from Mr. Grace advising them 
not to take them ; but he seemed very anxious to have 
it done. 

12336. You have not given me an account of the 
moneys you have received? — I am coming to it. I 
had no money to give these £10 retainers, and Mr. 
Edmond Leahy one morning gave me £100 ; I think 
that is on the 11th October — I think that was the first. 

12337. How did he give you the sum of £100 — 
was it in cash ? — He gave it to me in notes. 

12338. I meant tliatfyou should make a distinction 
between cheques and notes. I infer that you got it in 
“ cash,” we will call it ? — Just so. 

12339. What was the next sum you got? — I got 
two sums, I think, of £50, and two sums more of 
£100. I cannot be 

12340. From whom did you get these? — From Mr. 
Leahy. At all events between the 11th and 15th I 
got £350 in notes that way. 

12341. Does that include the first £100? — It does, 
putting them altogether. 

12342. Then from the lltli to the 15th you received 
£250 in addition to the £100 you already told me?— 
Yes. 

12343. Have you no account any where of the times 
at which you received this money? — There is one 
£100 I have not an account of. I used get them at 
Corcoran’s hotel, and places I hadn’t an opportunity 
of writing it down, but I have the £250. He used 
give me money — a bundle of notes at Corcoran’s hotel, 
where there would be a number of people, and he never 
told me when giving it what sum. Afterwards when I 
had an opportunity I counted them, and entered it 
down. 

12344. Where did you enter this? — In a memo- 
randum book. 

12345; Where is it ? — I haven’t it about me. 

12346. What did you do with it? — I have it in my 
house, I think. 

12347. You must get it? — I will get it. 

12348. Perhaps your brother can procure it if 
you tell him where it is : are there any other docu- 
ments you have not brought to court that you used 
on the occasion of the election? — I think the only 
documents are some letters of Mr. Leahy. 

12349. These are cei-tainly essential and I wish to 
see them also. Go and get them and be prepared to 
answer me when you come back that you have brought 
everthing you have ? — Yes. 


Patrick 

Kennedy. 


Patrick Kennedy sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


12350. You received a letter from Matthew Dwyer ? 
— Yes, sir. 

12351. And that letter contained some money, I 
believe ? — It did. 

12352. How much money did it contain? — Forty 
pounds, half notes. 

12353. Was there any letter inside in the parcel ? — 
No, sir. 

12354. It contained merely the notes of the £40 ? 
— Yes, sir. 

12355. Was that £40 given to you for your vote ? 
— I was not asked that question. 

12356. I ask you the question? — Well, I know. 

12357. You hear me asking the question ? — Well, I 
do, sir. 

12358. Was it for your vote?— No; but Patrick 
Cunningham came to me the night before, about ten 
o’clock. He asked me would I let my house and I 
told him I would. 

1 2359. What night was that ? — The night before the 
polling, between nine and ten o’clock at night. 

11360. You told him you would? — Yes, sir. 


12361. Tell me all that took place between you that 
night? — Nothing happened between us. I told him 
the sum I required for my house. 

12362. How much did you ask ? — £40. 

12363. Well ? — He said he would communicate that 
— to whom he didn’t say, nor I didn’t ask him. 

12364. He said he would communicate it? — Yes. 

12365. You understood what asking you to let 
your house meant, of course ? — I did, sir. 

12366. You understood it meant that you were to 
give your vote for Mr. Munster? — Well, I suppose so. 

12367. And the £40 you got the next day was m 
pursuance of that arrangenicnt made with Cunning- 
ham ? — Well, it was, sir. Then I couldn’t be sure 
whether I was to get them or not. 

12368. But you are sure that you did get them 
though ? — Oh, yes. 

12369. And I see it was in furtherance of an arrange- 
ment you made with Cunningham the night before 
— Yes. . 

12370. For whom did you vote at the election f 
For Mr. Munster. 
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12371. Were you a voter in 1865 ? — Yes. 

12372. For whom did you vote in 1865 ? Eor Mr. 

J°12373. Had you been canvassed at that election by 
anyone on behalf of Mr. O’Beime?— -No ; but just— 
by no person unless by Mr. O’Beirne himself when he 
was going around to the voters. 

12371- What answer did you give him. -Uicl you 
sav you were promised, or had not made up your mind, 
or would not vote for him 1— No, but I told him the 
polling day would tell who I would vote for. 

1 12375. Did you say anything to him about letting 
your house? — I didnt. . , 

12376. Did you say anything to any of Mr . O Ben-ne s 
friends about letting your house ? — No, I did not, nor 
they to me either. . , , 

12377 At the time that Mr. 0 Beirne asked you, 
and that you said the polling day would show for 
whom you would vote, had you your mind made up i 
— Yes, I had. 

12378. For whom? — For Mr. Munster. 

12379. Why did you not tell that to Mr. 0 Beirne ? 
Do you hear me ? — I do, sir. 

12380. Then answer the question : Why did you 
not tell that to Mr. O’Beirne 1 — By gor I don t know, 
sir ; Mr. O’Beirne, when he came in, didn t remain one 

ml 12381. At the time Mr. O’Beime called on you, 
had you made any arrangement about your house ?— 

^12382. Had you a talk with anyone about your 

house? — No. . 

12383. Had you promised anyone to vote tor lui. 
Munster? — I had not. , , „ 

12384. By whom had you been canvassed on Delian 
of Mr. Munster ? — I wasn’t canvassed by any person 
until the night Patsy Cunningham came to me. 

12385. Until Patsy Cunningham called ' — yes, mi. 
Munster went around himself. I was influenced by 
Captain Byrne. He called on my people-m-law in 
Templemore, and they influenced me to vote for Mr. 
Munster. . ~ T 

12386. That is Captain Dudley Byme ? xes. 
12387. Did you receive letters from your people-m- 
law, or did they come?— No, I received aletterfromtliem. 

1 2388. What did they say in the letter ?— That they 
wished I would vote for Mr. Munster. 


12389. Did they say you would get any remunera- Tm £™ ESTn 

tion? — -No. . 

12390. How long before the polling was it that you October 18. 
got the letter from your people-in-law in Templemore? patr _~ 

— A month or so. Kennedy. 

12391. Did anybody canvass you then onbehalt oi 
Mr. Munster for that month before the election, be- 
cause we have heard here that men were canvassed ten 
times a day?— I believe Mr. Pat Laffan came to me 
once or twice. 

J 2392. That is, after you got the letter from your 
people-in-law ? — I couldn’t say was it before or after. 

12393. Did you tell Mr. Laffan that you had made 
up your mind to vote for Mr. Munster ? — No, I did not. 

12394. Why did you not — now tell me the truth ? 

Bedad, I couldn’t tell you, sir. 

12395. Did you tell Mr. Laffan that you expected 
something for your vote? — Well, I didn’t tell him; 
but I suppose he knew what was in our minds. 

12396. Did you write it, or make signs to him ?— 

I didn’t. 

12397. You must have said something that led him 
to believe it, for he would not pay you £40, 1 suppose, 
if he knew you were going to vote for Mr. Munster. 

What did you tell him that led him to believe you 
required money for your vote ? — I don’t know that I 
told him anything. 

12398. Did you not tell me he understood that you 
wanted it ; that it was in the minds of both of you. 

Recollect that the candour of your answering is wliat 
will entitle you to a certificate. Tell me what was it 
you said to Mr. Laffan that made him know you 
wanted money for your vote? Did you say something 
that led him to believe you wanted money for your 
vote?— Well, I gave him to understand, I suppose, 
that I did. 

12399. Are you not able to tell me better than 
that ? Do you not recollect anything of what you said ? 

Did you ask if there was any money going, or did yoii 
ask what they were paying for houses, or anything ot 
that kind?— I didn’t, sir. 

12400. Then all you can tell me is that you led 
him, by your conversation, to believe that you wanted 
money? — Yes, sir. , x 

12401. Did you get any money in 1865 ? — No, sir. 

12402.' For your house, or otherwise? — No, sir. 


John QuirJce sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


John Quirke. 


12403. 1 ' ™“ 1 '‘ 

°’l2«4 e : 

connexion with the election of 1865, or ennnng out of taken “** ',^5, “j 


connexion witn me eieomm w 

it?— I got nothing but what I got for my lodgings and 
house. . 

12405. That is exactly what I want to know !— i 
got £60. 

12406. £60?— Yes. 


Ken Wiac year au an. 

12414. In 1857 who had them?— Mr. Lamgan. 
12415. What did Mr. Lanigan pay for them inl857? 

I think that is the year he stopped at my house. I 

am not certain, but I know he had them, and he was 
defeated this year that I say, and I didn’t charge him. 


1 rr A ; 6M. xr defeated this year tnaa x say, mui mua. 

12406. £60 1 — Yes. . , r i hi. xi, ru..-, to invself l so I didnt charge him 

Sffi- SJi forfc rooms, only wtat nccommod.tion he got. 

12408. Did anyone lodge in tjiem !— no, tnere H , „ for ^ sacIl „ diet. 


didn’t. 

12409. And no use was made of your house 
there wasn’t. 


12410. Who was it that took them from you 
J ohnson. 


He paid for that, such as diet. 

12416. How much did you get ? — I got £0 j. lie 
lodged and had a lot of his friends dining there, and for 
I charged him nothing for the committee rooms, 


tanding in the place. . ._ . , 

12417. Did anyone hire your rooms m lobb, the last 


only some three or four pounds, or something for 

12411. How long before the election did lie take stiffding ‘Didmyonc-.. 
them ? — I couldn’t exactly tell — some days before it. ^ t j iey didn’t. 

Iwas in the habit of letting it often at former elections ' You voted for Mr. Munster at the last elec 

and Mr. Massy had it, and Mr. Lanigan had it, and - • 

several others. It is a very large room— two large mn TA w ’, did 

rooms in connexion with one another, a bedroom gom 0 ' . ed ^ iouu , ueulUK x oa „ „„„ 

with them ; and he came to me and took them from who ^ y ^ ^ encourage tte generosity of Mr. Munster 
me. They were open and vacant there for him at y f omirio . to town. He laid out a great deal of money ; 
If J thought proper. others promised to give something, and gave nothing. 

12412. Of course it never occurred to you to refuse ? £50Q to t]ie Christian Brothers that has 

the money because they were not used!— 1 got rue ® , j d a gr ea t ma ny other things which 
money beforehand; I had some dealings with others tovote^of many others besidesme. 

in the same way before that, and I found some diffi- entitled mm to votos j 


not vote for Mr. O’Beime, for 
1865 ? — Because I saw there v-~- 
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12420. - If he had not given this £500 for the 
Christian Brothers, and had not given money so freely, 
as he is reported to have done in the town, you would 
not have voted for him ? — I suppose not ; I didn’t 
know him at all, nor anyone else, until he came there. 

12421. Mr. Molloy. — D id you see any difference 
between the political opinions of Mr. O’Beirae and 
Mr. Munster ? — Well, I didn’t; I thought the two 
were equal, two of the same religion and very 
kind, and that the man doing the most good was the 
most entitled. Many a man would put his head in a 
window and make a grand speech, but do nothing ; 
even some of them would promise to bring the river to 
Cashel. 

12422. Mr. Waters, q.c. — W hat you set value on 
was the distribution of money by Mr. Munster in 
Cashel ? — Yes ; that showed he was a good man, and 
entitled to serve the town. 

12423. Were you canvassed by Mr. O’Beirne in this 
last election ? — He didn’t speak to me about it ; he 
called to the house, but I wasn’t within. 

12424. Did he never call more than once ? — He might 
have called several times ; but very seldom I’m there. 

12425. Did you never see Mr. O’Beirne then, to be 
canvassed by him before the election? — I saw him 
when he come to town ; he owed me a bill since the 
last election, I called to him several times about it. 

12426. How much did he owe you? — Thirty-seven 
pounds. 

12427. When did you go to him about it ? — I called 
to him in the beginning, on a Saturday. 

12428. Tell all the conversation that occurred ? — 
There were only a few words. He went away from me. 

12420. What were the few words ? — I think he said 
he would make it right, or something of that kind ; I 
couldn’t tell, for I felt a little annoyed with him. 

12430. At his not paying you? — Yes, and for not 
answering the letters I wrote to him. 

12431. He said he would make it all right? — He 
did. 

12432. Did you come again to him? — Yes, I did, 
up to his lodgings. 

12433. What occurred then? — He gave me some 
printing to do, and he got some post-ears from me. 
There was nothing occurred at the time more than 
that. That was all. He sent the money to the house. 

12434. What money? — The £37. 

12435. When did he send it to the house ? — Some- 
time before the election. He sent it in two instances, 
I understand. 

12436. Now, Mi - . Quirke', did anything pass be- 
tween you and Mr. O’Beirne with reference to your 
vote at either of those meetings? — He never asked 
me. 

12437. Not at either of those meetings? — I don’t 
think there was an y person up to this asked me for 
a vote — I am voting since '32 — except Mi - . Perrin and 
Mr. Wolfe called at my house, ancl I stood at the 
door; we were so glad at the time to meet them, 
every one stood at the door to watch and meet them, 
and I think I stood at the door, the same as every 
other voter. 

12438. Now are you quite clear about your recol- 
lection, that Mr. O’Beirne never asked you if you 
would vote for him? — Not a word about it. 

12439. Did he say anything that would make you 
think that he expected your vote? — We had no con- 
versation about it, sir, at all. 'Twas all about the 
printing, and he was in a great hurry with it. 

12440. What amount of printing had you at the 
last election? — £13 10s., I think. As soon as I was 
settled with, every person that came belonging to 
him I gave them to understand my mind was made 
up to go with Mr. Munster. I said not. 

12441. Before that you did not say that your mind 
was made up? — I didn’t tell any person what I in- 
tended, because I was afraid I wouldn’t get the 
money that was due to me ; and that was what kept 
me from going sooner ; and I told Mr. Michael Laffan 
the same. He called on me in the beginning, and 


said there was a gentleman coming, and I told him I 
could make no promise. I said I didn’t know much 
about the gentleman that was coming ; and, equally so, 
that there was a bill due by Mi - . O’Beirne which I 
expected to be paid ; and if I went beforehand, I 
expected never to be paid. He owes me a bill now, 
and I suppose I’ll ; 

12442. Mr. Griffin. — Is that the £13 10s.? — Yes. 
It would have been a great deal more, but I gave him 
to understand my mind was made up to go with Mr. 
Munster. 

1 2443. You gave him to understand ? — I gave notice 
to his messenger. 

12444. Who was that? — I couldn’t tell you now. 
There were so many talking about it, I couldn’t 
recollect. 

12445. Mr. O’Beime then stopped the orders? — He 
didn’t send to me any more. 

12446. How soon after you got the £37 did you 
make up your mind % — Immediately, on the spot. 

12447. Did anyone come to you to ask you? — 
They didn’t. I told Mr. Laffan when my bill was 
settled — the way I saw Mr. Munster going in the town 
— “don’t give me up,” says I ; “ as soon as I’m settled 
with Mr. O’Beime, I’ll make you the promise.” 

12448. Did you go to Mr. Laffan and make him 
a promise then ? — No, Mr. Leahy called on me and I 
told him, “ Put me in your list.” 

12449. Is that all that happened between you and 
Mr. Leahy? — That is all. He never offered me a 
penny, nor I didn’t ask him. “ Don’t speak about 
my vote,” says I to him, that I didn’t want anything 
from him you know, that I didn’t expect anything for 
my vote. “ You are sure of my vote,” says I, “ so no 
more about my vote,” says I to Mr. Leahy. 

12450. Did you know Mr. Leahy was asking people 
what they wanted ? — No, sir - . He asked me would I 
vote, and I told him my mind was made up to go for 
Mr. Munster. 

12451. Why did you tell Mr. Leahy you would not 
expect anything for your vote ? Were you afraid he 
would offer you money ? — I will tell you why I spoke 
to him. 

12452. Why did you tell Mr. Leahy that you were 
not expecting anything for your vote? — That he 
needn’t say anything about my vote : that he was sure 
of it. There was no word about money between Mr. 
Leahy and me. I told him that I -wanted — that I 
would go freely with him. 

12453. “That you wanted,” you were going 
to say ? — That I wanted nothing, that I wanted no 
money. He heard there were other people about 
the town for money, and I said I wanted no money for 
my vote. 

12454. What did you say to Mr. Leahy? — I couldn't 
tell you. 

12455. Did you know he was offering money to 
people ? — I didn’t indeed. 

12456. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Would you have let 
your rooms if Mr. Leahy had been asking them ? — I 
would; Mr. Laffan the first day wanted to take 
my rooms and I wouldn’t let them in consequence of 
Mr. O’Beime. “ We want your rooms,” said he, for 
Mr. Laffan had it for the county members. He came 
to me and I told him the bill was due to me, and if I 
set my rooms independent I woxdd have no chance of 
getting the bill from Mr. O’Beirne. 

12457. Did you tell him that as soon as you settled 
your bill you would be ready for him? — I did. 

12458. Did Mr. Laffan come to you then about the 
rooms when you had settled the bill ? — He never spoke 
to me afterwards, because immediately, as soon as I 
met Mr. Leahy — he was often in the shop buying 
stationery and other things — we were often in chat, 
and I had a great respect for him, in consequence of 
being the brother of the Archbishop and so on. 

12459. You were willing to set the x-ooms to Mr. 
Laffan ? — I was, with the exception 

12460. But you would not do it until you secured 
the £37 from Mr. O’Beirne? — Yes. 
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12461. When you were willing to set the rooms to 
Mr. Laffan did you talk about the price 1 — Not a word 
about it. 

124-62. How much did you expect 1 — There wasnt 
a word about it. 

12463. Mr. Molloy. — D id you expect to set them 
at the last election?— I did expect it. 

12464. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I suppose you did not 
expect that Mr. Munster would pay less than Mr. 
O’Beirne at the election before? — I didn’t know what 
he would pay. If I go further than what I know, or 
what is in my mind, you wouldn’t ask me to do that, 
because when I wasn’t deteimined to set them I 
could make no agreement. Then he had lodgings 
taken at Mrs. Corcoran’s. 

12465. You told me you expected to set your rooms 
at the election ?— Well, I did ; I have them always ; 
they make no other use of them, but the same purpose 
as that. 

12466. You got sixty pounds for the election of 
1865, when Mr. O’Beirne had your rooms, and you 
know that taking rooms in Cashel was a delicate way 
of conveying money to voters ; and knowing all that, 
why did you not go to Mr. Laffan after getting the 
£37, and say, “ now, I’m ready to set my rooms ; how 
much will you give me ” ? — I wasn’t determined to 


set them at all if he came to buy them ; but I didn’t 
want to sell them as selling my vote. 

12467. Did you putinany claim for them after- 
wards? — Not a halfpenny. 

12468. Did you receive any money in connexion 
with the election of 1868 ? — I put in a bill for printing, 
and horses, and cars, and posting. 

12469. What was the amount of that bill? — £150. 

12470. Mr. Molloy. — You made out a bill and 
sent it in for £150?— Yes ; a long time after when 
there was a bill posted for every person to send in 
their claim. 

12471. To whom did you give the bill? — To Mr. 
Leahy, I think. 

12472. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Were you paid since? — 
1 was not. 

12473. Mr. Griffix. — Had you any conversation 
about not being paid -with anybody ? — No, except Mr. 
Leahy, and he was not here much since. The last 
time I was talking to him he was in too great a 
hurry, and he said another time he would talk about it. 

12474. Mi-. Waters, q.c. — When was that?— I 
couldn’t tell you. He was a couple of times here. 

12475. You sent in a bill for £150?— Yes, im- 
mediately after. 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 
12476. Mr. Laffan, where is that account ? — I have not got it, sir, and I never saw it. 


John Quirke’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


12477. Where did you give it to Mr. Leahy ? — In 
his office, I think; in his office in John-street. 

12478. Is it in Mr. Munster’s house in John-street ? 
—Yes, sir. He has no other place but John-street, 
and I think Abbeyview. 

12479. Are you able to give me any idea of when 
you sent in that bill ? — Immediately after ; I think it 
was in January. 

12480. Do you say January? — I think so. If you 
like I will go down and get a copy of it. 

12481. Did you ever ask for payment since ? — I did. 

12482. Whom did you ask? — Mr. Leahy; nobody 
else. 

12483. Did you know that Mr. Laffan was the 
conducting agent ? — Well, Mr. Leahy did this part. 

12484. Did you know that Mr. Laffan was con- 
ducting agent ?— I did. 

12485. Why did you not ask him ? — I thought the 
other man was the same. 

12486. Did you see Mr. Munster daily about the 
streets since ? — I did. 

12487. Did you ever ask him? — I didn’t. 

12488. You did not tell him he owed you £150 for 
printing and cars ? — I never did. 

12489. How soon after you sent him the bill in 
January did you ask for the amount? — Mr. Leahy 
went away. He was here a couple of times since. The 
last time he came to Cashel I didn’t ask him. 

12490. When did you see him last? — He came, I 
think, a couple of months ago. 

12491. And you did not ask him then? — I didn’t, 
because I thought it useless, as they were settling 
no bills. I didn’t think there was any bills settled. 

12492. Was it that you did not like to ask him 
until the Commission was over? — That was a good 
reason, I suppose. I knowthe bill was put in at anyrate. 

12493. You say you asked Mr. Leahy on the very 
day after sending it in in January. What did he say ? 
— He said he wasn’t prepared to pay them ; that he 
wasn’t paying any bill. 

12494. Did he say he could not pay at present ? — 
He said simply tantamount that he wasn’t paying any 
bills. 

12495. Did he say anything tantamount to this — 


that he could not pay anything until after the Com- 
mission ? — No. 

12496. Nothing at all like that? — No, sir ; he said 
not, I think, until the Petition was over. 

12497. Mr. Leahy said that to you? — Yes ; but 
since the Petition was tried we had no word at all. 

12498. And since the Petition you had not a 
word with Mr. Leahy about it?— No ; I had not. 

12499. How often was he in Cashel since? — I 
believe only once. 

12500. At that time, although it was £150, you 
never asked him ? — I did not. 

12501. And you never asked Mr. Munster, or Mr. 
Laffan ? — I never did. 

12502. Now why did you not inquire of Mr. Mun- 
ster about this £150? — When they were not paying 
any bill ; when Mr. Leahy told me— Mr. Leahy when he 
called to the house ; I told him that I gotthe money from 
Mr. O’Beirne, and that “ Now,” says I, “ I’m at liberty ; 
Iwill go to your side now,” says I, “ to Mr. Munster.” 

12503. You are going far away from the question T 
asked you. Answer the question. Why did you 
not ask Mr. Munster for the £150? — When he wasn’t 
paying bills. 

12504. That is not the reason, sir; £150 is a large 
sum ?— I understand Mr. Munster didn’t pay a half- 
penny to anybody. 

12505. Did you hear that he paid Michael O’Sulli- 
van ? — I heard it twice in court here ; I didn’t hear it 
before, 

12506. Is it because he was not paying others that 
you did not ask him ? — I didn’t ask him ; I thought 
he paid no bill. 

12507. Would you never ask him? — I would, after 
a certain time, of course ; I wasn’t afraid but he would 
pay it. 

12508. Mr. Molloy. — Whose money did you expect 
the £150 to be?— Mr. Minister’s. 

12509. 'Why did you not ask himself? You asked 
Mr. O’Beirne for the £37 ?— Because Mr. O’Beirne 
was a different man ; I would ask Mr. Munster at a 
future time. 

12510. How long would you wait? — Until the election 
matter was settled. 


Tinimxs'm 

Day. 

October 18 
John Quirke. 


Mr. Michael 
J. Laffan. 


John Quirkc, 
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12511. Until the Commission would be over! — 
Until all was settled ; but I thought I had no necessity, 
for Mr. Leahy would pay me. i 

12512. Mr. Griffin. — Was it Mr. Michael Laffan s 
name was at the bottom of the notice about sending in 
claims, or Mr. Richardson’s ?— I couldn’t tell you. 

12513. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Did you know that Mr. 
Richardson was the expense agent? — There were so 
many agents I couldn’t tell who was. “ 

12514. Did you know Mr. Richardson was the ex- 
pense agent?— I heard he was an agent doing business. 

12515. And the expense agent?— Yes. 

12516. Why did you not send the claim to him? — 
The person I promised my vote to, I gave it to him. 

12517. Have you the things entered in your books? 

12518. All of them?—' Yes. 

12519. Bring me your books if you please? — The 
agreement I made with Mr. Leahy was — “then,” says 

I -they complained about Mr. Munster, sometimes 

that I hadn’t cars for him. “ It would be better for 
Mr. Munster,” says I, “ or for you now — there will be a 
crpeat demand for cars, and I would keep so many horses 
and cars for you.” And them weren’t entered in the 
book at all. They were then so much a day for so 
many horses, while the election was on, work or play. 

12520. An d these are not entered in your books? — 
They are not. 

12521. Is there anything entered in your books? — 
There is. 


12522. Produce your books in which you have en- 
tered anything against Mr. Minister for the last elec- 
tion. [Mr. Munster hands in questions.] Mr. Munster, 
there are four of these questions that we do not consider 
to affect the inquiry ; the other I will put for you. Mr. 
Munster wishes to have you asked did you call in 
John-street to press for payment of your car bill, and 
ui-we on Mr. Munster the fact of your support and 
vote ? — I called to Mr. Leahy for it. 

12523. Did you urge on Mr. Munster himself? — 
No, I did not ; I wasn’t speaking to Mr. Munster at 
all about it. 

12524. Now produce the books if you please, sir?— I 
recollect, now the day I was talking to Mr. Leahy, 
when I was going out I said some words ; I spoke to 
Mr. Leahy, and.I met Mr. Munster comiug out, and he 
said something about not to talk about voting, or 
something else, that he knew nothing about it. 

12525. Then you did speak to Mr. Munster?— No, 
’twas he spoke to me ; I didn’t. 

12526. What did he say to you? — He said some- 
thing that I wasn’t friendly to him. There was some- 
thing about printing; that my printer wasn’t able 
to complete the job of all his work ; and Mr. Munster 
didn’t think I was friendly. “ You can’t say but I 
was friendly,” says I, “for I voted for you.” “ Don’t 
talk of your vote to me,” says he. 

12527. Mr. Griffin.— Did he say anything more 
to you than not to talk about your vote to him?— 
Nothin" more, because I walked up street that minute. 


Mr. Patrick 
LalfaD. 


Mr. Patrick Lqffim’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


12528. Witness . — When I got money I put it down 
in that [hands in a book]. It is in regular order in 
the other book. You see the 11th there where it 
commences. 

12529. Give me the letters and take the book in 
your hand. Now, Mr. Laffan, begin, if you please, and 
read from the book or from any other account you have, 
the moneys you got and the dates on which you got 
them. £100 on the 11th is the only thing I have 
taken down as yet ? — Then I have marked here on the 
13th October £50. 

12530. From Mr. Leahy ? — Yes. 

12531. Was that in cash or by cheque ? — All in cash. 

12532. The next, if you please? — The next was on 
the 14th, £100. 

12533. The next? — The other £100 has not been 
entered by me. There is no date put down for it. I 
didn’t put it down in the book. 

12534. About what date did you get it ? Before the 
15tli? — I think they were all before the 15tli ; that is 
my impression. Possibly I got the £100 before the 
11th. 

12535. Proceed with the rest?— The other money 
I have not entered down ; I will tell you from memory. 

12536. Have you not entered them anywhere? Did 
you not enter in any book those large sums as you got 
them? — No, I did not expect them to be mentioned here. 

12537. Were you never to render an account of 
them ? — Yes, I did so. 

12538. And from memory only ? — Yes. 

12539. What were the other sums that you got ? — 
On Sunday, the 15th October, I think it was, I got 
£600. 

12540. Was it in cash ? — In gold. 

12541. From Mr. Leahy ? — No. 

12542. From whom? — Well I will tell you. Mr. 
Leahy told me to go to Thurles, and I went there to 
the house of a gentleman. 

12543. Who is the gentleman ? — A Mr. M'Namara, 
and he gave me some money, £600 in gold, which had 
been left there, he said, by a young man. 

12544. What is Mr. M'Namara’s Christian name? 
—I don’t know his Christian name. 

12545. Does he live in Thurles ? — He lives on the 
road between Cashel and Thurles. 

12546. Does he live in the town of Thurles? — Oh, 


he lives in the town of Thurles, that is, on the road 
between Cashel and Thurles. 

12547. Do you know what he is? — He is a friar. 

12548. Is he attached to any community? — He is. 

12549. What community ? — I don’t know exactly 
what the community is. He is a Dominican or Fran- 
ciscan ; I don’t know which. 

12550. I told you that you were to tell us candidly 
everytliing you know. You see that I have now, with 
a certain amount of torture, to drag out of you those 
answers. I beg of you to recollect yourself. Why do 
you not tell me out everything. You say you were 
directed to go to a gentleman ; I have dragged that 
from you ? — I promised him not to tell his name. 

12551. You are bound to tell me everything. You 
must tell me. What is this Mr. M'Namara? — He 
is a friar, sir. 

12552. Of what order ?— I don’t know the order ; I 
forget it. 

12553. Is there a branch of the order in Thurles ? — 
He is the branch of his order in Thurles himself. 

12554. Has he a chapel there ?— He has no chapel. 

12555. Has he a school ?— No, he is the only one in 
Thurles of the order. 

12556. Does he officiate as a clergyman? — Oh, yes. 

12557. Where does he officiate? — I do not know. 

12558. You say he has no church ?— He has no 
church. He is an inhabitant of Thurles — lives there. 
I believe he officiates in the parish church. 

12559. Mr. Griffin.— H e has a private house?— 
Yes. 

12560. Does it belong to him ? — I think the whole 
house belongs to him. 

12561. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Can you describe more 
accurately where he lives, so ' that a person going to 
Thurles could find the house readily ? — I am sure any- 
body going to Thurles, and asking for the gentleman, 
can find the house. There is no difficulty about that. 

12562. Did you ever see this Mr. M'Namara before ? 
— Oh, yes, I have been acquainted with him before. 

12563. What do you call him? Do you call him 
Father M'Namara? — Father M'Namara. 

12564. You do not know his Christian name ?— 1 do 
not know his Christian name. 

12565. Do you mean to say you do not know where 
he officiates?— I believe he officiates in the parish chapel. 
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12566. He is a friar ’—Yes. 

12567. Therefore he is not one of the secular clergy 
of the place? — No. 

12568. Is his house at the right or left hand side? — 
At the right hand side, very near where Doctor 
Hanley’s is, in the town of Thurles. 

12569. You say Mr. Leahy • directed you to go 
there ?— ' Yes. 

12570. Did you go there? — I went there. 

12571. Whom did you see? — I saw Mr: M'Na- 
mara. 

12572. What did Mr. M'Namara give you? — He 
brought out two little bags. 

12573. And I suppose you found that those bags 
contained, as you say, £600 in gold?— Yes. 

12574. Did he tell you where he got them ? — I 
think he mentioned at the time that a young man 
had come by train, and that he left him those parcels 
for me. 

12575. Did he know who the young man was? — 
No, he said he never saw him before. 

12576. Mr. Leahy told you to go to Thurles to Mr. 
M'Namara’s house? — Yes. 

12577. Tell me exactly what you were to do; did 
he tell you how you would get the money ? — On Sun- 
day evening, about four or five o’clock, I think, I met 
Mr. Leahy. 

12578. Where did you meet him? — I think it was 
up at Abbeyview, at Mr. Munster’s house ; and he told 
me to go to Thurles to this gentleman’s house. I don’t 
know whether he said exactly what — oh, yes, he in- 
formed me that a young man would leave something 
there for me ; and that perhaps I might induce the 
young man to come back with me. 

12579. Did he tell you who the young man was? 
—No. 

12580. Did you ever hear from him afterwards who 
the young man was ? — No. 

12581. Had you any reason to know or suspect who 
he was ? — No, I have not the slightest reason. 

12582. Had you any conversation further than that 
with Mr. Leahy before going to Thurles ? Did he tell 
you anything else ? — I think, yes. I remember now 
that he gave me a cheque to give — I think for £5 or 
five guineas — to give to Mr. M'Namara. 

12583. Whose cheque was that? — I think — I cannot 
positively say whose cheque. It might have been a 
cheque of Mr. Munster’s ; but I don’t know. It may 
have been a cheque of Mr. Munster’s. 

12584. It may have been ? — Yes ; I can’t positively 
state. 

12585. On what bank was it do you know? — I 
don’t know. I just took it and folded it, put it in 
my pocket, and did not mind. 

12586. It was a cheque for £5 you say ? — I think it 
was £5 or five guineas. 

12587. What did he tell you to do with that cheque ? 
— He said to me to give it to Mr. M'Namara. 

12588. Was it payable to Mr. M'Namara ?— No, it 
was not. 

12589. To whom was it payable ?— I think it was 
originally payable to the Archbishop, and that he didn’t 
take it, and that he gave it to me then for Mr. M'Na- 
mara, I think it was payable to Doctor Leahy. It 
was sent to him, I think, and he didn’t accept it, or 
something of that kind ; and then Mr. Leahy had this 
cheque in his pocket ; and when I was going he told 
me to give it to Mr. M'Namara, as a sort of compli 
ment I suppose. 

12590. You say it may have been a cheque of Mr. 
Munster’s. Do you mean by that to say that you be- 
lieve it was ? — No ; but I mean by that to say that I 
do not remember whose cheque it was, and that it 
might have been his. 

12591. Did anything else occur on that occasion 
between you and Mr. Leahy ? — No, I don’t think there 
did. 

12592. Did Mr. Leahy give you at the time any ac- 
count of the cheque further than you have given us, 
or say what it was for, or anything about it ? — No,. I 
do not think he did. 


12593. Mr. Molloy. — W as there any person’s name Thirteenth 
mentioned in the cheque as the payee of it ? — I sup- J)AY ~ 
pose it was a cheque payable to bearer. You say the October 18 . 
Rev. Dr. Leahy’s name was in it. I suppose it was - — . 

payable to the Rev. Dr. Leahy, or bearer? — I could Lalfim" 0 
not say. I think inside it was payable to Dr. Leahy. 

I cannot say whether bearer was crossed. 

12594. Was it endorsed, do you know, by the Arch- 
bishop ? — I am not positive. In fact, I put the cheque 
in my pocket, and didn’t think it of any consequence. 

12595. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you give that cheque 
to the Rev. Mr. M'Namara? — I did. 

12596. Did anything else pass between you and the 
Rev. Mi-. M'Namara besides what you have told us? 

— No, except this : that when I went there first, and 
he mentioned the circumstance of this young fellow 
having come there, I told him to keep the custody of 
the money until I went down street. I think he men- 
tioned to me how a young man had come at two or 
three o’clock by train that day. He thought he had 
gone back again. 

12597. Did he say where he had come from ? — Oh, 
no. He had it only a few hours in his custody. 

12598. Where did you go from Mr. M'Namara’s 
bouse ? — I went down from the house to the town of 
Thurles, and met Captain Byrne, and Captain Byrne 
introduced our friend “ in the moon ” there. 

12599. Larkin? — Yes. 

12600. After speaking to Larkin did you go back ? 

— I went with Captain Byrne to the hotel, and had tea, 

I think, and punch. After that I got into a covered 
car with Larkin ; stopped at Mr. M'Namara’s door, 
leaving Larkin in the car ; got into Mr. M'Namara’s 
house ; got the money ; came to the car, and went in. 

12601. Did you speak to anybody else in Thurles? 

— No, except in the hotel, a casual observation, but 
not in any other way. 

12602. Did you tell Captain Byrne that you had 
got this money ? — No, I did not. My impression is 
I did not. 

12603, Captain Byrne knew very well though what 
Lai-kin was brought there for ?— I dare say he did. 

12604. Did you not ask Captain Byrne to bring a 
man who would act in that way for you ? — Yes. 

12605. Continue, if you please, the sums you have 
received. There are £950? — £300 more, I think, to be 
accounted for. 

12606. From whom did you get that ? — I got it from 
Captain Byrne ; or rather, strictly speaking, he left it 
on the table, and I took it up. 

12607. Did you get it in one day, in one payment ? 

—The £300 ? — yes. It was in one. 

12608. What day was it?— I think it was Tuesday ; 
it ought to be about the 17th. 

12609. Tuesday before the day of polling ?— Before 
the polling day. * 

12610. Where did you get that £300 from Captain 
Byrne ? — In Corcoran’s hotel. 

12611. Captain Byrne did not lay this money down 
on the table accidentally. Was it in gold or notes? — 

It was in notes, sir. 

12612. Begin at the beginning and tell me all about 
it. Pray do not require me to be putting so many 
questions to you?— I am most anxious to tell all. 

12613. As we come to each particular matter you 
will recollect, that although it may be very painful to 
you to speak of Captain Byrne or Mr. Munster, you 
are under a greater obligation here. I need not tell a 
gentleman of your education that you are under a far 
greater obligation now than your desire not to speak of 
friends. Therefore, do not put me to the trouble of 
having to ask you those questions. You plainly 
enough show that you would rather not implicate 
friends if you can avoid it ; but you must speak the 
whole truth you know. The only thing I will ask you 
is, that you will save me the trouble of having to put 
a great number of questions to you. Commence at the 
beginning of this interview with Captain Byrne, and 
tell me what took place between you and him ? — Several 
evenings in Corcoran’s hotel we used to be talking 
generally over the election, after dinner — Captain 
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Byrne and I talked. I mentioned to him several times 
that Mr. Munster would not have the slightest chance 
in Cashel unless that he bribed ; and I mentioned to 
him that it was quite absurd for us to be trying 
to work on without having money — to have somebody 
come with money with that intention. We had a 
number of conversations of which this is the general 
purport. One night Captain Byrne — I think it was 
on the 16th, Captain Byrne mentioned something 
about he would make it all right to-morrow. That is 
the day before I got it ; of course I am giving you the 
dates as nearly as I can. Next morning the 17th, I 
went in ; he told me to— he was in bed in Corcoran’s 
hotel, and he told me to get a bill — I think it was a 
three shilling bill stamp or four shilling bill stamp. 

I got it at Mrs. Dolan’s, and filled a promissory note 
then, payable on demand to him for £300. 

12614. Was he the payee of the note ? J ust repeat 
the words of the note?-^“ I promise to pay Captain 
Dudley Byrne on demand, the sum of £300 ; value 
received.” 

12615. You signed that with your own name? — 
Signed it with my own name. 

12616. What occurred then? — I left that on the 
table. He mentioned something about its being on the 
dressing-table. I looked round and saw on the dressing- 
table a bundle of notes ; they were £300. 

12617. When you had the conversation about the bill 
stamp, you say he told you to get a four shilling bill 
stamp ; did ho tell you the amount of money the stamp 
was to cover, or the value of the stamp that you were 
to get? — The value of the stamp, three or four shil- 
lings. 

12618. Did anything further take place when you 
brought in the stamp? — When I brought in the stamp 
he told me to fill it as I have stated. 

12619. Did he tell you for what amount you were 
to fill it ? — For £300. 

12620. Are you quite sure that that was on the 
morning of the 17th? — That is the best of my recollec- 
tion ; of course there may be a day or so. 

12621. Whether it was on the morning of the 17th 
or not, are you quite certain that you had a conversa- 
tion the preceding eve ni ng ? Whatever day it was, 
had you a conversation with Mr. Byrne to the effect 
you have told us, the evening preceding that morning ? 
— I had the evening previous. 

12622. And on that occasion he told you that he 
would make it all right next day ? — Yes. 

12623. You found the £300 on the dressing-table ? 
— Yes. 

12624. And you took the money ? — Yes. 

12625. Did he see you taking it? — I don’t know 
whether he actually saw me taking it. It disappeared, 
at all events, when he gob up. 

12626. Referring to those conversations, of which 
you say you had several with Captain Byrne, that Mr. 
Munster had not the slightest chance of succeeding in 
Cashel unless he bribed, and that you wanted money 
for the purpose, did you tell Captain Byrne how much 
you had ? — No, I did not. 

12627. Did you tell him you had got any? — At 
the time I was talking to him about this I had not got 
all the money. I got that £600 on the 15th; previ- 
ously to that I had talked to him. 

12628. Up to the 16th you had received £950? — 
Yes. 

12629. And on the evening of the 16th had you 
spent the £950? — No, I had not. 

12630. But you saw that there was a necessity for 
more 1 — Oh, yes ; I saw there would be scarcely enough 
for what I anticipated. 

12631. Did you tell Mr. Byrne how much you were 
short ? — No, I did not. 

12632. Did you name any sum to him as the amount 
you would require ? — I do not think I did. 

1 2633. Was the sum of £300 arrived at by himself ? 
— That is my impression. 

12634. You do not think you mentioned any sum 
to him at all ? — I do not think I did. 

12635. Mr. Griffin. — Did you say that the money 


you had would not be enough? — No, sir, I did not; I 
did not mention to him I had got money at all. 

12636. He must have known you had got money, 
as you brought this man to distribute it ? — I do not 
know. Perhaps that was his opinion. He may have 
thought that I anticipated it. 

12637. Mr. Waters, q.c. — That is £1,250 altoge- 
ther. Is that the entire amount you received ?— That 
is the entire amount, with the exception of what I 
stated before, of which you will see an account — 
small sums I paid for my brother before anything of 
this kind turned up, for cars and so on. 

12638. Was any of that £65 expended by way of 
retainers, or in any way to influence voter's 1 — I should 
like to look at the list. 

12639. You told us you had conversations with 
Mr. Leahy about those retainers, and that Mr. Leahy 
wanted you to advance the amount from £5 to £10. 
Will you just give us the whole of that conversation, 
because I interrupted you in it to come at something 
else at the time ? — I will give it to you as well as I can. 

I mentioned to Mr. Leahy the number of retainers I 
believe I had given. I did not think I would be able 
to give any more on account of this notice ; and he 
said, couldn’t I give £10. I told him I didn’t think 
they would take £10 — that it wouldn’t be enough. 
He said to try it. I objected to it several times ; I 
didn’t think I could do it. I went to do it afterwards. 
Mr. Leahy, I believe, entertained some idea — he wanted 
to avoid bribing, I believe, if he could — he entertained 
the idea he would be able to retain all Mr. O’Beirne’s 
supporters for Mr. Munster to destroy their votes. 

12640. And he thought £10 would be a sufficiently 
large sum to induce the people not to vote, is that it ? 
— Oh, no ; that is not it. When it got out you know 
that they could not vote, and I went to them after- 
wards to take £5 as agent, they saw through it. We 
thought £10 being a larger sum, they might take the 
sum and run the chance of getting more afterwards. 

12641. Did you mean that they would take £10, vote 
for Mr. Munster, and run the chance of getting more 
afterwards ? — Oh, not at all ; that they would take 
the £10 as a retainer ; that it would be so tempting 
they would not refuse it. Then we were under the 
impression, at least I was, that they could not vote if 
they took it. 

12642. How many of those retainers were out 
then ? — About fourteen or fifteen. There is a list of 
them. 

12643. Give me the list, if you please. [Witness 
hands in list.] Were those all five guinea retainers? 

: — Yes. 

12644. How many £10 retainers did you give? — 
Only three, I think. 

12645. John Kingsbury, William Quinlan, and 
Martin Delahunt ? — Yes. 

12646. Give me the list of those you tried to do it 
with ? — There are four others ; I dare say there were 
more ; I disremember it. 

12647. Did they reject them? — They did ; in fact 
I think it has been mentioned here. 

12648. Mr. Griffin. — Did they reject them, or 
give them back after a time ? — In fact, they would not 
accept them at all. 

12649. Mr. Waters. — Did any of those men offer 
to take a larger sum : James Kennedy of Canopy- 
street ; William Cummins, William Maloughney, 
and Patrick Russell ? — I think Russell intimated to 
me that he would much prefer I would arrange the 
whole of it with his wife. 

12650. Did you go to his wife ? — No, I did not. 

12651. Mr. Leahy, I suppose, knew perfectly well 
that you were distributing this money ? — Knew per- 
fectly well. 

12652. Of course, when he sent you for £600 ? 1 
dare say he knew pretty well what had been done 
with it, but he was not cognizant of individual cases. 

12653. But he knew you were getting it, and what 
you were doing with it ? — I dare say he might. 

12654. Had you any conversations from time to 
time with Mr. Leahy about the distribution of the 
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money ? — Not about its distribution; that is, you 
mean in detail. 

12655. No, not entirely the details ; but had you 
general conversations with Mr. Leahy ? Though you 
did not name the particular persons to whom you 
gave the money, had you conversations with him as 
to how you were getting on ? — No ; while it was 
going on I don’t think I had. 

12656. What occurred between you and Mr. 
Leahy 1 Let me knowhow you introduced the mat- 
ter to Mr. Leahy, and how he came to give you this 
first sum of £350 ?— He came to give me that when 
it was proposed to give £10 retainers. I had no 
money to give at the time. He then gave me that 
money, and I used to tell him after the day how I 
was enabled to succeed ; but still he kept giving me 
the money until he had given up to £350. He didn’t 
tell me what to do with the balance after giving the 
retainers ; but the Saturday week before the election, 

I think it was, I was speaking to Mr. Leahy, telling 
him we were losing ground day after day, it was no 
use to do any more, that I feared they had been 
bribed already at the other side, that they were 
beginning it, and if it was his intention to have any- 
thin" done that way at our side, it would be better to 
have’it done at once. He said, “ Haven’t you money 
enough ; why ddn’t you begin ?” 

12657. That is, why did you not begin to bribe ? — 
He didn’t add the word “ bribe.” 

12658. Did you not say they had been bribing at the 
other side 1 — Yes. 

12659. And did he not refer to that when he said, 

“ Have you not money enough ; why do you not begin?” 
— He did ; I think so. 

12660. Where did this conversation occur? — In 
Corcoran’s hotel. 

12661. Now, come to the day on which you were 
directed to go for the £600 ; tell me how it came about ; 
did you tell him you were getting short ? — On that day, 
except what I have already mentioned ; I don’t think 
there was anything else ; but a week or ten days before 
it I explained to him how this business should be done, 
if it was intended to do it at all. 

12662. What do you mean by “ this business ?” — It 
is, in fact, that they should be bi-ibed. 

12663. You explained how it was to be done? — I 
explained how it should be done. I said he ought to 
enter into an ax-rangement to get money if it was to be 
used. He said something about he would see about it. 

I was expecting evei-y day he would say something to 
me about going to get it ; consequently on Sunday 
when he told me to go to Thurles, there was a sort of 
mute understanding between us as to what it was 
about. 

12664. Those conversations all preceded the Sunday 
on which you went to Thurles? — Yes. 

12665. When yoxi came back from Thurles on that 
Sunday I presume you told Mr. Leahy what you had 
got ? — When I came back from Thurles Mr. Leahy was 
gone to bed. I looked for him in order to tell him, and 
he had gone to bed. I did not see him that night. 
The next day I don’t think I told him how much I had 
got, but I said it was all right, or I had succeeded 
in my mission, or something of that kind. 

12666. Did you never tell him the amount? — I 
don’t think I did. 

12667. Did he tell you how much you would get? 
— Well, I won't be positive about that — that he men- 
tioned the sum of money. 

12668. Surely he mentioned to you, or you to him, 
that you were to get, or that you had got, £600 ? — I 
don’t think I mentioned to him the sum. He didn’t 
seem to wish to know. 

12669. We have taken it down already that you said 
“Mx-. Leahy told me to go to the house of Mr. 
M'Namara at Thurles, who would give me £600 ?” — I 
am not certain ; it may be so. 

12670. Did you receive any other money, Mr. 
Laffan, besides that £1,250 and the £65 you have 
already spoken of that you got from your brother ? — 
C 


That is all the moneys, sir. The moneys from my Tm^ttEnra 
brother were some small sums. 

12671. Did you receive any other money from Mr. Ocmter is. 
Munster?— I did not. There are some small sums I Mr 
received from my brother may not be mentioned in 
this. [Penxses his account.] Yes, they are all men- 
tioned in this. 

12672. Did you l’eceive any other money than that ? 

—No. 

12673. I find you charged here, sir, in this book 
with receiving £200 ? — Well, I didn’t actually receive 
that money ; that was money for the convent in Fethard. 

12674. “November 11th, P. Laffan £200?” — 

That was money for the convent at Fethard. 

12675. Did you get a cheque for £200 ? — In Abbey- 
view Mx\ Munster came into the parlour while I was 
there. He brought me in a cheque which I believe 
was the same cheqxxe, and he told me to indorse it to 
Miss Eade. 

12676. Was it a cheque in your favour? — It was a 
cheque in my favour. 

1 2677. Do yoxx know what was done with it? — I saw 
in the papers what was done with it, but don’t know. 

12678. How did it happexx to be in your favour ? — 

I don’t know except that I happened to be at Fethard 
with Mr. Munster and we saw the place. It came out 
that there had been £200 paid for some ground there 
for a school or something of that kind. Mr. Mxxnster 
sent me in to the ladies to inquire about it. 

12679. Who showed yoxx over the place? — Dean 
Cantwell. 

12680. Did that conversation about the £200 occur 
in Dean Cantwell’s presence ? — No ; but we had been 
walking about and he showed a piece of groxxnd 
recently purchased for £200 for a convent or school. 

Mr. Munster told me to go and ascertain from the 
xxuns how much had been paid for it. I went in and 
did so. That is the only reason I think Mr. Munster 
drew the cheque in my favour. 

12681. How long did that occur before the day you 
got the cheque ? — The cheque appears to have been 
dated the 11th; well, I should say about a week before 
that. 

12682. Then you do not know, yoxxrself, anything 
further aboixt the application of that £200 cheque ? — 

No, I do not. [Witness is haixded a cheque and identi- 
fies it as the cheque referred to.] 

12683. Theix it appears that it was the Rev. Mr. 

Cantwell that got cash for this cheque ? — Yes. 

12684. Were you in communication with anybody 
else except Mr. Leahy and Captain Byrne, with refer- 
ence to this expenditure of money at the election ? — 

No, sir. 

12685. With nobody else ? — No. 

12686. There is another small sum of £7 that 
appeax-s to have been paid to you. What was that 
for? — It may have been for something ordered for the 
house, I do not know ; because sometimes I used get 
bills to pay for household expenses, as I would be 
passing dowxx the street just to pay them. 

10687. Mr. Molloy. — W hat bed-room was Captain 
Byrne in whenhe gaveyouthe£300in Corcoran’s hotel ? 

— He was in the centre bed-room on the first landing. 

12688. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Was that bed-room num- 
ber six ? — I don’t think it was ; number six is a top 
room. 

12689. You have written down here, Mr. Laffan, it 
appears, the names of the persons to whom you gave 
money. I must just go through them. When did you 
give William Quinlan £10 ? — On the 11th November. 

12690.' William Quinlan, I find, voted for Mr. 

Munster? — He did. I took back the retainer-. 

12691. Where do you debit youxself with that again? 

— Oh, bxxt I took it back in a sense. He borrowed the 
money to give me back the £10. I got the £10, and 
I after wax-ds gave the £10 to the person of whom he 
had box-rowed it. 

12692. You paid Quixxlan £10 ox’iginally? — Yes. 

12693. Quinlan borrowed £10 to pay back the re- 
tainer? — Yes, and he gave me the £10, and I after- 
2 12 
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wards gave back the £10 to the person of whom 
Quinlan borrowed it. 

12694. Then it was a roundabout way, I suppose, of 
satisfying Quinlan’s conscience ? — Yes. 

12695. And Quinlan afterwards voted for Mr. Mun- 
ster 1 — Yes. 

12696. Did he get any promise of anything? — I 
think not. 

12697. And why did he refuse the £10? — Refuse 
it ! He did not refuse it at all. 

12698. Why did he want to return it? — It was I 
got it back from him again. 

12699. I suppose it was in order to enable him to 
swear that he had given back the retainer ? — [No an- 
swer.] 

12700. Mr. Molloy. — W hen you gave the re- 
tainer to Quinlan were you not of opinion that Quin- 
lan intended to vote for Mr. O’Beirne ? — I was. 

12701. When did he change his mind? — Later on 
towards the polling day. 

12702. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D o you not know any- 
thing that induced him to change his mind ? The £10 
we know would not be enough ? — I cannot positively 
state. When I gave him the £10, and became agent— 
and became associated with us. 

12703. Do you think he had expected more? — I 
dare say he did. 

12704. Did he apply for more afterwards ? — No, he 
did not apply for it. 

12705. Just state to me what occurred at the time 
you gave Quinlan the retainer first? Had you canvassed 
him before that? — Well, I can’t remember. 

12706. Had you got an account from any person 
that Quinlan was not going to vote for you t - — I must 
have got it, or I would not have given the retainer. 

12707. And he was hostile to you when you went 
and got him to take this retainer ? — Yes. 

12708. From whom do you think you got the ac- 
count that he was going to vote against yoq? — I 
couldn’t tell you that. 

12709. You cannot tell ? — No. 

12710. Have you anycanvassingbook of the electors? 
— I would be a very idle fellow if I were to take down 
everything that was told me. 

12711. Had you a canvassing list ? — O yes, I had 
a list that £ used to mark off now and again. 

12712. Where is that list ? — I don’t know ; it might 
be in the office. 

12713. I told you to bring down all the papers that 
you had — you had observations on them of course ? : — 
What I merely put was a stroke or an “M” for 
Munster. 

12714. If you had this list here now it might refresh 
your memory, and perhaps show you who it was that 
mentioned Quinlan was hostile. When you went to 
Quinlan what occurred? — I talked to him generally 
about Mr. Munster and about his becoming an agent 
to him. and that if he would do so I would give him 
as a retainer, in the first instance, a retainer for £10. 

12715. Mr. Griffin. — Did you say “in the first 
instance?” — I do not know I actually used these words, 
but that I would give him a retainer for £10. 

12716. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D id you mean that you 
would give him more afterwards ? — I don’t know that 
I used the words “in the first instance.” 

12717. Mr. Griffin. — Did you use any words that 
would give him the idea that he would get more 
afterwards ? — I may have done so. 

12718. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D id you? — I don’t recol- 
lect that I did. 

12719. Was there anything further than this said, 
that you would give him the retainer for £10? — 
Nothing further. 

12720. Did you tell him he could not vote if he got 
the retainer? — I didn’t mention anything about it. 

12721. Is that all that you recoilect that passed be- 
tween you? — There may have been more talk; but of 
course it was not so short as that. 

12722. Did you give him the retainer then? — I did. 
12723. And did he take it? — He took it. 


12724. Did he say anything when he was taking 
it ? — I don’t think he did. 

12725. You found afterwards that he was with you? 
— Yes. 

12726. When you found that did you go to him 
or did he come to youabouttaking back the retainer? — I 
took back the retainer in Mulcahy’s house, I think, the 
night before the polling. Quinlan had been drunk, and 
I was brought about one o’clock in the day to Mulcahy’s 
house ; I went up there and Mulcaliy lent him the £10, 
and I got it from Quinlan and he went up and voted. 

12727. Are you able to tell any conversation that 
took place between you when this occurred ? — I believe 
I said to Quinlan, “I will take back your retainer from 
you and you can do what you like.” 

12728. Did you at the same moment that you got 
£1 0 from Mulcaliy hand it back again ? — Yes, I handed 
it back again. 

12729. In Quinlan’s presence? — I think Quinlan 
was present ; whether he saw it or not. 

12730. Did he know he was not to repay Mulcaliy 
the £10 ? — I don’t know. He was present, but whether 
he saw me actually hand the money is another thing. 

12731. In giving these retainers I want to ask you 
generally, did you tell any people — when they discovered 
by the notice of Mr. Grace that their retainers affected 
their votes — that if they did not say anything about it 
they might vote for Mr. Munster? — Yes. 

12732. To whom did you say that? — I think I told 
it to one. 

12733. Who was that one? — Will you hand me the 
list of retainers, please ? [List handed to witness] — In 
looking over that list it does not strike me that I did 
say it to any of these people. 

12734. Did any man that got a retainer from you 
vote for Mr. Munster? — Yes. 

12735. Who did? — A man of the name of Martin 
Phelan. 

12736. Martin Phelan? — Yes, that is one. 

12737. How much did he get? — Five guineas. 

12738. He is not in this list at all ? — Oh, no, sir, the 
five-guinea retainers are not in that list. The five- 
guinea retainers came from a different source. 

12739. The five-guinea retainers were from your 
brother’s money ? — Yes ; from a cheque-book of my 
brother’s, I merely filled in the amount. 

12740. Did you tell Phelan that he would get more 
after voting ? — No. 

12741. Did you promise him more money when he 
said he was going to vote for Mr. Munster? — No. 
When I gave him the cheque I gave him directions to 
canvass for Mr. Munster, and he gave an account to 
me of how he was getting on. I don’t think I ever 
saw him since. 

12742. I find that Martin Delahunt, who is second 
on your list, did not vote at all ? — No. 

12743. Do you know why he did not vote ? — Do I 
know why he didn’t vote. 

12744. Yes. Did you tell him at the time that it 
would stop him from voting? — I think I did. 

12745. Did he understand that if he took the £10 
he could not vote ? — Yes, I think so. 

12746. Had you previously canvassed him for Mr. 
Munster? — I had. 

12747. And he had refused before? — He talked in 
an ambiguous sort of way. 

12748. Did you know when you gave him the £10 
that he was going to vote for M. O’Beime ? — I don't 
know, but I had a doubt about him; I wanted to 
make sure of it. 

12749. And he, knowing that £10 would stop him 
from voting, took it? — I think so. 

12750. And you gave him the £10 with the object 
of preventing his voting against you. Now, are you 
quite clear about it, that he knew it would prevent 
him from voting?— Yes, I think so. In fact this 
notice had been placarded — the notice from Mr. 
Grace, had appeared in print about the town when he 
got the £10. 

12751. Who is John Dwyer that you have next on 
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the list 1 — That is the John Dwyer who got the five- 
<minea retainer by means of a cheque. 

° 12752. Is that John Dwyer of Price’s Lot? — Yes. 
There is John Dwyer also : this is John Dwyer of the 
Commons. There are two J ohns. 

12753. At the time you gave John Dwyer £5 did 
he know that that would prevent him from voting ? — 
He had previously got five guineas at the time I gave 
him the £5, I cannot say really, but I would rather 
the man had it, because some time had elapsed between 
the five guineas by means of the cheque, and the £5 
in notes. 

12754. Where did you give John Dwyer the £o ! — 
In Corcoran’s. 

12755. What did you give the £5 for 1— Mr. Leahy 
mentioned to me when talking about the £10 retainers 
how I could give t'5 more to those I had given five 
guineas to, for many of them had been grumbling about 
being taken in and their market destroyed. 

12756. Did Mr. Lealiytell you they had been grum- 
bling ? — No, but I knew myself. 

12757. Did you tell him that ? — I conveyed it to him, 
I daresay. 

12758. And in your canvassing he told you to give 
£5 more ? — I can’t say it was in consequence of that ; but 
he mentioned at the time of giving the £10 retainers, 
how I might give £5 more to those I had already given 
the cheques to. 

12759. What did you understand from Mr. Leahy 
by his object in doing that? — Was it that those men 
should vote for Mr. Munster on getting the £5 addi- 
tional ? — I didn’t understand it so. 

12760. What did you understand his object to be? 
— That they were greatly disappointed and grumbled ; 
and it was sent as well to keep them quiet by giving 
them more. 

12761. If the five guineas stopped them from voting, 
what change was to be effected by giving them £5 more 
unless it was to vote for Mr. Munster?— I didn’t 
understand that. 

13762. Mr. Griffin. — Were they talking of return- 
ing the retainers? — Yes, some of them sent them 


vote already^ so we don’t want that at all. It is your Thirteenth 
house we want,” because Coffey had promised his vote IJAY ' 
to me and Mr. Munster. October 18 . 

12775. Was it in consequence of having promised — — . 

you beforehand that you went to take his house ? — Yes, ? r j a ^ atn 
it was in consequence of his having promised before, 
and I having heard that he was now wavering. 

12776. You tell us you meant that engagement of 
his house to be an engagement of his vote ? — I did. 

12777. Did Coffey understand it in that sense also? 

I am nearly sure he did ; he must have understood 

it so. 

12778. How did he come afterwards to vote for Mr. 

O’Beirne ? — I saw — I read it in passing a report about 
the petition trial. 

12779. Did you not know any more about it after 
you had given the £15 until after the petition? — No, 

I did not. 

12780. Why did you not give the entire amount ? — 

I wanted to .keep it as a sort of security. 

12781. As a sort of check on his vote?— As a sort 
of check on his vote. 

12782. Did anything pass between Coffey and you 
at the time ? Did you say why you gave him only £15? 

— I don’t think I said that at all. 

12783. Mr. Griffin. — D id you say the rest would be 
paid after the election ? — Oh, I did ; I promised I think 
that I would pay the rest the morning after the polling. 

12784. Mr. Waters, q.c. — W ho paid the money 
to Denis Dwyer? — I think it was Larkin, sir- — yes. 

12785. Bring your recollection to the transaction 
with Carroll. Do you recollect having a conversation 
with Carroll previous to the polling day, and previous 
to the taking of his house ? — I do. 

12786. Do you recollect conversations with Carroll 
with reference to whiskey ? — I do. 

12787. State what they were, if you please ? — I men- 
tioned one time I was in number six in Corcoran’s hotel 
-with Cunningham, in the evening, and a knock came to 
the door. I asked Cunningham, “ who is that?” — He 
said he thought it was Carroll. I said to go out and get 
rid of him 5 that I didn’t want to see him. He said it 
would be better for me to see him myself. He let 


DacK. 

12763. Was it to prevent them returning the 
retainers that you would give them £5? — I dont 
think it was, because I think it was rather as I have 
explained before, to quiet them. 

12764. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Was it you that gave 
the money to Edmond Bowes? — No. 

12765. Did you arrange with him as to what he was 
to get? — No. 

12766. What did you do with the money for Bowes ? 
— I gave it to Cunningham. 

12767. Have you gone over this list with Cunning- 
ham since you came to town? — No. 

12768. Have you communicated with him ?— I have 
not generally, but merely to square up about a particular 
point. I didn’t wish to communicate with him; I 
communicated with him about a particular sum of 
money that is in the account that I was anxious to know 
about, and I got a reply; and I. have had no other 
communication with him since I came to town. 

12769. What about Michael Coffey’s £15 ? — Did he 
vote for Mr Munster? — No, he did not. 

12770. .How did you give Michael Coffey £15 1 — I 
engaged his house for £35, and I gave him £15 on 
account. 

12771. Is Coffey here still?— I heard that he has 
gone to America, sir. 

12772. An d I suppose you heard that Coffey was 
going to be a supporter of Mr. O’Beirne? — Yes. 

12773. And you engaged his bouse as a way of 
engaging his vote V — Well that was my intention. In 
addition to that Carroll had refused to give his house 
at the time, and I wished to take another house, partly 
to show that I had an assistant. 

12774. Did Coffey understand when you were engag- 
ing his house, that it was for the purpose of engaging 
Ms vote as well? — Well, I said to him, or a gentleman 
that was present with me at the time, Mr. fecallan of 
Dublin, he said to Coffey “ you have promised us your 


Carroll in. After bidding Carroll good evening, I in- 
stantly said I didn’t approve of the idea of the whiskey ; 
that it would bring in a third party; but let him 
come on Monday, or some other day, that I would see 
what could be done for him. 

12788. Had you a conversation with him before 
about whiskey ? — I don’t know that I had, but I had 
with Cunningham, and Cunningham had with him. 

12789. When you said it would bring in a third 
party, you meant it would be a bribe, and you did not 
think it prudent to have a third person involved in the 
matter ?— Yes. 

12790. Who paid the money to Patrick Fitzgerald ? 
— Larkin. 

12791. You took Patrick Fitzgerald up there I 
believe? — Yes I saw that mentioned, but I don’t re- 
member the circumstance. 

12792. Who paid the money to John Dwyer ? — 


Looby’s jennet ? — Yes. 

12794. Was the jennet bought from Looby for the 
purpose of being a bribe to him ? — I dare say it was— 
yes ; I dare say it was to a certain extent ; Mr. Leahy 
told me, that Thomas Looby had been speaking to 
him. He had a donkey ; he said to give him £14 or 


£15 for him. 

12795. Mr. Leahy told you that Looby had been 
speaking to him ; is'that what you say ?~ -Yes, sir. 

12796. I suppose when you went to buy it from 
him, you found that £14 or £15 was not enough?— 


12797. Did you volunteer to make it £20, or did 
Looby require it ? — Oh, Looby required, it. 

12798. Now, Mr. Laffan, this man, Thomas Looby, 
was paid out of the secret service money ; was he 
not ? — Yes, sir. 

12799, He was paid £20 for the jennet out of 
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the secret service money. What was done with that 
jennet — who got it? — I believe Mr. Munster rode it 
afterwards — yes, he did. 

12800. Did you see Mr. Munster use it afterwards ? 
—I did, sir. 

12801. Riding it?— Yes. 

12802. Mr. Mollov. — D id he ask from whom the 
jennet was bought? — No. 

12803. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you ever tell him ? 
— No, I think. 

12804. Did you tell him how much you had paid for 
it ? — No. After the election was over I sent the jennet 
up to Mr. Munster’s, and I never mentioned to any- 
body about where I got him, or what I paid for him. 

12805. Then you paid for him before you got him ? 
— Yes ; he had him a fortnight, I think. 

12806. Was he working him or using him? — I 
don’t know. 

12807. You say that this jennet was bought as a 
bribe? — I wouldn’t say as a bribe; l^cause he was 
worth a certain amount of money. 

12808. Did you not pay more than the value for 
him ? — I did. 

12809. It was not so large a bribe as £20, but it 
was a bribe to the extent of the extra value of the 
animal ? — Yes. 

12810. Your account is, that having purchased the 
animal in that way, and paid for it out of this secret 
service money, you sent it to Mr. Munster's place 
at Abbey view, and that it was put into his stable, and 
you say you saw him riding it after? — Yes. 

12811. Mr. Molloy. — You are certain the jennet 
was not taken from his place on the eve of the elec- 
tion ? — No, it was not. 

12812. What did you do with the receipt you got 
from Looby? — I left it in my brother’s office ; I have 
not seen it since. 

12813. Mr. Waters, q.c. — How was John Farrell 
paid — I believe by a Mr. Ferris ? — Yes. 

12814. Who arranged with James Phelan? — It 
Was Cunningham arranged with him. 

12815. Mr. Molloy. — You did not see the jennet 
taken away from Looby ? You do not know when it 
was taken ? — I do. 

12816. Do you know of your own knowledge when 
it left Looby’s place ? — I do. I am not sure I saw it 
actually going up the street, but I saw it afterwards 
in Mr. Munster’s place. 

12817. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Was it you that paid 
Patrick Croagh ? — Yes. I sent to him first for sand 
for the carriage-road at Abbeyview. 

12818. Was there any account kept of what sand 
was got from him ? — There was not. 

12819. You are aware you paid him double the 
amount of what was got ? — I am. 

12820. I suppose three times the amount? — It may 
be. 

12821. And that sand was put on Mr. Munster’s 
place at Abbeyview? — Yes. 

12822. Do you know anything of the payment to 
John Reilly ?— It was paid by Larkin. 

1 2823. Did you give an order to J ohn Reilly to go 
to Larkin ? — If I did, I told Mrs. Reilly to send her 
son down to Cunningham. 

11824. Is it the son that has the vote? — No; the 
father. 


12825. Did you arrange with Mrs. Reilly as to the 
amount to be paid for the vote ? — I did. 

12826. How much was it ? — £30. 

12827. Do you know was Mr. Reilly himself aware 
of the arrangement? — I cannot tell that ; she may not 
have told him. 

12828. Do you know how Reilly had voted before? 
— Yes, sir. 

12829. For whom did he vote before? — For Mr. 
Lanigan. 

12830. And why did you consider it necessary, or 
how did you learn that it was necessary to pay him 
£30? — I had heard from somebody that Captain 
Graham was entering into some arrangement. 

12831. Did you ever speak to Reilly himself? — 
I did, sir. 

12832. What occurred between you ? — I began to 
speak to him in Corcoran’s house about Mr. Munster, 
and, I think, intimated something about money ; but 
I don’t think I made a specific offer to himself. 

12833. Did you convey to Reilly that you had 
arranged with his wile ? — I don’t know that ; I don’t 
think I did. 

12834. You intimated to him something about 
money ? — Yes. 

12835. Are you not able to say more than that 
what it was ? — No, I am not. 

12836. But you are quite certain that you in- 
timated to him that he would get money ? — Yes, I 

12837. Did you send a man named James Connors 
to Larkin to get £30 ? — I did. 

12838. That was for Patrick Ryan ? — It was. 

12839. Some of those having been proved already I 
am not going through them to prevent incumbering 
the notes and a most unnecessary waste of time. I 
will ask you now in a general way were you aware 
beforehand that all those people whose names you 
have down here were to have got this money that you 
have opposite then- names — I mean before they were 
paid did you know it ? In every case was not the 
arrangement made with you ? — Not every case. 
Car-roll's case was arranged without my being actually 
aware of it at the time. 

12840. Did you not give the money for the purpose? 
— Cunningham had £50 that he gave for buying Mur- 
nane’s house that he got back. He applied £35 of 
that to Carroll. 

12841. But you were in treaty with Carroll? He 
came up and you said you could not get the whiskey ? 
— Yes. 

12842. You knew Pat Ryan was to get £30 ? Did 
you make that arrangement ? — Yes. 

12843. Did you make the arrangement with 
Moloney who was paid by Hackett? — I did not. 

12844. Did you give his name to Hackett and tell 
him he was to get money from him? — Yes. 

12845. And you also gave Hally’s name ? — Yes. 

12846. Did you make the arrangement with Patrick 
Griffin?— I did. 

12847. What was the £30 that he got for? — For 
his vote. 

12848. Did you make any arrangement with 
Richard Butler ? — No, I don’t remember that I did ; 
I think it was Cunningham that made the arrange- 
ment with him. 


Patrick Cunningham recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.'c. 

12849. Is that so. Cunningham — did you arrange 12850. For £30? — Yes. 
with Butler ? — Yes, sir. 12851; And that was for his vote ? — Yes. 


Mr. Patrick Laffans examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


12852. Was it you who arranged with Jeremiah 
Connolly for £70 for votes ? — Yes. 

12853. We are told Michael Noonan has gone to 
America ? — I heard he has. 

1 2854. He appears to have got £40 ? — Yes. 


12855. How does it come that he got £10 addi- 
tional ? — I think he gave no note ; but he came down 
to Corcoran’s on the eve of the election and was stating 
how he would go to vote for Mr. O’Beirne and tell the 
whole thing. There were a number of persons there 
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and they prevailed on me, as he was complaining, as his 
son was by — they prevailed on me to give something 
to the son to get rid of him. So this money was given 
to the son. 

12856. This was the evening before the polling you 
say ? — Yes. 

12857. Did he tell you that evening that he had not 
passed any note ? — I do not think it was he that told 
me ; I think it was Cunningham. 

12858. You say he came to Corcoran’s and said he 
would vote for Mr. O’Beirne and tell the whole thing ? 

Yes. He had been several times threatening ; I was 

greatly annoyed and I asked Cunningham if this man 
had given a note. 

12859. Did he tell that in the presence of the 
persons at Corcoran’s ? — I don’t know that they heard 
him. He was half drunk and they saw him speaking 
to me. 

12860. Who advised you to give the money for his 
son 1 — I don’t recollect. 

12861. Was Mr. Leahy or Mr. Byrne there? — No, 
some of the townspeople. 


12862. Then this was hush money to make him Thirteenth 
keep quiet ? — To make him keep quiet. Pat ~ 

12863. Who gave the money to William Brennan ? October 18 . 
— Larkin. \ 

12864. Did you make an arrangement with Brennan ? Toffaif n ° 
—I did, sir. 

12865. With himself? — Yes. 

12866. And was the £35 for his vote? — Yes. 

12867. Was it you that made the arrangement with 
Robert Cashen ? — No, it was not, it was Cunningham 
made that arrangement. 

12868. Was it you that arranged with Denis Heffer- 
nan ? — No. 

12869. Was it you that made the arrangement with 
Edmond Foley?— I had been talking to Foley and 
offered him money, but I think it was Cunningham 
that made the final arrangement before he got the 
money. 

12870. He appears to have voted for Mr. O’Beime? 

— Yes, I think it was Cunningham introduced him. 


Patrick Cunningham recalled ; 
12871. Do you recollect that Cunningham ? — Ido, 
sir. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. Patrick 

1 2872. And was it you that made the arrangement ? Cunningham 
—The final arrangement. 


Mx\ Patrick Laffan’s examination 

12873. What do you mean by “ cash chargeable to 
Cunningham” that you have down here? — That is 
cash he had to account for. 

12874. Cash that you gave him ? — Yes. 

12875. And do you know for whom you gave it? 
—I do not; it was out of sums of money I gave 
him. 

12876. I see here, “paid William Ryan £5” — who 
is that William Ryan? — He is a brother to Denis 
Ryan. It was after the election I paid him that £5, 
at Mr. Leahy’s request. Mr. Leahy had him looking 
up information about the petition, and he asked some 
money from Mr. Leahy. Then I gave him that £5. 

12877. “ Cash sometime before the election to Mrs. 
Rochford for feathers, £5 ?’’ — I gave her £5 on account 
of some feathers that were ordered for the house, and 
had not been paid for. 

12878. Was that a portion of the £350? — It was. 

12879. And they went to Mr. Munster’s house ? — 

12880. Do you know of any other feathers having 
been bought from her. You say you paid that on 
. account ? — I only ordered them at the time that I 
gave the £5 on account. 

12881. Were you told to order them ? — I was. 

12882. By whom? — By some of the ladies in Mr. 
Munster's house. 

12883. Did you order them because they were 
wanted, or did you order them for the purpose of mak- 
ing them friendly to you? — I think the feathers were 
wanted. 

12884. Do you know whether they were or were 
not? — I think they were wanted. 

12885. Now, Mr. Laffan, Larkin was examined 
here, and .he says in his accounts, which seem to have 
been very accurately kept, that he returned you an 
account at Templemore — where is that account? — I 
have it, sir. 

12886. He says he gave you a correct account at 
Templemore — [witness hands in account]— andamongst 
his accounts I find that he paid, by your order, some 
person £35. I have not got that name from him? — I 
think £30. 

• 12887. I have also £30 to a person he did not 
know by “ Patrick Laffan’s order” — who was that ? — 
James Connors. 

12888. So I apprehended. But now there is “ £35 

by order of Patrick Laffan” the same day — who is 

that person? — Have you Edmond Foley? 


•esumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

Mr. Patrick 

12889. Yes? — And Edmond Stapleton? Laffan. 

12890. Yes. We got Stapleton. We did not get 
it at first, but we found afterwards sufficient to iden- 
tify it. There is “ E. St.” and “ pocket,” and Larkin 
swore he put that into his pocket ?— Yes. 

12891. But there is thirty-five unaccounted for; 

“ by order of Patrick Laffan, £35.” Is that in 
Larkin’s handwriting? — Yes, sir. 

12892. All of this ? — Yes ; but you see in pencil on 
the top, that I wrote myself. 

12893. What does “D. II.” stand for? — Denis 
Hefternan. 

12894. And “ J. D ?” — John Duggan. 

12895. And “ B ?”— Bowes. 

12896. Here is, “ Mr. L., £35 ?” — That was given to 
me, but not by my order. 

12897. We have £35 given to you, and by your 
order £35 ?— The £35 that was given to me is, I think, 

£35 I brought up to Mr. Hackett. 

12898. You gave £70 to Mr. Hackett and £40, 
that is £110; and you gave him something more — 
how much more? — I gave him £240 altogether, but I 
got back £117 8s. 

12899. £117 8s.?— Yes, sir. 

12900. That leaves Mr. Hackett to account for £122 
12s. ? — Yes, sir. 

12901. Did you give him £10 for sand ? — That 
has nothing to do with it at all ; but there were 
twelve guineas of that account that I paid at the time 
of getting back the money, due to young Mr. Dolan. 

12902. What was that for? — He is a veterinary 


to Mr. Hackett ? — Yes, s: 

12904. Do you not recollect any other person 
that got £35 from you besides those in the list you have 
given us ? — There was no other person. 

12905. And are you sure that no other person got 
money ? — I am. . 

12906. I wish you would turn it over m your recol- 
lection, and see how it is. You have seen this little 
book before? — I don’t know what it is yet, sir. 

12907. It is a book kept by Larkin. First there is 
“ William Brennan, £35 ;” next he says £35 paid to 
yourself, and then “ notes by order of Mr. Lafl'an, 
£35 f Has he Stapleton in addition to that £35 ? 

12908. Yes ; Stapleton is the one next before Bren- 
nan. You will see there is “E. St.,” and “pocket 
£35,” that is Stapleton. Then comes William Bren- 
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nan?— I tell you liow I think it must have occurred. 
I think that £35 for Edmond Stapleton was given 
twice. I think first it was given to Denis Ryan. 

12909. That is quite right? — I think afterwards it 
was given to Stapleton himself. 

12910. No doubt of that — Denis Ryan returned it 
to you ? — To Cunningham he returned it. 

12911. But Stapleton had it before he paid that 
£35 to your order, so that I think you forgot some 
person? — No, sir. 

12912. We examined young Mr. Cahill here, you 
paid him £4, where have you that entered ? — I don’t 
think it was paid him. Yes, I have it in this small 
account. 

12913. How did you come to pay it ? — I don’t know 
how I came to pay it ; I suppose Mr. Cahill can explain that. 

12914. Wasnothe employed in your brother’s office ? 
— No, lie was not. 

12915. How was he employed ? — He used to be em- 
ployed in Mr. Munster’s house in John-street. 

12916. How was he employed there ? — He used to 
be inspecting the people employed at work. 

12917. Did you make any arrangement as to what 
he was to be paid? — No, I think not. 

12918. Was he employed by you? — No, I think it 
was by my brother. 

12919. You canvassed very largely and extensively 
through the town for Mr. Munster ? — Yes. 

12920. Were you asked for money by any person 
who afterwards voted for Mr. O’Beirne, except those 
you have already named, or had you any conversations 
about money with any persons who voted for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — Yes, sir. 

12921. Who are they? — I remember that sometime 
some of the Commoners came to me and they said, if 
Mr. Munster would give them £100 each, they would 
vote for him. 

12922. Now, who said that ? — I have been thinking. 
The idea occurred to me before. I have been thinking 
who the man must have been ; I think it was one of 
the Kennedys, or ..one of the Neills. 

12923. That is too indefinite ? — I know a man that 
..came in with them at the time. 

12924. Who is that ? — A man named Neill, he is not 
a voter. 

12925. Is that Jeremiah Neill? — Yes. 

12926. Do you think it was some Kennedy ? — Some 
Kennedy, or other name. It was a Commons’ man ; 
I think it was one of the Kennedys. 


12927.1s- there more than one Kennedy there ? 

There are two Kennedys. 

12928. Do you recollect which was it, John or 
Patrick Kennedy? — No; I don’t recollect which of 
them it was. 

12929. But one or the other of them, you say, said 
if they got £100?— £100 each, they would vote for 
Mi\ Munster. 

12930. Mr. Griffin. — How many persons came on 
that occasion? — These men, Neill and Kennedy. 

12931. Were they speaking merely for themselves? 
— He talked as if he represented a number of the 
Commoners. 

1 2932. Do you recollect what persons they were ? 
— My impression was that they were a portion of 
the Commons commonly called Attylcitt. 

12933. Do these Kennedys live at Attykitt? — Yes, 
they do. 

12934. You understood him as speaking of all the 
Attykitt voters ? — Yes. 

1 2935. Did he mention any name ? — No, he did not. 

12936. How long before the polling was this? — A 
day or two before the polling. 

12937. What relation is this Jeremiah Neill to Neill 
of Attykitt, who voted for Mr. O’Beirne ? — A son, or 
nephew, or at all events a relation of his. 

12938. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Turn this matter over in 
your recollection, and be able to answer us in the 
morning something further about it, and any other 
matter which occurs to you. You will also have tliegood- 
ness to ascertain what you did with the £35 that you 
got from Larkin, and who was the person the £35 was 
paid to by your order, whose name you have not given 
us. We have not got any name from you of any 
person who has got money in addition to those we 
have got already. We have down on our notes from 
Larkin every name you have given us. I think it is 
plain that you must forget something. You will have 
the goodness to look after it. Larkin seems to have 
been very accurate, and he says he paid some man 
notes, by your order, £35. He takes credit for that 
out of the money he received. I think it is plain that 
you must now fox-get that. Try and l-ecollect it in the 
morning, and bring the canvassing lists and any other 
documents that you have in connexion with the elec- 
tion ? — I know, sir, by the balance of money, there 
could have been nobody else got any. 


Patrick 

Reilly. 


Patrick Reilly sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


12939. You are the son of John Reilly, of Lady’s- 
well-street ?— -Yes, sir. 

12940. Your father voted at the last election? — 
Yes, sii', for Mr. Munster. 

12941. You got £30 for him? — No, sir. 

12942. Did you get £30 ? — My father did. 

12943. Where did he get the £30? — At Mrs. Cor- 
coran’s. 

12944. Were you there? — I was, sir. 

12945. Who gave it to him? — I don’t know, sir. I 
wasn’t there. He went in from me into the room 
number six. I and him were in the house together, 
and Patiick Cunningham came and he called my father 
with him. He conveyed him then up the stab's ; so 
he x'emained away for about five minutes or so. I 
considered it was some other place that he took him 
to, so accoi'dingly I went upstairs after him, and I see 


my father above on the lobby. He was after being 
in ; he was just after coming out, and he says — “ £30,” 
he says, “that I am getting." There was some 
arrangement with my mother and Mr. Pat. Laffan 
heretofore, and with that then, “ Well,” says I, “ ’tis 
better for you to take it than to leave it.” So accord- 
ingly the father went back again into the room and got 
the £30. 

12946. What was the £30 for? — For his vote, I 
suppose. 

12947. How did he vote in 1865? — For Mr. Lani- 
gan. 

12948. What did he get then ? — Nothing at all, sir. 

12949. You saw the £30 with him when he came 
out the second tune ? — I did not, sir, but he told me 
he got it. 


Michael 

Cahill. 


Michael Cahill sworn ; examined bv Mr. Griffin. 


12950. You and Edward Looby, Thomas Connors, 
John Butler and James Connors, were all employed, 
I believe, at the last election? — Yes, sir. 

12951. What were you employed to do? — To for- 
ward Mr. Munster’s interests, sir, as far as we could, 
and to protect him otherwise through the town. 

12952. Did you canvass many voters for him? — A 
few, sir, not many. 


1 2953. Did you give anybody any money ? — No, sir. 

12954. Do you know of anybody getting any 
money? — No, I don’t. 

12955. Did anybody ask you for any money 1— No, 
they didn’t. 

12956. Did none of the voters that you spoke to on 
Mi-. Munster’s behalf ask for any money ? — I asked 
some of them who were they going to vote for, and 
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they told me “ for the man that would give the most 

12957. Do you remember any of those that said 
that? — A couple of them, sir. 

12958. Who were they 1 — One of them is William 
Neill, and the other, I believe, Daniel Moloney, and 
both of the Commons of Attykitt, I believe. 

12959. Do they live in Hill’s Lot?— I don’t know 
whether ’tis Attykitt’s Lot or Hill’s Lot. It isn’t 
Doctor Moloney’s lot. 

12960. What did you say when they said they would 
vote for the man that would give the most money ? — 
They told me they would vote less for Mr. O’Berme 
than for Mr. Munster. 

12961. Did they say what difference they would 
make between the two ? — They didn’t. They said they 
heard Mr. Munster was giving plenty money, and I 
said I didn’t know of that. 

12962. How long was that before the election? — 
About eleven days. 

12963. Did they say how much they expected f — 
They did not. I asked them how much would they 
he satisfied to take, and they told me they didn’t know, 
hut whatever would be going the way they would vote 
for Mr. O’Beirne less than Mr. Munster. I asked 
them how many would vote for Mr. Munster if they 
were satisfied with the settlement, and if there was a 
certain sum lodged in the bank would they accept of 
it, to get it after the election, and they said not ; I 
asked them if they got half notes now, and the rest 
after the election, and they said not, they didn’t want 
bills or bonds, that they got enough of them before. 

12964. Were the two of them together when this 
conversation occurred ? — Yes, sir, they were. 

12965. Who had told you to adopt those modes of 
ensuring that they would keep faith with you ? Was 
it Mr. Pat Laffan?— No, sir ; he wasn’t aware of it. 
I went to him after, myself and another. 

12966. "Who was the other ? — John Butler, and Mr. 
Pat Laffan told me he wasn’t empowered to give 
money ; so after that we didn’t make any allusion to 
money after, sir. He said it wasn’t in his power to 
give money to anyone. 

12967. Had you no other conversations of the same 
kind with any other men?— Unless with the same 
William Neill and his uncle Jer. Neill. 

12968. Where was that?— The three of us met in 
the Main-street. 

12969. Is Jer. Neill a voter 1 — He lives m the one 
yard with his nephew. 

12970. Is Jer. Neill a voter?— He is, sir. 

12971. Is William Neill a voter?— He is. They 
went down to Mr. Munster’s hotel with me. 

12972. What occurred there?— We went up stairs 
and we came on the landing of the stairs. Jer. Neill 
turned round and said this was no place for him to be ; 
the nephew remained and went into the room, and 
what happened there I don’t know. 

12973. Is that the room the mysterious man was 
in ? — No, sir ; the mysterious man wasn’t in being then. 


12974. How long was it before the election? — About Thirteen 
a week, I believe, sir. Pav 

12975. Who was in the room ? — I can’t say which October ].: 

of the Laffans, but I believe one of them was, and Mr. 

r, i, Michael 

bcallan. , Cahill 

12976. Had you any conversation with Jer. Neill 
before he turned back and said that was no place for 
him, similar to what you had with John Neill and 
Daniel Moloney ? — I hadn’t, sir. 

12977. Did he say he would vote for whoever gave 
most money ? — He didn’t, sir, but the other two parties 
did. 

32978. Was he by at any conversation of that kind 
between you and William Neill ? — No, sir ; but I told 
liim it was no harm to him to come and see what he 
could do. He said whatever he would get he would 
vote for Mr. O’Beirne. 

12979. Were you conversing with the voters in the 
Attykitt neighbourhood ?— No, sir. I was never in 
the Commons only the day that Mr. Munster went there. 

12980. Were you not speaking to any other voters 
there but Attykitt voters ?— No, sir. We often had con- 
versations when I met them, but not anything serious. 

12981. There was nothing similar to that conver- 
sation?— No, sir, there wasn’t. 

12982. Are you aware of any of the others having 
promised money? — No, sir. 

12983. Were you not canvassing with them? — No, 
sir ; I didn’t see e’er a voter any time. 

12984. Did you only canvass two voters for Mr. 

Munster? — Yes, sir. We did several other things for 
him. We protected him through the town, and other 

12985. Was it Mr. Michael Laffan that employed 
you? — Yes, sir. 

12986. What took place when you were employed 
by Mm ? — He sent for the five of us. He wanted us to 
do all we could for Mr. Munster. We said we would 
do all in our power for Mr. Munster, for Ms interest 
and protection, and every other thing ; and we spoke 
ourselves after to Mr. Laffan, and he said he would sec 
us settled for. 

12987. When was that?— After the election, sir. 

12988. Did Mr. Laffan give you any specific direc- 
tions how to forward Mr. Munster’s interests ?— There 
was a line of conduct marked out for us, sir. 

12989. Who put it into your head about lodging 
the money in bank and giving half-notes ? — Only my 
own head, sir. I thought so when I was interested to 
get every man to come. 

12990. Did Mr Laffan give you any directions to 
offer any bribe ?— He didn’t, sir. I went to Mr. Pat 
Laffan, and he told me ’twasn’t in his power to give 
any money ; so after that we didn’t speak to any man 
about money. 

12991. Did you not process Mr. Munster for £20 ( 

— Yes, sir, I did. 

12992. What time did you process Mr. Munster ? 

— On Fiiday, sir. 

12993. To the next coming sessions? — xes, sir. 


John Quirke recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, Q.c. John Qujrkc 

12994. Have you brought your book ? — I have, sir. gether ?— L29 10s., or £30 alt ogethen The «f ac- 
'Hands in a book.) count commenced in October. The man that kept tlie 

12995. How much do you make the account alto- account is here ; he can explam it. 


John Apperson sworn ; ex; 

12996. I want the account. You say it was about 
£29 ? — I think that, sir. [Witness shows the accoimt, 
and explains the items, which include copies of two 
ballads “neither worth keeping,” placards against 
bribery, &c.] 

12997. How much was the car account? — The en- 
tries in the book are there ; it commences in October. 
Some of them are not brought out. 

12998. Do I understand that you have entered the 
cars supplied to Mr. Munster, but that you have not 
brought out the items in some of them ? — Yes, sir. 


:amined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

12999. Did you calculate how much they would j o]in 
come to 1— No, sir. Mr. Quirke put the charges to it, Appcrs 
as he always does in the accounts. He puts the prices 
of all cars and orders. 

13000. How many cars were there supplied?— I 
couldn’t tell you, for they were out Mght and day. 

13001. Did you make out a list of the entries 
that are here ?— I did, sir. 

; 13002. About how many are they ? — I couldn’t tell 

vou sir, they are so numerous. 

J 2 K 
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October 18. 
John Quirke. 
Mr. Edward 
H. Biggin. 


John Quirke. 


Apperson. 


John Quirke. 


John 

Apperson. 


Fourteenth 

DatJ 

October 19. 

John 

Apperson 


Jolm Quirke- recalled by Mr. Waters, Q.c. 

13003. Mr. Quirke, have you a copy of the bill ?. You said you had a copy of the bill ? — I have not, sir. 


Mr. Edward II. Biggin recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 
13004. Mr. Biggin, have you the bill ? — I have not, sir. 


13005. Witness. — There was a lot of cars, and 
came to the understanding then, as I wasn’t able to 
supply Mr. Munster cars. “ ’Tis better for you,” says 
I to Mr. Leahy, “to call in a certain number of horses, 
such as I used at former elections, and,” says I, “ we’ll 
have them in the stable always ready for a call.” 
Then them were to be ready for Mr. Munster, and 
them were not entered in the book at all. There was 


a certain date, from the date in the book until the bill 
went to Mr. Munster. 

13006. Have for me in the morning, if you have 
materials for doing it, a copy of the account you sent 
in. You are not to invent it? — I’ll give you the 
amount of the bill, and I’ll go as near as I can to it. 

13007. You have told us already it was nearly 
£150? — Yes. 


John Quirke' s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


John Apperson’s examination resumed by Mr. Griffin. 


13008. You were not present when those cars were 
ordered? — No, sir. 

13009. Whose writing is this? — I can’t say, sir. 
\Quirke. — They were done by the woman in the shop.] 
All the cars got before the day of the polling were 
made out on a separate account ; and any car got after 
that you see “ post ” to it. I posted them in a sepa- 
rate account. 


13010. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Where is the account 
you got of all the cars ? — They are not posted in the 
ledger. After the election they are all posted ; before 
the election they are not posted, but they are entered 
there. 


John Quirke’ s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


13011. What was the date of your arrangement 


with Mr. Leahy? — I couldn’t tell you, sir ; but it stops 
there until about a fortnight after the election, when 
I billed Mr. Leahy. The account stops at so many 
horses a day until it commences in the bill again. Mr. 
Munster paid it regularly weekly, or according as he 
would get the account, from that since. 

1 301 2. Mr. Griffin. — Are all the care supplied for 


Mr. Munster’s use entered in this book ? — They are, 
and the care he is paying for now. 

13013. Are all the care he ever got from you entered 
in this book ? — With the exception of the time I settled 
with Mr. Leahy. When I settled -with Mr. Leahy, 
I arranged with him to keep so many cars in the 
stable. 


John Apperson recalled at the desire of Mr. Munster. 


13014. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mr. Munster wishes to 
know what was the date of the bills for the reward of 
£500 for the discovery of bribery ? — They were done 
twice, sir ; November 6th and December 2nd. 


13015. Five hundred pounds ? — Yes, sir; I think 
so ; and some smaller sum for private information. 
(Adjourned). 


FOURTEENTH DAY. 

Tuesday, October 19, 1869. 

John Apperson recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


13016. You. have a list charged from the day of 
polling down to the 3rd of December? — Yes. 

13017. Did I understand Mr. Quirke to say, yester- 
day, that he sent in his bill, and was paid regularly 
by Mr. Munster his bill for cars after the polling ? — 
You did, sir. Your direction to me was to give you ' 
a list of care. I followed it. 

13018. Yes. Mr. Quirke was paid for all the cars 
supplied after the polling ? — He was, sir. If you look at 
the ledger it will throw some light on it. There is no 
entry there until after the polling, in the ledger ; but 
there is in the day book. . I extracted from them both. 

13019. Did not Mr. Quirke say these were all 
paid? — He said they were all paid up to the 20th, 
I think, sir. 

13020. You keep the account ? — I keep the account, 
but I can’t say whether paid or not. 


13021. Do you keep the accounts also of all the 
stationery and other things supplied from the estab- 
lishment?— No, sir; I keep the car account. 

13022. .Does that ledger contain any account for 
stationery or other things supplied from the shop 1 — 
No, sir ; nothing but cars. 

13023. The printing account amounts to about 
£29 ? — Yes, sir. Perhaps I should explain to your 
worship that in case of an agreement with Mr. Quirke 
— now in the case of the Marquis of Hastings when 
he stood a candidate for Waterford, Mr. Quirke got 
£98 for his cars for two days, and there was no entry 
made, it being entirely in a bulk sum — I understand 
he agreed for a bulk sum with Mr. Munster’s people 
at the polling day, consequently I didn’t enter it. 
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Denis Dwyer, of Friar-street, sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


13024. Mr. Dwyer, you received a sum of .£30 at 
the election ? — I did, sir. 

13025. What was it for? — I suppose for my vote. 

13026. With whom did you arrange the sum of £30 ? 
—Three nights before the election, about the hour 
of ten o’clock at night, I was sent for to my house. 
We had our clothes off to go to bed, when a rap came 
to the door to say I was wanted at the hotel. When 
I went to the door I could see no person. I went 
down straight to the hotel, and went upstairs, up 
as high as the second flight of stairs. I saw two 
people there on the lobby. It was dark a little. They 
pointed me that way to the door. I went and opened 
the door, and I closed it after me again. I saw a man 
sitting down by the side of a table, with his face 
covered with a large shawl. I could see nothing but 
a part of his cheek and his nose. He had a hat on 


him. He asked me was I Denis Dwyer. I told him 
I was. He pulled out from other papers part of a 
sheet of paper to me, and laid a pen and ink near 
me. I wrote my name, and laid down the pen then, 
and the money was laid on a piece of paper just 
to my hand. I took the money and counted it, and 
laid it on the paper again. I then took up the paper 
and folded it, and I walked out. I didn’t say one 
word to him, nor he to me, ever after. 

13027. Had you no arrangement before that with 
anyone ? — Not a word. 

13028. For whom did you vote ? — Mr. Munster, sir. 

13029. Did you vote in 1865 for anyone? — I never 
had a vote before that time. 

13030. Is that your handwriting [is handed bill, 
and identifies his signature] ? — It is my writing. 


John Quirke recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


13031. At what time was it you said you made the 
arrangement with Mr. Leahy for the cars for Mr. 
Munster for the election ? — After this, sir [hands 
in a bill]. I sent that bill to Mr. Laffan, and it 
wasn’t paid. They weren’t paying any accounts then. 
After that I met Mr. Leahy, and it was then he 
came to terms with me. He desired me go down ; 
that I would be paid that bill any time I liked, 
because I said I thought it was fair to get money 
on account. I said I was satisfied, and didn’t want 
any money, and I could get it altogether. Then from 
that the arrangement went on. I always got once 
and a half or twice as much for cars as I got there ; 
but for being in the town I reduced. 

13032. Whose writing is that at the bottom there ? 
— A while ago I wrote it, sir, to put me in mind of 
• some things to tell you about former elections. 

13033. What do you wish to say about them? — 
Here is something more explaining it [hands in another 
document]. I wrote it afterwards, to show you the 
way former elections went on. 

13034. Do you say that after the date of this bill, 
which is the 2nd November, you made an arrange- 
ment with Mr. Leahy for a bulk sum ? — For a pound 
a horse for so many horses. When the election was 
over — and then I settled with him when the election 
was over — when I put in the bill, he said it was un- 
fair to charge so much. “ Well,” I said, “ give me 
half horses from that out,” and for any other horses Mr. 
Munster wanted, I was to chax-ge sixpence a mile, 
which Mr. Munster paid me. 

13035. How many horses were you to supply ? — 
Six horses. 

13036. For how many days? — Until the election 
was over, I suppose — about eleven days. 

13037. From the 2nd November until the election 
was over ? — Until I agreed with him, I was some time 
without giving any horses ; from the time the bill was 
drawn until I met Mr. Leahy. 

13038. What day did you meet Mr. Leahy? — About 
eleven days before the election. 

13039. And then you were to get £6 a day for 
those eleven days ? — Yes, six-. 

13040. That is £66, is that what you say? — Yes, 
and then there was 

13041. You say yoxx did xxot enter that arrangement 
in any book ? — No, I didn’t, only what some of the boys 
for their own memox-y had to get; some of them entex-ed 
in the books, but I told them not. 

13042. What do you mean by that? — Why, then- 
own fees, because drivex-s always get their own fees, ex- 
clusive of what I had to get. 

13043. Then how does it come to pass that I find in 
this account given in by yoiu- book-keeper- — “ Novem- 
ber 10th, car to Fethard with Mr. Munster ; 12 th, 
ditto to Abbey view ; ditto, up and down; 15 th, ditto 
up and down town all day ;” 18tli, 19th, 20th, and so 
on. If you had this arrangement to be paid £6 a day 
C 


for cars -with Mr. Leahy, why do I find these entries ? 
— Yoxx will find them bills, I mean are not in that 
book at all, and I desired the boys not to enter them. 

13044. Why are these entex-ed hex-e? — Because the 
boys did it fx-om themselves, as I tell yoxx to jog their 
memory for the pux-pose of getting their own fees, be- 
cause, I xmdex-stand every Saturday night the boys wex-e 
paid. 

13045. Did you supply anything else to Mr. Mun- 
ster besides the printing and the cars ? — Nothing else ; 
thex-e was some trifling share of stationex-y. 

13046. To what amount ? — I only chax-ged 10s. for 
it. There was £29 10s. for px-inting. 

13047. I put it down at £29, bxxt it does not 
amount to so mxxch ? — £29 10s. is down in the book, 
and 10s. for pens, and paper, and ink. 

13048. The whole of that makes £96. I want to 
knowhow your claim of £150 was made out ? — Thex-e 
was £30 after, until the bill was given, it is for so 
much a day for the hox-ses ; 10s. a day for six days for 
ten days after. 

13049. They are evex-y one of them charged here, 
sir ? — I never look over tlxe book at all. It is kept in 
the office, in the shop, by the young woman. 

13050. They are clxax-ged down to the 31st Decem- 
ber, and you told us you were paid for the cai-s supplied 
after the election up to the end of the year? — Not im- 
mediately after the election, six-. After my bill was 
given in I was paid. I was paid after Mr. Munster 
called in the bills. I was paid regulax-ly after that, 
bxxt until the bill was given in I was to get 10s. a day 
for each horse. 

1 3051. That is whether the lxoi-ses were used or not ? 
— Whether xxsed or not. I kept them regularly for 
them. When Mr. Leahy came to see the bill he said, 
“ Well, now it is unfair to charge so much as the elec- 
tion is over.” “ Well,” says I to him, “ are yoxx satis- 
fied to pay half price for thexxx, for all the horses and 
everything else I was getting.” “ I am,” says he, 
“ that was sixty horses, that made £30." 

13052. Had yoxx any conversation with Mr. Leahy 
about how yoxx were going to vote ? — I nex'er had. I 
crave him to undex-stand, of coxu-se, that I was his 
friend ; that where I was employed it was fair I should 
do every assistance I could in that way. 

13053. Have you a son-in-law named Watkins? — 
Yes, sir. 

13054. Had yoxx any conversation with Mr. Watkins 
about how yoxx would vote? — I hadn’t ; we never spoke 
aboxxt things of the kind. 

13055. Never? — Never. 

13056. Did Mr. Watkins tell you that he had any 
conversation with Mr. Leahy ? — No, he never did ; but 
Mx-. Watkins was present when Mr. Leahy and I agreed 
about the hox-ses. 

13057. Had yoxx promised Mr. Leahy before you 
agx-eed about the hox-ses to vote for Mr. Munster ? — Not 
a word. 

2 K 2 


Eodbtecntu 

Day. 

October 19. 
Denis Dwyer. 


J ohn Quirke. 
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13058. Was it after you we employed by Mr. 
Leahy in this way, at £ 1 a horse for six horses a day, 
uhat you said you would vote for Mr. Munster 1—1 
didn’t tell him at all. I gave him to understand that 
I would be a friend from that out. You could be 
friendly to a person if you had no vote ; many a way 
you might have of introducing Mr. Munster’s name to 
persons you would be talking to. Of course it was 
my business to assist my friend if I could. 


13059. Mr. Molloy. — D id you ever tell Mr. 
O’Beirne you wotdd not vote unless you were paid? 

I never told him a word at all about it ; but Mr. 

O’Beirne never asked me for my vote. 

13060. You might tell him — I didn’t tell him. 
13061. Or that where you were employed you 
would vote ? — I didn’t ; he never asked me for my 
vote nor neither did Mr. Lalfan never ask me about it 
when he was talking to me. 


Mr. Patrick Laffan recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

13062. You s«ve us yesterday an account of the left out Stapleton's money u*ich is at the bottom!- 

n ’TS 3 ft 2 nTyrticf™Ito;up to the ISthyou 13082“ Itao*. “IS BtapWs money, whidijon 

must have received some of the £350 after the loth. 

‘ ' 1 connexion with other 


„ the tot at all? — No. 

13083. The tot ought to be £35 more; you make it 
£1,275, even excluding Stapleton’s money. Does that 
lead you to believe that you got more than £1,250 ? — 
No, it does not ; it was the way it was put down- 
some given by Mr. Hackett, some given by this person 
and that person, some given to Ferris, and so on. 

13084. We have it proved that those persons all got 
the moneys entered opposite their names. Here is 
“ Patrick Laffan, £35,” that was paid to you?— Yes, 
that was £35 I gave to Hackett. 

13085. Every one of those Larkin has down here 
in this book. Here is Stapleton’s money, £35, not 
carried into the tot ; add that £35 and you make it 
just £1,300, and here you have £1,307 12s. Now 
£240 was given to Hackett ; two thirties were given 
to Duggan and Heffernan ? — Yes. 

13086. Who got the £80?— That was the £80 
given to Cunningham one time that I gave him notes. 

I put it down there as money given to him. . That 
money may have been given as a portion of the £802. 
Cunningham may have given£30 out of that to the man. 

13087. There is £78 12s. mentioned here ; what is 
the meaning of that? — That would be a number of small 
items, the retainers, and the £5 and £7 you see there. 

13088. We have that in a separate account; and it 
is not £78 at all ? — It is not, because there are other 
items which I was paid for, that £78 included retainers 
and a number of items, some of which were paid on 
account of my brother. Those items he afterwards 
paid me and other items. 

13089. Did you make up this tot of £1,275 at the 
time you were engaged with Larkin ? — It was about 
that time, but I don’t think it was that day. 

13090. And you say that very recently you made 
up tins tot, £1,272 12s. In one case it is £1,275 12s., 
and in the other £1,272 12s., and you have not down 
the £3 you gave Larkin, which would make this £1,275 
12s. correspond with the other. I think you will have 
to search your memory again ? — Mr. Leahy never told 
me the amount he was giving me. 

13091. It is quite natural that you might omit a 
sum of money. Those things were taken hastily and 
you do not appear to have kept a very accurate account, 
as you would have done in an ordinary business trans- 
action. Try and bringyour recollection over it again ?— 
About that £35 that was given twice ; that was origi- 
nally given to Denis Ryan, he gave it back to Cun- 
ningham ; Cunningham gave it to Larkin ; Larkin then 
13079 Do you recollect that you paid Larkin £802 ? gave it back to Stapleton and he puts it down twice. 
xflL ' jLm fiivpptlv bv me 13092. Perfectly right ; because he charges himself 

13080. Mm has an ansonnt for £802!— 

. j having received £35. Now I thmk that is the £00 

G 13081 Tot up the left-hand side of that column, he got back from Cunningham. He received it twice 

and you' will see that you left £35 out of it. You and gave it twice. 

Penis Ryan recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

13093. Who ordered Denis Ryan the £35 ; teas it Cmmingham or Mr. Laffan I-Cunningham, your ™*r- 

Mr. Patrick Lagan’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

13094. He has down here, “a man unknown, by pay Denis Ryan £35. Stapleton’s was \ 

the order of Mr. Laffan, £35,’’ that cannnot be Denis 18th and this £3o was paid on the 19th . 

Ryan, for it was Cunningham that ordered Larkin to on the 19th Stapleton was paid ? 


I have been thinking over it i 
circumstances. . . 

13064. Have you any means of ascertaining when 
you did receive it — it is material? — Well, I dont 
know how I can ascertain it exactly. 

13065. I understood you to say yesterday that the 
£600 was the last money you got from Mr. Leahy ? 
Yes ; but that £600 1 got on the 15tli ; but I have been 
thinking last night of some circumstances that turned 
up between Sunday and the day of examination, and it 
occurred to me that I must have got £50 or £100 from 
Mr. Leahy after the 15th. 

13066. Are you sure that you did not receive more 
than £1,250?— Quite positive. 

13067. I think you are mistaken. Look at tnat 
memorandum in the margin, and you will see that on 
the 1st of November you received £50. 

Mr. Munster — I think the witness is speaking of 
November instead of October all along. 

13068. Witness. — November it should have been. 
That was amis take. It is marked in thisbookN ovember. 

1 3069. I t.Tn'nlr it is obvious that it must be Novem- 
ber. Then that observation of mine has no force, for 
that £50 may have formed a portion of the £350 ?— 
Yes; there is £100 I have no date for. 
u 1 3070. How did that come? You gave all thtese dates ; 
you said you received on the 11th October £100? — 

13071. Now take that page into your hand ? — This 
was merely after the election. The other night I was 
'copying out some figures. It was not done at the time 
of the election at all. • 

13072. How much did you charge yourself with? — 
Here I have repeated some things twice. There are 
thirteen hundred and seven pounds marked here. 

13073. Well, now, what have you repeated twice ? — 
Well, I can’t say exactly without thinking over the 
account. 

13074. Is this the account you made out with 
Larkin ? — Larkin gave me that, sir. 

13075. These are your figures at the end, and do 
you see that you bring out £1,275 ? — I see I do. 

13076. Does that not lead you to believe that you got 
more than £1,250 ? — It does not, sir. 

13077. How did you make out £1,275 ? — I counted 
something twice. 

13078. Show me what you counted twice ? — I cant 
recollect. 
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13095. No, it was on the 19th according to the 
book ? — I think Denis Ryan could tell you. 

13096. They both concur ; November 18th, Staple- 
ton, and the next date is November 19 th, “ a man by 

the’ order of Mr. Laffan £35 ” ? There is no other 

man got £35 to my knowledge, sir. I have gone over 
the list carefully. 

13097. Mr. Griffin. — When were the pencil figures 
made ? — They were made after the election. 

13098. These are not entries you made yourself 
lately 1 ? — No, sir. 

13099. Mr. Molloy. — Is the entry of £50 on the 
1st of November correct in this pass book ? — Well, I 
cannot say. I didn’t observe that before. There is 
£100 that I have no date for. 

13100. Mr. Waters, q.c. — On the 1st November 
there is £50. Read those entries there ? — “ Received 
£50 from Mr. L.” 

13101. Is that Mr. Leahy ? — Yes. 

13102. What is the next entry to that 1 ? — November 
4th, received from Mr. L. five shillings. 

13103. What is the next entry there? — Borrowed 
from Captain Byrne £1 10s. That was for some car 
hire, it was afterwards repaid. 

13104. You said you got £50 from Mr. Leahy on 
the 1st of November ? — Yes. 

13105. If you add that to the £1,250 you acknow- 
ledge, it makes £1,300 ? — I bring in every sum into 
the figures that are here. 

13106. You debit yourself with £1,307 ? — Yes, but 
thei - e was an error in making that calculation. 

13107. You admitted this morning that you did 
not recollect that £50 before. That added to the 
£1,250 you acknowledged yesterday makes £1,300. I 
have no reason to doubt that you are now determined, 
as far as you can, to make amends for what you have 
done. It is quite natural you might fall into those 
mistakes ? — If you permit me to take that book, I will 
see how I could do it. 

13108. I will give you all the books, and you can 
go over them again. 

13109. Mr. Griffin. — I see items there making 
£78 10s., what are those items? — There is Quinlan, 
the retainer, for £10, and telegraph money £3. 

13110. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You have that charged 


to another account altogether ? — I have given you an f ourtf.es th 
account of them. I have copied them out. Pay ~ 

13111. There is another mistake I want to call your October 19. 
attention to. I asked you yesterday how much money g - " - . , 
you gave Hackett, and you told me £240 ? — Yes. Laffam ” 

13112. And that you got back £117 8s. ? — Yes. 

13113. That left £122 12s. 1— Yes. 

13114. He acknowledged to have paid £110 ? — Yes. 

13115. That leaves £12 12s. balance. You told me 
that was paid to Mr. Dolan, a veterinary surgeon? — Yes. 

13116. That is an error on your part, because you 
took credit for that out of this £66 also ? — Afterwards 
I made out a bill of some sums that I went and had 
paid out of this money for other than election purposes. 

I gave the bill to my brother, and he gave me back that 
sum. 

13117. You debit yourself with £1,250, and with 
£66 3s. You discharge yourself of portion of that 
£1,250 by saying, “I paid £240 to Hackett?” — 

No, I don’t say that ; it is only in this book that is 
mentioned, sir. 

13118. The £12 12s. remained in his hands to' pay 
Mr. Dolan? — Yes. 

13119. There is the £12 12s. again charged? — I 
paid him the twelve guineas, and there is £7 men- 
tioned in Larkin’s bill also that I afterwards charged 
my brother with, and he paid me ; and I held myself 
chargeable with that money at the end of the list, the 
same as if I had not paid those twelve guineas or this 
£7 at all. 

13120. Mr. Griffin — Is this the bill as furnished 
by you to your brother of expenses incurred by you ? 

— That is only a copy of it. 

13121. These are a number of legitimate expenses ? 

— They are a number of legitimate expenses, and these 
have been abstracted — the greater part of them — from 
this book. 

13122. Yes, I can understand that very well. 

13123. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You are certain of the 
£1,250 and of the £63 6s. Id. ? — Yes ; I think I 
didn’t actually receive the £63 6s. Id. at all. 

13124. Mr. Griffin. — Y ou said you were paid it 
by your brother ? — Yes. 

13125. And your brother takes credit for paying 
you £66 6s. Id. 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan recalled by Mr. Griffin. 
13126. Do you not, Mr. Laffan ? — I do, sir. 


Mr. Michael 
J. Laffan. 


Mr. Patrick Laffan' s examination resumed by Mr. Griffin. 


Mr. Patrick 
Laffan. 


13127. You got £1,250 and £66 6s. Id. 1 — But out 
of that £1,250 the greater portion of the £63 was spent, 
and afterwards got back, just the same as if I hadn’t 
spent it all. 

13128. Who is Michael Callaghan that is made the 
payee of those notes ? — I don’t know, sir. 

13129. Are not those notes written by you [is handed 
the promissory notes]. One will do as well as all ? — 
No, sir ; they are not. 

13130. Whose writing is that ? — I think it is young 
Mr. Richardson’s. 

13131. Who is young Mr. Richardson? — The son 
of Mr. Richardson, Mr. Munster’s expense agent. 

13132. The son of Mr. Richardson, Mr. Munster’s 
expense agent ? — Yes. 

13133. They are all in the same handwriting ? — So I 

13134. Somebody said they were in your writing? 
— That is a mistake, sir. 

13135. Then those notes, given for bribing those 
men, are all in young Mr. Richardson’s handwriting ? 
— Young Mr. Richardson was at the hotel, and wanted 
a number of notes written. I gave him one, and told 
him to copy a number of them out. . He was a young 
gentleman over here with Mr. Munster at the time. 
He took no part in the election, but was merely look- 
ing on. 


13136. What age is he? — I should think about 
seventeen or eighteen ; he may be more. 

13137. Was it /ou that put in Michael Callaghan’s 
name? — No; I think it must have been done by 
Larkin. 

13138. It is plainly not Larkin? — I saw by the 
paper M‘Carthy was in some. 

13139. Mr. Griffin. — That is a mistake; the wit- 
ness stated he thought M'Carthy, but these are all to 
Michael Callaghan. 

13140. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Michael is written in a 
different handwriting, as if the surname was known, 
and the Christian name not. You will see at once that 
you are not correct in saying it was Larkin wrote 
the names. There is Larkin’s writing underneath the 
man’s mark and the amount of money ; therefore 
Michael Callaghan’s name must have been supplied. 
You see in the first note “ Callaghan” and “ Michael” 
are in veiy different handwriting ? — I do, sir. 

13141. You do not know, then, who Michael Cal- 
laghan is ? — I do not, sir. 

13142. Although you tell us that you are the person 
that got them written ? — Yes ; that is my impression, 
that I told Richardson to write them. 

13143. You drew the first note? — I certainly was 
under the impression I put in Michael Callaghan, 
and drew one of them. 
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fc'OCKTEEJiTir 

Day. 

October 19. 

Mr. Patrick 
Loffan. 


13144. You charged yourself with a balance of 
£107 18s. Id. ; how was that money spent ? — It has 
not been spent for election purposes. 

13145. How was it spent? — It is chargeable to my- 
self. 

13146. The entire amount ? — Y es. 

13147. The entire amount is chargeable to you? — 
Yes. 

13148. And wits not spent in election matters at all ? 
—No. 

13149. Did you pay any of it to any person ? — No. 
13150. Look at this first letter. You say you re- 
ceived that letter from Mr. Leahy? — Yes, sir. 

13151. Just read it if you please? — Thurles, No- 
vember 4th, 1868. 

13152. It is written from the palace. Mr. Leahy is 
brother of the Archbishop ? — -Yes. 

“ The Palace, Thurles, 

'■ “ November 4th, 1868. 

“ My Dear Mr. Patrick, — You will, T doubt not, excuse 
the familiarity of my address, and yet I have no reason for 
what I say, except your generous character may afford me 
an excuse. If you have not enough means at command, I 
shall take care to supply them when and where you like ; 
only say where and when. In the meantime I know you 
wish to prosecute your medical studies, and you might find 
help in Paris. If you went there to-morrow or after, you 
might return by Dieppe or Havre to Newhaven near 
Brighton, and perhaps yon could call and stay for a time at 
Sillwood Lodge in Brighton. 

“ Ever yours, 

“ E. LEAnr. 

11 Reply at once to me. M., at Gresham to-day.” 

13153. At the time you got this letter of the 4th 
November had you any intention of going to prosecute 
your studies at Paris ? — No, I had not, sir. 

13154. Therefore when Mr. Leahy wrote that it had 
some hidden meaning, which is not the meaning the 
words would ordinarily bear. What does it allude to ? 
— Mr. Leahy said to me before I went to Dublin, 
about a week before that letter, he asked me would I 
like to go to Paris, and I said I would. 

13155. Before you went up orwent away ? — Before 
I went up. 

13156. Surely you did not go to Dubjin until a 
very long time after this. You were here fully en- 
gaged on the 4th November, and had not gone to Dub- 
lin ? — That letter I received in Dublin, sir. 

13157. This letter? — Yes, sir, a week after the 
election. 

13158. Dated 4th November? — Yes, sir. 

13159. Your recollection must clearly be wrong ? — 
Oli, it is not, it is in Dublin I received it. See might 
it be December. 

13160. I do not think it looks like it at all. “If 
you have not means at command, I shall take care to 
supply them ; only say where and when.” What 
means did that refer to ? Is it not your opinion that 
it referred to money for the election ? — Yes, sir. 

13161. Therefore it must have been written about 
the time it bears date ? — It is December, sir. It is 
December there, because I left Dublin for Paris on the 
6th December, and I got it a day or two before. 

13162. “ If you went there to-morrow or after you 
might return by Dieppe or Havre to Newhaven, near 
Brighton, and perhaps could call and stay for a time at 
Sillwood Lodge, in Brighton.” Were you at Sillwood 
Lodge?— No, sir. 

13163. What is the meaning of that passage ? — To 
call at Sillwood Lodge. 

13164. What was the meaning of pretending you 
were going over to prosecute your medical studies, and 
that you would call at Sillwood Lodge, and stay for a 
time there ? Was it that you might stay out of the way 
there, lying perdu ? — I don’t think he had that mean- 
ing, because as I was going to Paris I could stay there 
without goiug to Sillwood Lodge. I don’t know he 
had any particular meaning. I believe Sillwood Lodge 
is a residence of Mr. Munster, and I might call there 
for some time. 

13165. Is Sillwood Lodge a residence of Mr. Mun- 


ster 1 — l believe it is. I left Dublin on the 6tli De- 
cember ; I got that on Saturday, the 5th. 

13166. Mr. Griffin. — Tell me what is the meaning 
of this — “If you have not enough means at com- 
mand I shall take care to supply them when and where 
you like; only say where and when.” It could not 
refer to your going to Paris from what follows : “in 
the meantime I know you wish to promote your medical 
studies, and you might find help in Paris.” Did 
that refer to the election? — No, sir, not at all, because 
the election was over at this time. It referred to the 
expense of going to Paris. It was after the election 
was over in December. 

13167. Why did your generous character afford an 
excuse for offering you money to go to Paris t — I think 
it is about the familiarity of his address that he talks 
with regard to generous character. 

13168. Why did he date that 4th November if he 
was not writing it then ? — I don’t know, sir ; perhaps 
it is written indistinctly there. It is like November, 
but I certainly received on the 5th December, for I 
went the day after. 

13169. Mr. Waters, q.c. — A t the top there is, 

“ Reply at once tome. M., at Gresham to-day?” — 
Yes, sir ; that alludes to Mr. Munster’s being seen 
at the Gresham hotel. 

13170. I have to ask you now, Mr. Laffan, where 
you went when you went from Dublin. You went to 
Paris on the 5th December, you say ? — I left Dublin 
on the 6tli. 

13171. Did you go for the purpose of being out of 
the way, so as not to be served with a subpeena for the 
petition? — I did, sir. 

13172. With whom were you in communication 
when you were in Paris ? — With Mr. Leahy. 

13173. Anybody else? — Yes, I communicated with 
my brother ; that is, not with my brother here, but my 
brother the doctor in Dublin. 

13174. Mr. Molloy. — D o you knowWilliam Cullen, 
a voter, of Boherclough ? — I do. 

13175. You sent for him one night to go up to you ? 
—I did. 

13176. What did you want him for? — To offer him a 
£10 retainer. 

13177. What took place when he went to you at 
Corcoran’s? — We had a conversation, the particulars of 
which I do not remember ; but, at all events, I offered 
him a £10 retainer, and he refused it. 

13178. Did you offer him £15? — I may have ad- 
vanced from ten to fifteen, but I do not remember the 
circumstance, but that I offered him a retainer and he 
refused, is the only point I remember. 

13179. Had you known he was pledged to Mr. 
O’Beime at the time ? — I had not. 

13180. What did he say when you offered him the 
retainer ? — He declined it. 

13181. D id he give any reason? — I do not think he did. 
13182. Mr. Waters, q.c. — W ho is H. Hunt, whose 
name I see here ? — He is a reporter. 

13183. Who is Hourigan? — He was leading the mob. 
13184. And Donnell ? — Donnell is a voter. 

13185. What was Donuell paid £2 for. There are 
telegraph men, £2 ; boys, £5 ; Donnell, £2 ? — That 
alludes to a man that was engaged at Abbeyview about 
some men there ; he is not a voter. 

13186. There is another, R. O’Donnell, £2 4s. ? — 
That is the same ; he was paid for paying men. 

13187. There was a man named Donnell examined 
here, who told us that you gave him some money ? — 
Yes ; Thomas O’Donnell. He is down in the other 
account — the narrow slip. 

13188. It is from that I am reading it. There is 
no Thomas — there is Richard O’Donnell, R. O’Donnell, 
and Donnell without any Christian name? [No answer.] 
13189. Have you got the canvassing lists ? — I found 
only one canvassing list, and there is one of the sheets 
out of it. 

13190. Have you looked over it ? — Yes, I have 
looked at it, sir. I see that Mr. Munster’s support- 
ers were marked on it. 

13191. Have you found any papers that would 
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enable you to give us any information as to any de- 
mands of money made on you, or requests of money 
from you from any voters during the election 1 ? — All 
the papers I could find are on the file ; they are mere- 
ly a few receipts. 

13192. Have you, amongst them, found anything to 
refresh your memory, and enable you to say you were 
asked for money by any voter during the election! — No. 

13193. What were those men doing under O’Don- 
ae ll 1 — There was scarcely a week he had not employed 
people at Abbeyview, minding the gates, attending to 
the avenue, and things of that kind — they were labour- 
ing men. 

13194. You have no marks on this list that would 
assist you in what I have been asking you? — No, sir. 

13195. I give you all these documents back, the two 
accounts you furnished, and the account you settled 
with Larkin, and you have your own book. 

13196. Mr. Munster. — If you would ask Mr. Laf- 
fan — there was a bazaar for the North William-street 
Orphanage in Dublin very early in December. He 
went with a large party up by early train from 
Thurles? — Witness — I remember it perfectly, and it 
was after that that I got the letter from Mr. Leahy. 

13197. Mx-. Griffin. — Then you knew Mr. Munster 
was in Dublin before you got that letter ? — I knew he 
was in Dublin. 

13198. What was the meaning of Mr. Leahy writ- 
ing to you that Mr. Munster would be in Dublin ? 
When did you go to Dublin ? — I do not know the date. 

13199. How long did you stay in Dublin? — I staid 
in Dublin a week. 

13200. Was Mr. Munster in Dublin the whole of 
that time? — No; he was not; he staid only two or 
three days, and then went down to Cashel. 

13201. Did he come back again before you went 

away ? He came back again according to that letter 

before I went away. 

13202. It is only by that letter you remember it ? 
—Oh, yes ; the day I got the letter I saw Mr. Mun- 
ster in Dublin. I was not speaking to him, but I saw 
him in the street. 

13203. Mr. Waters, q.c. — At the time you got 
that £600 did Mr. Leahy know how you were going to 
apply it?— Did he know how I was going to apply it ? 

13204. Yes? — Well, do you mean in details, or a 
general way ? 

13205. In a general way? — Well, I think he did. 

13206. Had you not at this time given up the con- 
trivance about the retainers, and abandoned it as 
worthless?— Yes. 

13207. Did you not tell Mr. Leahy that the plan 
was worthless? — Yes, I did. 

13208. And I think you told Mr. Leahy also that 
they were bribing at the other side ? — Yes. 

13209. And that he said, i '?■ why don’t you begin?’ ’ — Y es. 

13210. Have you a clear recollection that that oc- 
curred? — I have. I think Cunningham was present 
at the time, sir. 

13211. Read that letter to yourself, you need not 
read it out [witness is handed a letter]. That letter 
is of course plainly written for a purpose. It does not 
disclose the writer’s real state of mind at the time he 
wrote it. Is that so? — Well, Mr. Leahy did tell me one 
morning not to do so, after he had given me the money. 

13212. He first supplied you with the money to 
do it, and then he told you not to do it ! Do you 
think he was serious when he said that to you ; or 
do you think he said it to have the opportunity of say- 
ing that he told you not to do it — I am only asking 
you what was your impression at the time ? — I forget 
exactly what was my impression at the time, but I be- 
lieve it was for the purpose of saying he told me. 

13213. Now I want to know is this Richard Don- 
nell a voter? — No, sir. 

13214. Is he connected with a voter? — He is son- 
in-law to a voter. 

13215. Son-in-law of James Can-oil? — Yes. 

13216. He voted for Mr. Munster? — He did. 

13217. How much money did you give Donnel alto- 


gether? — I cannot say, but the money I gave him was Fourteenth 
not for himself ; it' was to pay men ; he used to pay the • Day ~ 
men ; there were several labouring men engaged about October 19. 

Abbeyview, and he used pay them, and used come to , 

me and I paid him. rfi^atack 

13218. Did you make any arrangement with him 
in consideration of his father-in-law’s vote? — No. 

13219. Did you make any arrangement with his 
father-in-law ? — No. 

13220. Although you paid no more money than you 
have down in this list, did you promise money to any- 
one that has not been paid?— Yes. 

13221. To whom did you promise any money? — 

Well, I think that after the election, that John Looby 
of the Green was up with me, and he was asking me 
about money, and I intimated to him that I thought 
he could get it after the — after some time. 

13222. That is hardly distinct enough. He was 
asking you for money ? — After the election he came to 
me to know was I going to settle. 

13223. Had you any arrangement with him before 
the election? — No, sir. 

13224. Did anything pass between you to lead him 
to believe that you would give him money ? — I do not 
think there did. 

13225. You say that after the election he came to 
you to ask if you would give him money? — Yes. 

13226. That was for having voted, was it? — I be- 
lieve so. 

13227. And you led him to believe he would get it 
afterwards? — I led him to believe that he would get it 
some time. 

13228. Is there any other case of a similar nature, 

Mr. Laffan? — Well, I dare say there are others to 
whom I did intimate something of the kind, but I do 
not remember. 

13229. Well, you know it is very necessary for us 
to know it. So far as this inquiry is concerned, it is 
quite the same whether the money was paid or not ; 
so do not imagine you are only to try to recollect those 
to whom you paid the money ? — I remember telling a 
similar thing to a man named Tom Connors after the 
election. Both these occurred after the election. 

13230. Did Thomas Connors come to you to ask it? 

— Yes, he came up to the house, but there was no 
understanding of any kind before passed. 

13231. But after the election he came to you to ask 
it? — Yes. 

13232. Is that Thomas Connors of Canopy-street? 

— Yes. 

13233. Did anybody else? — No, I do not think there 
was anybody else. 

13234. As your attention was not directed to this 
before, you will have the goodness, if you please, to 
think of it, and see if any men did come to you. You 
will tell me afterwards, if you recollect, if any other 
men came in the same way ? — Yes ; I recollect other 
men, but they had got the money — Denis Heffernan 

13235. We have that case proved already. You 
will tell me, if you please, again, any other person that 
came to ask you for money, or with whom any arrange- 
ment was made that was not carriedout. There was some 
controversy between Larkin and Thomas Looby, from 
whom you bought the jennet ; that leads me to ask you 
was there any other man engaged in paying money but 
Larkin ? — No. 

13236. No one else? — No one else. 

13237. Do you know Thomas Looby, of Hughes’s 
Lot? — Yes. 

13238. Had you any arrangement with him about 
voting at the election ? — No ; I don’t think I had. I 
don’t remember speaking to that man at all. 

13239. Had you any sort of arrangement or talk 
with Edmund Long ? — No. 

13240. Do you know what influenced him to vote for 
y 0U ? — Do you mean my belief ? ; 

13241. Yes? — It is very hard forme to form an 
opinion. 

13242. You have no reason to believe one way or 
the other? — No ; I have not. 
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13243. I do not want you to guess at all. Mr. Molloy 
wishes to call your attention to Cunningham’s evi- 
dence : “I heard that Edmund Long was not paid. 


I t.liiulr Mr. Laffan once said that Edmund Long was 
promised money, hut he didn’t say how much.” Have 
you any recollection of that ? 


Patrick Cunningham recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

13244. Do you recollect saying that, Cunningham? — Ido, sir. I thought so at the time. 


Mr. Patrick Laffan' s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, Q.c. 

13245 . WiMm,.- That he wee promtoed memej by 1 3249. Mr. KM J- «!*»• f » th " ““ 
the other side I to peruse them. 

13246. No ; but by your side 1—1 don’t remember. 13250. Mr. Waters, q.c.— I would rather not show 

13247. You will endeavour to recollect if any other t } iem a t present. Mr. Patrick Laffan will please not 
men were promised, although not paid, or if they came S£l y anything about those letters to any one. 
to ask you? — I will. 

13248. You can take up the register and go. through 
it? — Yes. 


The Rev. James M‘ Samara sworn ; 

13251. Mr. M'Namara, you know Mr. Patrick 
Laffan?— Well, I do I believe. I do— I. ought to 
know him. 

13252. You are a Roman Catholic clergyman? — Y es. 
13253. Are you a secular or regular ? — Regular. 

13254. Of what order? — The Order of Saint 
Francis. 

13255. I believe you reside in Thurles ? — I do. 

13256. And you officiate in a church of your order, 

I suppose ?— I officiate daily in my own house in a little 
capella of my own; in the Cathedral, and at other 
churches of the diocese during the year. On Sundays, 
when I am asked, I go to the Cathedral ; and then I go 
collecting alms to country churches and chapels. 

13257. Do you recollect getting two bags of money 
in the month of November last?— I do, my lord, but I 
don’t know what were in them ; I was not told what 
were in the bags. 

13258. But you got two bags? — They were left in 
my house. 

13259. Had you them in your hand? — Well, I had 
my hand on them, perhaps. 

13260. And lifted them ?— Yes. 

13261. And you found they were weighty ? — Yes. 
13262. You were quite sure it was not pebbles were 
in them ? — It might be brass, but there was something 
in them. 

1 3263. But you know it was money ? — Well, it was ; 
but I couldn’t swear to that, because I didn’t see it. 

13264. Who left those two bags with you ? — Really 
I don’t know who was the first person that brought 
them. I left them on the chimney-piece there. 

13265. Who gave them to you? — I couldn’t know 
him — I couldn’t know him. 

13266. On what day did you get them? — Oh, I 
don’t know. 

1 3267. You must try to recollect. Do you recollect 
the day you gave them ? — I suppose it was the next 
day some one called for them. 

13268. Do you recollect the day you gave them to 
Mr. Laffan?— I do not. 

13269. Do you see Mr. Laffan in court? — I do. He 
will tell himself. I thought there would be no more 
about it, because I had no interest in the case. 

13270. Do you recollect giving them to Mr. Patrick 
Laffan? — Yes ; I believe I do; he called in, at all 
events. ,, , ,, 

13271. Now, is your memory so very bad that you 
do not recollect giving them ? — Yes. 

13272. You do not often in your life, I suppose, get 
two bags of gold ; it is a thing that would leave an 
impression on any one’s recollection. Do you recollect 
giving them to Mr. Patrick Laffan on a Sunday ? — No, 
I do not. 

13273. Do you recollect the fact of giving them to 
Mr. Patrick Laffan ? — Yes, I do recollect. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

13274. You told me they were brought the day be- 
fore 1 — Yes, I believe so. 

13275. Did you see the person who brought them? 
— I didn’t know him. 

13276. That is not an answer to my question, sir? 

Whether I was inside or outside. 

13277. Did you see the person who brought them 
was my question ? — I saw some person that brought 
them, I should think. 

13278. It is not likely that it is a message that 
would be given to a servant ; it is most probable it was 
given to yourself. I therefore ask you did you see 
the person who brought them ? — I couldn’t say that — 
whether I was inside at the reception of it. 

13279. Inside or outside is perfectly immaterial. I 
ask you again, did you see the person who brought the 
money?— Well, I couldn’t say, but I know it was 
left there ; it was brought there. 

13280. Was there any letter left with it?— I should 
think not. I didn’t find it. 

13281. Really you must give me better evidence ? 
- -Sure I thought I wouldn’t be called on this trial 
about it at all. 

13282. Did you know what you were to do with 
them ? — I left it on the chimney-piece until he called 
for it the next morning. 

13283. Pray again recollect you are giving your 
evidence? — I am. 

13284. And that at least you ought to give your 
evidence, for I cannot say that you are. I asked you 
did you know what you were to do with them, and 
your answer was, u I left them on the chimney-pi*ecc 
until he would call for them.” Surely you know that 
that is no answer. Do you know what you were to 
do with those two bags of money ?— I suppose to pro- 
tect them until he would call for them. 

13285. Were you told a person would call for them ! 

13286. Were you told who would call for them ?— 
I don’t know. 

13287. Would you have given them to any person 
that called for them ? — I would not. 

13288. If I called would you have given them to 
me ? — I would not. . 

13289. Did the person that left those two bags tell 
you to whom they were to be given? — Yes, he did. 
He said it was to Mr. Laffan they would be given. 

13290. He said it was to Mr. Laffan they were to 
be given ? — Yes. ,, 

13291. Did he tell you where he came from f — 
did not. ,, 

13292. Before he came there did you know that tne 
money would be left there ? — No. 

13293. Did you know such a message would beieu 
there ?— Before the first arrival ? 

13294. Yes?— I did not. 
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13295. Do you know Mr. Leahy? — Which Mr. 
Leahy ? 

13296. The brother of the archbishop ? — I do know 
him. 

13297. Have you ever had any conversation with 
Mr. Leahy with reference to those two bags ? — Never. 

13298. Have you ever had any conversation with 
any person except the person who brought them and 
Mr. Laffan 1 — Never. 

[The short-hand writer reads question and answer 
No. 13264.] 

13299. You repeated to me twice, Mr. M'Namara, 
an answer which requires some explanation. You re- 
peated to me twice, “ I really don’t know who was the 
first person who gave them to me.” You repeated 
that twice ? — Well, I don’t know. 

13300. Or when they were first brought? — I didn’t 
know him — at first. 

13301. I want to know why you said, “ I don’t know 
who first brought them.” Were they taken away and 
brought again ? — They were not ; they were only 
brought in once, and taken away the next. 

13302. Will you have the goodness to tell me all 
the person who brought this money said to you when he 
brought it into your place ? — I forget ; but I think 
he said nothing but to leave them there until they 
would be called for. 


13303. He surely said more than that, Mr. M‘Na- Fourteenth 
mara. He surely said more than “ leave them here Pay ~ 
until they will be called for ?” — Well, I don’t recol- October 19. 
lect what he said. ( 

13304. Have you no recollection whatever of what 
he said ? — Not the least, unless he left them there to be M'Namara. 
called for. In short, I didn’t take much notice of 
them at all. 

13305. Did you suspect it was money ? — I couldn’t 
say which. 

13306. Did you suspect it was money ? — I suppose 
it must have been something like it. 

13307. And do you mean to say you took charge of 
two bags of money from a person you did not know, 
receiving no more instruction than “ they are to be 
left here until they are called for ?” — I told all I know 
about it. 

13308. Mr. Laffan, when under examination here 
yesterday, was very unwilling to mention your name. 

He was bound under the compulsion of his oath, and 
under our power here to mention your name. With 
great reluctance he mentioned your name, and he gave, 
as a reason for his reluctance, to mention your name 
this — that you bound him never to mention your 
name in connexion with it ? — I never said any such 


Mr. Patrick Laffan recalled by Mr. Waters, Q.c. Mr. Patrick 

13309. Mr. Laffan, stand up, if you please. Did it occurred was this : — When I was going away and 
you say that yesterday ? — Yes, I did, sir. bidding him good-by, he put up his hand [witness 

13310. Did the Rev. Mr. M'Namara bind you to makes a descriptive gesture], and said “not a word, 
secrecy in connexion with that transaction ? — The way not a word.” 


The Rev. James M'Namara' s examination resumed bv Mr. Waters, q.c. 


13311. Did you wish Mr. Laffan not to speak about 
it? — Oh, I didn’t tell him to speak about it. 

13312. You told me a minute ago that you never 
mentioned this matter to any one. If it was a per- 
fectly innocent transaction, would you not have gos- 
sipped about it' with your acquaintances and friends ? 
I want to know why you did not mention it — you who 
say you did not know it was money ? — I didn’t know 
it was. 

13313. And you say you never mentioned it to a 
human being ? — No. 

13314. When you got it where did you put it? — I 
left it on the chimney-piece. 

13315. Did you leave it there all night ? — I did. 

13316. Was it sealed ? — It was sealed. 

13317. Were they canvas bags or leather bags? — I 
don’t know which. It was well sealed, at all events. 
I left it so. 

13318. Did you ask the person that came with it to 
sit down or to stay for a while, or anything ? — I don’t 
think I did. 

13319. Did he stay any time at all in your place ? — 
A very short time, I should think. He only came in 
and walked away, I should think. 

13320. Was it a man or a woman : do you recollect 
that much ? — It was a man. 

13321. Was he an old man or a young man? — 
Rather young — a young man. I didn’t ask him for 
his name. 

13322. You did notask his name? — No. 

13323. Why did you not ask his name ? — Because, 
whatever it was, he was sure it would be safe for him. 

13324. At the time you got it did you suspect it 
was money ? — I couldn’t swear to that. 

13325. Now, I did not ask you that. Pray have 
the goodness to answer my question ? — Yes. 

13326. Well, answer it ? — Well, I suppose it may be. 

13327. That is not an' answer to my question ? — 
Well, I couldn’t say it was money, because I didn’t 

13328. That is not an answer to my question. I 


am veiy sorry to have to repeat it so often. I ask 
you again, at the time that you got it did you suspect 
it was money? — Well, I suspected there was some- 
thing in it. 

13329. That is not an answer to my question. Mr. 
M'Namara, I am exceedingly sorry to be obliged to 
say to a person in your position — a person of your 
sacred profession, who ought to set an example of the 
greatest candour to persons in the humbler paths of 
life, and who are to be instructed by your example 
as well as your word — I have to tell you that I 
sent a man to prison the other day for what you have 
just done, four times refusing to answer my question. 
I have to ask you again, at the time you got those 
bags did you suspect it was money was in them ? — 
Well, I suppose I did. I couldn’t be sure of it. 

13330. Do you mean to say then that, without 
knowing anything beforehand, without knowing the 
name of the person who brought it, or without asking 
any question, you took the money, and never inquired 
where it came from, or for what purpose it was left ? — 
I never inquired for what or where, never. 

13331. Did you suspect where the money came 
from? — I did not. 

13332. You did not? — No. 

13333. Have you ever heard since; I do not ask 
you if you know ; have you ever heard since where 
it came from ? — I cannot say. I don’t know. 

13334. I ask you, sir, have you ever heard where it 
came from ? — Unless Mr. Laffan can tell. 

13335. Now, sir, I ask you again, if you please, 
have you ever heard where it came from 1 — Perhaps it 
came from Cashel — it might come from Cashel. 

13336. It might come from London, or it might 
come from St. Petersburg. Answer my question — 
have you ever heard where it came from? — Yes. As 
far as I could understand, I should think it came 
from, perhaps, Mr. Munster. 

13337. How did you understand that? — Oh, Mr. 
Laffan called for it. 

13338. You must tell me, if you please, now, sir, 

2 L 


The Kev. 

James 

M'Namara. 
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— — as I can. 


The Eev. 

James 

M'Namara. 


Fourteenth how you came to suspect that it came from Mi. 

Dai- Munster. I must know all about it. Have the 
October 19. goodness to tell me ? — Oh, sure I am telling you as far 
,s I can. 

13339. I want to know why you suspected it came 
from Mr. Munster 1 — As the election was going on 
here. . 

13340. Have you never heard anything as to where 
it came from ? — No, unless what I tell you. 

13341. Did you hear from anyone that it came from 
Mr. Munster 1 — I should think not. 

13342. What? — I think I did not. I only sus- 
pect it. 

13343. Did you ever receive any communication, 
verbal or written, from anyone with reference to that 
transaction since it occurred ? — Never. 

13344. There was no communication of any kind 
made to you with reference to it since it occurred, by 
anyone? — No. . 

13345. Have you never had any conversation at all 
with anyone in which that subject was alluded to, 
directly or indirectly ?— Never, so far as that money. 

13346. As what?— So far as the two bags of 
money. 

13347. Now, what do you mean by that exception? 
I ask you had you any conversation with anyone in 
which that subject of leaving or taking the money, 
or where it came from, was ever alluded to, directly 
or indirectly ? — I should think not. 

13348. That is very unsatisfactory, Mr. M'Namara. 


On my word, I am ashamed and pained?— I never 
spoke to anyone about it. 

13349. On your solemn oath, sir, are you not 
able to give any sort of information whatever about 
that transaction ? — No, sir, so far as that. 

13350. So fax as what? — As the two bags — the two 
bags. 

13351. Well, with reference to any others bags, I 
ask you again, sir, on your solemn oath, are you able 
to °ive me any explanation or information ? — [No 
answer.] 

13352. Mr. Griffin.— You say, sir, you are not 
able to give any information with reference to that 
transaction as regards the two bags. What part of the 
transaction are you able to give an explanation about ? 
— Which transaction ? 

13353. The answer you gave was, that you were not 
able to wive an explanation in connexion with the two 
bags. What part of the transaction are you able to 
give an explanation about ? — I mean to say that one 
time I got a few pounds. 

13354. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I have not asked you 
about that yet. I am asking you about the first 
transaction. I am not at all satisfied 1— Oh, I have no 
reminiscence of it— if I bad I would tell. I thought I 
wouldn’t have anything to do with this business. 

13355. You received a cheque that day?— That 
day? 

13356. Yes, from Mr. Laffan — did you receive a 
cheque from Mr. Laffan?— I don’t think I did. 


Mr. Patrick Laffan recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

13357. Mr. Laffan, stand up. Did you tell me yesterday that you gave this gentleman a cheque that day ?— 
I did, sir. _ v , . 

13358. Did you give him a cheque that day ? — I did, sir. 


The Rev. 
M‘Namara. 


Mr. Patrick 
Laffan. 


The Rev. James M‘JS r amara’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

13359 Did you get a cheque on the bank from Mr. I think, does not know me very intimately-he may 
T. nffan %— No. ^[Mr. Patrick Laffan.— Mr. M‘Namara, forget that he got the cheque fiom me]. 


Mr. Patrick Laffan again examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

■13360 Did you get » cheque from Mr-. Leahy?- 13363. Did you toll Mr. M-Naumu 
I did y from ? — I think I mentioned Mr. Leahy— that is my 

13361. Did you hand that cheque to the Rev. Mr. impression. 

WW sot tie ”°" ej tlom him ’“ IK* 

13362. What was the amount of the cheque?— £5, that you gave him that cheque for £ 5 ? No, sn. 

I think. 


The Eev. 

James 

M'Namara. 


The Rev. James M l Namara's examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

You had better search your recollection; search it 
very carefully, and come back here prepared to tell 
me what you recollect ? — Oh, I took no date. 

13370. You will be back here to-morrow morning, 
and bring anything you have with regal’d to that 
cheque. Try and search your recollection so as to 
answer me a little more satisfactorily to-morrow. 


13366. Now, did you get the cheque, Mr. M'Namaia? 
—I got a cheque, but I don’t know who it came from. 

13367. Did you tell me a moment ago that you got 
no cheque ? — Oh, I did not — I was going to answer. 

13368. Now you say you did get a cheque from Mr. 
Laffan ?— Oh, I acknowedge I got a cheque for £5. 

13369. Mr. M'Namara, I will not examine you any 
further at present. I will adjourn your examination. 


John 

Darmody. 


Patrick Ryan was called but did not appear. 


13371. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
— I had no vote, your worship. 

13372. You are not a voter ? — -No, sir, I am not. 
13373. Have you a brother ? — T have, sir 


John Darmody sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


13377. Do you know Cunningham’s house ? — I do, 

1 3378. Were you ever in Cunningham’s house during 
the last election time?— No, sir, until before the elec- 


13373. Have you a brother ? — T have, sir. the last election time! jno, , j 

13374. What is his name ?— Pat. Darmody and Wil- tion, about a month or five weeks, o 
.... T4 T o m-n+Lev in Trplfl.nfl. think. _ 


liam Darmody. I have ne’er a brother in Ireland. 

13375. Were you here during the last election? — I 
was here after the election, sir. 

13376. Were you here during the election? — Not at 
all, sir. 


13379. Are you sure you were not here while the 
election was going on? — Not at all, sir. 

13380. Do you know Mr. Leahy?— I do, well, s • 
13381. Were you in Mr. Leahy’s employment! 
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was in his brother’s employment. I held a farm con- 
venient to his brother’s farm near Thurles. I was 
superintending a farm for years for him, selling and 
buying, and looking after the farm as steward to linn. 

13382. Did you see Mr. Leahy during the election 
time ? — I saw him before the election. 

13383. Where did you see him ? — I saw him in 
Thurles at our county meeting for the county election. 

13384. I am speaking of the Cashel election in 
November last? — I came one day with corn and sold 
three loads of corn below to Cunningham. A man 
there said Mr. Leahy was in town. I said I would 
like to see him, and I came to see him. That was 
before the election— no, it was after the election, sir, 
not before the election ; it was- after the election, about 
five or six weeks. 

13385. Did Mr. Leahy ever give you any commands 
with reference to the Cashel election ? — Yes, we had a 
conversation after the election being over, sir, about it. 

13386. What about it?— That he wanted to know 
had I any influence over any voter after the election 
being over a long time. 

13387. What else did he say ?— That I had no in- 
fluence, but a friend of my own lived in the Commons. 

13388. Where had you this conversation with Mr. 
Leahy ?— Above at Mr. Munster’s — Mr. Laffan’s — that 
is the day I was with him after the election being 
over • a month or five weeks. 

13389. And you say he was talking with you after 
the election was over, and asking if you had any in- 
fluence with voters in Cashel ? — He was, sir. 

13390. What is your friend’s name on the Com- 
mons ? A cousin of mine that is married, Tom Cooney, 

sir ; I understand he didn’t vote for either party. 

13391. Were you stopping at any time in Cunning- 
ham’s house — did you sleep at night there ? — Not the 
f.imA I came with the com, but ten or twelve days or a 
fortn igh t, after that a car came to my house late at 
night, about nine or ten o’clock, and they told me Mr. 
Leahy sent down both of them with the car to have me 
go up that night to Cashel to him. That- night blew so 
hard and cold my family wouldn’t let me out, but I 
would go in the morning. Then they took a cup of 
tea, the night was so hard, and they warmed them- 
selves before they went away, and I came in the morn- 
ing and put up at Cunningham’s house, and Mr. 
Leahy was gone in the morning. I waited at Cun- 
ningham’s house, expecting that he would come back, 
and I slept at Cunningham’s house the day following, 
expecting him, and didn’t see him since, but I saw 
him about a month ago driving through the town with 
Mr. Munster, and I had a salute. 

13392. Did they mention what he wanted you for ? 
—I couldn’t say. I suppose it was about the election. 

13393. Did the men tell you?— No, they did not. 

13394. Who were the men?— Mat. Murrrn; he 
stopped at Cunningham’s house. 

13395. Where did you see him ? — I see him at Cun- 
ningham’s house. That is the first time I ever knew 
him , the time I came -with the three loads of oats and 
sold them at Cunningham’s, and that is the man that 
went •with the driver for me to the house. I was sur- 
prised when I see my name on the paper, and I got 
•wild to see I would be concerned in bribes, that never 
got a shilling from either party, to say that I would 
be put on the paper publicly. 

13396. Are you telling me the truth, that that is 


all you know about it? — It is, indeed, your worship ; Fourteenth 
you can’t bring a shilling against me. I didn’t see Pay ~ 
a shilling of Mr. Munster’s money no more 'than the October 19. 
man unborn. I am at a loss to be losing my time r , — 

. John 

coming here. . n m „ Darmody. 

13397. Is that all you know about it? — That is all-, 
sir. 

13398. You are quite sure of that ? — I am, sir, quite 
sure. Somebody had some games with me, sir. I 
didn’t want any games of that class. 

13399. If Mr. Cunningham said Mr. Leahy sent 
you to the house, and you were stopping there, would 
it be true ? — He didn’t. Mr. Murrin stopped at the 
house when I came there. I was a day before there 
with three loads of oats, and sold it, and put my horse 
up in the stable; and he was the man that went for 


13400. Mr. Molloy. — D o you know Luke Larkin ? 
— Oh, well, sir, this twenty-five year. 

13401. Mr. Waters, q.c — Did you see him there 
at all? — I took no account of him; not a sight, 

13402. Are you quite sure that you are not mistaken 
in saying that this was after the election ? Why would 
Mr. Leahy ask had you any influence oyer voters if 
the election was over ? — I don’t know, sir ; I didn’t 
see him that day I came. 

13403. A t p you sure it was after the election? — Oh, 
it was, sir, five or six weeks. I wasn’t here at the 
election, sir. 

13404. How long was it before Christmas ? Was 
it after or before Christmas ? — I cannot recollect, sir, 
but I know it was it after the election. 

13405. Was it a month before Christmas? — Sure 
Mr. Cunningham has it in his book the day I sold 
the oats ; and another day a car went for me to the 


13406. How soon after that did the car go? — Ten 
or twelve days. I couldn’t well recollect, more or 
less, sir. 

13407. Who bought the oats from you ? — Tom Cun- 


13408. Was it the father or the son ? — It was the fa- 
ther bought it, sir. They went for me with the car, sir. 

13409. Well, Mr. Darmody, I have no reason to be- 
lieve you do not tell me the truth. Do you tell me 
candidly and honestly that you know nothing about 
the election ?— Not a ha’p’orth, sir. 

13410. Mrs. Cunningham told us you stopped in the 
house ? — I stopped that night, sir. 

13411. But during the election 1 — Is it me, sir ? 

13412. Yes? — She said afterwards she was wrong, 
sir ; she cannot prove it. I stopped one night in the 
house, that is all that I slept there. 

13413. If old Tom Cunningham said he saw you 
going into the room where Luke Larkin was, would ho 
be mistaken ? — He is mistaken, sir, or any man that 
•would say it. Sure Luke Larkin know's me this seven- 
teen or eighteen years. . 

13414. You were not there at all 1—1 was not, sir. 
Sure I was siu-prised myself to see it on the paper, 
sir. That’s what vexed me. I think as much of my 
character as any man in the land. 

13415. Do you really believe now that it is wrong 
to bribe ? — I couldn’t say, sir; I don’t know ; perhaps I 
would take it myself if I got it. By gor I would take 
it, sir, perhaps as soon as another. 


Richard Butler sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


13416. Are you a voter ? — Yes, sir. 

13417. For whom did you vote at the last election? 
—Mr. Munster, sir. 

13418. You got £30?— I did, sir. 

13419. From Mr. Larkin. You did not know who 
he was then ? — I didn’t, sir. 

13420. Where was it that he gave it to you ? — Be- 
low at Mr. Cunningham’s. 

C 


13421. And you signed a note, I believe? — I did, 
sir, I marked my name to it. 

13422. Do you not write yourself? — No, sir. 

13423. You only put your mark to it? — That was 
all, sir. 

13424. Was that £30 for your vote?— I suppose it 
was, sir. 

13425. With whom did you make the arrangement 


Richard 

Butler. 
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Fourteenth 

Day. 

October 19. 

Richard 

Butler. 


before that? — No one, sir; I never went to anyone 
about it. On the second night before the election I 
was called to Mrs. Corcoran’s, and Pat. Cunningham 
was the man I met. He asked me was I going home. 
I told him I was, and he gave me a bit of a note. 
“ Go down with this to the house,” says he. I went 
down. I met his father inside. I gave the note to 
whoever was inside. He asked me my name, and I 
said, “ Richard Butler,” and he gave me .£30, sir. 


13426. Did you ever vote before, Mr. Butler? — 
I did, sir. 

13427. When? — Not the last time — not in ’65; 
but before that, for Mr. Lanigan. 

13428. Did you get anything for voting then ? — I 
never got a farthing during my life before, sir. 


Edmund 


Edmund Long sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


13429. You voted at the last election for Mr. 
Munster ? — Yes. 

13430. Who canvassed you? — It was Mr. Laffan I 
gave my vote to. 

13431. Which of them?— Mr. Pat. Laffan. 

13432. How long before the election? — About two 
or three days, sir. 

13433. What was the arrangement ?— No arrange- 
ment, sir, only to give my vote. 

13434. How much were you to get? — How much 
was I to get? 

13435. Yes? — I don’t know. 

13436. But you were to get something ? — He didn’t 
promise me nothing, six - . 

13437. But did you expect anything?— I expected 
it hereafter, when the election would be over ; if I got 
it I would take it. 

13438. And you expected it? — Well, I did ex- 
pect it. 

13439. How much did you expect? — By gor I 
couldn’t say, sir. 

13440. How did you vote in 1865 ? — I had no vote 
then, sir. 

13441. Was the last the first election at which you 
voted? — It was, sir. 

13442. Did you tell Mr. Laffan or any person that 
you expected money ? — No, I didn’t tell Mr. Laffan, 
but he asked me would I take it, and I said not, sir. 


13443. When did Mi - . Laffan ask you would you 
take it? — Before the election, sir. 

13444. Which Mr. Laffan? — Mr. Pat. Laffan. 

1 3445. What did you say to him? — I said I wouldn’t 
take money, sir, for I wasn’t very well then, sir. 

13446. Did you expect to die befox - e the election?— 
Begor I didn’t know but I would, sii - . 

13447. You said you expected to get money ? — If I 
got it I would take it, six - . 

13448. Why did you refuse when he asked you? — 
I said I wouldn’t, sir, nor I wouldn’t take it until 
after the election. 

1 3449. You would think it was bribery if you got 
it before the election ? — I know it is bribery every 
time it is got. . 

13450. Did you apply ever to anyone after the 
election ? — Never, sir ; nevei - . 

13451. When did you expect to get it? — Oh, how 
do I know, sir ; whenever I get it I will take it. 

13452. Tell me why you would not take the money 
before the election ? — I wouldn’t six - ; I was in dread 
of the thing ; for fear I would be put to e’er an oath. 
It was the first election I had a vote, and I said I 
would wait until after the election was all ovex\ 

13453. Was it the first time Mr. Laffan canvassed 
you that he asked you would you take money? — Oh, 
xxo, sir ; I offexed my vote before that, sir. 


John Cassidy. 


John Cassidy sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


13454. Are you uncle to Jerry Connolly ? — Yes, sir. 

1 3455. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
— Mr. O’Beix-ne, six - , with great pleasure. 

13456. WTxo canvassed you for Mr. O'Beirne? — A 
friend of Mr. O’Beirne, Captain Graham. 

13457. Were you canvassed on Mr. Munster’s side ? 
— Well, in a sort of a way, your worship. 

13458. By whom? — By Mr. Laffan, here. 

13459. Michael or Pat? — The elder of the two; 
tins gentleman here. [Points out Mr. Michael J. Laffan. ] 

13460. Did your nephew speak to you at all about 
it ? — He did, your worship. 

13461. What did he say? — He told me he intended 
to seek employment at the election. “ And I think,” 
says he, “ by having four votes it would be effected ; 
and will I mention you,” says he, “ with some others?” 
“ Well, you may,” says I ; “ but mind, I am not 
pledged by anything you say.” “ Oh, no,” says he, 
“ of course.” 

13462. Did you hear aftex - wax - ds he had been em- 
ployed ? — Well, your worship, the next time I saw him 
after this discourse, he told me he saw Mr. Laffan, and 
that he would say nothing ; but Mr. Leahy was talk- 
ing about opening a boot store to employ men, and he 
asked him, “ Ax - e you capable of conducting business ?” 
He said “Yes.” “Do you think yourself engaged 
now 1” “Yes,” he says ; “but I don’t know my terms.” 
“ No, nor you won’t, bxxt we keep our wox - d.” 

13463. Did you hear afterwards that he got £70? 
— Nevex - , until it appeared here in coux-t. When he 
came to me again he said, “ I hear you are pledged to 
Mr. O’Beirne — is it true?” “Yes,” says I, “it is 
true.” “ Then,” says he, “ I have no more talking 
about you.” “ No," says I to him. 

13464. Did you get money for voting for Mr. 


O'Beirne ? — No, your worship ; it would be a mean 
man would want money for voting for Mi - . O’Beirne. 

13465. Did you get money before for voting for Mr. 
0’Beix - ne ? — I thought it a great honour to have it to 
give to the gentleman. 

13466. Did you get any promise or intimation of 
any kind? — Not the slightest. I thought it was the 
greatest gift I coixld bestow, especially through Captain 
Gx - aham, an old acquaintance of mine. 

13467. Then why did you tell your nephew that he 
might mention you to the other side ? — I was quite at 
liberty. I thought my vote my own. I could vote as 
I liked, but once I was pledged 

13468. If you had been pledged before your nephew 
was employed, would you have voted for Mr. Mun- 
ster ? — I may have my weak points. 

13469. You would accept the temptation, you mean? 
— I might, yom - woi - ship, and I would repent it as 
long as I live. I might have my weak points as well 
as another. I consider that a voter for Mx\ Munster 
would not vote for him only for getting money. 

13470. Mr. Molloy. — Did you get a retainer from 
Mr. Laffan?— I did, sir. 

13471. Why did you take it? — When I found the 
money was laid out to cheat me, I thought I had as 
good a right to return the compliment. 

13472. Did you think he was cheating you? — I 
knew well he was, on account of the discourse that 
happened between him and me befox - e. 

13473. Did he not give you five guineas? — He gave 
me a bill cheque. He must have been vei - y stupid if 
he didn’t know I was very much in favour of Mr. 
O’Beirne before that. 

13474. Did he not speak to you about the retainer 
before you took it ? — He did. 
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13475. Did you not go away? — I did, your worship. 

13476. Did you not come back to him the next 
day? — No, your worship the first time that I made 
my appearance to Mr. Laffan. 

13477. When did he speak to you about the retainer? 
— When I was in his presence of course ; when he 
sent a special messenger for me. 

13478. Go on? — I should tell your worship the con- 
versation that happened between him and me before that. 

13479. Tell the conversation about the retainer ? — 
He sent for me and I came to him. “ Well,” he says, 
“what I could do for you would be to give you an 
agency.” “Well,” says I, “I may be employed other- 
wise; I am engaged from six o’clock in the morning 
to six o’clock in the evening ; whatever hours are fit for 
working I could do nothing in the way of agency.” 
“Oh,” says he then, “I would want you only by night ; 
an hour of an evening, or a Sunday would do me.” 
“Well,” says I, “I will think over it, so I will come and 
let you know this evening.” So in the evening he first 
came to my house, and my wife when she heard Mr. 
Laffan inquiring for me, she asked me what he was 
wanting me for ; “ he wanted to engage me as an agent 
to Mr. Munster.” 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — You must not be telling us the 
confidence between yourself and your wife ! 

13480. Mr. Griffin. — What did you do in the 
evening? — I went up to tell Mr. Laffan I would have 
nothing to do with him. There was a lot of rowdies on 
the lobby. “ This is no place for me,” says I, so I went 
away. I was coming up street in a few days after and 
met him. I told him I called to the hotel to tell him I 
would have nothing to do with him. “Just turn into 
Corcoran’s here,” says he. We turned in. “Couldn’t 
you come,” says he, “ of an evening or a Sunday ; your 
brother-in-law and brother are with us, and wouldn’t 
you speak to them,” says he, “and all that?” “Oh, I 
could do that,” says I ; “ sure I never got a £5 note 
for such small work before,” and I took it, to my mis- 
fortune, nearly. 

13481. Why did you not keep it? — No, when I 
found it would affect my vote. 


13482. You published a letter about it? — I did, 
your worship. 

13483. Was it you that composed the letter? — No, 
sir. 

13484. Who composed the letter? — A young man ; 
I think he was Mr. O’Beime’s valet. 

13485. What was his name ? — Henry. 

1 3486. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you cash the cheque? 
— I did not. 

13487. How long did you keep it? — About three 
hours. 

13488. To whom did you take it? — I took it back 
to Mr. Laffan’s; he wouldn’t take it; so I left it on the 
table. 

1 3489. Where did you go with it when you got it ? 
— I went to my house and locked it up. “ Why did 
you take that?” says my wife. “ Well,” says I, “ sure 
I can give it back to him.” 

13490. From whom did you learn that it would 
affect your vote ? — From a gentleman. 

13491. Did you go to him ? — No, but he came to me. 

13492. Who was he? — Captain Graham. 

13493. He came and asked you had you got it? 
— He asked me “ Have you been at Corcoran’s with 
Mr. Laffan?” “Yes, sir,” says I, “he sent for me 
to give me a retainer.” “ Why did you do such a 
thing as that ?” says he ; “ do you know you are ruin- 
ing your vote ?” “ No,” says I. “ You have actually 
by taking that,” says he, “ ruined your vote.” “ Well,” 
then,” says I, “I’ll go give it back.” 

13494. At the time you took the cheque for five 
guineas, did you intend to vote for Mi’. Munster ? — 
Oh, yes, I did. 

13495. For Mr. Munster? — Oh, no, sir; sure I 
hadn’t the slightest idea of that. You ought to allow 
me to tell you how Mr. Laffan came about me to 
“ coogle me up;” that Mr. Munster was picking up all 
the Protestant girls in England, to make Catholics of 
them ;. and instead of that he is leaving them go 
church. 

13496. Had you a vote in 1865? — No, I had not, 
your worship ; ’tis as well for me I hadn’t. 


Denis Considine sworn ; 

13497. Witness. — Gentlemen, will you allow me to 
say a few words ? 

13498. What do you wish to say ? — I voted for Mr. 
Lanigan in 1859, here, and for Mr. Lanigan in 1865, 
and I wouldn’t have voted in ’59, because I was 
promised to Mr. Scully at the tune, but Mr. Scully 
went to Cork, and then I voted for Mr. Lanigan, 
and then I voted for Mr. Lanigan in '65, and for 
Mr. Munster in ’68. I wasn’t canvassed by anyone, 
only by Mr. Scully in ’68. I told Mr. Scully if 
he could show me he had the slightest chance that 
I would vote for him then. Mr. Munster, Mr. Laffan, 
or any single soul connected with him never asked 
me would I vote for him. I never for the last thirty 
years in Cashel — never got a penny at any election 
from a member, or agent, or any single soul connected 
with them, in any single shape or form. I never 
took a glass of whiskey or a tumbler of beer in any 
election. Now, any question you ask me I’ll answer. 

13499. What family have you? — I have eight in 
family. 

13500. What are the names of your sons? — My 
son Michael, and my nephew John. 

13501. Were they employed at the election? — Yes. 
My son Michael was employed by Mr. Laffan ; some 
time before the election he had him writing ; and I 
believe my nephew was home at college at the time. 

13502. How long was your son employed before 
the election? — I couldn’t say. 

13503. What was he doing? — Writing circulars. 

13504. How much money did he get?— He got £3. 

13505. Who gave him the £3 ? — Mr. Laffan will 
tell you ; I don’t know. 

13506. Did you hear from Michael ? — Mr. Lallan, 
he said, gave it; Captain Dudly Byrne, I believe, 
was in the room : I heard that. There was no one in 


examined by Mr. Molloy. 

Cashel ever got less at an election than I did, for I 
never got anything at all. 

13507. Have you sent in any claim on Mr. Munster ? 
— Well, I think Mr. Laffan, at the time the claims 
were payable, desired him to send'in his claim. 

13508. How much? — He desired him to send in 
for £40. 

13509. Were you by at the conversation ? — No; 
Mr. Laffan told me to have the son sometime before 
the petition send it in. 

13510. Sometime before the petition he came and 
asked you to have a claim sent in by you for your son ? 
— Yes, sir. 

1 3511. And you sent in the claim? — He did, sir ; Mr. 
Laffan mentioned the sum. 

13512. Did your son send in a claim ? — He did, sir. 

13513. Who wrote the claim? — My son himself, 
sir. 

13514. Did he apply for payment after the petition ? 
— No, sir, he never, did. There was no word about 
payment until Mr. Laffan introduced it. I wasn’t 
sorry I voted for Mr. Munster, for he is a kind, 
charitable man. We had a good many here since Mr. 
Perrin, and none of them ever went to a poor man’s 
house and gave him blankets. 

13515. How old is your son? — Twenty-two years 
last February. 

13516. Did you not think £40 rather too much ? — 
It was Mr. Laffan ; I never introduced anything about 
the money. 

13517. Do you not think it an exorbitant sum? — I 
think it was, but he didn’t expect anything, I believe, 
at the same time. 

13518. He did not expect anything? — I think he 
did not. 

13519. You did not think the £40 for your son 
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had any thing to do with your vote? — Oh, no, it 
could not, for I never had anything to do with anyone. 

13520. How long was your son employed? — I 
couldn’t say. 

13521. Was he perfectly satisfied when he got the 
£3 ?_I think he was, because there was more money 
entered to him, and he refused it, he told me. 

13522. Was he not anxious that you should vote 
for Mr. Munster ? — He never interfered with me. 


13523. Was he not anxious ? — I don’t think he was, 

13524. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You say your, son was. 
offered some more money by somebody else? — The 
time he got the £3 he told me he was asked would he 
take any more, and he refused it. 

13525. Have the goodness to send your son up here? 
—I will, sir. 


Michael 

Considine. 


Michael Considine sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


13526. Are you the son of the last witness? — Yes, 
sir. 

13527. Your father told us you got £3. From 
whom did you get it ? — From Mr. Michael Laffan. 

13528. And he says you told him that you were 
offered more ? — Yes. 

13529. How much more were you offered? — I 
could not say. 

13530. By whom were you offered more? — When 
he sent a message for me about the close of September 
he happened to be at Mrs. Corcoran’s in company -with 
Captain Dudly Byrne. I went to him and he said, 

“ I want to engage your services during the forthcom- 
ing election.” “ Very well,” says I. In the evening 
at Mr. Munster’s house I was engaged. This was a 
good while previous to the election. Said he, “ There 
will be an exposition of Mr. Munster’s principles in a 
few days at least ; his address -will be issued ; you will 
be kind enough to say to persons that ask who he is, 
that he is a gentleman from England ; he is of pure 
Liberal principles, and has recommendations from 
some leading clergymen.” “ Veiy well,” says I. “ I’ll 
give £3,” says he. I took it. “ I’ll tell you what 
your services are ; say nothing until I give you in- 
structions." I went away. He sent for me two or 
three days, afterwards. I went to his office. No one 
was there but himself. He was about giving me in- 
structions ; he reserved it. He was about giving me 
more money. “ I’ll not have it," says I. I never 
spoke to Mr. Laffan afterwards about the election. 

13531. I want to know why you refused the money ? 
— I didn’t want the money at the time. I was very 
much inclined to return his £3, and to remain free. 

13532. Why were you inclined to return the three 
pounds ? — I didn’t want to be connected with the elec- 
tion in any way. 

13533. What do you mean by remaining “free?” - 
you had not a vote ? — That is, to remain myself with- 
out being trammelled by duty or services under any 
person. 

13534. We must all trammel ourselves with work 
of some kind or other. I suppose you would not have 
any objection to get honest work and to be paid for it? 

■ — I would not. 

13535. I want to know why you refused the addi- 
tional money ?— I had no particular reason. I said to 
Mr. Laffan that I didn’t want it. He didn’t name 
any sum, but said, “ There’s money here for you,” 
making a move to give me some money, but I said I 
wouldn’t have it. 

13536. Was there any conversation between you as 
to how your father was going to vote ? — There was not. 

13537. At any time ?— No. 

13538. Did you and your father often debate the re- 
spective politics of the candidates? — Very often we 
spoke about them. 

13539. When was your father’s mind inclined 
towards supporting Mr. Munster ? — I couldn’t really 
say, but I thought he would lean towards the success- 
ful candidate, whoever he might be. 

13540. What is your father’s occupation? — He is a 
plumber. 

13541. And do you assist him? — No. 

13542. How are you occupied? — I am a clerk. 

13543. Do you know if your father worked for Mr. 
Munster ? — Yes, he did. 

13544. Did he do much work for him? — Well, I 
think not — some few small jobs in his trade. 


13545. Do you know how he was paid? — I can’t 
say ; I don’t know anything about it. 

13546. You put hi a claim for £40 ? — Yes. 

13547. Are you in employment at present ? — Yes, 

I am, sir. 

13548. Where? — In the baking establishment of 
Going and Smith, as book-keeper. 

13549.' May I ask what is your salary there?— 
£40 a year — 15s. a week — that is, I think, £39 a year. 

13550. And that is for the entire year ? — Oh, it is 
weekly I’m paid. 

13551. But 15s. a week is just £39 a year ? — Yes. 
13552. How long were you engaged for Mr. Laffan ; 
— How long was I engaged? 

13553. Yes?— I can’t say exactly the date, but my 
term of service dates from sometime near the close of 
September, ’68. 

13554. Were you in your present employment at 
the time ? — I was not. 

13555. But you were in some other employment? 
— I was. 

13556. What was your salary at the employment 
in which you then were ? — About £30 a year - . 

13557. Did you remain in it during the election? 
— Yes, I was. 

13558. Therefore, the only time you could give Mr. 

T .a.ffh.n was in the evenings ? — Yes ; my employment at 
that time took me from eleven to three o’clock. 

13559. After that you might assist Mr. Laffan? — Yes. 
13560. From the end of September to the 20th 
November — two months — but you were not with Mr. 
Laffan all that time ? — I was not. 

13561. Were you a month ? — I was not. 

13562. Were you a fortnight? — No, I was not. 
13563. Were you a week '! — I was not. 

13564. Were you at all?— I was, as -writing clerk. 
13565. How long — how many nights? — Aboutthree 
times, I think. 

13566. Andforthose three times you putin a claim 
of £40 ? — I put in a claim. 

13567. Did you? — Yes; it was at the suggestion of 
Mr. Laffan the claim was put in. 

13568. Explain how you earned the money from 
Mr. Laffan, and afterwards put in a claim for £40 ?— 
I can’t explain it any more ; I refused the money at 
the time ; the reason I put in the claim afterwards 
was that Mr. Laffan suggested I should put in a claim 
for the sum mentioned, and he suggested the figure. 

13569. What did he say to you? — Not to me, but 
to my father, and it came through my father to me. 

13570. What did your father say when giving you 
the message? — He says to me, “I and Mr. Lallan 
were speaking about the election, and he says it would 
be well for you to put in a bill ; and Laffan,” he says, 
“ is most cautious about these things.” He used the 
word “cautious;” “but still,” he says, “I would be 
most anxious to put in a bill for your services to re- 
ceive remuneration in some form.” “Very well, 
says I. I then drafted a draft of the bill. 

13571. Did yourfather tell you the amount? — Yes, 
he did; the amount he conveyed from Mr. Laffan to me. 
13572. And he said £40?— Yes, he did. 

13573. Did you say to your father, “ I did notearn 
£40 ?” Did you express no astonishment? You had 
got £3 for the three evenings ? — Yes. 

13574. And did you say to your father, “ What 
does he want me to put in a claim for £40 for ; I am 
well paid already ?” — I didn’t say I was well paid. 
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13575. Did you consider you were well paid ? — Y es. 

13576. And you were putting in a claim for £40 ? 

13577. For what? — As I stated in my bill, “for 
services rendered.” 

13578. Why you admitted that you were well paid 
already. Do you think you have any further explana- 
tion to offer 1—1 don’t think I have. 

13579. I will give you the fullest oppoi-tunity. 
Accordingly, let me ask why you put in a bill for £40 
for services, when you admit you were well paid 
already? — My only explanation is that the amount of 
£40 would act as an incentive to myprocuring a position 
through the influence and patronage of Mr. Munster. . 


13580. Therefore, you were taking £40 from Mr. 
Munster to enable Mr. Munster to serve you after- 
wards? — No, but in the event of procuring a position 
through his influence I would abandon — I was to 
abandon — my claim. 

13581. Did it ever occur to you at all that that was 
remuneration for your father’s vote, and not for your 
services? — Never, at that time. 

13582. Did it ever since? — Well, I can’t say what 
my impressions were, but I was so conscious of my 
father’s integrity, that I was sure he would refuse a 
bribe from any man. 


Fourteenth 

Day. 

October 19. 

Michael 

Considine. 


John Considine sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. Considine. 

13583. You were a poll clerk at the election? — Yes, 13585. Did you put in a claim for anymore? — 

■ a tally clerk. There was no mention of any sum in the claim I put 

13584. Did you put in a claim? — For £1, sir. in. I only said “ for services rendered.” 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


Mr. Michael 
J. Laffan. 


13586. Witness . — I think I put in £1 for the day. 

13587. Mr. Michael Laffan, is this one of those 
cases you mentioned before? — It stands on very nearly 
the same footing. I will explain it when I come to 
be examined. I employed young Considine for a legi- 
timate purpose at the election. 


13588. But £40 is not a legitimate sum to pay ? — 
No, I didn’t intend that he should get £40. 

13589. Did you hear what his father swore ? — The 
father asked me what he would put down. “ Oh, any- 
thing you like,” said I. “ You may put down £40 
but it did not follow that he was going to get it. 


Mary Walsh sworn; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


13590. You are sister of James Walsh? — Yes, sir. 

13591. He voted for Mr. Munster at the last 
election ? — He did, sir, for Mr. Munster. 

13592. Were you spoken to at all about his vote? 
— Never, sir. 

13593. Did Mi-. Laffan speak to you about it? — 
Never, sir ; neither of the Mr. Laffans. 

13594. Did Pat. Cunningham ? — Never, sir ? not a 
single word ever. 

13595. Did Michael O’Sullivan — he is a relative of 
yours — speak to you about it ? — Never, sir. 

13596. Michael O’Sullivan was a great supporter of 
Mr. Munster’s ? — I believe he was, sir. 


13597. Did he never say anything to you about 
voting for him ? — He never did, sir. 

13598. Did anyone ever speak to you about it? — 
No ; none of the Laffans, nor Tom Cunningham, nor 
Patsy Cunningham, nor Mr. O’Sullivan. 

13599. Did anybody tell you that it would be a 
good tiling for him to vote for Mr. Munster ? — Never, 

13600. Had he a vote in 1865 ? — Never, but now, 
sir ; never before, sir. 

13601. Did you hear of his getting anything for 
his vote ? — No, sir, nor he wasn’t promised it that I 
know anything about. 


Mary Walsh. 


James Darmody was called but did not appear. 


Michael Darmody sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


Michael 

Darmody. 


13602. Are you a son of James Darmody ? — Yes, 
sir. 

13603. Your father voted for Mr. Munster at the 
last election? — My father is dead this day fourteen 

13604. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Were you not asked, 
this moment, “are you the son of James Darmody?” 
— I am brother of James Darmody. 

13605. Why, you said you are his son? — I forgot 
myself. — Do not be angry with us then if we made a 
mistake about your father being alive. 

13606. Mr. Molloy. — Your brother voted for Mr. 
Munster ? — He did, sir. 

13607. He got £30 ? — He did, sir. 

13608. Did he tell you that he got the £30? — He 
never told me, but I hear he got it. 

13609. Were you employed at the election? — No, 
sir. 

13610. In any way? — In any way. 

13611. Were you paid any money ? — There was a 
brother of mine drew some sand for Mr. Munster and 
he got paid for it. 

. 13612. How much sand did he draw? — Two loads, 
sir — a load each day. 


13613. How much did he get for the two loads of 
sand ? — 30s. 

13614. Did he get any other money? — I didn’t get 
any other money. 

13615. Did your brother get any other money? — It 
is I that got the 30s., sir, for drawing the sand. 

13616. Who paid you the 30s,.? — I got 10s. sir, 
before the election, and I got a pound after. 

13617. Who paid you ? — Pat. Cunningham, sir. 

13618. He paid you the 30s.? — Ten shillings of 
it, sir. He gave it to James Hanley, and James 
Hanley gave it to me. 

13619. Who gave you the pound ? — Mat Dwyer, sir. 

13620. And you_did nothing except to supply those 
two loads of sand ? — It is not I drew them at all, but 
my brother ; it is I got paid for it. 

13621. Mr. Waters, q.c. — How much would you 
send me two loads of sand to-day for ? — I have no 
sand. 

13622. How much could your brother draw them 
for— -how much a load? — I suppose 8s., sir, would be 
enough. 

13623. Do you consider he was very well paid in 
getting 30s. ? — He was too well paid, sir. 
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John Rielly was called, but did not appear. 


October 19. 

Mr. Martin 
Delahunt. 


Mr. Martin Delahunt sworn : 

1 3624. Had you a vote before the last election X — No. 

13625. You did not vote at the last election? — No. 

13626. You took a retainer on one side ? — Yes. 

13627. Were you canvassed by both sides? — No. 

13628. Who canvassed you? — I was not canvassed 
at all ; I was spoken to by Mr. Pat. Laffan. 

13629, What did he say ? — He asked me who was I 
going to vote for, and T said I wouldn’t vote at all, 
and he gave me a retainer. 

13630. What was the retainer for? — To give me 
something to do, he said. 

13631. Did he tell you what you were to do? — No ; 
he said he would give me something to do. 

13632. Did he tell you the retainer would prevent 
you from voting? — No; I thought myself it would, 
but I had made up my mind not to vote at either side. 

13633. When you would not vote, I suppose you 
were not inclined to take any part in the election at 
all ? — That was my determination. 

13634. Mr. Laffan was examined here yesterday, 
and told us that at the time he gave you the £1 0, he 


; examined by Mr. Molloy. 

told you this would prevent you from voting ?— I don’t 
think he stated any such thing. I knew myself I could 
not vote. I thought it would be illegal to vote 
after taking it ; but I made up my mind not to vote at 
all before I got the retainer. 

13635. Mr. Griffin. — Did you ask for the re- 
tainer, or was it offered to you? — I didn’t ask for it 
at all. 

13636. And you told Mr. Laffim, before he gave it 
to you, that you had made up your mind not to vote ? 
— Decidedly. 

13637. Then can you form any idea as to what Mr. 
Laffan ’s object was in giving it ? — Well, I suppose he 
thought he might serve me by giving it, to give me 
something to do, perhaps, to serve me. 

13638. Do you think it was to interfere with your 
vote ? — I don’t think he had any idea of that. I think 
it was to serve me. He knew I would not vote. I 
have to explain that I am a teacher of languages, and 
he was formerly a pupil of mine, and perhaps he 
thought he might serve me by giving me that. 


John Rielly was called, but did not appear. 


William 

Brennan. 


William Brenrw/n sworn ; 
13639. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
— Mr. Munster, sir. 

13640. Who canvassed you?— Mr. Laffan, sir. 
13641. Was it Mr. Patrick or Mr. Michael?— Mr. 
Michael, sir, and Mr. Pat. 

13642. You got £35 ? — I did, sir. 

13643. Where did you get it? — At Corcoran’s 

13644. Who told you to go there? — Mr. Pat Laffan 
told me to go there. 

13645. Was it with Mr. Pat Laffan you made the 
arrangement about the £35 ? — It was, sir. 

i3646. That was for your vote? — It was, sir, I 
believe, that. 

13647. Had you a vote in 1865 ? — No, sir. 

13648. Do you know of any other money given or 
promised at the election? — I heard every person got 


examined by Mr. Griffin. 
money, sir. Were it not for that I wouldn’t go look 
for it myself. 

13649. Only for that you would not have looked 
for it? — I would not, sir-. 

13650. It was hearing that money was going that 
put it into your head to seek for money? — Yes, sir ; I 
said if every one voted independent I would ; but no 
one did, except very little anyhow. 

13651. Do you know of anyone having been pro- 
mised money that has not been mentioned as yet ? — 
No, six - . 

13652. Do you know of any case that has not 
come out yet? — That was promised money? 

13653. Yes?— No, I don’t, sir. I don’t mean any 
person but myself. 

13654. Did you sign that bill [is handed a bill] ? — 
I did, sir. 


Edmond 


was called, but did not appear. 


Mortimer 

Shea. 


Mortimer Shea recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

13655. What do you know of Bowes?— He is in the infirmary this length of time, under the care tf 
Dr. Russell, your worship. 


Patrick Ryan was called, but did not appear. 


M ortimer 
Shea. 


Mortim&r Shea recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


13656. Witness . — I was up at his house, and I 
heard him talking up stairs, and the wife told me he was 
in bed, and not able to get irp. She said it was after 
drink after the night. 


13657. When did you go there? — I went since the 
court was adjourned. 

13658. How long is it since you went there first? 
— It is Thursday last. 


Captain Dudly Byrne was called, but did not appear. 


Mr. James Lyster O’Beime was called, but did not appear. 


Thomas Looby, of Hughes’s Lot, was called, but did not appear 
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Mr. John Davis White handed in a letter "which he said had reference to Mrs. Watkins, who had been 
examined. 


John Riell/y sworn ; examined by Mi\ Molloy. 


13659. You voted at the last electionfor Mr. Mun- 
ster ? — Yes, sir. 

13660. You got £301 — Yes, sir. 

13661. What was the £30 for? — Well, as far as I 
could judge it was in order to get my vote. 

13662. Where did you get the £30 ? — At Cor- 
coran’s hotel. 

13663. From the man in the room there ? — Yes, sir. 

13664. Who made the arrangement with you that 
you were to get £30 ? — Mr. Pat Laffan. 

13665. How long before the election? — Well, I 
couldn’t exactly tell ; it wash’t very long at all. 

13666. Were you canvassed by any person else on 
Mr. Munster’s behalf? — I was. 

13667. Who canvassed you? — Oh, no, I wasn’t on 
Mi - . Munster’s side. 

13668 ( Who canvassed you on Mr. O’Beime’s side ? 
— Captain Graham. 

13669. What did you tell him when he canvassed 
you ? — I told him that I didn’t well know what I 
would do. 

13670. Were you offered any money, or promised 
any money, if you would vote on Mr. 6’Beirne’s side ? 
—Oh, I believe, certainly, that I would get some 
money if it was a tiling I done it, but I didn’t do it. 

1367 1. How do you know that you would get it? — 
According to the conversation between us. 

13672. The conversation between whom? — Between 
Captain Graham. 

13673. What did Captain Graham say to you?: — 
He asked me to vote for Mr. O’Beirne. 

13674. What else? — He considered that I ought to 
do it for him as soon as for any man ; he was my 
landlord. 

13675. Captain Graham was? — Yes, in charge of 
my holding. 

13676. What more did he say? — He proffered me 
no money. 

13677. Did he speak to you about money? — He 
expected that I would give my vote to Mr, O’Beirne. 

13678." That is, as he was your landlord?— Yes, and 
he said to influence me. 

13679. But he said nothing about money ? — No. 

13680. Did you vote in 1865 ? — I did, for Mr. 
Lanigan. 

13681. Was any inducement held out to you in 
1865 to vote for Mr. Lanigan ? — Not a penny, sir ; not 
a pound nor a shilling ; I gave my vote for Lanigan at 
the time, and I never gave a vote for Mr. O’Beirnc. 

13682. Were you canvassed in 1865 on Mr. 
O’Beirne’s side? — Well, I couldn’t well say ; I don’t 
think I was ; they found me too determined for Mr. 
Lanigan. 

13683. Did you ever vote for Mr. Lanigan in 1859 ? 
— Every time he come I voted for him. 

13684. And received no promise? — No money nor 
anything in the world, but to vote independent, nor 
never during my life, while I am giving votes thirty 
years. 

13685. If you had not made an arrangement for 
money this time — for £30 — whom won Id you have voted 
for?— Well I certainly think I would vote for Mr. 
Munster, because I don’t like Mr. O’Beirne. 

13686. You have an old grudge against him for 
putting out the man you voted for in 1865 ? — That is 
it, just now ; you clinched it. I had, and I hold it up. 


13687. Did you ask for any money, or suggest that 
you should get money? — I never asked a penny of 
Captain Graham. 

13688. No, but when you were canvassed by Mr. 
Pat Lafl'an? — No, I asked no money, but I was direct- 
ed to go to Corcoran’s, and I got £30. 

13689. Just tell me what occurred when the arrange- 
ment was made. Who told you to go to Corcoran’s ? 

To call at Corcoran’s and I would be directed. 

13690. Did Mr. Patrick Laffan send for you? When 
had you this conversation ? — I had it in many places, 
and in my own house. 

13691. Did you expect when the general election 
was coming round that you would get money for voting ? 
— I did not. 

13692. When did you first hear that money was 
going? — When they named it to me. 

13693. Who named it to you first ? — Mr. Laffan did. 

13694. Was it a few days before the election took 
place ? — I couldn’t know how many days. 

13695. Tell us how it took place ? — He told me that 
he would 

13696. Well, sir, why do you not speak? — I con- 
sider that he considered there was bribery going round, 
and that he said to me, “ will you give your vote.” 

13697. What did you say to that? — I said I would. 

13698. To Mr. Munster? — To Mr. Munster. 

13699. Then how did he come to speak about your 
getting money ? — He stated that. 

13700. Mr. Waters, Q.c. — D id you know that you 
were doing wrong? — At the time? 

13701. Yes? — Why at the time, the first time, I 
couldn’t veiy well say whether it was wrong or right. 

13702. You did not know that it was wrong to 
receive a bribe. Are you aware that you have ren- 
dered yourself liable to a penalty of £100 for taking 
it? — I wasn’t a judge of that, your worship. 

13703. Is this your handwriting ? — It is my writing. 
[Identifies his signature to a bill.] 

13704. Mr. Molloy. — D id you understand from 
Captain Graham’s conversation that you might expect 
money ? — I might be letting him the house. 

13705. What did he say about the letting of your 
house? — That he would pay me for it — for letting my 
house to him. 

13706. Did he say how much? — No, he never 
named the sum. 

13707. Did he ask you to let the house 1— He did. 

13708. What did you say to that? — I said, “it is 
rather late now ; ” I said I would not — that I was pro- 
mised, and that I would give my vote as I settled, to 
Mr. Munster. 

13709. Was Captain Graham with you after you 
had the conversation with Mr. Patrick Laffan? — I 
don’t know whether it was either the evening before 
the polling, or the morning ; I can’t exactly say which. 

13710. Mr. Griffin. — H ad you got the £30 at that 
time '! — No, I had not. 

13711. Gaptain Graham asked you whether you 
would let your house ? — He did. 

13712. And you said it was rather late as you had 
promised the other side ? — Yes. 

13713. What did Captain Graham say to that? — 
He said nothing but went away. 

13714. He considered it was a final answer? — 
That’s it. 


William Quinlan sworn ; 

13715. You voted for Mr. Munster at the last elec- 
tion? — Yes, sir, 

J3(16. And you got a £10 retainer from Mr. Patrick 
Laffan ? — Yes, sir. 

C 


examined by Mr. Griffin. 

1 37 1 7. Where did he give you that ? — In Corcoran’s 

13718. How long before the election? — About ten 
or eleven days, sir. 

2 M 


Foerteehth 

Day. 

October IP. 
Jo!in Kielly. 


William 

Quinlan. 
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13719. What did he say 
take a retainer and I said, “ yes." 

13720. At the time you took this retainer was the 
notice about the five-guinea retainers published by Mr. 
Grace, given ? — I think it was, sir. 

13721. Then you knew that taking the retainer 
made it illegal for you to vote? — -Yes, sir. 

13722. How did you come to vote afterwards? — It 
seems the night before the election ; I was drunk all 
that night and in the morning — I stopped that night in 
a neighbour’s house. 

13723. What was the name of the neighbour? — 
Michael Meara, a cooper,' sir — Daniel Meara— they 
brought m e h ome. 

1 3724. Who brought you home ? — Michael Meara 
and some more of the boys, sir. 

13725. Who were the other boys? — I couldn’t really 


-He asked me would I 13740. You got back the £10 and the £5 ?— ' Yes, 


say, 


13726. They brought you home from Meara’s 


They did,' sir. 

13727. That was the morning of the polling?— Yes, 


the morning of the polling ; I came down street then. 

13728. Who brought you to the poll? — Richard 
Donnell brought me to the poll, sir. 

13729. You don’t remember what occurred between 
you and Mr. Laffan the night before the polling ? — I 
didn’t see him at all since I got the retainer. 

13730. He said he saw you? — No ; but the morning 
of the polling he saw me at James Mulcahy’s. 

13731. What occurred then? — He said to take up 
the retainer, sir. 

13732. Where did he bring you to? — To Mulcahy s. 

13733. What occurred then ? — He asked me for the 
retainer and I gave it to him. . 

13734. Where did you get the money to give lnm? 
— I sent to the house for it. 

13735. Are you sure you did not get it from James 
Mulcahy ? — When ? 

13736. Then?— I didn’t at that present moment. 

13737. Did you not borrow it from Mulcahy? — 
No, sir, I sent to the house and £5 came ; I sent 
again, and there was another £5 came up ; and in the 
evening I found my mistake ; it was a £10 note of my 
own money came, and I missed a £5 note in the evening. 

13738. Then you gave back the £10 and a £5 note? 
— Yes, sir, through mistake. 

13739. You got back the £5 ? — I got it back, sir. 


13741. From whom? — From Thomas Mulcahy. 
When I missed the £10 note I had I sent about it. 

13742. When you took the retainer originally were 
you aware that it would prevent you from voting ? — 
Yes, sir. 

13743. Had you a vote in ’65 ? — No, sir, never be- 
fore. 

13744. Mr. Molloy. — Were they the same notes that 
you got back again? — I couldn’t tell you, sir. I know 
I had a £10 note, and it went through mistake for a 
£5 note. 

13745. Did you get that £10 note back again?— 
Yes, sir. 

13746. Mr. Griffin.— Did you intend to give up 
the £10 when you gave back the retainer ? — Yes, sir. 
I only meant to give up the £10. 

13747. When Mr. Laffan told you to give back the 
retainer, that was that you might vote 1— He didn’t, 
say which, sir. He said he would dispense without 
me any longer. 

13748. Did you expect to get the £10 again? — It is 
likely I did, sir ; but I wouldn’t look for it if I never 

S ° 13749. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Is it likely that when 
you got £10 for your services that you would give it 
back upon being asked for it? — I may, sir. 

13750. Are you a likely fellow to do that ? — Begor 
I don’t know, sir. 

13751. Did you expect to get more? — No, sir, nor 
never applied, nor never troubled him. 

13752. But you did get it back and kept it since? 
— Yes, sir. 

13753. You never gave any work ? — No, sir. 

13754. Nothing except your vote? — Yes, sir. 

13755. And do you think it was your vote they 
wanted ? — I think it was, sir ; or, rather, to break it, 
perhaps. . 

13756. Mr. Griffin. — Did you not tlnnk that when 
you gave your services you ought to get more than 
£10? — Begor I don’t know, sir. 

13757. Did you not hear that others got more %— It 
is only lately I heard that, sir. 

13758. Do you not think yourself very badly used ! 
— Begor there is no help for it now, sir. 


Thomas Looby, of Hughes’s Lot, sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 

13769. What did Mr. Leahy say to that?— We 
I went down the yard and we parted. 


13759. You live in Hughes’s Lot? — Yes, sir. 

13760. And voted at the last election for Mr Mun- 
ster ? — I did, sir. 

13761. How did you vote in 1865 ? — I don’t recollect 
it, but I voted for Mr. Lanigan. I voted before that 
for Mr. Hemphill. 

13762. Have you a family l — I have, sir ; one son 
and a daughter. 

13763. What is the son’s name? — Maurice. 

13764. Who canvassed you on Mr. Munster’s be- 
half? — Pat Laffan came to me, and I was in the 
warden working. He came to me, he told me, Mr. 
Munster was in the way, on the road coming up. The 
road was bad, and he couldn’t come up, and he wanted 
me down to Mr. Munster. I told him that I wouldn’t ; 
that I was going to vote for no one, to the best of my 
opinion, on this election. 

13765. Did he go away then, or had you any fur- 
ther conversation? — No further conversation, only con- 
veyed him out of my own yard. 

13766. Did he come back again? — No. 

13767. Did any other person canvass you on behalf 
of Mr. Munster? — Well, they did — Mr. Michael 
Laffan and Mr. Leahy. 

13768. When Mr. Leahy canvassed you what passed 
between you? — They came to me and they met me in the 
yard, and I told them that I wasn’t going at this elec- 
tion, or that I wouldn’t vote for anyone ; and then 
there was my agent, he wanted the vote, and I said I 
wouldn’t vote for anyone — that it was too troublesome. 


parted then. _ .. — „ 

13770. Were you canvassed after that? — No, only 
I was canvassed after that — Mr.O’Beirne came to me. 

13771. What did you tell Mr. O’Beirne 1 — I told 
him I wouldn’t vote for anyone. 

13772. When did you change your mind? — Oh, well, 
you know I kept my min d to myself, ever until the last 
day, and could give my vote then to who I would like. 

13773. When did you make up your mind to vote 
for Mr. Munster? — The very day I came here. 

13774. Why did you not make up your mind 
before ? — Because a long time before that I see a great 
many poor people going along by my place. I see 
them badly clad a long time, and I see them afterwards 
with good clothes. Where did you get them ? We 
got them from Mr. Munster. 

13775. Is that what induced you to depart from 
your neutrality and vote for Mr. Munster ? — No, but 
I considered he being a good man. 

13776. How much were you to get for your vote . 
Nothing. . T 

13777. Did you hear there was money going f— A 
heard there was lots of money, sir. 

13778. Was Maurice employed? — No, I don’t thum 
he came to Cashel two days. 

13779. What did he get? — Nothing. No. 

13780. Was he promised anything? — No. 

13781. Did he send in .a claim? — No, sir; . nor 
neither did I. 
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Mv. Michael J. Euffait recalled ; examined by Mr. 'Molloy. 

13782. Have you got the claim ? — He is already on the list of those five persons I passed in to you. 


To'cutf.emtb 
Odtober 19. 


Mr. Michael 
J. Laffan. 


Thomas Looby’s examination resumed by Mr. Molloy. 


13783. Do you know anything about your son 
sending in a claim for £35 ? — I’m sure he didn’t with- 


out my knowledge. 

13784. Did he ever speak to you about it? — No, 
nor he daren’t without my consent ; and whoever put 
it in let them answer for it. I never gave permission 
to put in any claim. 

13785. Is that the first you heard of your son’s 
being about to get money ? — I didn’t hear it at all till 
last week, because I never went to Mr. Laffan about 
it, nor neither did he. 

13786. When you heard about this, did you speak 
to your son ? — I knew well my son didn’t do it. 

13787. When you heard last week that there was a 
claim by your son, did you speak to him about it? — 
Sure I did. 

13788. What did he say? — Sure he didn’t do it no 
more than me. He wouldn’t do it — he wouldn’t 
do it without my consent — he dare not. 


13789. You would not allow him to take money 
for services he did not perform ? — He wasn’t in the 
business at all. I don’t think during the election he 
gave two days in Cashel, nor one day. 

13790. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Are you surprised to 
hear that there is a claim for him for £35 ? — I am not 
surprised at anything. 

13791. Would you take the money? — Begor, any 
man would take the money. I would take it if I got it. 

13792. If you were offered the £35 last month for 
having voted for Mr. Munster would you take it ? — I 
would, if I was offered it. 

13793. And if you were offered it to-morrow ? — Yes. 

13794. Mr. Molloy. — When you were going up 
that day to vote for Mr. Munster, did you expect after 
the election that your son would get any money? — I 
never did ; I never did ; I never did. 


Thomas 


John Hanley sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


John Hanley. 


13795. Where do you live ? — Hughes’ Lot, sir. 

13796. You voted for Mr. Munster at the last elec- 
tion? — I did, sir. 

13797. Have you any son named James Hanley? 
— No, sir. 

13798. Have you any relation of the name of James 
Hanley? — No, sir, not living. 

13799. Had you any relation named James Hanley 
living at the time of the election ? — I hadn’t, six-. 

13800. Who canvassed you for Mi’. Munster? — Mr. 
Laffan. 

13801. Mr. Patrick Laffan? — Yes. sir. 

13802. Did he make you any promise for voting for 
him ? — He made me no promise, six’. 

13803. Did he tell you you would not be worse off 
for voting for Mr. Munster ? — He told me Mr. Mun- 
ster was a good man, and the best man for the town. 

13804. Did he say anything about his being a good 
man for yourself ? — No, six-, he did not. 

13805. Did he give you to understand, in any way, 
that you would get anything after - the election ? — I 
don’t know, six-, if my memory recollects ; he might 
say he wouldn’t foi'get it, or something that way. 

‘13806. That who would not forget it? That Mr. 
Munster would not forget you ? — Yes, sir. 

13807. You heard that there was a good deal of 
money going at the election ? — I did, sir, from the re- 
pox-ts. 

13808. How much did you expect to get? — I didn’t 
expect to get anything, unless their kindness would be 
good enough to give it to me after the thing would be 
all over. 

13809. How much did you expect their kindness 
ought to be ? — I didn’t know that, six’. 

13810. Had you any conversation with any person 
since the election, aboixt what their kindness oxxght to 
be? — No, with no person. 

13811. Now, .from what Mr. Laffan told you, you 
expected to get something after the election ? — I 
did, sir, I expected if the thing was going on that I 
wouldn’t be fox-gotten, but I never asked them yet. 

13812. You expect not to be forgotten ? — Yes, sir. 

13813. Were you canvassed by Mr. O’Beirne’s side ? 
— I was, sir. 

13814. Who canvassed you on Mr. O’Beirne’s side ? 
— I forget now, sir, who came' the way. 

13815. Did Captain Graham come to you ?— No, he 
didn’t; himself sent some agents — Mx - . O’Beime — to 
know woxxld I vote for him, and I said not. 

C 


13816.. Were you promised to Mr. Munster at that 
time ? — I was, and I continued my px’omise. 

13817. Did you vote in 1865 ? — I did, sir. 

13818. For whom?. — Lanigan. 

13819. Did you get anything at that time for 
voting? — No. 

13820. Or were you premised anything? — No. 

13821. Did yoxx ever get anything at any other elec- 
tion ? — Well, sir, from Mr. Lanigan I got, about twelve 
months after the election that he was thrown" out ; 
Archdeacon Laffan intex’fered and he sent me £10 ; 
that was twelve months more, I believe, after the 
election. 

13822. Was it after Mr. Lanigan was thrown out? 
— Yes, sir, he was thrown out at this time, and it was 
twelvemonths after that he sent me the £10. 

13S23. You did not hear of his sending money to 
any other voters ? — I didn’t, sir, any more than bills 
that I heard he paid aboxxt the town. 

13824. What kind of bills? — Money for damages 
done in these houses. 

13825. What bills did he pay, did you hear ? — For 
cax’s and jingles, and all this, I heard. 

13826. On what ground did Archdeacon Laffan in- 
terfere for you ? — Becaxxse he was the best friend of 
mine. He said I was at some loss. 

13827. What loss ? — A loss of pigs and some things 
that way, and he interfered with Mx-. Lanigan, and Mr. 
Lanigan sent me £10. That’s all the money I ever 
got about elections. 

13828. Mr Molloy. — A t the election of 1865 was 
there any understanding amongst the Commoners to 
vote if they got a certain sum from Mr. Lanigan ? — I 
couldn’t tell you that. 

13829. Ax - e you not one of them ? — No, sir. 

13830. Are you anything to Edmond Hanley of 
Clonmel-X’oad ? — No, sir, I’m not. 

13831. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mr. Laffan wishes to ask 
you wex’e you processed by your landlord at the time 
you got this £10 ? — Oh, he desired us to vote for Mr. 
Lanigan. 

13832. Yoxx say you got £10 ? — I did, from Mr. 
Lanigan, twelve months after the election he was 
thrown out. 

13833. Were you hard xxp at the time ? — I was, six-. 

1 3834. In what way ? — For the loss of pigs and some 
damages that way. 

2 M 2 
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Fourteenth 


Edmond Hanley sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 

13835. You voted for Mr. Jl.uteteri !',vi.M!y 13860. Mr. Moir.ov.-Hoy many load* of gravel 


13836 Whoa were von canvassed 1-A day or two did yon give 1-1 gave two days' work ; lie got two 
previous to tie election^ if I don't mistake. days' work ; not I, but himself and the horse gave 

, W ? ^H™1r timelr0 ° ’ Ve ” “ You were paid il for thsti-I don't know 

and he pocketed his -winners. 


- what he ■ 

13839 What did you tell him when he canvassed and he gave n 
- - - • ""d he pocket. 

13862 When you went to the committee-rooms 


you ? — I plumped for him. 

13840. Had you been canvassed at the other side ? 


— By no means. 

13841. No person at the last election, except Mr. 
Munster himself, canvassed you 1 ! — No, sir. 

13842. You told him you would give him your 
vote? — I did. _ ,, 

13843. How did you vote in 1865?— JJ or Mr. 
Munster. 

13844. And in 1859 ?— For Lanigan. 

13S45. Are you a farmer?— Yes, sir. 

13846. James is your son? — Yes, sir. 

13847. How was he engaged at the election, or was 
he engaged?— He was more attending to his own 
business at home than electioneering affairs ; but on 
certain occurrences I was invited, or, at least, called on, 
to attend the committee, that I had reason to be pro- 
tected, and I brought him with me for protection. 


you got refreshments ? — As usual. 

13863. And James got refreshments also?— 


not aware of that. 

13864. But was he not protecting you ? — He didn t 
go in. As soon as he’d see me secured in, he kept 
himself quite clear outside. 

1 3865. You got refreshments always ? — It is natural 


Mrs. Anne 
Hanley. 


tion of getting some refreshments ? — He is always in 

U ° 13867. Did you pay for the refreshments? — I’d 
like that, indeed. What a fool you think I am. 

13868. Did all the voters get refreshments ?— I m 
not aware. 

13869. Were you not there with them? — In some 

T3848 UU How many of those committee meetings did instances I was ; but not m general. , , 

j.0040. now many ul uuu ^ ° 13870. At the three meetmgs that you attended, 


i attend ? — I suppose about three. 

' 13849. What did James get for protecting you?— 
I don’t understand that. , 

13850. How much did he send in a claim for? — He 
didn’t send in a claim ; it is myself done that. 

13851. How much is it for?— I suppose about £M 
for the whole thing. 

13852. Mr. Waters, q.c.— £55'?— If I dont mis- 
take, I suppose it is that. 

13853. £55 for protecting you for going to 


s natural 


;e them having refreshments ? — To 


did the other voters get refreshments 1 — It i 
to suppose they did. 

13871. Did you se 
be candid, I didn’t. . 

13S72. Mr. Waters, q.c.— What is usually paid 
for a horse and car here?— In the spring season there 
would be a higher price. 

13873. What would you charge in November it 1 
wanted to get a horse ? — If you came in a hurried 


4. I .» teking you about Hovoruber. *, »d 


get 


as of getting one shilling or one pound ; either one 
• or the other. 

13854. Mr. Molloy. — Did you get a pound? — JNo. 

13855. Mr. Griffin.— What was the ground of your 
certainty of getting it ? — I had no surety for it at all. 

13856. You told me you were sure of getting it ? — 

As sure as I was of getting a single shilling ; but I 
had no surety for it, and wouldn’t get it, and that is the 
reason my bill was so liigh, that I was as sure of getting 
a single pound as that, every bit. _ _ 

13857. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Is that your writing 
[witness is handed a claim] ? — It is. 

13858. Mr. Molloy. — Read it out ? — I read it be- 
fore [hands it in]. 

13859. Mr. Waters, q.c.— “ Cashel, December, 

28th, 1869, Mr. Henry Munster to James Hanley, 
debtor : To amount of services rendered during the quarry 


apply yourself to it. What would I get a horse and 
man in November to work for by the day in Cashel ? 
—You would get a horse for 5s.— at least you would 
horse 


13875. This is your son’s bill— “ Henry Munster, 
esquire, to James Hanley, debtor ; to amount of horse 
work drawing gravel, £1 10s. and he is paid that 
amount, that is 15s. a day?— So he told me that he 
was paid it ; it was nothing in my pocket. 

13876. About the proper value of that would be 
10s. ? — That would be it, then. 

13877. And he was paid three times the value?— 
That may be, too. 

13878. Mr. Molloy. — W as it from Darmody s they 
were drawing the sand?— I don’t know where the 
some place out in the Commons, I be- 




to witness] ? — Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. Michael J. Laffdn recalled ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 

13879. Had you any conversation with tlielastwitnessfl Ispoketo lumas well asiFeehan the two were together. 

13880. Did you tell him to put in a claim?— Yes. 


Mrs. Anne Hanley sworn ; 
13881. Where do you live ?— In J ohm-street, at pre- 

^13882. Did you send in a bill for the last election? 
—Yes, sir, for horse work. 

13883. What was the amount of the bill ?— i some- 
thing over £8, sir. The bill may be more, but that 
was what I received— something over £8. 

13884. When were you paid? — A short time alter 
the election, sir. ... 

13885. Do you remember by whom it was paid f— 
I don’t know the young man that gave me £5 at nrst. 
I got £5 first, and the balance by Mr. Closes son. 
13886. What was it for?— For care and horse work. 


examined by Mr. Griffin. 

13887. Have you any relations voters? — Well, I 
don’t think I have, sir ; but I have friends, and well- 
wishers, but no relations. 

13888. There- are three or four Hanleys — Michael, 
John, Edmond, Matthew. Are any of them relations 
of yours ?— Not as I know. There may be one, but l 
don’t know. . 

13889. Have you supplied cars to that amounts 


Yes, sir. . , . 

13890. Mr. Molloy. — Y ou were paid the nu 
amount? — I believe I billed for more than I got. 

13891. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You are sure that you 
were paid £8 ? — I was paid £5 first, and £3 after then. 


Thomas Connor was called but did not appear. 
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Mr. Edward H. Biggin recalled by Mi-. Waters, q.c. Fourteenth 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mr. Biggin, I received a note from you last night. I am very sorry that I cannot 
comply with your request by examining you to-day. Qc ~ lg 


Miss Catherine O' Dwyer sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. Miss Cather- 


13892. Miss O’Dwyer, there was a dinner at your 
hotel before the election? — There was, sir. 

13893. How long before the election was it? — It 
was the night before the polling. 

13894. How many persons dined ? — I really couldn’t 
say, sir. 

13895. Can you tell me about how many?— The 
dinner was ordered for forty or fifty by the persons 
that ordered it, and there was a great rush came into 
the house — a regular mob. I am sure there were over 
a hundred in the house. 

13896. Who ordered dinner for forty or fifty? — 
There were two or three persons ordered it. They 
came early in the week and asked me could I give them 
a dinner. I think it was on Monday or Tuesday. 
They asked me if I could give them a dinner that day. 
It was then late in the day, and I said I could not. 
They then went away rather dissatisfied, and came 
back again and asked me to oblige them. I said I 
could not. They asked me would I name a day. I 
said Wednesday or Thursday; so I decided to give 
them a dinner on Thursday. 

13897. How much a head was the dinner ? — 5s. 

13898. How many dinners were you paid for? — I 
had a list of the persons that paid me at the time of 
the petition, and it was kept from me. I had a me- 
morandum ; I should think about twenty-five, sir. 

13899. That was about half the number? — About 
half the number. 

13900. And some man paid for several? — Yes ; he 
took the money from several persons in my presence, 
and he brought it to me. I think he gave me .£3, and 
he told me there were two others paid him ; that is 
not included in the .£3. He owes that to mo yet, and 
for his own dinner also ; and several others. 


13901. And you are still to be paid for about ine 0'£ ) " , i' er - 
twenty-five ? — I am, sir. 

13902. Was there a breakfast ordered? — Yes, sir. 

13903. By whom? — Mr. O’Connor of Laffana, and 
he has not paid for it yet. 

13904. A good many stopped in the hotel that 
night ? — A great many of them, sir. 

13905. Mr. O’Beirne was there? — He was at the 
dinner, and remained for some time after. 

13906. Were refreshments supplied to any voters in 
your house ? — No, sir. 

13907. There was a lunch there on the day of the 
declaration? — Yes, the day of the declaration there 
was a lunch given by Mr. O’Beime. 

13908. Did you supply any other refreshment to 
any persons and charge it Mr. O’Beirne ? — No, sir ; 

I don’t remember that I did. 

13909. Does Mr. O’Beime owe you an account? — 

He does, sir ; he owes me an account for the lunch. 

13910. And who owes you the account for the 
breakfast? — Mr. O’Connor of Laffana. It is only 
something over £\. 

13911. Who owes you for the twenty-five dinners? 

— Those twenty-five persons. 

13912. Do you know who they are ? — I know some 
of them ; but I don’t know them all. It occurred — 

I never intended that it should have been as it was. 

13913. Who is Mr. Geary that you had an account 
with? — Denis Geary. 

13914. What was his account for? — He got some 
spirits the night of the dinner ; but he has a long ac- 
count with me without that at all. 


Mr. Pierce Grace recalled : examined by Mr. Waters, q.c 


13915. You were the conducting agent of Mi - . 
O’Beirne at the last election ? — Yes. 

13916. You were, I believe, concerned for him at 
the previous election ? — I was concerned, but not his 
conducting agent. 

13917. Were you concerned for him in the election 
of ’65 ? — I was. 

13918. Were you long engaged for him at the elec- 
tion of ’68 before the election took place ? — Yes, 
several months. 

13919. Did you canvass for him, Mr. Grace? — I 
should mention to you that about the latter end of 
September I got ill, and I might distinguish two 
periods — before my illness and after it. 

13920. What was the date of your recovery, or the 
time you were able to be out again ? — I cannot give 
the exact dates, but about the latter end of September 
I got ill. I was not able to be out until the beginning 
of November. I had fever during that time. 

13921. Were you able to see persons who called to 
your house? — No; Iwas confined to my bed; I had fever. 

13922. We may take the period from the end of 
September to the beginning of November as an entire 
blank as concerned with the election ? — Quite so. 

13923. Up to September had you been canvassing? 
— Up to September I had been merely feeling my 
way by ascertaining the feeling of the people. I may 
have asked one or two persons ; I don’t think I did. 

13924. How did you find the feeling of the people 
at the time ? — I found that, generally speaking, every- 
body told me they approved highly of the parliamentary 
conduct of Mr. O’Beime, and there seemed to be a 
friendly feeling 'towards him. There were some, of 
course, who entertained quite a different feeling. That 
was the general feeling, I think. 

13925. At that time did ) ou apprehend a contest ? 
— Before I got ill I did ; not very long before it. 


13926. Was there any other candidate named except 
those you have already heard? — Mr. Scully, Mr. 
Munster, Mr. O’Beirne ; that is all, I think. There 
was a Mr. Petrie, who published an address and sent 
circulars to the people of the town, but I believe he 
was not a real candidate — he never appeared. 

13927. Did you canvass after November largely for 
Mr. O’Beime ? — I did not. 

13928. You did not? — I did not. In fact, after 
when I was able to be out, I was not able much to go 
about at all ; I was after a very heavy fit of fever, and 
you can imagine the state I was in. 

13929. Did you happen to be in court during the 
examination of Captain Graham ? — No, I was not. 

13930. Was Mr. O’Beirne in the town at all up to 
the period of your illness ? — He was not. 

13931. Captain Graham said that you wrote to him 
before Mr. O’Beirne’s arrival to say that it was neces- 
sary to take a hotel ? — I cannot say whether I wrote 
to him ; I do not think I wrote to him. 

13932. He told us that you said that you wrote to 
Mr. O’Beirne that it was necessary to take a hotel, 
and that the matter being pressing you came to Captain 
Graham ? — Quite correct. 

13933. You got, I believe, a cheque then from Cap- 
tain Graham for £50 1 — I got £50 in notes. 

13934. Was that for the purpose of taking a 
hotel ? — Yes. 

13935. Was the hotel only for the purpose of lodg- 
ing Mr. O’Beirne while he was here ? — Well, the hotel 
on such occasions is used for more than that. It is 
generally taken up with people going in and out — con- 
stantly in and out — with the candidate. 

13936. Has it to your knowledge been always cus- 
tomary to take a hotel during elections ? — Yes. 

13937. Invariably the rule ? — During my experience; 
at ’65 I knew two of the hotels to be taken ; and at a 


Mr. Pierce 
Grace. 
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Fourteenth 

Dav. 

October 19. 
Mr. Pierce 


previous election I really do riot know whether there 
was or was not. I know Mr. O’Beirne was stopping 
at a hotel at the election previous to ’65, but whether 
he was there as an ordinary guest, or had the hotel 
taken, I cannot say. 

13938. Mr. O’Beirne took Dunne’s hotel, I believe? 
— Yes. 

13939. Did you take it for him ? — I took it for him. 

13940. Mr. Munster, we have heard, had Corcoran’s 
hotel? — Yes. 

13941. Do you know that Mr. Vincent Scully took 
a hotel ? — I think not ; I don’t think he ever really 
intended to contest the borough at all. 

13942. Mr. Dunne, whose house you took, had a 
vote, I believe %— He had ; he is dead since. 

13943. Had you any conversation with Mr. Dunne 
before taking his house as to how he would vote ? — I 
had conversations with Mr. Dunne repeatedly, not ex- 
actly as to how he would vote ; I met him almost 
every day. I will tell you the reason I took his hotel. 
Mr. Dunne told me there was a brother of his living 
in London ; that Mr. O’Beirne had acted very kindly 
towards him ; that Mr. O’Beirne had got a situation 
for a son of his live or six months before the election. 

I felt perfectly satisfied from his conversation that he 
would vote for and support Mr. O’Beirne without 
asking him, or he telling me. That was one of the 
reasons I took his hotel. Another was, there was 
merely to cross the street between his house and my 
own, and it was the most convenient for myself to visit 
Mr. O’Beirne, and I could be sent for in a moment. 

13944. Is it in as central a situation as the other 
hotel ? — Central ? 

13945. Yes? — Well, I don’t think either of them 
very central. Cox-coran’s is in the extreme end of the 
town ; I think of the two Corcoran’s is at a more ex- 
treme end. Perhaps there is very little difference 
between them. 

13946. We have heard of the method of engaging . 
votes by taking houses. You will answer me candidly 
at oncej had your taking of Dunne’s hotel anything to 
do with his vote ? — It was quite an exception to such 
cases. 

13947. Had you such intention ? — No intention. 

13948. No intention whatever? — None whatever. 

I felt perfectly satisfied at the time I look his hotel 
that he was a friend of Mr. O’Beirne. He was a friend 
of my own. I".' was inclined to put the money in his 
way, and I took his hotel also 'at a previous county 
election. 

13949. You got £50 from Captain Graham; be- 
sides, that you got a sum of £2 51 — I got £25, £19, 
and £15. 

13950. The £25 Captain Graham tells us was given 
for Dr. Moloney ? — Yes. 

13951. Explain the circumstances under which you 
got it ? — After the election of ’65 there was a good deal 
of dissatisfaction expressed or felt about the manner 
in which Mr. O’Beirne had left town without paying 
money he owed, and I think about a year after that 
election. I thought that his having done so would 
make him unpopular. I wrote to him then urging him 
to pay all these claims. The thing then died out to 
some extent. Pex-lxaps some of them were satisfied, 
but I didn’t hear much about it until about a year 
before the last election, and I again informed him what 
was going on. Later it was said that Mi-. O’Beix-ne 
was in fact a pauper ; that he was unable to pay his 
debts ; that he never would come to contest Cashel ; 
and these two sums that were owing to Mrs. Hanley 
and Dr. Moloney were freely spoken of as pi-oofs of his 
paupei-ism ; and I thought that was acting injuriously 
to him, and wrote to him urging him to have the money 
paid, and not having received money from him, I spoke 
to Captain Graham, and Captain Gi-aham said, “ Why 
don’t you pay the money yourself?” I declined to 
advance money of my own for election purposes. I 
cannot be quite sure whether- 1 asked Captain Graham 
to advance it; or whether he volunteex-ed it ; but he 
gave me the money at all events. I paid Mrs. Hanley 


£19; I knew it was due to her. I went to Dr. 
Moloney. ; I wanted to ascertain whether the money 
was due to him, and he produced lettei-s that satisfied 
me that it was due. I then paid it. I made no secret 
of the matter. On the contrai-y, I paid it with a view 
of making it public that Mr. O’Beirne’s debts were paid. 
I did so publicly, and it was with that view and that 
view only, to get rid of the ax-gument that was made 
use of in the sti-eets, that his debts were not paid, that 
I paid that money. 

13952. Tell me upon what grounds Mr. O’Beirne 
owed the debt to Dr. Moloney ? — After the election of 
’65, Mr. O’Beirne directed Dr. Moloney, and agreed 
to pay him, I think, £25 for his attending the people 
generally who x-esided on the Commons. After the 
expiration of the yeax-, I saw from the letter* Dx\ 
Moloney produced to me, Dr. Moloney asked Mr. 
O’Beix-ne to discontinue that engagement, and Mr. 
O’Beirne wrote to him to keep it on for another year 
or two furthex-. He px-oduced those letters to me, and 
of course I was perfectly satisfied on reading them that 
Mr. O’Beime having directed Dr. Moloney to continue 
his services, that he had a right to be paid. 

13953. Did Dr. Moloney complain to you that he 
had not been paid? — He mentioned several times he 
had not been paid. 

13954. Did he express dissatisfaction with Mi-. 
O’Beix-ne? — He generally spoke of it in x-ather a joking 
way. 

13955. Then why, if he spoke in a jesting way, did 
you pay him ? — He had spoken of it jokingly to other 
people, and they gave it as an argument ixx favour of 
the opinion they entex-tained of Mr. O’Beirne’s pauper- 
ism. It was not to satisfy Dx\ Moloney I paid the 
money. 

13956. Did - Dr. Moloney ever intimate that unless 
he was paid he would not support Mx\ O’Beime '! — 
Certainly the contx-ary always — always the contrary. 

13957. Did you believe, from the conversations you 
had with Dr. Moloney, that he would have voted for 
Mr. O’Beirne even if he had not been paid ? — I have 
no doubt whatever — I have not a pax-ticle of doubt 
of it. 

13958. What yeax-’s salary was it — was it the 
salary for 1868? — I think it was up to March, ’68.' 
It was then understood at the time he was paid up to 
that time, and the thing was to discontinue for the 
future ; he was to have no further claim. 

13959. Had he been paid the previous years?— I 
presume so. That was all he told me was then due. 

13960. He told us he only got payment for two 
years? — I really don’t know he was paid anything 
beyond what he said was due. 

13961. Who is Mrs. Hanley? — A car proprietor 
and shopkeeper in town. I knew she had given a very 
large number of cars in ’65, and that she had been con- 
stantly asking for payment. 

13962. Is she connected -with any voters? — There 
was a son of hers a voter. 

13963. Was he then living with her? — No, nor 
had not been living with her for a long time before that. 

13964. Is he alive still ? — No : he died since. 

13965. Was he alive and a voter at the election in 
’68?— He was. 

13966. And voted for Mi\ O’Beirne? — Yes.' 

13967. Did you hear that Haxxley was displeased at 
his mother’s account not being paid? — Oh, he was 
grumbling about it. 

13968. I suppose you will not say of him as you 
say of Dr. Moloney, that you were pex-fectly sure he 
would vote for Mr. O’Beix-ne if the account had not been 
paid ? — I was perfectly sure of that. 

13969. Were you as sure of it as you were of Dr. 
Moloney ? — I felt mox-e convinced of Dr. Moloney* but 
still I think Hanley would have voted whether it was 
paid or not. 

13970. Do you recollect any specific conversation 
or observations of Hanley, showing it was doubtful he 
would vote for Mr. O’Beix-ne unless he was paid? — I 
cannot call to mind. 
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13971. Did the general tone of his conversation 
leave a doubt on your mind? — No ; I always thought 
he would vote. He felt often angry at not being paid, 
but I did not think that would have affected his vote ; 
and I may add, I paid these sums of money at the 
time perfectly unconditionally, not having said a word 
in any way about the votes. There was another £15 ; 
I ascertained before I paid the money to Keeffe that 
he had got a cheque from Mr. O’Beirne for the amount. 
I returned that £15 to Captain Graham. 

13972. Is Keeffe a voter? — He is not a voter. 

13973. But I suppose he is considerably useful in 
making a row at election times ? — Just so. 

13974. No more good than that, I suppose? — I do 
not think he made any rows, but rather kept his party 

13975. Making a noise I mean whenl say rows?- — 
Yes. 

13976. Now, Mr. Grace, do you know what Mr. 
O’Beirne’s election of 1865 cost? — I do not. 

13977. Do you know anything of the cost of the 
election of 1868 ? — I do not. 

13978. Did you expend any money yourself except 
what you have told ? — I got £4 from Mr. O’Beirne’s 
man after the election to pay two clerks and that is 
the entire amount of my expenditure. I handed it to 
the agent for expenses. 

13979. Have you been directly or indirectly con- 
cerned in any other payments? — No; £50 for the 
hotel, £4 handed me for two clerks, a cheque for £25 
for the sheriff, which I handed over to him in the same 
manner ; that is all I know about. 

13980. £50 for the hotel, £25 for the sheriff, and 
£4 for two clerks ? — That is all. 

13981. Although you did not yourself pay did you 
see any other money paid ? — I did not. 

13982. Did you see any cheques of Mr. O’Beirne’s ? 
— I did not. 

13983. Do you know anything of any payments 
having been made to anyone ? — I do not indeed. 

13984. Do you know a man of the name of Foley. 
Did you ever hear of his bill having been taken up 
by Mr. O’Beirne? — I heard it lately. I heard it here. 

13985. Did you not hear it until this Commission ? 
— I cannot remember that I did. It might have been 
mentioned at the time of the petition, but I do not 
recollect. 

13986. Foley was examined, but he did not mention 
it at the petition? — I do not remember I ever heard 
it until I heard it here. 

13987. In the course of your canvass you must have 
had communication with electors ? — Not a great many 
indeed ; I did not go into the house of any elector at all 
except I met them casually. 

13988. Have you had applications made to you for 
money 1 When I say that I do not mean a direct 
demand for money. We know the insidious ways in 
which men would suggest it. I want to know during 
your canvass if in any manner you understood that a 
man expected money for his vote ? — The only way I 
could understand that would be if a man was asked 
how he would vote and hesitate and say he had not his 
mind made up ; but there was nothing said to me that 
would lead me to believe such. There was a good deal 
said in joking. Persons that I knew would not vote 
for Mr. Munster held out their hands to me asking 
how much would I give ; but beyond that I do not 
remember that there was anything said that would 
lead me so to infer. 

13989. Do you not recollect young Connolly coming 
to you ? — Yes; Connolly came to me before my illness 
and asked me either to employ him or get him employ- 
ment at the election. 

13990. What did you tell him? — I told him at the 
time that I was not employing anybody and would not 
until Mr. O’Beirne’s arrival. I quite forgot the matter 
until he called to me again after I had recovered. I saw 
him in my own office and he asked me again to get him 
employment. I said that I would speak to Mr. 
O’Beime, but did not know what arrangements he had 


made. I knew Connolly from his childhood and all his Fouhteentii 
family, and knew them to be decent and strictly Pay - 
honest. Whether he had or had not a vote I would October 19. . 

have done him any service I could. However I asked — — 

him, “ what remuneration will you expect for your ^ r r ^ c ^ ierce 
services ?” He declined to name a sum and pressed me 
to say what I thought. At length I said, “ If you get 
£15 or £20 it is a very good thing for your services.” 

He held his head down for a moment and then looked 
up at me and said, “Would you think £100 too 
much?” “ £100, ” said I, “for your services ! It is 
as much as the conducting agent at either side will 
get.” He hesitated again and said he had five 
votes, I think ; that he either could bring five votes or 
that he could influence them, and I said “Oh, that looks 
very like purchasing votes, and with that I will have 
nothing whatever to do.” We parted and that is the 
whole conversation I had with him. 

13991. Would not£20 be a large sum to give a lad 
of that kind ? — Such sums were paid frequently. 

13992. Do you think the services of a lad of that 
kind were worth £20 ? — Ordinary sex-vices during the 
same periods when elections would not be going on 
would not be woi-th £20 ; but everybody is better paid 
during elections than at other times. 

13993. Twenty pounds seems a large sum to havealad 
paid for about a month ? — I believed him to be sti-ictly 
honest ; that money might be placed in his hands fox- 
payment of mobs, and things of that kind. In fact, I 
considered he could save £20 during the time ; and I 
may say this, that people are always paid more libe- 
rally during an election than at any other time. Even 
at county elections I have known men to be paid £30 
at the county election that during the same period 
would not be able to earn £5 at any other business. 

13994. Do you mean that in that convex-sation with 
Connolly you had no intention of influencing a vote ? 

—Most decidedly; not at the moment. When he 
mentioned votes I broke off the conversation and had 
no more to say to him. I went into the election fully 
determined to have nothing to do with any corrupt 
practice, and it was very well known through the town 
that I had nothing to do with such matters. 

13995. Can you x-ecolleet any other instance of any 
pex-son coming to you from whose conversation you 
learned that he was looking for money for himself, or 
a relative, or a fx-iend? — I can’t remember-. 

13996. You do not recollect anyone at all ? — No, I 
do not. Thex-e were a great many conversations car- 
ried on about the election that I cannot remember-, I 
dax-e- say, but I don’t remember anything of that kind. 

13997. Did you get any claim after the election? — 

Yes, I did. 

13998. Have you made a list of them ? — I have got 
all the claims in my pocket. [Witness hands in docu- 
ments.] There are some other papers got mixed up 
with them ; I had them at the petition, and other 
papers got mixed up with them. 

13999. Will these be paid still do you think? — I 
x-ather think not. 

14000. The only one I have met with is the Clon- 
mel Chronicle ? — Oh, there ax-e others there ; I should 
think thex-e are others. 

14001. No, there are not ?— I had them in a bundle. 

I must have made a mistake ; I brought the wx-ong 
papers. 

14002. As I find these cheques hex-e, did you hear 
anything about them ? — Yes, I did. 

14003. Some persons came, I believe, and gave you 
these cheques? — Yes. 

14004. How many came? — I think thx-ee or four. 

14005. These were cheques that were given to them 
by Mr. Laffan. I believe I have four here. Were 
they given by Mr. Laffan as retainers " — Yes. 

14006. Do you know were these persons sxxpporters 
of Mr. O’Beirne ? — At the time ? 

14007. Yes ? — I x-ecollect they said so, bxxt I do not 
know positively. I cannot vex-y well tell at the time 
who were supporters at all of Mr. O’Beirne, for I had 
been very little with him. 
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Fourteenth 14008. We have it already that you published a 
D ' VY ’ notice as to what the effect of the retainers was ? — 
October 19. Yes. 

— — 14009. I have only one claim here ? — I will furnish 

Grace er0G hhe other claims. I thought I put them in my pocket, 
but I put the "wrong papers. I got two claims from 


the Clonmel Chronicle, and I suppose I put one of them 
there. 

14010. Did you appoint an expense agent ? — Yes. 
Mr. O’Beirne rather appointed him, Mr. Pat Connor. 

14011. But I believe he did not do very much? — I 
believe he paid only four pounds that I gave him. 


Dr. Daniel 
Moloney. 


Dr. Daniel Moloney here tenders himself. 


14012. Witness . — I got two 
each for '65 and ’66. The 2nd 


cheques of £12 10s. 
December, ’66, I got 


the last .£12 10s. ; nothing more until I got this £25 
from Mr. Grace in ’68. 


Mr. Pierce Grace’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


Mr. Pierce 
Grace. 

14013. I asked you if you saw any payments made, 
and you said you did not ? — I did not. 

14014. Do you know that Mr. O’Beirne was paying 
expenses? — 1 believe so. 

14015. Do you know he was making payments by his 
own hand ? — I really don’t know, but I think he was. 

14016. Mr. Munsterwantsto know did you ad vise Mr. 
O’Beirne that that was illegal ?— The election expense 
agent was not appointed until the dayof the nomination. 

14017. Did you ever advise Mr. O’Beirne that that 
course was illegal ? — It was not an illegal one. 

14018. Therefore you did not advise him? — I did 
not advise him. 

14019. Mr. Munster wishes to know are persons 
paid more liberally when they happen to be connected 
with voters. I can answer the question for Mr. Mun- 
ster so far as my experience goes. [Mr. Munster.— 

I am afraid you are not aware of ] Wliat do you 

say, Mr. Grace? — I was never concerned in an election 
except the previous one, and was only nominally then. 

14020. You did not do as much as Mr. Johnson? — 
No, I did not. 

[Mr. Munster hands in a slip of paper.] 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mi - . Munster, if I feel it my 
duty I shall put any question, however painful, that I 
think tends to the purpose for which we are here ; but 
on any point outside that I am not disposed to inquire. 

Mi - . Munster. — To save the time of the Court, I 
should like to know if principal questions may be put 
to the credit of a witness. 

Mr. Waters, q.c . — Not to any person in court. 

Mr. Munster . — No, but to the witness himself. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — If we believe a witness is not 
telling us the truth we will test as far as we can, but 
that is a matter that must be left to our discretion. I 
will receive questions from anyone tending to elicit 
information; but questions referring to any former 
cliai’ge against a witness, and ordinary charges affect- 
ing character, I will not ask. 


14021. Witness. — If it refers to me, there never 
was a charge against me. 

14022. Mr. Waters, q.c. — It does not concern you, 
Mr. Grace. It is only right to say that the sugges- 
tion was relating to what occurred the other day with 
regard to Mr. Phelan. I will not pursue it any 
further, and I will not put this question. Mr. Mun- 
ster wants to know what efforts had been made to 
serve Mr. Leahy as a witness for the election petition. 
On the election petition you said, “ I gave directions 
that every effort should be made to serve both these 
gentlemen,” that is, Mr. Leahy and Captain Dudley 
Byrne. Mr. Munster wants to know what efforts had 
been made. Did you give a summons to be served on 
Mr. Leahy ? — I did. 

14023. Did you do the same with that as with every 
other subpeena l — Yes, I gave a subpoena to be served 
on Mr. Leahy. I saw him in town here on a Satur- 
day. I told the man to . have watchers on him, and 
that if he was leaving before twelve o’clock to follow 
him to Goold’s Cross and serve him there. He made 
his escape some way and was not served. 

14024. With regard to Captain Dudley Byrne, 
what did you do ? — I merely gave a subpeena to the 
man and told him to serve him. I thought he was 
in town at the time. 

14025. Mr. Munster. — Will you ask Mr. Grace if 
he ever gave directions to have a summons served on 
Captain Byrne at his house? — Witness. — I don’t think 
I did. 

14026. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you give his ad- 
dress to the process-server ? — The process-server knew 
his residence as well as I did, but I did not tell him 
to go there. 

14027. You gave a subpeena to him? — I did, with 
the bona fide intention of having it served, as we were 
most anxious to' produce him. 

14028. You will send in the claims? — I will bring 
them up in the rooming. 


Dr. Michael 

Phelan 

Cormack. 


Doctor Michctel Phelan Cormaclc tenders himself. 


14029. Witness . — I feel seriously aggrieved by the 
statement of Phelan that he had me arrested in 
January last for debt. I beg leave to allow me to con- 
tradict it. 

14030. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I will hear any state- 
ment you desire to make ? — I beg leave to contradict 
the statement of Phelan that he had me arrested in 
January last under a warrant. Neither he nor any 
other man had me arrested under a decree for debt. 
The sheriff’s deputy here is ill, and not able to attend, 
otherwise I would have him here to corroborate my 
statement. He is so ill that Mr. Ffrench had to see 
him in bed to-day to take his declaration. My friends 
and myself feel seriously aggrieved by the statement of 
Phelan. 

14031. You do not wish to add anything more? — 
Nothing more except a direct contradiction to what he 
has stated. 


14032. It is a collateral matter into which my 
brothers and I do not feel bound to enter ? — He has 
also stated that I sent Cunningham to purchase cattle, 
which I deny ; I never gave any authority to Cun- 
ningham to purchase cattle for Mr. Munster. 

14033. It is right to tell you that Cunningham 
himself says you did go to him ? — I was walking after 
some cattle by Cunningham’s house, and Cunningham 
asked me, “ Are you going to buy those cattle, Doctor ? 
I said, “ I am not ; Phelan is every day tormenting 
me about some stock, do you know the value?” I 
know nothing at all ; that is the only conversation, 
but I never asked Gunningham to go to Phelan to 
purchase stock, and I deny his statement with regard 
to his having me arrested. Neither he nor any other 
man had. I think it too bad that my character and 
position should be assailed. 

[Adjourned.] 
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FIFTEENTH DAY. 

Wednesday, October 20, 1869. 


Mr. Pierce Grace recalled; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


14034. Do you produce the several claims that you 
say were furnished to you as Mr. O’Beirne’s conducting 
agent? — Yes, sir. 

14035. Do you know if any of them have been paid ? 
_I do not know. I heard — sombody told me that 
there was a bill of Miss Ryan’s paid, but I did not hear 
of any other. 

14036. The Clonmel Chronicle, .£116? — Has not 
been paid. 

14037. The Nenagli Guardian, £34 ? — Has not been 
paid. 

14038. The Tipperary Free Press, £100 0s. 4<7. ? — 
Has not been paid. 

14039. The Waterford Chronicle, £8? — Not paid. 

14040. Mrs. Cecilia Dunne ; is that Mrs. Dunne of 
the hotel? — No, it is another Mrs. Dunne, £14 10s. ; 
not the proprietor of the hotel. This is all for cars em- 
ployed about the election. I think the bill has been 
paid. I think Mr. O’Beirne himself stated at the time 
of the petition that he would pay the bill. 

14041. Quirke’s bill for printing, £13 12s. 6d., we 
are told has not been paid ?— No. 

14042. James Dunne, amount of hotel bill, 
£106 2s. 6 d.; does that include the £50 ? — I think not ; 
exclusive of that, I think. 

14043. Do you know has it been paid ? — I think not. 

14044. Edmund Canavan, services during the elec- 
tion, £10. Is that the man who was examined here, 
and who was what is called the mobsman? — Yes. 

14045. James Ryan of Cashel ; do you know who 
that is ? — He is one of the same class of men. 

14046. “ Honorable sir, I was employed during the 
election here. I believe I got two-and-sixpence a day, 
but in my fighting and arguments I often lost the most 
part of my hire. Now, as the election is favourable to 
you, and Attorney Grace ” — that is you, I suppose— 
“ knows my exertions, I hope you will consider me. I 
will leave the matter in your hands ; James Ryan.” Is 
he a voter ? — He is not. 

14047. I suppose the “ arguments ” he refers to were 
those commonly used by mobsmen in the street at dif- 
ferent times. Mary Ryan ; is that Miss Mary Ryan 
of the hotel ? — Yes. 

14048. “ Squires, for reporting ; ” what reporting is 
that, do you know ? — He was a sort of a watcher, and 
used to make reports to Mr. O’Beirne of what he saw 
going on at the opposite side. 

14049. Who is he? — He is the son of Mr. Squires, 
who is an elector. 

14050. He appears to have been paid £1 of this? — 
I didn’t pay him anything. 

14051. James Cullen; is that the man who was ex- 
amined here ? — I was not here when he was examined. 

14052. “ Amount due to me as agent at the recent 
election of Cashel, £5 ? ” — I think I heard he was ex- 
amined. 

14053. “James Lyster O’Beirne, m.p., debtor to 
Thomas Murphy ; £25 for the use of part of his house 
at Lower Gate-street, during the late election ? — He 
was examined. 

14054. He was not paid the £25 ? — No, he was not. 

14055. Do you know who is Mary Glasgow who 
“ruled forty women duringthe election”? — I don’t know. 

14056. She asked only £3 for it ; that is very small 
for the performance of such a task. “ Sir, Mary Glas- 
gow ruled forty women during the election, speeched 
and advocated day and night during six weeks in the 
interest of Mr. O’Beirne, shook hands with that honor- 
able gentleman, and kept loyal and true during the 
whole time. The exertion of the contest has made 
her rather backward in health, and she begs to submit 
jo you her claim of three pounds. Hoping you will 
long enjoy good health, I remain, sir, vour humble 
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servant, Mary Glasgow.” Who is David Ryan, do 
you know? — I do ; he is not an elector. 

14057. Is he son of an elector? — No. 

14058. He claims £10 for canvassing? — Yes; he 
told me he was employed by Mr. O’Beime. I didn’t 
employ him. 

14059. Patrick Dwyer, ten pounds for canvassing ? 
— That is the same class of man ; he is no elector - , nor 
son of an elector. 

14060. “ J ames L. O’Beii-ne, esq., to James Gleeson to 
amount of labour £2. Honored sir - , you may remember 
when in Cashel you took my name in your book for the 
above. I then told that I followed you from Goold’s 
Cross to Cashel. You got three votes through me. In 
return I hope you will keep your promise to me in MrS. 
Dunne’s room, and remain your obedient servant, 
James Gleeson, Friar-street.” Who is he, do you 
know' ? — That is a poor man of the town here. 

14061. Is he connected with any voter? — Not one. 

14062. He is not, you say? — Oh, not at all. 

14063. Mr. Griffin. — Do you know anything about 
PatFoley, son of Edmund Foley, being employed? — No. 

14064. Or Francis Ryan, son of Joseph Ryan? — I 
believe he was employed, but I didn’t employ him. 

14065. Michael Hackett, son of William Hackett? 
— I don’t know the young man was at all at our side. 

14066. Or Pat Hackett, son of John Hackett? — He 
was not employed. 

14067. William Caslien? — I think he was employed. 

14068. James Cashen, son of Patrick Cashen? — I 
am not aware of that. There is one portion of my 
evidence yesterday I wish to allude to. You asked me 
my knowledge of payments made by Mr. O’Beirne. 
There was a sum of £60 Mr. O’Beirne told me he paid 
Ryan for the use of his house. I was not aware of it 
at the time of the payment, but he told me afterwards 
he paid it. 

14069. That is Ryan and Murnane’s? — Yes, it is 
only yesterday evening I remembered the fact. 

14070. Do you know anything of Daniel Moloney of 
Hughes’s Lot? — I know there are such persons. 

14071. Did they ever .come to you about the elec- 
tion ? — I don’t remember they did. As to the payments 
made by myself, there was a small sum of £3 I recol- 
lect having paid the court-keeper here, for the erection 
of a platform, or something of that kind. I didn’t 
remember it yesterday -when giving evidence. 

14072. Mi - . Waters, q.c. — Do you recollect since 
yesterday of any persons coming to you and leading 
you to believe that they expected money? — No, I do 
not recollect anybody since. If anything of the kind 
should occur to me before the Commission closes, I -will 
mention it. 

14073. Mr. Griffin. — Did you say anything about 
those cheques to Ryan and Hogan? — I don’t know 
anything about them. 

14074. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you know where 
those men Ryan and Hogan are? — They left the town. 

14075. I am unable to find anything about them ?— 
I don’t know where they are. Hogan was, until 
recently, about the town in some place, but I heard he 
went away to some place looking for a situation. I don’t 
think he is about now. 

14076. Do you know are any of his family living 
in the town ?— Oh, not in the town ; he didn’t belong 
to the town at all. 

14077. Do you know where he came from? — Oh, 
yes ; I think a place called Coolkip, it is within about 
six miles of Cashel. I think Coolkip is the name of 
the place. 

[Mortimer Shea . — Your worship, he was seven days, 
previous to the Commission, in the town here ; but 1 
was told he left the country since.] 

2 N 
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CASHEL ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 


Fifteenth 

Day. 

October 20. 

The Rev. 

James 

M'Namara. 


The Rev. James M‘Namara recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


1 4078. You have already been sworn on this inquiry, 
and you consider yourself under the same obligation ? 
— Yes. 

14079. I hope, Mr. M'Namara, you have endea- 
voured to think of this transaction since 1 ? — I have, my 
lord, as well as I could, and I apologise for not .being 
very well on yesterday ; I was a little uneasy. 

14080. You recollect now that you got £ 5 ? — I do, 
my lord. 

14081. And you recollect that it was by cheque 1 ? — 
It was, my lord. 

14082. Do you know on what bank the cheque was ? 
— Well, I do not, my lord. 

14083. Do you recollect where you got that cheque ? 
— I got it cashed in Thurles, my lord. 

14084. By whom? — In the National bank, by my- 
self. 

14085. Do you recollect getting it cashed the next 
day, or how soon after you got it did you get it cashed ? 
— Well, perhaps the next day, my lord. 

14086. Do you recollect whose name was in the 
cheque when you got it ? — The Archbishop’s. 

14087. Can you say if the cheque was payable to 
order, or payable to bearer — you understand the dis- 
tinction ? — Of course, my lord. The Archbishop put 
his signature to it. 

14088. Was the Archbishop’s signature to it when 
you got it, or did you take it to him? — I took it to him, 
my lord. 

14089. Had you any conversation with him with re- 
ference to the cheque 1 — I went myself, my lord, with it 
to him, and he said — I thought it was for himself, my 
lord — but he said, “This is for your use,” that is, for 

14090. And do you recollect any further conver- 
sation with reference to it. Did you tell him how you 
got it? — Well, as far as I can, my lord, I think it was 
my name was on it ; I think I went with it to the Arch- 
bishop ; then, when he opened it, he put his signature 
to it. 

14091. Do you recollect if you told the Archbishop 
from whom you got the cheque, or that you got it from 
Mr. Pat Laffan ? Did you tell the Archbishop from 
whom you got it? — Yes, I did, my lord. 

14092. Do you recollect whose name was signed to 
the cheque, that is, the person who drew the cheque ? — 
Well, I do not, my lord. 

14093. You do not know who drew it at all? — No, 
my lord, I do not. 

14094. When you told the Archbishop from whom 
you got the cheque, did you tell the circumstance of 
those two bags being left with you? — No, he did not ask 
me, my lord. 

14095. Did you say anything to him about it? — I 
might before tell him that they were there. 

14096. When you say you might, do you believe 
you did tell him ?— -I do, my lord. 

14097. You say that was before you took the cheque 
to get his indorsement upon it? — No, I believe after, 
my lord ; I hadn’t it long — more than a day. 

14098. Did you tell him that, before the money was 
taken away, or after it was taken away? — After the 
money was taken. 

14099. Did you tell the Archbishop who sent the 
bags to you, or how they came to you ? — I did, I think, 
my lord. 

14100. Who did you tell him sent them to you? — 
Of course, Mr. Laffan. 

14101. Did you tell him who sent the two bags to 
you ? — I did not, my lord ; I couldn’t know it. 

14102. You did not? Do I understand you to say 
you told the Archbishop that Mr. Pat Laffan took 
them away ? — I did, my lord. 

14103. Now, Mr. M'Namara, will you tell me, if 
you please, as well as you recollect, all the conversation 
between you and the Archbishop with reference to 
these two bags ? — Oh, very little, my lord, I suppose 
ouly five words. 


14104. Did he tell you that he knew anything about 
them or where they came from ? — He did not, my lord. 

14105. Did he seem surprised at hearing of those 
two bags of money being left with you ? — Well, I sup. 
pose he did, my lord. 

14106. Now, you know, Mr. M'Namara, that Mr. 
Leahy, the Archbishop’s brother, was concerned in the 
sending of that money there ? — Yes ; I didn’t know it. 

14107. Do you know it now ? — I do, my lord. 

14108. Do you know now by whom they were left? 
— I do not, my lord. 

14109. Did you never know that Mr. Leahy was 
concerned in the transaction until you learned it from 
these proceedings? Had yon never a conversation 
with Mr. Edmund Leahy about it ?- — Never, my lord. 

14110. Did he intimate to you that they came by 
his agency ? — Never, my lord. 

14111. Have you seen him since that time? — Ob, I 
have seen him since, but not a word about the election 
or anything that way, my lord. 

14112. Now you are quite sure that you never 
heard that Mr. Leahy was concerned in sending those 
bags to you before the proceedings here ? — I am quite 
sure of it, my lord. 

14113. Do you recollect, now, having ever seen the 
young man that brought the money before or since? — 
I have not a recollection of him ; I would tell it if I 
knew him, as well as every other matter. 

14114. And you never heard his name from any- 
one ! — Never, my lord. 

14115. Or where he came from ? — Never. 

14116. Do you know if he came by train or drove 
there ? — I believe there was a car — that they came by 

14117. Do you know if it was a private car or a 
hackney car ?— I think it was a hackney car. 

14118. Do you know if the car belonged to 
Thurles ? — I do not know to whom it belonged, my 
lord ; I only saw it outside ; there is a high wall at 

14119. Do you know Mr. Edmund Leahy’s family ? 
— Do I know them, my lord ? 

14120. Yes, by sight, I mean? — Well, I would; I 
only met them once. 

14121. Do you know if Mr. Leahy has a son as old 
as the person who brought this money to you ? — I don't 
know, my lord ; I know he has a son at all events ; I 
met him only once. 

14122. Was this young man Mr. Leahy’s son ? — No. 

14123. He was not — you are sure of that? — I am 
sure of it. 

14124. Yob used the expression to me just this 
moment, “ they came by car ?” — Yes, my lord. 

14125. Did you mean by that that there was any- 
one with the young man who brought the money ? — I 
think Mr. Laffan was with him. 

14126. There was some person? — Yes, my lord. 

14127. Did that person come into your house? — 
Not the second ; only the young man that brought the 
money. 

141 28. Then the second person remained outside ? — 
Remained outside. 

14129. Was that a second person besides the 
driver ? — I think so, my lord. 

14130. When you cashed the cheque did you keep 
the entire amount yourself? — I did, my lord, only I 
might have given some in charity. 

14131. I mean did you use it all youi-self ? — W ell, I 
did, my lord. 

14132. What I mean is that you did not give half, 
or any portion of it, away to any person ? — No. 

1 41 33. You said you thought the cheque was for the 
use of the Archbishop ? — It was his name was in it. 

14134. I understand, that your name was not in 
it at all when, it was given to you ? — Only the Arch- 
bishop’s name. My name was not. in it. 

14135. And you took the cheque to the Archbishop, 
thinking it was for him? — Yes, my lord. 
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14136. Did lie tell you at once that it was 'not for 
him, but for you? — He did, my lord. 

14137. Did he say that he had ever seen the 
cheque before, or knew anything about it? — Never. 
All he did is, put his signature to it. 

14138. I believe there is a second bank in Thurles ? 
—There is, my lord. 

14139. The Provincial Bank, or the Bank of Ire- 
larnl? — The Bank of Ireland. 

14140. Are you quite sure it was at the National 
Bank you got it cashed ? — It was at the National Bank. 

14141. And you are unable to say if it was a cheque 
on any Thurles bank ? — I could not say. 

14142. Would you recollect if it was a cheque on an 
Irish bank ? — I could not tell, my lord, because I did 
not mind much, but brought it to him. 

14143. Do you recollectwhat the colourof the cheque 
-was ? — Well, I think it was a blue ; somewhat like that 
colour [pointing to a cheque on the National Bank.] 

14144. Do you think that was the colour ? — Really, 
I could not say ; but I think it was rather blueish 
[witness is shown a cheque on the National Bank, and 
one on the Bank of Ireland]. No, it was not that 
[the Bank of Ireland]. 

14145. And you think it was rather this [National 
Bank]? — Yes. 

14146. Now, it strikes us as a very strange thing, 
that a person comes to you, a total stranger to you, and 
without any previous intimation, leaves two bags of 
money with you. Perhaps now you will try to recollect 
if you received any previous intimation in any way 
that this money was to be left? — Never, my lord. 

14147. By message or otherwise, in any way? — 
Never, my lord. 

14148. Or that any message would be left ? — Never. 

14149. And your evidence is that, until the young 
man came with two bags of money, you never heard 
anything was going to be left with you for any person? 
— Never, my lord. 

14150. Describe the ybung man as well as you 
recollect him ? — I don’t know. 


14151. Do ' you recollect the colour of his hair?— Fifteenth 
I think he was fair-faced. Dav - 

14152. The colour of his hair? — It must be fail- October W. 

14153. Did he wear whiskers or moustache'! — I 
don’t think he did ; I did not mind him much. M.‘Namara. 

14154. Did he wear whiskers, or moustache, or 
beard ? — I believe hardly either. 

14155. Mr. Griffin. — Can you remember any more 
of what occurred between you and the young man 
when be came in? Describe as well as you can re- 
collect what occurred? — He came in. 

14156. Who opened the door? — An old house- 
keeper. 

14157. Did he come in? — He walked in ; the door 
was open. 

14158. What did lie say? — He said to leave those 
two bags here to my care until they would be called 
for. 

14159. Did he give no reason for selecting you for 
the charge of them ? — No reason. 

14160. Did he say he was told by anyone to leave 
them there 1 — He was not, my lord ; I suppose he left 
it as a confidential locality. 

14161. How long did he remain ? — N ot five minutes, 
but went back to his car, nor I didn’t go after him out. 

14162. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you know any gentle- 
man named Moore ? — Where, my lord ? 

14163. Anywhere? — There are so many Moores : I 
don’t know any of them in Thurles. 

14164. Do you know if this young man’s name was 
Moore ? — No, my lord. 

14165. Mr. Munster. — Mr. George Moore was stay- 
ing with me, and went with me to Killarney ; I can 
fix the time of his departure. I do not know what 
time this was. — Witness. — The 15th November. 

14166. Mr. Waters, q.c. — What Moore do you 
speak of? — Mr. Munster. — The son of Mr. George 
Henry Moore — his eldest son. My impression is it was 
long before that. 


Captain Dudly Byrne was called, but did not appear. 


Mr. Michael Joseph Laffan recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


14167. Mr. Macsheehy. — You acknowledge yourself 
already sworn? — Yes. 

14168. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You were the conduct- 
ing agent of Mr. Munster at the last election? — I 

14169. When were you retained by Mr. Munster ? — 
I was retained by Captain Byrne in September — 
I thi nk about the 14th September, about a week before 
the Cashel races, which were, I think, on the 22nd 
or 23rd September. 

14170. By Captain Dudly Byrne? — By Captain 
Byrne. 

[Mr. Munster. — W ould you ask Mr. Laffan if I did 
not ask to have the names of the payees of the cheques 
entered in my book.] 

14171. Is that so, Mr. Laffan? — I believe so. 

14172. Is that retainer in writing, or did it take 
place by verbal communication? — Verbal communica- 
tion and handing me a £5 note, or £5, I cannot say 
which. 

14173. Did he tell you at the time on whose behalf 
you were retained ? — Certainly, before I took the re- 
tainer he told me about Mr. Munster ; he gave me a 
description of him and his political views, and all 
that, which met with my approval. 

14174. Did you then put yourself in communica- 
tion with Mr. Munster? — No; I had a letter or two 
from Mr. Munster, but I do not think I put myself in 
communication, because that communication was car- 
ried on between Mr. Byme and myself, or Mr. Leahy 
and myself, or Mr. Richardson ; we had the three of 
those here before Mr. Munster came. 

14175. Do you recollect when Mr. Leahy came 
here? — Mr. Leahy came here, I am sure, within a 
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week of the time I got the retainer from Captain 
. Byme. 

14176. That would be somewhere about the 21st 
September ? — Yes. 

14177. Did he remain here until the end of the 
election ? — Oh, he was coming and going. 

14178. Well, with casual absences ? — I think in the 
first instance he was away, but at all events he was 
coming and going from that until the election. - 

14179. And you received instruction from Mr. 
Leahy as an agent of Mr. Munster ? — Yes. 

14180. And in the same way from Mr. Byme ? — 
From Mr. Byrne ; the instructions I received from Mr. 
Byrne. 

14181. You consulted with them, and they acted in 
concert with you ? — Yes ; or rather I consulted them 
about things — some little things that I did and can 
explain by-and-by. 

14182. I mean to apply generally over the election 
proceedings. Mr. Leahy and Mr. Byrne acted with 
you, in concert with you, in behalf of Mr. Munster ? — 
After the election business commenced I don’t think 
I had much communication with Captain Byme ; I 
had with Mr. Leahy. 

14183. I suppose you had almost constantly com- 
munication with Mr. Leahy about it? — Not constantly. 

14184. When he was here? — When he was here I 
met him, I suppose, every day. 

14185. You said you had letters from Mr. Munster 
himself? — I have. 

14186. Have you kept those letters? — I have. The 
principal letters I got from Mr. Munster are two. 1 
got some from his secretary announcing about tele- 
grams and one thing or another.; they were of no 
2 N 2 


Mr. Michael 
Joseph laiffa 
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1 "dav NTH consequence ; the principal letters are two — one in 

reference to the Christian Brothers’ school ; and the 

October 20. other, I think, sending me a hundred guineas. This 
Mr. Michael ^ ie letter about the Christian Brothers. If you like 
Joseph Laffan I shall read it. 

14187. I have a copy of that letter ; Mr. Munster 
gave it to me. Is that letter dated 9th September, ’68 ? 
— The 19 th September. 

14188. It is the 9th in this copy ? — It could not be 
the 9th, for I was not retained at all on the 9th. 

14189. Give me the original letter. — [Witness 
hands it in.] — Is this the first letter you got from Mr. 
Munster? — I declare I don’t know. 

14190. It does not seem to be the first? — No, this 
one of September 23rd, enclosing the cheque for a 
hundred guineas. [Mr. Munster, I believe I have 
copies of all my letter’s. Mr. Leahy took presses of 
them, I think. I believe the press book is here.] 

14191. Now, Mr. Laffan, looking at this letter of 
the 19th of September, does it not appear that you 
must have been in communication with Mr. Munster 
before ? — No, it does not follow, and I will tell you 
why I had communication with Mr. Leahy or Mr. 
Biggin or some of them. I have a bundle of letters 
from all imaginable people ; on looking at them I do 
not think them useful for this inquiry ; there are 
really only two letters that it occurred to me might 
be brought into evidence, and accordingly I brought 

14192. I will read this letter. This is a letter you 
say you got from Mr. Munster, and you think it is the 
first ? — This letter, I must tell you, is not in reply 
to a letter from me to Mr. Munster. 

14193. It is not? — It is not. I think the letter 
I wrote about the Christian Brothers was written to 
Captain Byrne or Mr. Leahy. 


14194. Have you got a copy of that letter? — I am 
sure I have. 

14195. It will be very necessary; it will be im- 
possible to go on without it now. I will read this 
letter : — 

“ Sheffield, September 19th, 1868. 

“ My dear Mr. Laffan, — I am quite shocked that in 
your kind caution for me you should have thought it neces- 
sary to secure a sort of quid pro <pio in any case for me in 
quasi return for anything I may like to do for the excellent 
Christian Brothers in your town. 

“ 1 Longe mea discrepat istis 

Et vox et ratio.’ 

Such has never been my manner, and, please God, never 
will be. Even in dealing with laymen 1 always prefer to 
suppose that there is honour on both sides ; but. in a matter 
concerning men serving God in religion procul absit , God 
forbid that I should offer them, not a bargain, but even the 
semblance of one. ’Tis * Cmsar’s wife,’ you know. When 
you know me better you will comprehend the almost ludi- 
crous aspect it bears in comparison with my notions of what 
is proper. As for yourself, my dear sir, something of the 
same feeling exists. If I am rightly informed, you wish, in 
case your work should be too light, to stipulate for a fee of 
£105. If so, it seems quite a reasonable thing to me, and 
I should prefer, if that is so, and j’ou will say so to me, to 
send you my cheque, at once, for that amount. Of late 
I have (for reasons you will hear) been prepaying every- 
body, nor have I the least fear but that in the hands of a 
gentleman like yourself, to whom my friend Mr. L. has 
thought Gt to confide my interests, I shall find no diminu- 
tion of zeal. 

“ II. Munster. 

“P.S My views about the Christian Brothers' schools 

are so large that they will require a special ambassador. 
I think I shall have a bargain to propose, but, I trust, 
not a corrupt one. “ II. M.” 


John Arthur. 


John Artlmr sworn; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


14196. How long have you been an elector of 
Cashel ? — About since ’57. 

14197. You voted for Mr. Munster at the last 
election? — I did, sir. 

14198. For whom did you vote in 1865 ? — For Mr. 
Lanigan, sir, the election immediately before that. 

14199. "Who canvassed you on behalf of Mr. 
Munster at the last election? — Well, at the time I let 
Mr. Munster the house — immediately after letting it, _ 
I think it was Mr. Michael Laffan or Mr. Richardson, 
either one or the other, asked me would I vote for 
Mr. Munster, and I said I would hold myself aloof — 
that I did not know whether I would vote for anyone 
at the time. 

14200. Have you been canvassed on Mr. O’Beirne’s 
behalf? — I have been spoken to on Mr. O’Beirne’s be- 
half. 

14201. Who spoke to you? — He spoke to me him- 
self ; I was one day passing Mr. Dunne’s hotel, and a 
man was at the door ; he said Mr. O’Beirne wanted to 
speak to me ; I said he could have nothing to say to 
me ; he said, “ Come in ;” I went upstairs and spoke 
to him ; we hadn’t much — only just spoken about the 
election ; we had not many words. 

14202. Did he ask you whether you would support 
him at the election ?— He didn’t exactly ask my sup- 
port, but something to that intent ; I don’t recollect 
exactly. 

14203. What reply did you make? — I told him I 
wouldn’t promise or bind myself to anyone. 

L 4204. When did you let the house to Mr. Munster? 
- -I don’t exactly recollect the date, but I have a docu- 
ment which will show if you wish to look at it, sir. 

14205. Have you it there? — I have [hands in an 
agreement to let a house, dated the 14th October, 1868]. 

14206. What rent do you pay for that house your- 
self !— £16 a year, sir. 

14207. And you get a profit rent of £10 a year? — 
Yes, sir. 

14208. And the first year’s rent was paid in ad- 
vance ? — It was, sir. 


14209. Was there any inducement held out to you 
to support Mr. Munster?— Not a bit, sir; there was 
no inducement in the world ; I let my house regularly 
— the same as what I got from any other tenant, and 
what I had from a former one, and there was no induce- 
ment in the world to hold out ; I said I would keep 
my hand clear of it. 

14210. What did you get for the use of your house 
by the police during the election ? — I think about — I 
think either £2 or £3 ; I don’t exactly recollect the 
sum ; it wasn’t as much as I expected — it wasn’t 
anything like what I had expected. 

14211. How much did you get from the police for 
the borough election? — I think in all, between the 
two elections, about £3, as well as I recollect. 

14212. When was the year’srent paid in advance? — 
Immediately on its being passed, I got a cheque in 
the course of one or two days. 

14213. Did you stipulate for a year’s rent being 
paid in advance ? — Certainly, sir, I did, because the 
former tenant had went off in arrears to me and I 
didn’t get it. 

14214. Mr. Munster had been some time in Cashel 
before this agreement was made? — I didn’t see him 
at all before. 

14215. Were you afraid he would go away? — I was 
not afraid ; but not knowing the gentleman — all I 
knew was Mr. Laffan, and him I knew very well, but 
I didn’t know the other gentleman as well as I do 

14216. Had you any further dealings with Mr. 
Munster besides letting him this house ? —I had, sir, a 
little ; I have another document which I can show ; here 
is an order that he gave me for spirits for Christmas 
for the poor, and here are the names of those that 
Mr. Laffan gave me, to whom it was delivered — 
Presents at Christmas for the poor. [Hands in a docu- 
ment.] 

14217. Amounting to £6 13s. ? — Yes, sir. 

14218. Are those all the persons he gave the spirits 
to ? — Yes, sir, these are the. names ; Mr. Laffan fur- 
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nished me with the names of the parties to whom I was 
to give it. 

14219. Do you live next door to the telegraph 
office ? — I don’t, sir ; I live in the other part of the 
town, down ; that is, a house that I took and repaired 
— -built it, rather. 

14220. Did you live in that house before you set it 
to Mr. Munster ? — No, sir ; but I kept a bakery in it 
for some time. 

14221. Did you give up the bakery? — Yes; and 
another trader had it between the time I spent in it. 

14222. What rent did the former tenant pay you ? 
- — Twenty-six pounds he was to pay me. 

14223. For the whole house ? — For the whole 
house. 

1 4224. And you have the under part set now for 


£26 ? — No ; I have the front house set for £26 a year, 
not the whole, but the front house. 

14225. Mr. Griffin. — Had the former tenant the 
front and the back house ? — He had, sir. 

14226. What was in the back house ? — It is merely 
a bakery. 

14227. What did you get for it? — I got nothing 
at all. 

14228. Did you make any use of it ? — No, sir ; Mr. 
Munster had it during the winter for a soup kitchen for 
the poor ; it was out of repair, and he ordered me to get 
it repaired, and I gave it to him as long as he wished. 

14229. Does he pay you anything for it ? — Nothing 
at all, sir ; I repaired it, and I gave it to him as long as 
he -wishes for the same purpose. 


John, Dtoyer sworn ; examined by Mi-. Griffin. 


14230. You live in the Main-street ? — Yes, sir. 
14231. You got £30 for the last election 1— Well, I 


don’t deny it, sir. 

14232. Where did you get it ? — Below at Mrs. Cor- 
coran’s hotel, sir. 

14233. How long before the election did you get it ? 
— Either two or three days, sir. 

14234. Who told you to go there for it? — We had 
an understanding about it, sir. 

14235. With whom had you the understanding — was 
it with Mr. Pat. Laffan ? — No, sir. 

14236. With whom? — Mr. Cunningham. 

14237. The understanding was that you were to get 
£30 for your vote ? — No, sir. 

14238. What were you to get the £30 for ? — There 
was a part of my house taken. 

14239. Where is your house ? — In the Main-street, 

14240. How much of your house was taken? — 
The front room, sir. 

14241. The whole house is valued at £5 10s. ? — 
Yes, sir. 

14242. Was it used ? — Well, there was two or three 
men came in there and took dinner. 

14243. Who were those men? — Well, there was 
some men of the Carews, of the Commons, that came in 
and took dinner there. 

14244. And paid for it ? — Yes, sir, called for dinner, 
and paid for it out of their pockets. 

14245. What is your business — are you a publican ? 
— Well, I deal in the grocery department, and I’m a 
wool-buyer and a skinner by trade, sir. 

14246. You have a grocery? — Yes, sir, and an eat- 
ing-house. 

14247. Was that the only use that was made of 
your house ? — That was all, sir. 

14248. If those men had come to your house with- 
out its being taken by Mr. Munster, would you have 
given them a dinner ?— Begor, I would give every man 
dinner that would pay me for it, why not, sir ? It is 
not for nothing I would get it myself. 

14249. Were you canvassed at Mr. O’Beirne’s side ? 
— Yes, he did himself canvass me. 

14250. How long before the election? — I did not 
keep a regular account, and could not tell you how 
long it was. - 

14251. I suppose when your house was taken by 
Mi-. Munster you would not consider yourself at 
liberty to vote for Mr. O’Beirne? — Not at all, sir. 
You are quite astray, sir. That is not the way of the 
case. I beg your pardon for saying it. It was two 
or three days before the election my house was taken. 
Mr. O’Beirne canvassed me a fortnight before that. 

14252. Yes, but after your house was taken by Mr. 
Munster would you consider it fail- to vote for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — I 

14253. After getting the £30 from Mr. Munster's 
side, would you have considered it fair to vote for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — Sure I refused Mr. O’Beirne before that. 


14254. Will you answer my question, sir ?--I don’t 
understand it properly, sir. 

14255. Would you have considered it fair to vote 
for Mr. O’Beirne after taking £30 from Mr. Munster 
for your house ? — Well, I would not, sir. I would not 
consider it fail-, sir, because I wasn’t inclined to vote 
for him. 

14256. It was in Corcoran’s hotel you were paid? 

14257. Was it in the room at the top of the house ? 
— The middle room. I went up one flight of stairs, 
and there I got it. 

14258. Describe how you got it ? — I was sent into 
the room there, and the money was on the table, and 
there was some man that handed me a paper. He 
asked me my name, and I said John Dwyer. I signed 
my hand to the paper, and took the money that was 
on the table. 

14259. Is that the note you signed [is handed a note]? 
— By gor, I couldn’t tell you sir, but I coidd tell that 
that is my name, sir. 

14260. Is that your signature? — Well, it is, sir. 

14261. Did you vote in the election of ’65? — No, I 
had no vote then, sir. 

14262. Was your house taken at that election? — 
No, sir. Mr. Munster never asked a vote from me, 
and I gave it to him independent. 

14263. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D id you put in a claim 
for any money against Mr. Munster? — No, sir, but 
there was some flannel bought from me, sir. 

14264. How much flannel was bought from you? — 
I believe the whole amount of what Mi-. Munster 
bought from me was something over £8. I don’t 
know really now, sir. 

14265. When was that bought — was it before the 
election ? — Well, it was, sir. He bought it from me 
in the public streets before the whole town, the same 
way as I sell to every other person. 

14266. Was it for the poor? — For the poor he 
bought it, sir. He extended his charity in that way, 

14267. Do you know anything about a claim for 
£40 ? — I know no more than what I tell you. I have 
no knowledge of anything — never interfered in any 
way in the world but what I tell you. 

[Mr. Munster . — Will you ask him, sir, if that flannel 
was two rolls that I bought at his door, and paid for, 
in cash, at the time ?] 

14268. Was that two rolls of flannel bought by Mr. 
Munster, and cash paid for it at the time ? — No, sir. 1 
went up and put in a bill to Miss Steame, I under- 
stood, and she gave me a cheque on the bank. 

14269. Mi-. Munster . — It had to be measured, I 
think ? — Yes, sir. She gave me a cheque on the bank. 

14270. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D id you sell it at the 
ordinary price ? — The same price, sir, that I was get- 
ting on the market for it. The same price, sir. 


Fifteenth 

Day. 

October 20. 
John Arthur. 


John Dwyer. 
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Patrick Ryan, of Lady’s Well-street, was called, but did not appear. 


October 20. 
James K. 


James K. Fahie sworn : examined by Mr. Molloy. 


14271. How long have you been an elector of Cashel, 
Mr. Fahie 7 — Since the year 1865. 

14272. Had you no vote before ’657— No, not for 
the borough. 

14273. Were you in occupation of the same premises 
in '59 that you were in ’65 7 — Fifty-nine7 Well, I 
think I was, but I had no vote in ’59. 

14274. For whom did you vote in ’65 7 — For Mr. 
O’Beirne. 

14275. Were you canvassed by Mr. O’Beirne 7 — 
Yes. 

14276. Were you canvassed by Mr. Lanigan? — I 
don’t recollect. 

14277. Did you ever promise Mr. Lanigan to vote 
for him 7 — No. 

14278. Was ever a promise made on your behalf to 
vote for Mi - . Lanigan 7 — -I am not aware. 

14279. Not to your knowledge? — Not to my know- 
ledge. 

14280. Did you promise Mr. O’Beirne when he 
canvassed you 7 — Yes. 

14281. Were you under any obligations to Mr. 
Lanigan 7 — Well, my daughter got an appointment, I 
believe, through Mr. Lanigan. 

14282. Why did you prefer Mr. O’Beirne to Mr. Lani- 
gan 7 — I considered that Mr. O’Beirne stood in a high 
position, and was an able man, and I thought he would 
be the best candidate for Cashel, or representative for 
Cashel. 

14283. Did not Mr. Lanigan obtain an appointment 
for your daughter 7 — Yes, I admit that. 

14284. When was the appointment made? — Well, 

I should say, perhaps, about the year ’59. 

14285. Fifty-nine? — I think so. 

14286. Were you acquainted with Mr. O’Beime 
before the election of ’65 7 — No, not acquainted ; but I 
heard that he stood in a very high position in London 
as a commercial man. 

14287. Did you receive any inducement for voting 
for Mr. O’Beirne in ’65? — Receive any inducement 7 

14288. Yes? — I received no inducement. 

14289. Did any member of your family 7 — No, not 
to my knowledge. I am quite sure they did not. 

14290. Were not Mr. Lanigan and Mr. O’Beirne of 
the same political principles 7 — Well, I believe they 

14291. Was not Mr. Lanigan a man very generally 
liked in the county Tipperary 7 — I have no doubt. 

14292. And Mr. O’Beirue was a stranger 7 — He was, 
but I did not think Mr. Lanigan as active. 

14293. And Mr. Lanigan had served your family 7 
—Yes. 

14294. And you voted against him 7 — I did. 

14295. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Tell the reason you 
had 7 — The only way that I became acquainted with 
Mi - . O’Beirne — there was a son of mine got a promise 
of an appointment in Dublin. He went to Dublin, 
and wheu he arrived there he was disappointed. Then 
he would not come to Cashel, and, consequently, he 
went on to London ; and I believe he called on Mr. 
O’Beirne, and Mr. O’Beirne had him put into the 
Millwall works, I believe, as clerk. 

14296. How long was that before the election of 


’657 — Well, I think it occurred in the year '64. I 
think about twelve months previously. It happened 
just in a casual way. I was not aware he went on to 
London at all until after some time. 

14297. And you say it was on account of your 
gratitude to Mr. O’Beirne for your son that you voted 
for Mr. O’Beirne in 1865? — That, coupled with hear- 
ing of Mr. O’Beirne’s position in London, brought me 
to the conclusion that he would be the best man. 

14298. Did you receive any promise of money 7— - 
No promise. 

14299. Did you receive any favour? — There was 
another son of mine that I prepared for the telegraph 
engineering department and it was necessaiy that he 
should become acquainted with practical parts, and wo 
had an arrangement for him to proceed on to Dublin 
to get that information, but the other son being in 
London we thought it better to have the two go 
together, and this son got a letter of recommen- 
dation to the central telegraph companies’ offices in 
London. 

14300. From whom did he get it? — Well, he got it 
from Mr. O’Beirne. 

14301. In what year was it 7 — Well, I believe it 
. was in the same year, ’64 ; some time in ’64. 

14302. Mr. Molloy. — Do you know, Mr. Johnson, 
that was Mr. O’Beirne’s conducting agent? — Yes, I 
knew he was Mr. O’Beirne’s conducting agent. 

14303. If he said you got money for the election of 
1865 would it be true? — He would say an untruth. 

14304. Was your house let in 1865 ? — No. 

14305. Any part of it 7 — No part in the world. 

14306. If Mr. Johnson said that money was given 
to some person for your vote, would it be true 7 — No, I 
think not. 

14307. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Why do you say you 
think not 7 — Because I am satisfied it would come to 
my knowledge if he gave money to any member of my 
family. 

14308. Mr. Molloy. — Were you canvassed at the 
last election? — Yes. 

14309. By whom? — By Mr. O’Beirne. 

14310. Were you canvassed by anyone else 7 — Well, 
in fact there was no occasion to canvass me at all. I 
felt bound, particularly by Mr. O’Beirne’s career. I 
thought, in fact, no man equal to him. 

14311. What fault did you find in Mr. Lanigan’s 
political career 7 — To be candid with you, I thought 
him rather a country gentleman to seek some parlia- 
mentary honours. 

14312. What fault had you with Mr. Lanigan? — I 
had no fault, but there were complaints, that he did 
not follow up his professions. 

14313. Can you specify any? — He pledged himself 
to be an Independent Oppositionist, and after that he 
went with the Government. 

14314. Can you specify any other occasion on which 
he went with the Government 7 — I believe he went 
with them in mostly every case. 

14315. With what Government? — With the Govern- 
ment of the day. I believe it was a Liberal Govern- 
ment he went with. 

[Witness applied for expenses, but did hot get any.] 


Patrick liyan. 


Patrick Ryan of Lady’s Well, sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


14316. Do you know James Connors? — I do, sir. 

14317. Did you get money from him at the last 
election? — I did sir, .£30. 

14318. Why did you get it 7 — Gor, I could not tell 
you why he gave it. I know I got it at all events. 

14319. Do you remember was it in a letter, or in 
sovereigns, or how 7 — I could not tell you that, sir. 

14320. How long before the election did you get it? 
— I didn’t get it before the election. 


14321. With whom had you arranged about getting 
it 7 — No one, sir. 

14322. Had you not spoken to Pat. Cunningham 
about it? — No. 

14323. Had you not spoken to anyone 7 — No, I was 
never promised anything for my vote. 

14324. Were you very much surprised when you got 
the £30 after the election 7 — I was not surprised one 
bit at all about it. I did not care whether I got it or not. 
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14325. You did not care for £30?— No, sir. If I 
never got £30 I would vote for the man I voted with. 

14326. Mr. Molloy. — W hat was the £30 for?— I 
suppose for my vote, sir — the same as every one got. 

14327. Mr. Griffin. — Then you expected to get it ? 
— I did not, sir. I never expected it until the night 
before that I came to vote for Mr. Munster. 

14328. You did not expect it until the night before ? 
— Never asked it, sir. 

14329. What occurred the night before the election 
to make you expect it ? — I heard people were getting 


money and I said it was as good for me to have it as Fifteenth 
anyone else. Day. 

14330. To whom did you say that?— To James Octob^ 20. 
Connors. _ 

14331 . That was the man who afterwards gave the Palrick %ari. 

money to you? — Yes, sir. 

14332. And after that expectation, you voted for 
Mr. Munster the next day ? — Yes, but I would vote 
for Mr. Munster had I never got it. 

14333. Had you a vote in 1865? — No, sir. 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan recalled 

14334. What is the letter which you now produce ? 
— A letter in answer to a letter from Captain Byrne. 
I will hand you the letter. There is not very much in 
it that is material to read. 

14335. You say you sent this letter to Mr. Byrne ? 
— Yes. 

14336. On the 15th September, 1868? — Yes. 

The Chief Commissioner reads the letter as follows : — 
“ Cashel, 15th clay of September, 1868. 

“ My Dear Sin, — Since you left I have gone through a 
goodmany of the electors, and Mr. Munster’s candidature has 
been favourably received. Yousliould have address issued im- 
mediately and let him be prepared- to come here the day after 
the races. Take care to see the address before sending it to 
anyone for publication. I have been talking to some of the 
Commissioners and telling them that Mr. Munster if elected 
would desire lo confer some substantial benefit on the town ; 
and one of them suggested that as they are about getting up 
Christian Brothers' schools, and as Mr. M. is so wealthy, 
the best thing he could do to gain a good character at the 
outset, would be to agree to give if returned £400 or 
£500 to establish these, the money to be given back to 
him by the trustees if not elected. There is no doubt this 
would be a judicious investment, that is, if he do not mind 
the expensive nature of it. Mention it to him and see how 
fax- he would be inclined to go, that I might be able to state 
something of the kind. I wish particularly you would come 
up again, say on Friday morning, in reference to John 
Lanigan. It would be of advantage to arrange that one 
of his sons should come up with Mr. Munster. It will be 
of considerable service to have Mr. M. identified with 
Tipperary people, and the Lanigans should not hesitate to 
pay off O’Beirne. 

“ Fathfully yours, 

“Michael J. Laffan. 

“To Captain Byrne, Sorrel-hill. 

“ Take care to see that any letters I write you are sealed 
with D.L., and the seal unbroken, M.J.L.” 

14337. Now, Mr. Laffan, before writing that letter 
had you any communication from Mr. Munster, or 
anyone on his behalf in reference to his desire to contri- 
bute to a fund for bringingthe Christian Brothers here ? 
— No, I had no conversation with reference to a desire 
to bring the Christian Brothers. It was Mr. Leahy or 
Mr. Byrne, who came here, and either one or the 
other of them stated what is set out there, that Mr. 
Munster would be glad to do something, and so on, for 
the town. That is set out as something that had been 
previously told on the part of Mr. Munster. 

14338. You were told of Mi-. Munster’s desire, as 
you expressed it, to confer some substantial benefit on 
the town ? — It was so put. 

14339. By whom? — By Mr. Byrne, I think, for I 
don’t think I saw Mr. Leahy at the time, but I may 
have done so. 

14340. Then, as far as you are able to tell me, and 
as far as your knowledge goes, the first mention of the 
Christian Brothers came from this letter to you ? — 
Just so. 

14341. You are quite sure of that? — I am quite 
sure of that. 

14342. With which of the Commissioners had you 
the conversation that you have detailed in these 
letters ? — With Mr. William Corby. 

14343. You named more than one. Had you a 
conversation with more than one ? — I think it was 
with him the conversation occurred. 


; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

14344. Was he the only person with whom it 
occurred ? — Yes ; I think the first person that men- 
tioned it to me was Mr. Savage. Mr. Savage said he 
had been talking to Mr. Corby, and they thought it a 
very good thing. I turned into Mr. Corby’s shop, 
and we discussed the matter. 

14345. Then, Mr. Savage *and Mr. Corby both 
mentioned it ? — I think they were both present. 

14346. After writing that letter toMr. Byrne, what 
was the next you heard as to the scheme of subsidizing 
the Christian Brothers’ charity? — I think the next 
thing I heard was that letter from Mr. Munster. I 
believe — I don’t know whether I heard it or not — 
that my letter was forwarded to Mr. Leahy. 

14347. To Mr. Leahy ? — I think so — that my letter 
had reached Mr. Munster, or something that way ; 
and his letter in reply would lead you to suppose that 
it might have, because it deals with the condition that 
I was putting in. 

14348. After that did you hold any further com- 
munication with the Commissioners, or the persons 
whom you call trustees, with reference to the Christian 
Brothers’ schools? — Oh, I did not deal with them in 
that way as a body or Commissioners, or treat with 
them. It was not in the way of negotiation. I simply 
mentioned the matter. 

14349. I want to know what further occurred ? — 
After I got the letter from Mr. Munster, stating that 
whatever he would do he would do without any condi- 
tions. I stated it publicly. I have not the slightest 
doubt I mentioned it to Mr. Corby; but I mentioned it 
to some person at all events. There does not appear to 
be any letter there to Mr. Munster up to the 19th, I 
think. 

14350. How soon after that did Mr. Munster come 
to town ? — Abour the 16th October. 

14351. After this letter of the 19th September from 
Mr. Munster what steps did you take with reference to 
this matte)- of the Christian Brothers ? — I don’t know ; 

I talked to persons about it, and I mentioned the fact 
that he would not give it conditionally, but would give 
it unconditionally, or something of that kind, and they 
thought it a very liberal and generous thing on his 
part. I thought it also a liberal offer, and mentioned 
it in that way, and I believe nothing happened then 
until after Mr. Munster came here. I mentioned the 
matter again to Mr. Munster. 

14352. When he came? — Yes. 

14353. There was no further letter about it ? — There 
was no further letter. I treated it as an understood 
thing that he would see those parties interested about 
the Christian Brothers’ schools, and accordingly he did 
one day at Abbeyview see five or six gentlemen, 
amongst whom were Mr. Corby, I think Mr. Mullins 
the Chairman of the Town Commissioners, Mr. Patrick 
Phelan, Mr. Cahill, and I don’t know if Mr. Matt 
O’Byan may have been there. 

14354. Was Mr. Savage ? — No; I don’t think Mr. 
Savage was there. He had nothing to say to it beyond 
the conversation T had with him in the first instance. 

14355. Tell us, if you please, what took place? — I 
introduced them to Mr. Munster, I believe, and Mr. 
Munster was discussing the matter, and asked their 
views, or something else as to what they proposed to 
do, and the thing was gone into. I know Mr. Coi-by 
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mentioned that they would want a sum of about £500, 
that that sum would be necessary, or would be required 
to enable them to start the Christian Brothers here. 

I know that Mr. Munster wrote a cheque for that 
amount. It was laid down in the first instance, that 
it should not be looked upon as in any way relating to 
the election ; that he was not to be considered as 
dealing on account of votes. 

14356. Who said that ? — Mi-. Munster. And those 
parties who came in there, said it was perfectly under- 
stood that it was in no way to influence them to vote 
for Mr. Munster, and some of them. Mr. Corby did 
not give his vote for Mr. Munster, though he was the 
principal person. 

14357. But in your letter of the 15th September 
you plainly dealt with it as a useful thing in an 
electioneering point of view, and no other way? — I 
did, and Mr. Munster did not approve of it, and 
accordingly it was put aside. 

14358. Mr. Munster’s letter speaks for itself ? — At 
this interview it was the same thing. Those who 
came there came with, the full understanding that it 
was not to influence them. 

14359. Are you quite sure with reference to this 
meeting ? Mr. Munster in his letter says that he was 
quite shocked that you should have thought it necessary 
to insure a sort of quid pro quo for anything he should 
do. Did you understand that that was referring to 
the return of the £500, if not elected? — Just so; yes. 

14360. Did Mi-. Munster at this interview, or on 
any occasion that you speak of remonstrate, I will use 
the word, against anything at all about this return of the 
money ? — No, there was nothing else. There was a 
condition that the Christian Brothers should be estab- 
lished within six or nine months — nine months, I 
think. He asked what time would they have them 
there, and they said six months. “ Very well,” said 
he, “ we will make it three months more,” and there 
was a letter written with the cheque ; they made an 
agreement within nine months, and Mr. Leahy became 
satisfied they could be established within nine months. 

14361. Now, Mr. Laflan, Mr. Munster says some- 
thing was said as to a suitable locality? — Yes; there 
was. 

14362. These are matters of mere detail ? — The letter 
that was written with the cheque was that Mr. Leahy 
might be satisfied, or that those parties should satisfy 
Mr. Leahy that there was a suitable place to be had, that 
there was a probability — and though it was not put as 
a condition that it should be opened — that there was a 
probability of its being opened within nine months ; 
and on his beingsatisfied as to the probability of its being 
done in the time fixed, he should then hand over this 
cheque to the parish priest of Cashel. 

14363. I believe the cheque was handed over ? — Mr. 
Leahy was satisfied, and the cheque was handed over. 

14364. You put this proposition forward, I appre- 
hend from your letter, believing it would influence 
votes at the election? — Well, I don’t think that is a 
fair way to put it. 

14365. You admitted to me that it was as an elec- 
tioneering scheme ? — My view of it is simply this ; I 
thought that when Mr. Munster — when I was told 
that Mr. Munster was willing to do something for the 
benefit of the town, and all that kind of thing, I thought 
it would be a very good and proper thing to announce 
it — that it would not render him unpopular with the 
electors and non-electors ; but I did not apprehend that 
it would have a direct influence, or induce a man to 
vote. 

14366. If you did not think it would bring him 
votes, would you have proposed it? — If I did not 
think it would render his position better with the 
constituency. 

14367. Does not that mean bringing him votes ? — 
Of course it would indirectly affect the result. 

14368. You expected it would indirectly affect his 
candidature and help him to get votes ? — Yes. 

14369. And in that light you px-oposed it in your 
letter? — And in that light I px-oposed it. 


14370. You said: that Mi-. Corby was one of those 
gentlemen who mentioned this matter to you, and who 
did not vote for Mr. Munster? — Yes. 

14371. He voted for Mx\ O’Beirne? — Yes. 

14372. Is there more than one Mx-. Corby? — There 
are two — father and son. 

.14373. There is only one a voter- — William Corby. 
I find he is the last gentleman who x-ecox-ded his vote 
at the election ? — I believe so. 

14374. And at that time the contest was over? — It 
was. 

14375. You were beaten at that time? — Yes. 

14376. I was asking a question with refex-ence to 
Mx-. Leahy’s being acting for Mr. Munster. I will i-ead 
this letter-, as it shows that Mx-. Munster wished him to 
have a pax-t in the management of the election. 

“ September 23rd, 1868. 

“ My Dear Sir, --I am just in receipt of your letter of 
the 21st instant. Quocunque titulo debeatur, and mistakes 
will occur, second-hand especially and at a distance, I can- 
not do wrong in enclosing you my cheque for a hundred 
guineas, for which you will be so good as to send me your 
receipt. 1 have no doubt of your zeal and prudence ; but 
as I believe, Mr. Leahy is an older man, and of much ex- 
perience, I hope you will take his counsel on all matters. 

“ Yours truly, 

“ H. Munster.” 

14377. Did you consult afterwards with Mr. Leahy 
aboxxt this matter of the Christian Brothers ? — No, I do 
not think I did. 

14378. Did you at all? — I am not sure. The only 
persons I mentioned, I mentioned iix that letter to Mr. 
Byx-ne, and when I got the answer back the matter 
was completed for the time. 

14379. Do yoix recollect any conversation with Mr. 
Leahy about it ? — I do not recollect any conversation 
with him on the subject. 

14380. You were present in coxix-t when Patrick 
Halloran was examined? — Yes ; I was not present 
when he said this. 

14381. Hallox-an said that you showed a cheque for 
.£5,000?— Yes. 

14382. Had you such a document ? — Not a cheque. 

14383. A credit receipt? — A credit receipt. 

14384. You had?— I had. 

14385. Did you show it? — I do not x-ecollect the 
fact of showing it to Hallox-an, but I showed it to 
three or four parties. I have no doubt when he says 
I showed it to him that I did so. 

14386. Do you mean to say that you showed it to 
many parties through the town? — No. 

14387. Did you take it out with you to show it? — 
When I got it, I believe I put it in my pocket-book, 
and it remained there a considerable time. 

14388. Was this a deposit receipt of Mr. Munster’s 
previous lodgment in the bank? — Yes. 

14389. Itwas not for election purposes only? — No ; 
in fact I can’t say he lodged it. 

14390. How did it come into your hands? — Mr. 
Leahy gave it to me. 

14391. For what purpose did Mr. Leahy give it to 
you? — My recollection about the receipt is this — After 
Mr. Mxxnster was first annoimced as a candidate, a long 
time, I think some texx or twelve or perhaps more 
days elapsed between that and the publication of his 
address, and all kinds of rumoux-s were afloat — that 
there was no such man in existence at all, and that in 
fact his name was only put forward to repx-esent some- 
body else who would by-and-by appear. All these 
rumours were industriously circulated. As I recollect 
this x-eceipt was given to show that thex-e was such a 
man, and that was the most substantial proof that lie 
was there. 

14392. Did you show the receipt out at the Com- 
mons ? — I am sux-e I did, for he says it was at the Com- 
mons I showed it to him. 

14393. Do you x-ecollect the fact of carrying it to 
the Commons ? — I do not recollect the fact, but I had 
it in my pocket a considerable time. 
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14394. Then, it was given to you by Mr. Leahy for 
the purpose of showing it? — Yes : yes. 

14395. You say you were not here when Halloran 
was examined. I have it that you said to him, that if 
he would vote for Mr. Munster he would be remune- 
rated. Do you recollect saying that? — I do not. My 
recollection is different. 

14396. Will you say you did not state it? — I will 
say that I went to Halloran. He was one of those 
parties 1 wanted to employ as an agent. I was advised 
that I ought to secure him and some others I will 
name. I have a list of the parties. 

14397. Why did you want to employ Halloran as 
an agent? — I was told Halloran and James Dwyer of 
the Commons were two of the most important of Mr. 
O’Beirne’s supporters in the election of ’65. 

14398. And without telling them that this would 
affect their votes ? — I wanted to make him a bond fide 
agent, and pay him well for it ; but he wanted to know 
the terms — the amount of money, and I declined to 
specify any sum. I showed him the receipt to convince 
Mm that there was quite money enough to pay him 
well if he worked with us. 

14399. You said that you would pay him well. 
What amount was present to your mind at the time 
that would pay him well ? — I should say £40 or £50, 
for I had agreed to give a man previously £50. 

14400. You had agreed to give him that, knowing 
he would not vote for you, but to prevent his voting 
for Mr. O’Beime ? — No, because I thought he would 
be a useful agent in the Commons to work for us. 

14401. Did you not tell me he was the man to 
whom you wanted to give five guineas retainer ? — No, 
I wanted to retain him as an agent, not a five guinea 
agent. 

14402. You knew at the time that by retaining 
him he could not vote for you? You knew no agent 
could vote ? — Yes. I did not give it to him at that 
time to retain him, for the purpose of preventing 
his voting, or tying him up any way ; but I went for 
the bona fide purpose of making him an agent. 

14403. Having in view that he would not vote for 
you, and that retaining him as agent would prevent 
his voting against you ? — No ; it was with that view 
I went. No doubt if I went into the thing closely, 
and ranged over the whole of it, that was a necessary 
consequence of retaining him as an agent ; but it 
does not follow that that was the particular object 
I had in view. 

14404. But you thought he was hostile to you, and 
you went to him, because he was one of Mr. O’Beime’s 
most useful supporters? Did you think he -would, 
from the magic of your voice, become an ardent sup- 
porter of yours? — I did not; I mentioned that I 
wanted to employ Mm as agent. 

14405. Was it not to stop him from voting for Mr. 
O’Beirne? — No ; I expected he would do us good 
service in the Commons. I heard he did so in ’65, 
and that he appeared to be more the leader in the 
Commons. 

14406. Mr. Griffin. — Did you say you thought he 
could not be got to vote for Mr. Munster ? — No ; I do 
not think I put it in that way. 

14407. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You employed Denis 
Ryan as agent ? — Yes. 

14408. And gave him two guineas? — I gave him 
two guineas. 

14409. Was it you or your brother? — It was I 
employed him. 

14410. Was it you paid him the two guineas? — 
It was. 

14411. Did you tell Mm he was to get more? — 
Certainly. I made a special agreement with him that 
he was to get £50. 

14412. Was that before or after, or at the same 
time that you went to Patrick Halloran? — It was 
before. Denis Ryan was the first, and I am not quite 
sure but that it was he suggested it to me. 

14413. Did you know that Ryan had been an 
active supporter of Mr. O’Beirne before ? — I did. 

0 


14414. Do you know that he voted afterwards for 
you ? — I did. 

14415. Did you know that he was going to vote 
for you ? — My recollection is, that I did not ; and I 
recollect that I met him in John-street on the day 
of the polling, and I asked him how things were 
going, and he dropped a very injudicious hint : “ That 
Ned Stapleton,” said he, “that we thought would not 
vote, is after voting, and I ran up and voted against 
him.” 

14416. You have not paid bim the £50 ? — No. 

14417. Why has he not been paid? — After he had 
voted I thought that, perhaps, it would present a 
difficulty, and then he sent in a claim in the name 
of his son. 

1441.8. If the arrangement was, as you say, a specific 
arrangement with himself for £50, I want to know 
why you had a claim on his son’s name ? — In conse- 
quence of his having afterwards voted. 

14419. Did you tell him to put in the claim in his 
son’s name? — Well, 1 dare say I did. I do not recol- 
lect the fact of doing so. 

14420. And his claim was not returned to Mr. 
Richardson as one of the legitimate expenses of the 
election ? — His name was returned in my opinion. 

14421. To Mr. Richardson? — Yes. 

14422. Give me the list? — I sent copies of those 
accounts wMch have been produced here — all accounts 
between me and Mr. Munster — to Mr. Richardson in 
the month of December. I think in the list that I 
sent him a copy of the other day in that list his 
name is returned. 

14423. I do not find that there appears here in the 
expense agent’s account any return either of the two 
guineas paid to him, or of the £50 additional claimed 
by him ? — Well, sir, I only know that this is a copy 
of the account I sent in. It is included in that £91 
18s. 8 d. 

14424. To whom did you send that in? — To Mr. 
Richardson I sent in all my accounts, with a balance- 
sheet and everything else, showing what moneys I re- 
ceived and what I paid. That is a portion of the 
account [handing in a document]. 

14425. It is neither in the list of claims nor in the 
list of payments, nor is the son’s name in the list of 
claims. Do you know John Dwyer, the man who got 
the five guineas retainer ? — I do. 

14426. Where is his place? — It is somewhere in the 
Commons. 

14427. Do you recollect giving him a retainer ? Do 
you know if he was an ai - dent supporter of Mr. O’Beirne ? 
— I think he was. I think I saw him about before. 

14428. Did you believe you could get him to vote 
for Mr. Munster ? — I didn’t believe I could get him to 
vote unless he was paid for it. 

14429. Then you knew that some of those men re- 
quired payment ? — I did, unquestionably. 

14430. He says that he came to you to complain 
about having given Mm a retainer and broken his vote ? 
— I am not sure it was I gave it to him at all. Either 
my brother or myself gave it to him. 

14431. He says it was you ; he got £5 from your 
brother as well. He got a five guinea cheque from you 
and £5 from your brother, and he says he came to you 
to complain of having played what he called a trick on 
him and having broken his vote, as he calls it, by 
giving him a retainer ; and he says you told him that if 
he kept the matter private he could vote ? — I do not 
recollect that taking place. Something of the kind 
may have occurred that he has construed in that way. 

14432. But you have no recollection of it ? — I have 
no recollection of it. 

14433. When did it become known to you that 
many persons required money to vote ? — I should 
think it became known to me before Mr. Munster 
was announced as a candidate at all. 

14434. Did you tell that to Mr. Leahy? — I did. 

14435. And to Mr. Byrne? — And to Mr. Byrne. 

14436. Did you tell it to Mr. Munster? — I did. 

14437. When did you tell Mr. Munster that money 
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would be required, and that many persons would not 
vote unless they got money ? — After he came here. 

14438. I find here what was proved before, that 
Michael Coffey was paid £20. He recovered that, I 
believe, by process against Mr. Munster ? — He got a 
decree for it. 

144-39. At the time that he got that did you know 
of his having got .£15 from your brother! — I did. It 
was a matter publicly talked of. 

14440. At what sessions did he get the decree 1 — 
At the Cashel Sessions of January, ’69. 

14441. Do you recollect that those sessions were 
over before the end of January! — They are always 
held on the 2nd or 3rd of January. 

14442. I suppose they were over in a week 1 — Three 
days generally. 

14443. Did you defend the process for Mr. Mun- 
ster! — No. I got no instructions. I was rather sur- 
prised at that. 

14444. Was there no defence entered! — No defence. 

14445. I suppose £20 was the full amount of his 
process ! — The full amount of his process. 

14446. Had you any conversation with Mr. Mun- 
ster about the process 1 — I believe not. 

14447. Did you tell Mr. Munster he had been paid 
those £15 by your brother! — I don’t think I had any 
conversation with Mr. Munster at all about it. 

14448. You have known I suppose that taking 
houses in this town was an ordinary way of cloaking 
bribes for voting! — It had become established — so 
established now. 

14449. Did you know that before this election! — I 
knew houses to be taken for that purpose. I thought 
then, and think now that houses that are wanted may 
be taken, even though the taking of them would to 
some extent influence voters afterwards. 

14450. But were you aware of houses being taken 
and money paid for them although no use was made or 
intended to be made of them 1 — I cannot say I heard of 
it, but I don’t think until the last election it was done. 

14451. We have it here as occurring in 1865? — 
Yes, I might have heard of it. 

14452. How many houses were taken altogether 
for Mr. Munster at the last election! — I shall go 
through them as far as I had to do with them. 

14453. Go through first those you had to do with, 
and afterwards those you know! — After I was en- 
gaged I told Mr. Byrne that we should have a com- 
mittee room. I think it is referred to in one of his 
letters afterwards. The first house I proposed to take 
for the purpose, was Mr. James Dunne’s hotel. I went 
to him and saw him, and had some conversation. It 
dropped, and we did not go into it, in consequence of 
something that happened to be said at the time not 
relating to the present election in any way. When it 
failed I did nothing for a day or two, and the next 
thing I heard was, whilst I had in contemplation still 
to renew the negotiation with Mr. Dunne, that it was 
taken for Mr. O’Beirne ; Captain Byrne came up, and 
we opened a negotiation to get Ryan and Mumane’s. 

14454. With which of them did you open the nego- 
tiation — with Ryan or Murnane ? — I think Ryan. 

14455. Captain Byrne was present! — He was talk- 
ing after dinner I think in Corcoran’s hotel. We sent 
for Ryan or Humane, whichever of them it was. He 
mentioned £100, which we would not listen to, and I 
think we went as far as £60, which he did not think 
sufficient, and we did not go beyond that. 

14456. At the time he asked £100 you understood 
perfectly well that meant the vote! — He did not say ; 
he intimated it was an advantage to take that house, or 
something that way. 

14457. And you knew that there were two votes in 
that house ? — I did. I think the next person I spoke to 
was Mr. Quirke. Mr. Quirke correctly described the 
result I think yesterday here, or the day before, when 
he said he told me he could not entertain any propo- 
sition about his rooms, or anything else. At all events, 
that there was some old thing to be settled with Mr. 
O’Beirne. 


14458. And that until he received it he could not 
enter into any negotiation ? — Exactly ; something that 
way. 

14459. Was there any sum named at all between 
you and Mr. Quirke! — No, no sum whatever. 

14460. I know that on occasions of that kind per- 
sons will not speak of votes. Was there anything to 
lead you to understand that he conceived you were 
engaging his vote ? — I do not think there was. We 
only just touched upon it, and I found how ho was 
placed, and it stopped there. Quirke’s, and Ryan’s, 
and Murnane’s, I may tell you, were taken for com- 
mittee rooms on former occasions. Quirke’s was also 
both for the borough and county elections. After 
Quirke’s came Mackey’s, and I looked at Mackey’s one 
day. 

14461. Is that Patrick Mackey, whose house was 
subsequently taken for Mr. O’Beirne 1 — Yes, and whose 
house we had in ’65. I recollect Mackey wanted £50. 

14462. He subsequently took £40, 1 think 1 — I read 
so, but I was not present when he gave his evidence. I 
read that he said I offered him £25. I have no recol- 
lection of making him an offer at all, and my belief is 
that I did not ; but I said here the other day, and I can 
only repeat it, that when he said £50, I may have 
said, “ Would not £25 be enough to ask but I don’t 
recollect I went so far as to make an offer of anything. 
He may have, of course, construed it so far. 

14463. What was the next! — The next was 
Dwyer’s, next door. 

14464. What Dwyer was that! — Michael Dwyer of 
Canopy-street. I went to Michael Dwyer’s ; I went up 
to see his room. I looked at it, and I forget whether 
he named £50. I think he did, or something. I said 
I would see after it again or look in again, and the 
matter ended there. I don’t think I went near either 
Mackey or Dwyer after that; I heard that Mackey 
complained that I didn’t. 

14465. Did you hear anything about Dwyer having 
made any other arrangement 1 — No. 

14466. Why did you not go to him! — I cannot 
tell now, but I think when Mr. Richai\lson came it 
was agreed we should stop at Corcoran’s. 

14467. You went to Dwyer with the bona fide in- 
tention of looking at and taking his room ? — Yes ; 
I went up to see the room, to see whether it would 
suit. 

1 4468. What was next after Dwyer’s ? — So far they 
stood for some time. It became necessary to get a 
private house for Mr. Munster, and that also was a 
matter that I had to look after ; and there were four 
private houses that I went to see about. The first was 
Dr. Cormack’s, then Mr. Boyton’s, and it was for a 
considerable time a question under consideration which 
of the two should be taken. There was another house 
which I thought would be very suitable — a private 
gentleman’s house — and I went to him, and lie was 
rather offended that I should have thought he would, 
for anyone or any consideration, set his house. If you 
like I will give his name, but I do not think it is 
necessary. 

14469. Unless it is a question connected with the 
election in any way there is no use ? — No. 

14470. Was he a voter! — He is a voter. 

14471. And all the persons whose houses you went 
to take were voters! — Yes. If I 'were going to do a 
legitimate thing, and that by doing it with one person 
I could get a vote, and by doing it with another I could 
not, I would give it to the person from whom I would 
get the vote, and would consider it perfectly fair to do 
so ; and I went to Mr. Kite’s to see after his house. 

14472. I know myself that he sets a very high valuo 
on his house! — Yes ; at that time it was full. 

14473. What did he ask you? — He did not name 
any sum. He had some friends staying at the time, 
and could not name any sum. Then, some time after, 
when I was canvassing a voter a Mr. Flynn had pro- 
mised me, I said to him I thought I would use his 
house. I never made any bargain with him, or took 
the house, or did anything beyond that. Subsequently, 
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as he tells you, I told him I had taken Walslie’s, or 
mentioned Walshe’s. 

14474. Before you pass Flynn’s case, tell me what 
occurred with reference to his claim ? — Mr. Flynn 
never put in a claim. 

14475. Well, his wife did? — His wife did not. 

14476. The claim is in, though? — It is in — put in 
by me. The original tiling was William Flynn ; the 
letters of William were abbreviated, it seems ; it has 
been copied into “ Mrs. it was William Flynn 
originally. I thought he might as well have his 
claim as if I had taken it. I put something in his way 
before at the county election, and I may have the 
pleasure of doing something for him again. 

14477. At that time you had Corcoran’s hotel? — I 
should think so. I never contemplated using Flynn’s 
house as a committee room. It was not suitable. 

14478. For what reason did you speak to Flynn, 
was it to put a good thing in his way ? — To put a good 
thing in his way. 

14479. And he so understood it? — He did. He 
promised me at the time, and I had not the least 
doubt he would keep his promise. 

14480. What is the next? — The next is Walshe’s. 
I was going home one night from Corcoran’s and 
happened to see him at the door, and just on the 
moment it occurred to me to say to him, “ I think 
this would be a good place for a tally-room. I sup- 
pose we can have it.” “ To be sure,” said he to me, or 
something of that kind, and there it stopped. 

14481. Younever made any use of Walshe’s house? 
— I don’t know. It was to have been used as a tally- 
room. 

14482. What is his claim put down for? — He sent 
us in a claim for £50. 

14483. Do you recollect his saying that you told 
him it could not be paid until after the petition ? — 
After the election when those claims were received and 
they could not be paid I gave the best excuse I could. 

14484. Did you say after the petition ? — It is very 
likely I did. 

14485. Had you any discussion with Ryan as to his 
claim, or have you any recollection as to what claim 
he was to keep back and what to put in ? — I don’t 
know that I had any discussion. 

14486. There is hardly one-fifth furnished to the 
Sheriff of the claims that were put in. I want to 
know did you make a selection with Mr. Richardson ? 
— I am sure Mr. Richai'dson sent me the draft 
account. I have not the last account. I wrote back to 
him telling him, “ I don’t think you are bound to re- 
turn those at all.” I think I said that to him, point- 
ing them out. 

14487. Is it your impression that you got a draft 
account with those that are here ? — Yes ; and with 
more than are here. 

14488. And that you referred to some, advising him 
not to return them ? — Yes. 

14489. Do you recollect saying to Denis Ryan that 
his claim of £50 could not be paid until after the 
petition and commission ? — I don’t recollect I ever used 
the words that it could not. 

14490. Or that it would not? — I suppose I said 
something of the kind. Numbers of people came to 
me, and I said there is the petition or commission. Of 
course I should give them some excuse. 

14491. Those excuses would not be necessary if you 
considered them legitimate expenses ? — There are some 
that I thought legitimate expenses, and they were not 
paid. 

14492. You do not consider Denis Ryan’s perfectly 
legitimate ? — After he voted I did not. I thought 
then that it became open to question. 

14493. Or Flynn’s? — I do not think Flynn has a 
claim in at all. 

14494. I find it here ? — I know it is there. I don’t 
regard it as a claim so much as a thing for considera- 
tion whether he will have to get something or not. 

14495. And Walshe’s? — Walshe’s is a claim. Of 
course he will have to be paid something. 


14496. You do not say that you did not tell him Fifteenth 
that it could not be paid until after the Commission ? day. 

— I won’t undertake to say that I didn’t tell him so. 7~ 

14497. What is the next ? — The purchase of a house " 

from Dr. Butler, and the taking of the telegraph office. Mr - Michael 
14498. I see Richard O’Donnell entered here as ,T ‘ l jaffan - 
paid £10; who is he? — A man who lives in Lady’s 
Well, and he was employed paying up at Abbey view. 

He was steward, or principal man there. 

14499. He is paid £10 on account of the election? 

—Yes. 


14500. Is he connected with a voter ?— He is son- 
in-law of a voter. 

14501. What is the father-in-law’s name? — James 
Carroll. 

14502. For whom did he vote? — He voted for Mr. 
Munster. 

1 4503. Do you say that that is all about the houses ! 
— That is all. 

14504. You have not mentioned Coffey’s house ? — 
No ; those are houses with which I myself had to do. 

14505. Now come to those you had nothing to do 
with. Who is Alice O’Donnell ? — She is a publican. 

14506. Is she anything to Richard O’Donnell? — 
Nothing at all. 

14507. Who is Thomas O’Donnell? — That is the 
man who is Mr. Munster’s tenant. 

14508. Is Mrs. O’Donnell connected with a voter ? 
— She is a daughter of Walsh, that man whose house 
was dealt with. She lives separate. She does not live 
with him though. Before I leave this subject I should 
note here that William Maloughney, whose evidence 
I read, has said that the Laffans — he put it double — 
that they came to him and said something about his 
houses. I merely wish to say I have no recollection 
of ever saying anything to William Maloughney about 
his house. I never contemplated taking it at all. 

14509. Now about the houses you are not practically 
concerned in taking, but that you heard of?- — James 
Phelan’s house — that half note case — some time be- 
tween the election and petition I heard of it. ' 

14510. Not before ? — Not before. 

14511. Any other? — Yes ; Ryan and Murnane’s 
house was taken by us some days before the election. 

14512. The money was paid ? — The money was paid. 

14513. By Patrick Cunningham? — Exactly. 

14514. Was it done with your knowledge at the 
time ? — No. 

14515. Were you consulted about it ? — I don’t think 
I was consulted about the taking, but I must after the 
taking, and that I approved of it, except in one respect, 
that I didn’t approve of the manner in which the 
bargain was made. Why I approved of Ryan and 
Murnane’s house was this — at that time We were re- 
duced to one room in Corcoran’s hotel ; it was necessary 
to have some place to ourselves, and some place 
else for a committee room, for they are two distinct 
things. 

14516. And I suppose you approved also of that on 
the ground that their two votes would be then sure to 
you ? — Of coui’se I contemplated that. 

14517. You already very frankly told me that in 
this interview which you and Captain Byrne had with 
Ryan and Murnane, when they asked £100, you 
understood their votes should be bought? — So I 
understood, for I recollect Captain Byrne stating we 
had nothing to do with the votes. 

14518. But negatives of that kind are understood 
in election times to be what we call in logic, negatives 
pregnant ? — No ; I think he was sincere in it. 

14519. I hear that such things are done sometimes ? 
— I didn’t watch it so closely as that. I believe he was 
perfectly sincere in saying to Ryan — “ You are best 
not introduce anything about the votes, for we do not 
want to say anything about them.” After Ryan and 
Murnane returned the money, Carroll’s house was 
taken to supply Ryan and Murnane’s. 

14520. Is Carroll’s the house at the end of the street 
here ? — Yes. 

14521. A very low house? — There are two storeys. 

2 0 2 
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14523. And the rooms upstairs are apparently very 
small ? — I did not see them. 

14524. Did you hear that there were three beds in 
the room ? — I heard it at the trial, or petition here. 

14525. The £35 was to be paid for the use of a 
room with three beds in it ? — So I have heard. That 
is the evidence sworn. 

14526. Have you any reason to disbelieve it? — I 
have no reason to disbelieve it ; I know there was con- 
trary swearing. 

14527. Have you any reason to disbelieve that the 
beds were in the room ? — No, I have no reason to dis- 
believe it ; nobody ever told me what was inside in his 
house. 

14528. I presume you were not consulted about 
taking Carroll’s house ? — My recollection is that I was 
not — that I was away, and that it was that evening I 
was told about it ; and I was told in the same breath 
that he had taken up the money and given it to Mr. 
Grace, and said it was a bribe. They gave me a very 
fair account of the whole transaction — that when llyan 
and Murnane gave up the house, that it was taken in 
succession to it to supply the want that we thought 
existed. 

14529. After Can-oil’s what is the next house? — 
The only other name I know was Coffey’s. I think he 
came to me a day or two before the polling. I 
think my brother came to me and Mr. Scallon to 
know would they take it. I said I would not be re- 
sponsible for taking it. Ultimately they said they 
would do it to put the Commons voters in the night 
before, or something of that kind. Ultimately they 
took it, and I directed that the purpose for which they 
took it should be carried out. 

14530. With regard to the engagement of those 
five men, what do you wish to say ? — I never contem- 
plated, when employing those men, that they were to 
be used for purposes of bribing. I heard here that 
they were. The first time I heard it was after it was 
sworn on the table. 

14531. And you did not know anything at all 
about it before? — I knew nothing about Duggan’s 
dealing with those people before. 

14532. You knew something about those things ? — 
I knew something before. 

14533. All those things do not come upon you by 
surprise, for you would look upon us as wizards I sup- 
pose if they did ? — I knew things had been done, but 
the details of them I did not know. 

14534. I think you have given evidence already 
with regard to Rawlins ? — I have. 

14535. Have you anything to add to that ? — I have 
nothing to add to it. 

14536. You had some dealings with Michael 
Carew — you gave him five guineas as a retainer, I be- 
lieve ? — Yes ; I believe so. 

14537. He says you told him he could get as much 
as any other man. Is that so ? — I believe I told him, 
when giving him the retainer, anil he wanted to know 
how much he would get, that he would get as much as 
anyone else. 

14538. Was that when you paid him the five 
guineas ? — I think so. 

14539. Did you tell him at the time of his getting 
the five guineas that he could not vote ? — I cannot 
say ; but my belief is, that any of those I gave the 
five guineas retainer that I told them they could not 
vote. At any rate I told it to Kennedy, Rawlings, 
Carew, and Quirke. I am quite sure I told it to Ken- 
nedy and Quirke. 

14540. Did Carew make a claim? — Michael Carew? 
I never heard that he put in a claim for services, but 
he applied to me after the election. 

14541. Did he come to you personally and make a 
claim on you to vote for Mr. Munster? — Yes, he did 
come to me. 

14542. Do you recollect what he asked? — I don’t 
think he asked for any particular sum. 


14543. Were you here when Carew was examined ? 
— I think I was. 

14544. Do you x-ecollect Carew saying that on the 
morning of the election you said to him you would 
have him to vote for Mr. Munster ? — Yes, I heard him 
swear that. 

14545. Do you say it is true? — Something of that 
kind occurred. 

14546. He afterwards asked you for money, not 
naming a sum ? — Not naming a sum, I always under- 
stood. I thought Carew’s retainer had been cancelled, 
or had fallen to the ground. 

14547. Do you know that he never cashed it ? — I 
do. I am sure I must have known it. 

14548. What did you say to him when he asked the 
money ? — I do not know. 

14549. Did you only put him off? — I think I re- 
ferred him and Billy Ryan to Mr. Leahy. I know 
Billy Ryan and himself applied to me. 

14550. Mr. Griffin. — Is that little Billy? — Yes; 
little Billy he is called. I know they applied to me 
and I referred them to Mr. Leahy. 

14551. Do you know John Maher? You put in a 
claim for him, I believe ? — Yes. 

14552. John Maher is son of Patrick Maher, I be- 
lieve ? — Yes. 

14553. Is his claim £36 ? — Yes. I should first per- 
haps deal with the agents as they stand. 

14554. You may as well now turn to that subject. 
Refer to the conversation you had with Michael Carew, 
and his allegation that when you gave him five guineas 
you told him he would get as much as any other per- 
son. Does that mean beyond the five guineas ? — Yes, 
of course. It could have no other meaning. 

14555. And after that you did say to him that you 
would have him vote for Mi\ Munster? — Yes, some 
words of that sort. 

14556. Then he made a demand for money on you 
afterwards ? — He did. 

14557. Go on now? — Very soon after I was retained 
I recommended the engagement of certain persons as 
agents. In all those matters I consulted Captain Byrne 
or Mr. Leahy ; and the first person I recommended we 
ought to engage was Mr. James Heany, who is a soli- 
citor, living in this town. Captain Byrne and I waited 
on Mr. Heany,' but did not see him then. We saw 
him, I think, the next day at the Cashel races, and he 
stated he had made a promise to a gentleman in Cashel 
which precluded him from taking our retainer. The 
next was Mr. William Phelan, who was a barrister by 
profession, and I offered him a retainer, which he, for 
private reasons, refused. I then thought it would bo 
very well to have the support of the Cashel Gazette, 
and entered into a 

14558. That is an influential local journal, I be- 
lieve ? — It is a local journal ; and I entered into an 
arrangement, which you have already heard, with Mr. 
White. I then discussed with Mr. Leahy the advisa- 
bility of getting some one in the Commons. 

14559. Before you pass from that — after your en- 
gagement with Mr. White did he act? — Mr. White 
never acted as agent. 

14560: But assisting through his columns? — Oh, 
certainly. He allowed us to insert some articles or one 
thing or another — letters, or whatever they were. With 
Mr. Leahy’s concurrence Denis Ryan was engaged. 

14561. Was Mr. Leahy cognizant of the arrange- 
ment with Ryan — the two guineas paid and the £50 
to be paid ? — I do not know. He was aware of the 
two guineas. 

14562. But of the £50 to be paid? — It was before 
I agreed to give that sum I consulted Mr. Leahy, and 
he sanctioned it. I then engaged young Cunningham — 
Pat. Cunningham, who had been, I knew, engaged at 
previous elections, both borough and county. 

14563. I presume you knew also that his father had 
voted at the former election for Mr. O’Beirne? — Yes; 
but his father’s vote was not what influenced me. I was 
anxious to get him : though I knew his father or some- 
body had a vote, and that I estimated it as a probable 
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result that I -would get that vote ; I do not put it that 
I went with the express purpose of getting the vote, 
which makes a great deal of difference. 

14564. I quite understand you? — Then I discussed 
with either Mr. Munster or Mr. Leahy that we ought to 
get some parties about the town who would help to 
create support and put fox-ward Mr. Munster’s merits, 
and be of xise afterwards as occasion might require ; 
by the support of those foxu- persons, Hubert Cahill, 
John B. Meai-a, a clerk in my office formerly, William 
Connors, and Michael Considine. 

14565. Was Michael Considine the man who was 
examined yesterday ? — Yes, I employed him. I re- 
collect Captain Byrne was present when I employed 
Considine. 

14566. He sent in a claim for £40 ? — Yes, sir. 

14567. You engaged those four persons? — Yes. The 
next person I find on my list that I proposed to engage 
was Mr. Keeffe. 

14568. He was to be in the fighting department ? — 
Precisely. I was directed to engage him ; that it was 
better to have him than to have him against us, and 
I made very liberal offers to him with that view, which 
he did not seem ready to accept. 

14569. What did you offer him ? — £20. 

14570. Was it on the ground that it was beneath 
his value, that he refused the £20 ? — Well, I don't 
know. I think he was anxious to get that £15 due 
by Mr. O’Beirne, and that that made matters rig] it ; 
pending my offex-, I believe it came, and that that put 
it square. 

14571. And in addition to that I suppose he had a 
lively gratitude for expected favours ? — Well, I should 
say, naturally. There were two or three parties from 
time to time I asked to become agents; Mr. Cody, 
who declined; Mx\ James Hackett, of the Green — 
the negotiation failed there ; Richard Grace, James 
Dwyer, and Pat Hailoran of the Commons. 

14572. Did you want those men altogether ? — No ; 
I went to them one after another-. When one failed I 
spoke to another. I was anxious to get Hackett, I 
must confess. 

14573. I find their fathers nearly all voted against 
you ? — Hackett is a voter himself. 

14574. Mr. Giuffin. — C ody is a voter, too ? — Cody 
is a voter, too. 

14575. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D id you know that those 
gentlemen had been suppox-ters of Mr. O’Beirae before ? 
— I knew that Cody had. 

14576. And Mr. Hackett? — Yes. 

14577. James Hackett, of the Gx-een? — Yes. 

14578. What sums did you offer them? — I did not 
offer Cody anything, I simply asked liim would he 
come with us. 

14579. What did he say? — He refused. He gave 
me some reasons which did not affect the election at the 
time. He stated something. I offered Richard Grace 
five guineas retainer when those retainers came out. 

14580. Did you go to him before? — No, I had no 
interview with him before. 

14581. Did heretumthe retainer?— He said, I think, 
that he would consider it, and he did not come near me. 
That notice of Mr. Grace came out while he was consi- 
dering it, which, of course, put an end to his taking it. 

14582. In any of those intex-views with persons 
whom you wished to employ, and particxxlarly with 
reference to those who had votes themselves, did any- 
thing occur between you and them about their asking 
the amount you would pay ? — Nothing whatever with 
Cody in that way. 

14583. Or with Hackett? — That is what we split 
upon. . That is what we faded in. 

14584. Tell me about it? — I was agreeing with 
Hackett and giving him a retainer of five guineas. 
He wanted that I should make the retainer twenty- 
five guineas, I think. I said I thought we would do 
that, but I consulted Mr. Munstex-, and Mx\ Munster 
would not allow it. 

145S5. For what reason? — I don’t know. It would 
be breaking the rule. That is my recollection of it. 


14586. Is that the only case in which yoix con- 
sulted Mr. Munster?— I don’t know. It may have 
been Mr. Richardson or Mr. Leahy I consulted in 
that case — that I didn’t considt Mr. Munster about 
it. 

14587. Was the £25 only a retainer? — If he got 
the £25 I should think it would have been more than 
a retainer for his services. 

14588. Woxdd he thexx have voted for Mr. Munster ? 
— He was not to vote at all. His father, and brother, 
and bx-other-in-law had votes, and I thought it would" 
be important, of course, to secure him as agent. 

14589. You thought the votes would follow. I 
thought he was looked upon as the head of the family. 

14590. You say he asked £25 ? — I think so. That 
is it. 

14591. Was there any conversation between you 
and him as to how his x-elatives woxdd vote ? — I don’t 
think there was anything said about it. 

14592. None at all? — I think not. 

14593. Did he make any observation with reference 
to it ? — I think not. He understood, of course, that I 
was anxious to secure the votes. 

14594. And I suppose it was tacitly undei-stood be- 
tween you ? — W ell, I should think it was. I know that 
I had it in my mind when going to him to employ him. 

14595. Anything else? — That Richard O’Donnell 
got employment at Abbeyview — those men that were 
there, keeping guard, keeping off boys, and that kind 
of thing. Andrew Mulcahy who was employed in my 
office ; I had him employed at the county election three 
or four days. I think it is from that he got to the 
borough election. 

14596. He is son of James Mxdcahy? — Yes. 

14597. He has a claim in for £30 ? — Yes. 

14598. And Thomas Mulcahy £10? — Yes. 

14599. That is £40 for that family? — Yes. 

14600. Were those claims put in -with your know- 
ledge ? — Yes. 

14601. The £30 would be over and above every- 
thing else ? — People are very liberally paid at elections. 

14602. You do not pay so libex-ally at county as at 
borough elections, sons of voters ? — No, we don’t. 

14603. They have no votes at the coxxnty ? — No, but 
we pay them liberally. 

14604. But not so liberally as at borough elections 
whex-e their fathers have votes ? — No. 

14605. Now, as to the persons you recommended to 
put in claims ? — Some of them I did. I do not say I 
x-ecommended them all. The othex-s did it themselves. 

14606. You said, that in consequence of having voted 
independently, yoxx thought they should not be worse 
off than those who made cornxpt bargains ? — Something 
of the kind was passing in my mind. It was intimated 
to me in the case of a man named Ryan, by Cunning- 
ham, that he expected some compliment would be 
paid. 

14607. What Ryan is that? — John Ryan of the 

14608. For his son Thomas, I think? — For his 
nephew, or Something that way. It was intimated to 
me, in like maimer by Mr. Cahill about a man named 
Tierney. When this intimation was conveyed to me I 
thought it well to have them send in those claims, 
and they coxdd be dealt with afterwards. 

14609. That is by Patrick Cunningham, a young 
man with x-eference to John Ryan, and Tierney’s case 
by Cahill? — Yes ; James C. Cahill. 

14610. Who is next? — Then there is James Hanly. 

14611. Is that the son of Edmond Hanly? — Yes.' 

14612. Who intimated to you anything about Ed- 
mond Hanly ? — I don’t recollect the cix-cumstances con- 
nected with it. I know the claim came into me. 

14613. What is the next? — John Maher. 

14614. That is son of Patrick Maher ? — Y es. I don’t 
think I got any intimation in any shape or form. The 
next is John Rochford. 

14615. Is that the man who said to you, when talk- 
ing about telegraph work, “ it is my vote you want, 
and not my labour ” ? — Something in that way. I don’t 
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know those were the exact words he said. I know he 
promised me his vote at the very outset. 

14616. You mentioned Patrick Feehan? — Yes. 

14617. What is the voter’s Christian name in that 
case ? — John. 

14618. What is the next easel — George Looby. 

14619. Is George the voter’s Christian name ? — John. 

14620. And George is his son? — Yes. 

14621. Who is Maurice’s son? — Thomas. 

14622. Is that Thomas Looby of Hughes’s Lot? — 
Yes. I have given you Ryan and Teirney. The next 
is Fogarty. 

14623. What is the voter’s Christian name ? — R ody . 
There are three more, but I 

14624. You gave us John Looby'! — No, I did not. 

14625. Flynn ? — William Flynn. That was the 
house ease that I mentioned. 

14626. And Walshe? — There was no Walshe. 
Walshe sent me in a claim. He made a demand 
for £50. 

14627. Andrew Mulcahy? — Mulcahy did a good 
deal, I think, about the election. So far as I know he 
was about every place — some of those Mulcahys. 

14628. Anything further on that subject? — No. 

14629. You were going to mention something? — I 
was going to mention that I employed Considine Con- 
nolly, and Mulcahy. 

14630. They did no work ? — Connolly did some. 

14631. Did Considine do any? — I don’t know, I 
could not watch. 

14632. Mr. Molloy. — Who is James Looby? — He 
is a butcher, or jobber, in Friar-street. 

14633. Why did he refuse the £5 ? — I have not the 
slightest idea. I think he was a great fool. Pro- 
bably he thought it too small. 

14634. Was he employed at the election? — Oh, he 
was. I think his relative said one day, “ Here is one 
that can do something for you." “ Very well,” said I, 
“ let him do it, he will be paid accordingly.” I don’t 
know what he did, I’m sure. 

14635. Mi-. Waters, q.c. — You engaged Mr. 
Jerome Scully at. the election? — Yes, I did at the 
nomination. 

14636. And Mr. Scully, as he told us, is not a pro- 
fessional man ? — No, but he was conducting agent at 
an election in Cork. 

14637. But you were conducting the election here ? 
—Yes. 

14638. And you were to pay him £25 ? — I did not 
pay him, but it was understood he would be paid. 

14639. I want to know what he was to be paid the 
£25 for ? — Simply because he stipulated it. 

14640. Why did you do it? — I wanted to secure 
those who were supporting Mr. Scully. 

14641. Were there any more than Mr. Jerome 
Scully? — There were three or four more. I thought 
they would give their support, and it was with that 
view I had him. 

14642. You say he stipulated ? — He mentioned he 
would lose £25 by joining us — that in consequence of 
the arrangement between himself and Mr. Vincent 
Scully he would lose it by turning over his support to 
us. I said, “ I’m sui-e you won’t be allowed to be at 

14643. Mr. Molloy. — Did you employ him as an 
agent ? — Well, that is the employment. 

14644. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You say turning over 
his support for you? — That is his support, and do what 
he could with those supporting Mr. Vincent Scully. 

14645. Was that distinctly spoken of? — I don’t 
know, but that is what I had in view. 

14646. Had he that in view in the conversation 
between you ? Did he express that in the conversa- 
tion between you, or had he it in view from what you 
heard him say ? — I can’t tell you. 

14647. Did he say anything of five or six men? — I 
don’t think he did. 

14G48. Now, Mr. Laffan, I have already asked you 
about the £500 we commenced with. Are you aware 
that Mr. Munster expended a very large amount in 


charities in this town and neighbourhood before the 
election ? — He expended some. I don’t know. 

14649. Apply yourself only to the time before the 
election ? — He expended some — I don’t know to what 
amount. I know he expended a lot of money to the 
convent and bazaar. 

14650. Did you not hear evidence given here of his 
charities ? — I knew that he was giving charity about 
the town. I heard Mr. Quirk, I think, talk of it. 

14651. Did you know anything of it? — I know he 
gave a good deal of charity to the poor people here. 

14652. Did you get any of that to distribute for 
him ? — I’m not sure. When he came first I got some 
shillings, or was present when somebody got it, to 
distribute to poor objects 

14653. Was that much? — Perhaps £2 or £3 to 
some poor women. 

14654. Do you know if this distribution of charity 
occurred during Mr. Munster’s canvass ? — I saw it. I 
think it is going on still. 

14655. I asked you to apply yourself only to the 
time of the election ? — Yes, but of course the whole 
thing would be taken together. 

14656. But you know that what is very innocent at 
one time is not so at another time. For instance, you 
may take a dozen houses at £50 each, but, taking them 
at an election, a bad construction may be put upon your 
acts. Have you paid any bills to persons for goods 
purchased with the object of distribution in charity in 
the town ? — I have not paid. 

14657. You have heard it come out from time to 
time, but do you know anything about it? — I do not. 

14658. You were not professionally concerned in 
them ? — I don’t think I was ; I have no recollection. 

14659. Had you any conversation with Mi-. Leahy 
or Mr. Byi-ne about it? — No; it was Mr. Munster’s 
own act, I believe. He pursued the same course before 
he came here at all. 

14660. I have to ask you what money you got your- 
self? — I have a balance sheet here, a copy of which I 
sent to Mr. Richardson. 

14661. How much did you receive altogether? — Up 
to the 7th, I think during the election, I will say 
£813 15s. Id. 

14662. I make it a little more than that ? — Because 
there is a balance due to me on foot of the account. 

14663. Even with the exception of that £10 7s. ‘Id. ! 
— I don’t know how that is. 

14664. I will tell you what it is for ? — I think Mr. 
Richardson and I agreed the other day as to his account, 
£513 15s. 7 d. 

14665. Did you get a cheque from Miss Stearne on 
the 23rd October ?— That is not in here at all. 

14666. Did you get one? — I can’t tell. If I got a 
cheque from her it is for something that I had paid, 
and that she merely refunded to me, but it did not 
form part of she account. I know I paid for a load of 
coal one time and got a cheque for £1 6s. 

14667. Do you recollect paying £10 7s. 2d. for 
earthenware ? — No. 

14668. How did you dispose of the £813 15s. 7 d . — 
read out the account for me ? — There is a balance due of 
£93 14s. Id., due to me on foot of the account, which 
makes the money £907 9s. 8 d. The first item is 
“ Cash to Cunningham, sundries, various purposes — 
see his accoount — £177.” The next is “To P. M. 
Laffan, sundries, see his account, £63 6s. 1 d.” 

14669. I understand none of these has been put into 
the account of the agent for election expenses ? — Oh, 
they have. 

14670. Well, go on? — “Cash to agents, as retainers 
and on account, see account, £91 18s. 8 d." “Cash to 
Hourigan, and so forth, for mob, and to butchers, 
£120 17s. 6 d.” Paid in connexion with Abbeyvicw 
and John-street 

14671. Is this in connexion with the election? — It 
is not belonging really to the election. 

14672. How much is it ?— £13 0s. 6 d. There were 
a number of other tilings thrown over on me to pay- 

14673. That £13 0s. 6 d. is not connected with the 
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election'; — t do not think it is. Then there is, “ Paid 
drivers and so forth, on account, for cars, £19 9s.” 
And there is, “ Paid in connexion with telegraph 
office, £34 8s. Sundries, including £20 subscribed to 
the Corrigan fund, £37 9s. 9d. ; and £350 to Mr. 
Leahy,” and that makes £907 9s. 8 d. That is simply 
the balance sheet. 

14674. Give us now the dates of the payments to 
Mr. Leahy — what are they! — November 11th, £100 ; 
13th, £50; 14th, £100; and 19th, £100. 

14675. How did you pay that money to Mr. Leahy, 
was it by cheque? — No, by cash ; handed him cash. 

14676. How did Mr. Leahy come to ask you for it 
—did he tell you what it was for? — No ; of course I 
knew it was for election purposes. After the five- 
guinea cheques failed, as well as I recollect, Mr. Leahy 
proposed I should give ten pounds. I disapproved 
of that and declined to give it, and told him to get 
somebody else to do it ; and he said “ very well, can 
you give me the money for the purpose ?” I said I had 
no money available (there was at the time some £20, 
or a small balance in my favour) ; “ but,” said I, “ get 
Mi-. Munster to advance the money, and then I will 
hand it over to you.” 

14677. Did he then get Mr. Munster to advance the 
money? — Mr. Munster advanced £300 to me. The 
moment I got it I handed Mr. Leahy £100 of it, and 
the rest subsequently. 

14678. Did you get the £300 in cash? — No, but a 
cheque transferred from Mr. Munster’s account to 

14679. Did you know that Mr. Munster was aware 
that it was to be paid over to Mr. Leahy for £10 
retainers? — I believe he did not know it from what 
subsequently took place. 

14680. You were not present when Mr. Leahy got 
you the £300? — It took place at Abbeyview. In 
justice to Mr. Leahy, or Mr. Munster at all events, I 
must tell you that that advance was in order that I 
should not be out of money. 

14681. Who mentioned that? — I went to Mr. Mun- 
ster, and he said to me, “ Why should not I be in 
advance to you instead of you being in advance to me ? ” 
Mr. Richardson was not there at the time. “ I think,” 
said he, “ I had better place £200 or £300 to your 
credit.” He gave me the cheque then. That was 
the result of the convei-sation between Mr. Leahy and 
Mi-. Munster. 

14682. What day was that? — I think on the 10th, 
judging from the fact that I paid him £100 on the 
11th, for the next day I got the cheque from Mr. 
Munster and transferred it. 

14683. You were aware that this £300 was to be 
applied in a way you disapproved of ? — I did not perhaps 
disapprove of the £10 cheques, but I did not myself 
wish to have anything to do with it. 

14684. Did you refuse to have anything to do with 
it?— Yes. 

14685. Was that on the ground that you disap- 
proved of the proceedings ? — Yes, I thought it perfectly 
useless. 

14686. Is that the reason? — Yes ; parties were, in 
fact, only irritated by the five guineas. They thought 
they were tricked. 

14687. You gave Mr. Leahy £100 of that £300, on 
the 11th November? — Yes. 

14688. On the 13th November how did he ask 
you for £50 ? — I don’t recollect the subsequent giving 
of the money, except on one occasion when he came 
and asked me could I give him more money, and I 
told him I could give £50, the £50 of a cheque I was 
after getting from Mr. Richardson. I gave him £50 
in cash, and I presented Mr. Richardson’s cheque. 

14689. Did you pay over those four several sums, 
making £350, as the conducting agent of Mr. Mun- 
ster, without asking Mr. Leahy what he wanted to do 
with the money? — Certainly, I regarded Mr. Leahy 
as having sufficient good sense and prudence to spend 
the money without my interference. 

14690. You have heard since that that money was 


paid for bribing ?-r-I heard after the election that some 
of it, at all events, went in bribery. 

14691. Have you heard that £1,150 was spent so 1— 
Yes, but I gave £250 of this before. 

14692. Are you quite sure of those dates?— I am 
quite sure of them. 

_ 14693. You are able to fix with certainty the 11th 
November? — I am. 


14694. That shows your brother was mistaken, and 
it may probably help his recollection with reference to 
another thing. What is your next account ? — Sundries, 
including the Corrigan fund, £37 9s. 9 d. I sent a 
cheque for £20 to the Corrigan fund in Dublin. I 
sent it by Mr. Munster’s directions. The next account 
is paid in connexion with the telegraph office. I paid 
£34 8s. for fitting up the place. 

14695. This telegraph was made by Mr. Munster? 


14696. You have only produced us one letter 
to Mr. Munster, dated 19th September, 1868. It 
appears from your letter of the 21st you must-have 
got two letters, for you say, “ I duly received your 
two letters”? — I am sure I got two letters from Mr. 
Munster. I think I handed in two letters of his. 

14697. You have one of the 23rd inclosing a cheque 
for one hundred guineas, but in your letter of the 21st 
you say, “ I duly received your two letters,” so that 
you must have received two before the 21st? — Is that 
a copy of my letter to Mr. Munster ? I did not send 
it. I found a letter of the 4th October from Mr. 
Munster, and have it [hands in a letter], 

14698. It is not material. In this letter of the 
21st you say, “ I duly received your two letters. I 
will take care to get the rest of the papers mentioned. 
The great drawback at present is, that we have not 
your address. Mr. L.” — that is Mr. Leahy, I pre- 
sume? — Yes. 

14699. “ Mr. L. will be here, and will write you 
fully as to the Christian Brothers. Your ideas are 
certainly far- in advance of what could be expected." 
Did you write again with reference to that ? — I don’t 
think I did. 


14700. You never did? — I don’t think I did. I 
have no recollection., 

14701. Did you receive letters from Mr. Leahy 
with reference to the election ? — I did. 

14702. Have you got them ? — I have. 

14703. Did you go through them lately? — Yes; 
about a fortnight ago I ran through what I had. 
I recollect he was most particular about some bad 
English in the address, and some things of that kind. 
1 don’t think I have anything else. I don’t think 
I have any things that are really important. 

14704. Have you any letters from Mr. Leahy with 
reference to the Christian Brothers? — No; I don’t 
think I ever got a letter from him in reference to it. 

14705. Did you ever hear from Mr. Byrne that he 
had contributed this £300 your brother said he got 
Irom him? — I never heard a word of it until my 
brother swore it on the table. I purposely avoided 
asking my brother anything until he gave his evidence. 

14706. Mr. Molloy. — On the 9th November, in 
Mr. Richardson’s accounts, there is an entry of £50 
paid to you, Mr. Laffan, for charities. What were 
they ? — I think not. 

14707. Well, it is here? — I’m not responsible for 
what is there. 

14708. What is the £50 you got on the 9th Novem- 
ber for? — I don’t know. I got several sums from 
Mr. Richardson amounting to £915 ; but, certainly, 

I never got £50 for charities. 

14709. You said the other day that you knew 
there were some corrupt practises and mysterious 
movements that you observed. What were they ? — 

I saw people going about — I could hardly describe to 
you. 

14710. What was the mystery? — People going in 
and out and inqiuring for Patrick Cunningham and 
Patrick Laffan, and dropping hints that I did not 
at all want to hear or get at. 


Fifteenth 

Day. 

October 20. 

Mr. Michael 
J. Laffan. 
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14711. In the list of thirty-six agents entered here 
there are some men you have not spoken of. There is 
James J. Hickie ; he is down for £15 1 — It does not 
follow because he sent in a claim he was entitled to it. 

14712. Was he an agent ? — He appeared to be 
friendly ; I thought he ought to get paid for it. 

14713. James Kirby, £101— He was employed in 
person, and got, I think, more than he was worth. He 
got £4 from me. It was suggested at the time that 
he was very popular in the Commons. 

14714. Did he send in a claim himself for £1 0 ? — He 
sent it in himself. 

14715. There is David Neill, £50 1 — David Neill 
got a retainer of five guineas, and afterwards £2 from 
me, and he processed Mr. Munster at the Tipperary 
sessions for £40, and the Chairman thought he had 
been sufficiently remunerated ; but I believe he got a 


decree for £5. 

14716. For what! — For services, I think, Mr. 
Rollestone said. 

14717. Was he a voter! — No. I think he got a 
decree for £5. I think one of them got a decree for 
£5, and two of them were dismissed. 

14718. There is William Neill down for £30. Who 
is he! — He is another of them, out on the Commons. 
14719. Is he a voter! — No ; his father has a vote. 
14720. How did his name come to be entered for 
£30 ! — Because he sent in a claim for it. He processed 
for it, and his case was dismissed. I don’t think he 
appeared. It was dismissed without prejudice. 

14721. For whom did his father vote! — Mr. 
O’Beime. 

14722. There are Michael and James Foley, £30 1 — 
Some one of those Foleys came to me, and said he 
could do a great deal out in the Commons. I told him 
go and do it. I promised him nothing beyond that if 
he did anything good for us he would be paid. He 
afterwards came and applied for £50. I did not see 
that he had done very much to entitle him to it. 

14723. Who is Thomas Ryan 1 — I have mentioned 
him. There is another man named Flavan ; he has a 
claim there. I heard nothing about him until I got his 
claim. I don’t know very well what he did, but he 
sent in a claim for £15, because he canvassed thirty 
electors in the street, from one house to another. 

14724. Did you apprise Mr. Munster of the sus- 
picion excited in your mind by these mysterious 
movements 1 — No, certainly not. 

Mi - . Munster. — I should like to ask a few questions ; 

I should like to ask Mr. Laffan generally the same 
questions I asked Patrick Cunningham and intend to 
ask Mr. Patrick Laffan. 

14725. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mr. Munster desires 
you to say if the taking of Ryan’s or Carroll’s house 
was legitimate ? — I believe Mr. Munster regarded it 
as perfectly legitimate, but my recollection of it is 
that Mr. Munster was not aware of the taking of 
Carroll’s house. 

14726. And you were not aware of it’? — Until it 
was taken. 

14727. Nor of Ryan’s? — Ryan’s I became aware of 
at the moment. My recollection differs somewhat from 
Mr. Munster’s on that point, because of something that 
happened at the trial in Dublin. Mr. Munster be- 
lieves he was aware of it, and the precise object for 
which it was taken before the taking of it, but my 
recollection is different. 

Mr. Munster. — My impression is that I discussed 
the price with him, and the grounds on which the 
price might be promised or claimed. 

14728. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you recollect that ? 
— I don’t recollect discussing it with Mr. Munster. 

14729. Was not the price of Ryan’s house discussed? 
— We may have had a discussion some time before it 
was taken, but I have no recollection of it at present. 

Mr. Munster. — I don’t know if it was before it was 
taken, but it was before I knew of it. I should like 
Mr. Laffan to seethe questions on the petition 7,216, 
and the following ones. I think it was on the trial 
of the petition that the matter arose. 


[Witness peruses the report.] 

14730. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You have read that 
answer ? — I have, sir. It does not alter my recollec- 
tion that it was after Carroll’s house was taken that 
you were aware of it. P erhaps you were aware of it 
before I was. At all events, my recollection is this— 
that it was after it was taken I became aware of it, 
and that it was I and Captain Byrne that discussed 
the matter with you. 

14731. Mr. Munster. — I wish to ask Mr. Laffan 
does he recollect discussing the price of £50 for Ryan’s 
house before I thought it was taken ?— I don’t recol- 
lect, but it is a thing very likely he did. 

14732. Was it not your brother, Mr. Patrick Laf- 
fan, that gave the £50 for the house ? — It was. I 
think before the taking of it I was consulted about it. 

I had something to do about it, but I think at that 
time I had not. 

14733. Referring to another question of mine, 
number 7,234 in the election petition, I would wish to 
ask Mr. Laffan if he recollects the words to which I 
deposed there?— Oh, yes, I have a perfect recollection. 
Mr. Munster did make use of those words, and they 
are— I said, “ Mr. Laffan, I will forgive any result 
that may happen except winning the election and being 
unseated for bribery.” 

14734. Mr. Waters, q.c.— You say you recollect 
perfectly Mr. Munster saying, “ I will forgive any re- 
sult that may happen except winning the election and 
being unseated for bribery” ? — I recollect he said that 
amongst other things. 

14735. If you recollect any other observations of 
the same kind — or, I would rather call them, instruc- 
tions given to you by Mr. Munster of the same char- 
acter — Mr. Munster wishes you to state them ? — On 
the occasion of giving the five-guinea retainers— 
when it was discussed, and Mr. Munster expressed— 
proposed it — Mr. Munster expresed himself decidedly 
opposed to bribery. 

14736. But he approved of the giving of the re- 
tainers? — It was Mr. Munster that thought of it. 

14737. Was the whole subject of those retainers 
discussed by you and Mr. Munster openly and fully? 

Yes; and I think Mr. Leahy was present, and there 

may have been more ; but I think the three of us 
were there. 

14738. Were you satisfied just now that it was Mr. 
Munster suggested it ?— Yes. [Mr. Munster. —Oh, yes, 
it was.] 

14739. Referring to the letter of the 19th Septem- 
ber, 1868, Mr. Munster wishes to know did you ever 
show that letter to the Archdeacon, or to anybody?— 
I don’t know. I am sure I showed it to some people. 
It is a matter I would not have kept private. I either 
showed it or I told the substance of it. I don’t recol- 
lect that I ever showed it to Archdeacon Quirke. It 
was his letter about giving the £500 unconditionally. 
In fact, I think it was after Mr. Munster came that he 
was brought into the matter by the understanding that 
that cheque should be given to him. 

14740. These are of the same character as one you 
were asked before. Did Mr. Munster urge the neces- 
sity of reserving money to be spent in defeating 
bribery, and fighting the petition, and did he say to you 
that the change of the law on the trial of petitions made 
a great deal of difference ?— Oh, yes, of course he did. 

14741. What is the meaning of that? I do not 
understand it ? — I don’t recollect exactly the terns used 
on every occasion by Mr. Munster. I could only give 
you the general impression that he was desirous to have 
nothing illegal done. , . 

14742. Did Mr. Munster ever tell you wliat ins 
particular views were concerning bribery, and wha. 
unusual restrictions he conceived himself to be under . 

Yes ; I think Mr. Munster mentioned the fact tha 

he would not feel justified that bribery was ever justi- 
fied, if it was justified at all, unless it was first used as 
a weapon of defence— unless the opposite party went 
into it, and then he might fight them with their own 
weapons, and that he was under particular obligation 
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in coming here not to bribe, but that he should fight 
it purely. 

14743. Am I to understand you as representing 
Mr. Munster’s views to be that if he discovered the 
other side were bribing he might then bribe ? — That is 
only part of the conversations, or some of the discus- 
sions that took place between us — that he was not will- 
ing to bribe, and that he did not look on it as at all 
justifiable ; but that was the only event in which it 
would be warranted. 

14744. But you did not understand him to say it 
would be justifiable ? — Perhaps justifiable is not the 
word to use at all, but that that is the only instance 
in which it would be allowable, or tolerable, or ought 
be had x-ecoxxrse to. 

14745. I am afraid those words are not much better. 

14746. Mr. Munster . — Did I ever express this view, 
that although in general many persons would regard 
bribery in defence as tolerable in my case, there were par- 
ticular restrictions which cut me out from that view ? — 
I think that is about it. Perhaps that is more correct 
than the other. I don’t undertake — I would much 
prefer Mr. Munster would give his own recollection 
of those things. All that happened at the election I 
certainly cannot undertake to tell you. 

Mr. Munster. — Oh, certainly. I dare say we dis- 
cussed them fifty times. 


14747. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did Mr. Munster men- 
tion what those restrictions were 1 — I don’t recollect 
that he did. 

147 48. Did Mr. Munster send you a caution twice — 
once in a letter written by Mr. Biggin, and once sub- j Ir £^“ hael 
sequently by Miss Steame, to destroy no papers ? — He 
did. I have got the letters. 

14749. And you have not destroyed any, I suppose ? 

— No, certainly. None, except a lot of them that we 
flung into the fire after the election was over ; and 
there were none since. 

14750. We think it right to say that we have not 
seen the least evidence in the world that would lead 
Its to the conclusion that any paper was destroyed or 
suppressed. 

Mr. Munster . — I am very happy to hear you say so, 
but such was my confusion, or inability to keep 
mastery over them, that I wished myself not to be 
responsible. One of my questions has reference to a 
conversation about the change of the law. Perhaps 
Mr. Laffun would recollect it in this way, that-I once 
mentioned to him that the first thing would be, that 
both he and I would be examined here on oath. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — That a more ready tribunal was 
provided. 

14751. Witness. — Y es, I recollect that having taken 
place. 


Fifteenth 

Day. 

October 20. 


Captain JDudly Byrne was called but did not appear- ; Edmond Bowes was called but did not appeal-. 


John Butler sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


Julin Butler. 


14752. Were you employed with Connors and 
other men at the late election 1 — Yes, your worship. 

14753. Por what were you employed? — For the 
protection of Mr. Munster, and to protect him at the 
election. 

14754. What protection did he want? — -Why, it 
appears he did, sir, for there was a large number of 
people at the other side, sir. 

14755. Whoemployedyou? — Mr. Michael Lallan, sir. 

14756. What were you to get for protecting him ? 
— I did not make any special agreement at all, sir. 

14757. Was Connors employed in the same way as 
you ? — Yes, five of us, your worship. 

14758. He was canvassing men for their votes ? — 
I suppose so. 

14759. And offering money for them ? — He might 
promise money ; but I don’t think he was authorized 
to give any. 

14760. Did you canvass any persons for their votes ? 
— One or two, sir, I think. 

14761. Whom did you canvass ?— William Gorman. 

14762. What did he say when you went to canvass 
him ? — He said he couldn’t give me a decided answer 
presently, sir ; that he would see about another time 
what he would do. ... 

147 63. Did you promise him anything ? — I did, sir. 

14764. How much did you promise him? — I made 
no figure at all, sir. 

14765. What did you promise him?— I said we 
might give him some money, as much as ’he would 
get at the other side, if not more. 

14766. Who is the second man that you canvassed ? 
— I think William Neill, out at the Commons. 

14767. What did he say when you went to him ? — 
We understood he would take money if he got it. 

14768. Did you tell him you had money to give ? — 
Yes, I did, sir. 

14769. What did you say to him ? — Much the same 
as I told William Gorman ; that we could give him 
money, and more money than he could get at Mr. 
O’Beirne’s side. 

14770. Was he pleased to hear that? — Well he 
did, it appears, sir. 

14771. Did he say he would go with you? — Yes, 
sir, by our bringing out the money to him. 

C 


14772. Did you bring out the money to him? — No, sir. 

14773. Did you look for it ? — Yes, sir, I made ap- 
plication for it. 

14774. To whom did you apply? — To Mr. Patrick 
Baffin . 

14775. What did he say when you applied to him 
for it ? — He made the remark that he could give no 
money. 

14776. Did you canvass any other person? — I be- 
lieve I did, sir, Danny Whelan. I believe I was with 
some men that same morning ; — it is Danny Molony, 
sir. 

14777. That is Daniel Molony, of Hughes’s Lot ? — 
That’s him, sir, I think. 

14778. What did he say to you? — I don’t think 
the man made me any answer at all, because he was 
with William Neill, sir. 

14779. Was he listening? — He was; that is, pre- 
sently, sir. 

14780. Did you apply for any money for Gorman ? 
— No, I did not, your worship. 

14781. Did you tell any person what Gorman told 
you ? — I did not, sir. Thomas Connors and Michael 
Cahill were with me at the time I was speaking to 
Gorman. 

14782. ' Did you see Gorman a second time ? — 
No, sir, I never spoke to him since about it. 

14783. Did you ever speak to him afterwards? — 
Never after, from that day to this. 

14784. Who else were about in this canvass? — 
Michael Cahill and Thomas Connors, the dealer. 

14785. Where does he live? — At Bohermoor, sir. 

14786. Is he a voter? — No, he ls not, sir. 

14787. Who else did you canvass? — I did not try 
anyone else. 

14788. Was thex-e anyone else present at these con- 
versations ? — Michael Cahill was, sir. 

14789. Was there anyone else besides Michael 
Cahill ? — No one else, six-, I think. 

14790. What did Michael Cahill say? — Begad, he 
oixly said the same, your worship, as I’m saying now. 

14791. Did he expect money ? — Yes. 

14792. Mr. Waters, Q.c. — Did you say that Cahill 
was with you when you were talking to Neill and 
Moloney ? — Yes, your worship. 
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14793. Cahill is not a voter ? — He is not, your wor- 
ship. 

14794. Mr. Molloy. — Were there any other voters 
besides Gorman and Neill? — No, there was not. No, sir. 

14795. Had you any other conversation with voter's 
except those? — No, I don’t think we had, your wor- 
ship. 

14796. Mr. Griffin. — What did William Neill say 
to you. Did you understand from him that he would 
take money ? — I understood from him he would take 
money. I don’t know was it I or Cahill asked him, but 


Mr. Michael J. Laffan presents 

14800. Witness . — In Rawlin’s case, it occurs to me, 
you have not any evidence from me on the point. 

14801. Mr. Waters, q.c. — We will hear you if you 
wish to say anything ? — I simply want to say that I 
differ in my recollection of the transaction both with 
Mr. O’Meara and Mr.' Thomas Rawlins. My recollection 
is, that late in the day, and when the election was 
virtually over, I met Rawlins in John-street, and he 
began to abuse me, saying how I deprived him of his 
right to vote, and could he not go and vote then. “ It 
makes very little difference,” i said, “whether you 
vote or not now. Give me back five guineas and 
vote.” He said he could not as his wife had got the 
money and gone away, and I told him go to O’Meara 
and get the money in the Main street, and he did. 
Mr. O’Meara gave it to him on my security. I turned 
into the shop before Rawlins got the money. When 
I came into court I saw him on the table. I never 
got the money from him. 


I believe it was myself. I asked him is it in the bank 
we would lodge it to their credit, or how would they 
like to have it. 

14797. What did he say ? — I undestood he would 
take money. 

1 4798. Did you understand that from him ? — I did, 
your worship. 

14799. What did he say to lead you to understand 
that ? — He said he would go with us, if we gave him 
money. Then we made him reply how we would give 
it to him if we got the money to give. 


himself for further examination. 

14802. You brought him to O’Meara’s for the five 
guineas to pay you? — Yes, and he got the five guineas 
and added them to those he had before, and kept them 
all, and two or three times I applied or sent to him to 
pay back the money. “ Oh,” said he, “sure I took that 
on account.” 

14803. That substantially supports Rawlins’s ac- 
count? — No. Rawlins says I paid him five guineas 
additional to go and vote, and that I deny. He 
admitted in his evidence that he was afterwards ap- 
plied to by me to pay back the five guineas. I was not 
aware at the time he got the five pounds from my 
brother. “ What good was it,” said he to me, “ to give 
back that five guineas when I got five pounds befoi'e ?” 
I want to set it right that I did not give him the five 
guineas to go and vote. 


Bobert Cashen, of Hughes’s Lot, sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


14804. You got £30 at the last election? — I did, 
sir, at the time of the election. 

14805. Where did you get it ? — I got it in Cunning- 
ham’s house. 

14806. Who told you to go there? — Pat Cunning- 
ham said so, sir. 

14807. Was it Pat Cunningham arranged with you 
that you were to get £30? — It was, sir. 

14808. That was for your vote %— I don’t know what 
it was for, sir. 

14809. Did you give anything else for it? — No, sir, 
I didn’t. 

14810. When did Patrick Cunningham tell you that 
you would get this £30 ? — I was sent for that day, sir, 
out about three-quarters of a mile from town where I 
live, and he told me to come in, that I was wanting in 
— the boy that went for me. 

14811. Wanting where? — Into Mr. Munster’s room 
at Mrs. Corcoran’s. 

14812. Did you go to Corcoran’s hotel? — I did, sir. 


14813. What did you see there? — I see a good deal 
of people there, sir. 

14814. Did you see Mr. Pat Laffan? — I did not, 

14815. Was it there that you were told to go to 
Cunningham’s for £30? — It was, sir. 

14816. Did you get any token? — No, sir. 

14817. Did you get any envelope, or anything of 
that sort? — No, sir. 

14818. Did you vote in ’65 ? — I did, sir. 

14819. For whom did you vote then? — For Mr. 
Lanigan, sir. 

14820. Did you get anything for your vote at that 
election? — No, sir. 

14821. Did you get any money at all about the 
election ? — No, sir. 

14822. Or was there any promise made to you? — 
No, sir. 

14823. Or any inducement held out to you, or any 
promise of anything ? — No talks, sir. No, sir. 


Edmond Foley was called but did not appear. 


James Angelo Fahie sworn ■ examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


14824. Are you son of Mr. James Fahie? — Yes, 

14825. Were you here during the election of ’68 ? 
— I was, six - . 

14826. Your father voted then for Mr. O’Beirne, I 
believe? — Yes, sir. 

14827. Were you spoken to about his vote by any- 
one ? — Certainly not. 

14828. Never at all? — Never. 

14829. Do you mean to say that during the whole 
election nobody asked you to take part with either' 
side ? — Well, they might casually ask me. 

14830. Can you recollect who did? — No, I cannot 
recollect anybody that did, particularly. 


14831. Did anyone canvass you for your fathers 
vote on behalf of Mr. Munster? — No, not for my 
father’s vote. 

14832. For any other vote ? — For my own vote they 
did. 

14833. Have you a vote? — Yes. 

14834. You voted for Mr. O’Beirne ? — Yes. 

14835. Who canvassed you for Mr. O’Beirne? — 
Captain Duclly Byrne and Mr. Munster himself. 

14836. I do not think you heard my question? — I 
beg your pardon, nobody canvassed me for Mr. 
O’Beirne. 

14837. Did you go of your own accord ? — Yes, I 
knew Mr. O’Beime intimately. 
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14838. Are you the young gentleman ■whom your 
father said received some favour from him ? — Yes. 

14839. Captain Dudly Byrne and Mr. Munster 
himself canvassed you for your vote ? — Yes. 

14840. What answer did you give them? — I said I 
could not vote with them ; that I should support Mr. 
O’Beime, because I was a friend of his. 

14841. Except the gratitude for what Mr. O’Beirne 
had done for you — which was a perfectly legitimate 
feeling to influence you — had you any other reason for 
voting for Mr. O’Beirne? — None at all. 


14842. No sort of inducement was held out to you? 
— No inducement whatever. 

14843. How long before the election was it that 
you received those favours from Mr. O’Beime ? — In 
July, ’64, 1 got this appointment from Mi-. O’Beirne in 
London. 

14844. When did you return to Cashel? — About 
two years ago I returned to Cashel. 


Mr. John Mullins was called but did not appear ; Edmond Foley was called but did not appear. 


John Looby recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


14845. Do you recollect meeting with Mr. Pat Laf- 
fan at any time about the election ? — I do, sir. 

14846. Had you any talk -with him about the elec- 
tion ? — No, sir. 

14847. Never at all ? — I had one day, sir, before 
the election. He came to my place, and I was not 
there. I was coming from my farm, and I met him on 
the way. He was talking to me. He said he would 
get a situation for one of my little boys, and I said 
that would do. Then I told at home how the thing was, 
and my eldest son would not take the situation. He 
said he would be runner in the telegraph office, and I 
would' not leave him go there. I went to his brother, 
and told his brother I wouldn’t accept of it, but I 
would vote for Mr. Munster. 

14848. Did you say anything about money? — 
Never, sir j sure he is here if I did, sir. 


14849. That was all before the election? — It was, 

14850. And you swear you never asked him for 
money ? — I never asked a penny — never. 

14851. Did you ask for money after the election? 
— No, sir ; I never spoke of money. 

14852. You never spoke of money at all? — Never, 
sir. 

14853. Are you John Looby of the Green ? — I am, 
sir. 

14854. And you voted for Mr. Munster? — I did, 
sir. 

14855. And do you say that you got no inducement, 
and never expected anything ? — Never. 


Mr. Patrick Laffan interposes. 


14856. Witness. — I must explain the circumstance 
under which this voter was talking to me. He is 
quite correct. It was before the election I called to 
him, and said I would get the situation. We 
had no conversation until after the election. Neddy 
Duggan, or Looby, and John Duggan came to me. I 
happened to be at Abbeyview, Mr. Munster’s residence ; 
it was about eight o’clock in the evening. Duggan 
spoke to me, and said those people were talking to 


him, that they were under the impression he had 
money for them, that they were not going away, and 
that they wished to be arranged with. I told them 
then that it was impossible to have the thing done, and 
some other time we would see about it. 

14857. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did this man speak to 
you ? — He did not ; but he was there, one of the 
party, and he is quite correct in saying he didn’t 
ask it. 


John Looby's examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


14858. What do you say to that ? — I was behind the 
others, sir. 

14859. But you went up thex-e? — I did, with a 
good many. I was walking down street and they 
called me. 

14860. And Duggan or Looby was the talker for 
you ? — Not for me, sir, but for himself. 

14861. Not for himself, for he had no vote? — These 
were the body-men, sir ; they were looking for their 
money. 

14862. Has Duggan a vote? — No, sir. 

14863. Do you swear that you did not go there to 
know if Duggan got money to give you ? — I didn’t go 
np for money to him, sir. 

14864. That is not my question. Do you swear 


you did not go up there to find if Duggan got any 
money to give you ? — If Duggan got money he could 
bring it to me. I didn’t go up for money. I never 
went up for money, nor never looked after money for 
the like. 

14865. What bi-ought you there at all? — I always 
takes a walk around the town occasionally. I met 
these men, and they asked me up. 

14866. What did they say they were going about ? 
— To walk up to see Mi-. Laffan. 

14867. What men did you see there ? — Denis Hef- 
feraan, Maurice Looby, I heard ; I think John 
Duggan, and Neddy Duggan, or Looby. I was speak- 
ing to Neddy Duggan this morning, and he will give 
you an accoimt of it. 


Edward Looby (or Duggan) recalled ; confronted wi 

14868. You were sworn before ? — Yes, sir. 

14869. And you know you are under the same obli- 
gation now? — Yes, sir. 

14870. Did this man go up with you to Abbey- 
view ? — He did. 

14871. Was he talking to you about money? — I 
never spoke a word to him about anything, but I spoke 

c 


h John Looby, and examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

to Mr. Laffan some days before that ; but I heard the 
money was giving out, and I said the parties that 
voted for our party have as good a right. We met this 
man. I said — “ Come up to Abbeyview.” I rapped 
at the door, and met Mi-. Patrick Laffan. This man 
kept at one side. I said — “ You have a right to settle 
with these parties that went independent.” 
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14872. Did not this man knowwlxat you were going 
with him for ? — He didn’t, nor I never spoke to him, 
sir ; he might understand it in his own min d ; but I 
didn’t tell him, nor speak to him about it, nor I didn’t 
let him into the knowledge of what I was asking 
Mr. Laffan at all about, sir. 

14873. Are you any relation of this man? — Hot the 
least, sir, only being of the name. 

14874. Mr. Munster wishes to ask you if you got 
£30 after the election ? — I didn’t get it ; but I was 
asked to deliver two letters, and I delivered them. 


14875. Was that money in a closed envelope ?— Yes 
sir. 

14876. Did you break the seal of any envelope? 
— I couldn’t help it ; it was broken in my pocket • 
I had it all day ; I was selling meat all day, and 
I put it for security into my coat pocket ; I took 
it out of this pocket ; it was like one of Her Majesty’s 
envelopes ; I put down my hand and drew up a single 
note. 


J ohm Looby’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

George Looby is your son 1 — He is, sir. 14879. Do you know that there is a claim for £35 

14878. How was he employed at the election? — I for him? — I never knew it till I was here sir. 
didn’t know he was employed at all, sh - . 


James Darmody sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


-4880. Are you a voter of the borough of Cashel? 
— Yes, sir. 

14881. You voted at the last election, I believe, for 
Mr. Munster? — Yes, sir. 

14882. Had you a vote at any time before the last 
election? — Ho, six 1 . 

14883. How much were yoxx paid for voxu- vote? — 
£30, six-. 

14884. Where wex'e you paid that? — In Corcoran’s 
hotel. 


14885. With whom did you make the arx-angement 
for £30 ? — Patsy Cunningham. 

14886. Was it he that took you to Corcoran’s hotel ? 
— Yes. 

14887. And were yoxx shown into a room where a 
man was ? — Yes. 

14888. Did you sign a note for him ?— Ho, I refused 
to do that. 


Edward Savage sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


1 4889. You voted at the last election ? — I did, six-. 

14890. Had you a vote at any previous election? — 
Ho, sir. 

14891. Who canvassed you? — Captain Byrne can- 
vassed me fix-st ; Mr. O’Beime canvassed me. 

14892. How long before the electipn did Captain 
Byrne canvass you ? — Well, I couldn’t say ; a fortnight, 
I suppose. 

1 4893. What answer die? you give him ? — I told him 
I wouldn’t promise anyone; Mr. Munster was -with 
him at the time. 

14894. Was that before Mr. O’Beixme canvassed 
you? — It was before it. 

14895. When Mr. O’Beirne came what did you say ? 
— I told him I wouldn’t promise anyone. 

14896. Were you canvassed again? — I was. 

14897. By whom? — By Mr. Michael Laffan. 

14898. How soon after Captain Byx-ne had been 
with you ? — He canvassed me a great many times, I 
couldn’t say how often. 

14899. How often did he canvass you? — It might 
be ten times. 

14900. What answer did you give him first? — I 
told him I didn’t think I would vote at all; that 
there were two parties quarrelling and I woulcbx’t 
interfere. 

14901. What answer did you give on the other 
occasions ? — I gave the same answer all through ; I 
was more or less under a compliment to Mr. Michael 


Laffan ; he did some little business for me. In fact 
only for him I wouldn’t have voted at all. 

14902. Were you caixvassed by any person else?— 
Ho, I don’t think I was. 

14903. Did you receive any inducement for your 
vote ? — Ho, I never got a shilling direct or indirect for 
my vote. 

14904. Have you a family? — I have. 

14905. Did any member of your family get any- 
thing ? — Ho, none whatever-. 

14906. Or was any promise made to them?— Ho, 
not the slightest. 

14907. Did you see any cheques ? — As I came from 
the races of Cashel I seen a deposit receipt for £5,000 
in Mr. Laffan’s hand. 

14908. How did you come to see that? — I was 
standing at the hotel door; Mr. Laffan, Mr. Scallan, 
and two or three others ; I believe Mr. Laffan met 
Mr. Scallan at the door and was in the act of showing 
it to Mr. Scallan, and I happened to be there. ° 

14909. Did he say anything when he was showing 
it ? — Ho, I don’t recollect what he said. 

14910. Had you been in conversation with him?— 
Ho; I just happened to be standing at the door after 
comxng from the races when he took it out of his pocket 
and I thmk he showed it to Mr. Scallan. In fact he 
was talking to him and showed it, and I happened to 
see the figures. 


Jamies Hanley sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin’. 


14911. Are you the son of Edmond Hardey? — Yes, 
six-. 

14912. Were you employed at the last election? — 
Ho, sir. 

14913. Do you know that a claim was sent in 
for you for £55? — I haven’t the least knowledge 
of it. 

14914. Did your father tell you that he sent it in? 
— Hever until it wa3 reported the other day. 


14915. Did you never hear of it until yesterday?— 
The other day, six-, when it was x-epox-ted in coux-t. 

14916. Ha.d you many conversations with your 
father about it ? — Hever, six-. 

14917 Hever since ?— He told me there was a claim, 
and that he put it in. 

14918.. When did he tell you that?— He told me 
this mornnxg, and he told me when it was reported in 
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Tvrmthy Bogan sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, <j.c. 
1M19. How long are you a voter in Cashel 1_ 14939. Would you let- 

for s£40 1 — No. MV J2 ' 


1 *™ 8 - VVduld you let your house to Mr. Munster — 


iDout twenty-ttve years, sir. v™. -\t J w mi. munster — - 

ta * t8 ^ 


14921. For whom did you vote in 1859 ?-For Mr. 14940.' If you got £40 : 
^. d , 1 belleve . m , I thmk be the cause of lier death ? 

J JJSS; Did you vote m 1857 for Mr. Lanigan?— I did. to ask for the £20 ? — I did. 


14940. If you got £40 from Mr. Munster it would 
be the cause of her death ? You went to Mr. O’Beirne 


^SgSiEt^dfl ;;^" g f ” f - MHT you thought yon had a likelihood of 

yonas, 


-y 4 “ 2 - ** ^ ~ tte ~ — % ft , 

A friend in Cashel wanted an appointment for his son. 14943 Whit Hifl sav wi>^ , . . . „ 

would »m Wt? fegg didrff 4 ' '“il y ou ool t" 01, m0I 'e than ,£20 1 Indeed I 

lie insulted me very much. 14945 Did von <„>+ • e 


14926. The question I asked you was if you got 
anything in connexion with the election of 1865 £— 
Yes, I did. 


14945 Did you get a promise of any more 1 — Not 
a single halfpenny. 

14946. How were yon paid it— was it by cheque or 


14927 How much f-I set my house to Mr. Johnson no f s ™ » »M«e himself. 


for £40 ? — I got £20 of it. 

14928. Who paid you the £20 ? — Mr. Johnson. 
14929. Was any use made of your house at all i 


14947. Was the cheque on the bank here ? — On the 
bank ; I got the money myself. 

14948. Tell me honestly, if Mr. O’Beirne refused to 


1865? No, there wasn’t much, though I prepared it P a y you that £20 that day would you have said to him 
for him. that you would not vote ? — I didn’t expect I would 

14930. Was there any use made of it at all %— a S am «t Mr. O’Beirne, because the people were de- 
No thing, but only a few men that ’slept in it the “ghted with him at the time for his conduct in Parlia- 
night of the election. ment. 

14 JJ 1 ; What became of the other £20?— At the 14949. If Mr. O’Beirne said, “ Get out of mvroom 
““ . 0 Ben-ne came for the last election in do you want to rob me? You got £20 for nothinff.ffi 

1868 he paid me the other £20 ; I suppose I never 1865,” would you have voted for him? Sure if he 

would be paid it only for the election. insulted me I wouldn’t vote at all for him 

iJSLT" “ 1,6paJr $ ‘° J °" t ~ In ’ 68 ’ afte P 950 ’ 1 ™ «*** If he -id « Surely it is 

““ Th 04 be 

paid with £20 for having a few men sleep one night then ?— Well, I didn’t exnect it 7 7 

m your house? — I think I would and too well paid, 14951 Well that 

because they didn’t trouble me w , , 1 ' vv eU > , tliat 1S not an answer to my question. 

14934. Then I suppose you considered the £40 was Zt^odZ 2”%? °’ B ™’ 1 wUI 

for something more than the house— it was for your i ? T T e11 me truth ’ would y° u n °t 

vote as well as for your house ?— There is no doubt of T swom on the P etitioQ and 

that. J swore whether I got the money or no I would vote 


14935. How many days before the election were you 
paid the £20 by Mr. O’Beirne? — I suppose it was 
nearly a fortnight or so. 


for Mr. O’Beirne ; I am swearing the same now. 

14952. And is it only because you swore it at the 
petition that you swear it now? Yes. 


.14-936. At the time he paid it had you made up your 14953. What? — Yes, I would ; I didn’t care whether 
mi i le v V t0 vote ' — d bad > d never expected that £20. d S ot i* or no. It didn’t trouble me much • I wasn’t 
14937. Would you have voted for Mr. O’Beirne too badly in the want of it. 
whether you got it or not?— I would. My feeling was 14954. Mr Griffin — Yn„ it , , 

^^Dki’' °' Bei bf e; I^^ctecl that money debt, I suppose ?-I didn’t; I didn’t think I would 
1 4 J38. Did you ask for it ? — I went to ask for it and ever get it. a 

he gave it to me honorably. 


Janies Hackett sworn ; examined by Mr. Moixoy. 

14955 How long have you been a voter of Cashel ? ’65. He didn’t fulfil his promise, and he was excusing Hackett. 

-fits yearS ’ y0Ur r rshi P- himself to me, and he said inasmuch as liSSfoSf 

14956. How did you vote in 1859 1 — For Mr. Lam- his word he had no claim to ask me for my vote. 

... _ otQ • 1Rr -, -p, M !4965. When Mr Laffan asked you, and you told 


Tr . 14965. When Mr. Laffan asked you, and vou told 

H ° W chd you vote in 1865 1— For Mr. him you had not made up your mind, did he offer vou 
T el . me - a retainer?, — Not at. all J 


O’Beiine. 

14958. And at the last election? — For Mr. O’Beime. 


l Iq lasl election f — n or Mr. U'iJeime. 14966. But on a sv 

nr 1 Were y° u canvassed at the last election? — quent occasion he did 
M-1-. o Beirne came t.n mv nloee and T of 1 lomr T.r.... u 


HJ-7 vasseu au me last election ( — 

ivr r e . lme came to place and I wasn’t at home. 
Mr. Laffan came to me, and Mr. Munster hims elf 
came to the loan office to me. 


... , i mu ne oner you 

retamer ?— Hot at all. 

14966. But on a subsequent occasion? — On a subse- 


14967. How much was the retainer ?— Five nuineas 
14968. What did you tell him?— I had some hesi- 
tation m the beginning, and I was under the impression 


14960 Whee mt A 116 ' * * , x .. , tatl0u “ beginning, and I was under the impression 

«8!XLjWv it was employmg me as a kind of agent; I took the 

„• , lni d 4°l d kim I wasnt decided and wouldn t retainer, and the dav after T bnlisvo t „o..o u a. . • 
e ive Inm any decided answer. 


retainer, and the day after I believe I gave it toffim 6 
Mx. O’Beime n-hen he $3“^ 

I “W. .Teeen him^-Yee. ItE&gZtT** 

i!qc 7 ^ d spoken to him?— Yes, he sent for me. 14970. What did he say?— He said in « .f 
kim? l W]len y° u weut *0 kim what did you tell that he would; that he would consult some partied 
mm f— He promised a situation to me some time after- and that he would make it so much. P ’ 

i since o 7. He renewed it after the election of 14971. How long did you keep the money?— Wed- 
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nesday, about one o’clock, I got it, and the Thursday or 
Friday following, I’nx not sure which, I gave it to him 
below at the hotel. 

14972. You have some relatives voters? — I have. 

14973. Did you receive any money at the last elec- 
tion from any person ? — I never got a penny for my 
vote in anyway. 

14974. Did you receive any money ? — I did. 

14975. How much? — Igot£75. 

14976. Who gave you the £75 1 — I got the money 
from Mr. O’Beirne’s valet. 

14977. How much of the £75 was for yourself?— 
Nothing. 

14978. None? — None. 

14979. For whom was the £75 ?— It was for my 
father, my brother-, and my brother-in-law. 

14980. What is your brother’s name? — William 
Hackett. 

14981. An d your brother-in-law? — Morris Looby. 

14982. And your father’s name ? — John Hackett. 

14983. What did you do with the £75 ? — When I 
got it I was in dread to give it to them, and I kept it 
until the petition would be over. 

14984. What did you do with it after the petition? 
— I kept it. 

14985. You kept it?— I kept it. I did this myself 
unknown to the other parties. I took this £i 5 for 
my brother, my father, and my brother-in-law, unknown 
to them. I would have given it to them but I got in 
dread, and I kept it until the thing would be over ; 
but I lent my brother from time to time some money, 
but I never told him it was some of that money. 

14986. Have you the £75 still ? — Of course I have. 

14987. How came you to get the £75 from the 
valet ? — It was an agreement between me and Captain 
Graham. 

14988. Captain who? — Captain Graham. 

14989. Where did "you make the agreement? — I 
think the final agreement was made in my own house. 
He came up one evening, I brought him to my own 
room, and I think it was there it was concluded. 

14990. How much did you ask at first? — He said 
how much did I think, and I said about £25 each for the 
three. I told him distinctly before that that I would 
take no money for my own vote, that I wouldn’t take 
it. Then he agreed to — what he said was to let them 
handle the money, but this was on account. He said 
to get their votes passed to him, and to indorse the 
note to him, and he would give me £75. 

14991. Did you get the notes? — I got their notes 
passed to me, and then I indorsed the note to Captain 
Graham, and kept the £75. 

14992. Were there three notes? — It was all one 
note — a joint note. 

14993. When you were getting the note what did 
you say ? — I told them distinctly it had nothing to do 
with their votes. 


14994. Mr. Waters, Q.C. — But they knew it had? 

It W as my intention to convey to them it should not. 

14995. Did they not know it was to get money for 
their votes ? — I don’t think some of them did. 

14996. Which of them was so stupid ? — I think my 
father knew nothing at all about it, nor my brother-in- 
law either. If any knew it it was my brother. 

14997. What did you ask them when you were 
getting the bill signed?— I told them I wanted to use 
that money. 

14998. You have given your evidence here in a 
very questionable manner? — I intend to give it the 
same way. 

14999. I ask you now to tell me do you not believe 
that they knew before the election — before they voted 
— that an arrangement had been made ? — No. 

15000. And do you tell me now that they did not 
believe it ? — I believe my brother had some knowledge 
of it, but the others had not. 

15001. Do you believe they did not expect any 
money 1 ? — No, I don’t think my father knew anything 
at all about it. 

15002. Did you know they would vote whatever 
way you told them? — No, I didn’t. 

15003. Did you ever tell your father he ought to 
vote for Mr. O’Beirae ? — N o. I told him nothing at all 
about voting, the day — the morning he was coming to 
vote. 

15004. At any time? — I had no conversation at 
all with him, for I knew there was no use. 

15005. Did you bring your father to vote ? — Yes, 
he came with me. f 

15006. And he heard you vote for Mr. O’Beime? 
—Yes. 

15007. And he followed your example ? — Yes. 
15008. You say you gave that note to Captain 
Graham. Where did you give it to him ? — I gave it to 
him in the loan office, where I hold a situation. 

15009. Was that in pursuance of the conversation 
with Captain Graham, wherein you told him that it 
should be £25 each, but that you would take nothing 
for yourself ? — Yes, distinctly. 

15010. Do you know of any other money having 
been paid ? — No. _ 

15011. You never heard anything of the kind? — 
No, I’m not cognizant of anything else. 

15012. Do you know anything of the election of 
1865?— Ido, that I voted and got nothing for it; 
nor ’59 nor ’57 I got nothing for my vote. 

15013. Do you know did your father ever get any- 
thing for his vote?— No, he never got a penny for 
his vote unless the last. 

15014. Do you know the date of the note?— I do 
not, sir ; some time previous to the election. 

15015. Do you know how long previous to the elec- 
tion? — I suppose about ten days; something of that kind. 


Adjourned. 


William Hackett was called but did not appear. 


Sixteenth 



October 21. 

Mr. John 
Mullins. 


SIXTEENTH DAY. 

Thursday, October 21, 1869. 


Mr. John Mullins sworn ; ex 
15016. You are Chairman of the Town Commis- 
sioners of Cashel, I believe ? — I am. 

15017. Were you chairman in 1868? — Yes. 

15018. During the election ? — Yes. 

15019. How long have you been an elector of 
Cashel? — Since ’53; either ’52 or ’53. 

15020. Did you vote in 1865 ? — I did. 

15021. For whom did you then vote? — For Mr. 
Lanigan. 

15022. And in 1859 for whom did you vote? — For 
Mr. Lanigan, and ‘in ’57 for Mr. Lanigan. 

15023. Do you know of any money having been 


mined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

expended in bribery in 1865 ? — I do not, more than I 
have heard by public report. 

15024. You have heard those reports that were 
current .about the town in 1 865 ? — I have. 

15025. Do you not know yourself of any votes 
having been given for corrupt purposes in 1865 ? 
do not know it of my own knowledge, nor did not 
then. I did take an active part in favour of Mr. 
Lanigan in ’65, and I know as far as my knowledge 
went that there was not a shilling spent corruptly on 
his part. . 

15026. Do you believe that there was money speu 
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corruptly on the part of Mr. O’Beirne in 1865 1 — I 
heard it so reported. 

15027. And do you know what the majority was 
by which Mr. O’Beirne defeated Mr-. Lanigan in 1865 ? 
— I do not recollect the number, but I should say 
thirty, or thereabouts ; I should say it was more, but 
I am not positive. 

15028. You voted in 1868 for Mr. Munster, I 
believe ? — I voted for Mr. Munster in ’68. 

15029. Did you take an active part in the elec- 
tion ? — None whatever, more than the recording of 
my vote. , 

15030. Did you not canvass any persons at all 1 — 


15031. But of course you had many conversations 
about the town with persons as to the way they would 
vote? — Well, I don’t say: no, I had not; I had no 
particular conversation, nor did I ask any person what 
way he would vote or who he would vote for. I 
may have conversations in general amongst people, 
but I had no particular conversation with any person. 

15032. Did you, during the election, believe that 
money was spent in corrupt practices ? — I heard that 
it was being spent. 

15033. Now, how did you hear it? — Well, indeed, 
from public report. If you were to ask me who did I 
hear saying it, I could not name any person in parti- 
cular, but it was publicly rumoured. 

15034. I suppose you are engaged in trade ? — I am. 

15035. What trade, may I ask ? — I am in general 
business ; hardware and ironmongery business, and 
timber and other matters. 

15036. I think your name was mentioned by Mr. 
Laffan yesterday, as being one of the number with 
whom he spoke about the £500 for the Christian 
Brothers ? — Yes. 


15037. Do you recollect the occasion on which that 
was first proposed ? — I do. 

15038. By whom was it proposed do you know ? — 
I heard Mr. Laffan saying something about it some 
few days before Mr. Munster’s arrival in town ; that 
Mr. Munster intended doing something that way. I 
believe a day or two after Mr. Munster came to town 
Mr. Laffan called to my office and said, “ Mr. Munster is 
after coming to town, and with reference to the sub- 
ject I was talking to you about, I think, as Chairman 
of the Town Commissioners, you ought to wait on him.” 
I said I didn’t think the Chairman of the Town Com- 


missioners had anything to do, as such, with anything 
of the kind, and I refused to go. Mr. Laffan then said 
that “ If it is not worth taking it is not worth asking.” 
I said, “ I am not going to have anything to do with 
it.” He said, “ If the public suffer on your account it 
will be a very disagreeable thing ;” and immediately 
after I said, “ I will consent to wait on Mr. Munster 


on two conditions ;” and he said, “ What conditions 
are they ?” and I said, “ First, that my waiting on him 
must be entirely independent of the result of the future 
or the coming election or_ of pledges altogether - , and 
before I go I will require you to wait on Mr. Munster 
-and state so to him ; and the second condition is that 


you will get at least five or six of my neighbours to 


accompany me. As it is a public question I must 


uecline to go as a private individual.” 

15039. Have the goodness to explain to me what 
you mean by saying that your going was not to be 
considered as having anything to do with the election. 
Was it that you were not to support Mr. Munster? 

Precisely so ; that I was to go without subjecting 
myself to any particular line of conduct as to the future, 
and I insisted on putting these conditions to Mr. 
Munster before I would so. 


15040. Before you went to Mr. Munster did you 
know of this arrangement, if I may call it so, that was 
proposed by Mr. Laffan, that the money was to be 
returned to Mr. Munster in the event of his not being 
elected ?— No, I did not. 

15041. Did you never hear of it ? — I heard it after- 
wards ; at Mr. Munster’s house I heard it spoken of, 
but I didn’t know it was arranged. 


15042. Did you ever hear that Mr. L aff an pro- 
posed it with that condition ? — I did not ; it was Mr. 
Munster I heai - d state that in his own house first • 
Mr. Munster stating that that condition was proposed 
to him, but that he wouldn’t entertain it. 

15043. Now, Mr. Laffan told us yesterday that he 
made this proposal as a good and advisable election 
move on the part of Mr. Munster ?— I couldn’t tell you 
what he thought. 

15044. Did you receive it in that way when Mr. 
Laffan spoke to you ? — I took it for granted that if 
Mr. Munster was not a kind person he would not tbinV 
of making such a proposal at all. 

15045. Do I understand you to say that you had not 
your mind made up then how to vote ? — Certainly not ; 
I had my mind made up that I would not vote for 
one person then, and that is Mr. O’Beime. 

15046. But you had not made up your mind to vote 
for Mr. Munster ? — Decidedly not. 

15047. What afterwards induced you to make up 
your mind to vote for Mr. Munster? — I voted' more 
against Mr. O’Beirne than for Mr. Munster for this 
reason. I believe the constituency of Cashel to have 
been as pure as any in the United Kingdom until Mr. 
O’Beirne first, and his agent afterwards came to town ; 
and it is under this feeling that I voted against him. 
In point of fact I may as well say I would have voted 
for any man professing Liberal opinions against Mr. 
O’Beirne. 

15048. Were you not here in. 1857 ? — I was. 

15049. Did you happen to be in court when Mr. 
Coman gave evidence with regard to 1857 ? — No, I 
was not. 

15050. Did you hear of an election petition 
against Sir Timothy O’Brien? — I did. 

15051. Now, do you think that Cashel was so 
very piu - e in 1857 as you say? — Mr. O'Beirne was 
in town in ’57, and .any corruption that was in ’57, 
in my opinion, was forced on by MA O’Beime and 
his agent, Mr. Johnson. 

15052. He did not go to the poll ? — Yes, but he was 
proposed, and on the hustings I heard 1dm. declare 
that he would poll to the last man; and to my 
knowledge afterwards lie came up to Mr. Lanigan 
and said, “ I will resign in your favour now, provided 
you will pay my expenses.” 

15053. Were you here in 1852 ? — I was. 

15054. Did you hear of Mi - . M‘Garrell as a candi- 
date then'?— Yes, Hughen was first brought by Johnson. 

15055. Was there any corruption in 1852 ? — I be- 
lieve there was not ; he failed in that ; he subsequently 
brought M‘Garrell, and failed in corrupting, except a 
few, if he had even a few. Mr. Johnson commenced 
the work in ’52 ; it was only carried out in ’65. So 
the public must know what the electors were when it 
took fifteen years to corrupt them. 

15056. How was it you were in doubt when you 
went to Mr. Munster as to whether you would vote 
for him ? — Simply because I knew nothing of him. 

15057. Did he not profess Liberal principles? — I 
didn’t know anything of him more than what I heard 
from Mr. Laffan ; I don’t know if I had read his ad- 
dress at the time. 

15058. State what occurred about this money? — 
Mr. Laffan came back and said Mr. Munster would 
not receive the deputation on any other conditions than 
those I proposed. Five or six other gentlemen and 
myself went to Mr. Munster’s house, and Mr. Munster 
introduced this subject, and in doing so he said it was 
proposed to him — by whom I don’t know — that he 
should only give the subscription on condition of being 
returned ; but that he would not listen to such a 
thing, and that he was giving it unconditioned, for the 
establishment of Christian Brothers’ schools in Cashel, 
adding that he would look on it as the proudest act of 
his life to have his name connected -with it. 

15059. Were you long desirous of establishing a 
Christian Brothers’ school in Cashel? — Some five 01 - 
six years, or more. 

15060. Did you know that. the Archbishop was de- 
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sirous of it, or aiding you in it, or liad any communi- 
cation with you about it 1 — The Archbishop was parish 
priest here some years ago before he was appointed 
Archbishop. 

15061. How long ago ? — About ten years, I believe ; 
it is eight or nine years ago, at any rate. I was one of 
the parishioners who waited upon him with others 
about it at the time, and ever since we have had it in 
the consideration of the parishioners. 

15062. In pursuance of that offer of .£500, you got 
a cheque, I believe, that day ? — It was proposed when 
Mr. Munster said he asked the amount likely to be 
required, and I believe one of the gentlemen said there 
was a calculation made before, and £500 would be re- 
quired to fit up a house and place for them ; and he 
said “ You must not want the money longer, if that 
is all.” He then put the question — “ Who will I fill 
the cheque for ?” and some of the gentlemen said, “ Fill 
it in favour of Mr. Mullins ;” and I said, “ No, but let it 
be filled in the name of the incoming parish priest.” 
He was then appointed, but I believe not living in 
Cashel. 

15063. Who is that ? — Archdeacon Quirke ; and then 
and there Mr. Munster filled it in his favour, and en- 
closed it in an envelope ; I believe it was enclosed to 
Mr. Leahy, with instructions as to how he was to give 
it ; that is, if the schools were to be opened within a 
certain time, and that within all human probability 
the school would be opened before the 27th July, 1869 ; 
I believe that was the time ; that he was to hand the 
cheque to the Archdeacon. Mr; Munster read the 
letter - . 

15064. That was Mr. Edmond Leahy? — I believe 
Iris name was Edmond. 

15065. The brother of the Archbishop ? — The bro- 
ther of the Archbishop. 

15066. He is a gentleman that was acting for Mr. 
Munster ? — At the interview I speak of Mr. Leahy was 
not then present. 

15067. I presume although you may not have gone 
to speak to persons, or canvassed persons, that owing 
to your position as Chairman of the Town Commission- 
ers of this town, a great many electors spoke to you 
during the election. I want to know did any of them 
come to you to know if you knew of money being given ? 
— Not one. 

15068. You had not the question openly put to you ? 
—I never had. 

15069. Or anything signifying it, although not put 
distinctly? — Nothing at all, for I made up my mind 
from the commencement not to interfere either one 
way or the other with either of the parties, and I be- 
lieve either of the parties had not known up to the 
time I recoi-ded my vote which I would vote for ; at 
least I did not give them so to understand. 

15070. Now, do you think, Mr. Mullins, did this 
gift of £500 for the Christian Brothers’ schools oper- 
ate on the constituency of Cashel in favour of Mr. 
Munster ? — Well, I wouldn’t venture to give an opinion 
as to that ; parties were very much divided about it. 

15071. Did you not hear any opinion expressed? — 
I heard parties say it was a very charitable act of his, 
and I heard others who were opposed to Mr. Munster 
repudiate the act. 

15072. What do you mean by repudiating the act? 
— Saying it was given for a corrupt motive, or with a 
view of forwarding his chance in the election. 

15073. Have you heard the people of Cashel speak 
of it generally %— -Well, not to a great extent; but I 
have heard a diversity of opinion between the sup- 
porters of Mr. Munster and Mr. O’Beirne. 

15074. Is that your own opinion at all ? — Decidedly 
not. 

15075. You told us you did not come to a deter- 
mination at first to vote for Mr. Munster? — I did not. 

15076. And you stipulated that day you should be 
considered as going there perfectly free and unpledged ? 
— Precisely so. 

15077. Were you not influenced, then, by any 
consideration except your dislike to Mr. O’Beime and 


your desire that he should not be again returned ? 

I swear it. 

15078. You are not able to give us any further 
information regarding the election ? — I am not. 

[Mr. Munster hands in questions.] 

15079. Before you waited on Mr. Munster at 
Abbeyview, was it mentioned that the Fever Hospital 
would be suitable, and would be let for the purpose 
at a shilling a year? — We stated that after the 25th 
March — it was October, I think — we would then 
have it. We said that the Poor Law Guardians are 
in possession of the hospital, and we cannot interfere 
until the 25th March, and the Commissioners of the 
town will have it then at their disposal, and the will 
converted for that purpose. 

15080. Was Mr. Leahy to ascertain if it was fit for 
a school ? — He was to examine the house, and he did so. 

15081. Mi - . Munster . — I have to ask whether it 
was on expressing his opinion that it was fit in a 
week he was to hand the cheque over to the Arch- 
deacon ? — Mr. Munster wrote a letter and read it for 
us, and he read them exact words from the letter ; 
but I did not read the letter myself; I heard the 
letter read in about a fortnight after at a meeting in 
the Town Hall, at which Mr. Leahy attended. 

15082. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Was the report of Mr. 
Munster’s gift that appeared in the Cashel Gazette 
correct, do you recollect ? — Well, I don’t recollect the 
report of it, but the giving of the gift, and everything 
connected with it, so far as I know, is exactly what I 
have stated to you ; I don’t know anything else con- 
nected with it than what I have mentioned to you. 

15083. Mr. Munster . — There is one thing on which 
my recollection differs from Mr. Mullins’. I should like 
to ask, if it was not proposed that two persons should 
be associated as payees of the cheque, and whether 
the Archdeacon was not my own selection ? — At the 
time, Mr. Munster put the question to the gentlemen 
present. He said, “ In whose favour shall I draw 
this cheque ?” I think it is Mr. Cahill or Mi - . O’Sullivan 
said, “ Let it be drawn in favour of the Chairman of 
the Town Commissioners ;” and I said, “No, I will 
have nothing to do with it ;” and I suggested that it 
should be filled in Archdeacon Quirke’s name. Mr. 
Munster then said something as to whether it would 
not be more prudent to have two, and it was finally 
decided in favour of the Archdeacon. 

15084. Mr. Waters, q.c.— I think you said the 
Archdeacon was not at the time actually in Cashel ? — 
I know he was appointed, but he was not in Cashel 
that day. 

15085. Had he taken charge of the parish? — I 
think he took charge of the parish the Sunday pre- 
vious to that day, but he had not settled down. 

15086. Mr. Munster . — Would you ask Mr. Mullins 
if some other person, not myself, suggested the pru- 
dence of having two names ?— I am not able to answer 
that question ; but I know it was suggested. I will 
not swear you did or did not, but I know the second 
name was suggested. 

15087. Mr. Waters, q.c. — 1 have to ask you, at 
the request of Mr. Munster, was it not said that Mr. 
Munster was not a Liberal, but a Conservative, and 
that he was a wolf in sheep’s clothing ? — I have heard 
many such statements. I don’t recollect any election 
at which something was not said. 

15088. Were you present at a meeting in Abbey- 
view the Sunday before the election ? — I was not ; I 
was never there but on one occasion. 

15089. Were you invited to attend ? — I was. 

15090. But you did not go ? — I refused to go. 

15091. Were you still undecided ? — At that time I 
was undecided whether I would vote for Mr. Munster 
or not. 

15092. At what period did you hear that money was 
being improperly spent ? — I heard it so remarked from 
the very commencement of the election. 

15093. As to both sides '? — Oh, I didn’t hear the 
spending of money attributed ; I heard it attributed to 
both parties. 
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15094. To both parties ? — To both parties. 

15095. From the first ? — From the very first. 
15096. Is Mr. Munster’s name associated with the 
introduction of the Christian Brothers ? — It is to the 
extent that I have mentioned to you. 

15097. I just wish to ask, for my own information, 


who was the parish priest that preceded 
Quirke ? — Archdeacon Laffan. 
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Archdeacon 


15098. Did he die ? — He died, I believe, in August 
1868 ; m July or August 1868 ; yes, in July or August’ 


Sixteenth 

Day. 

October 21. 

Mr. John 
Mullins. 


William Haekett sworn ; 

15099. What relation are you to James Haekett ? — 
A brother, sir. 

15100. How long have you been an elector of 
Cashel ? — I believe since 1857, sir. 

15101. How did you vote at the election of 1857 ? 
— For Lanigan, sir. 

15102. And in 1859 1— Yes, sir. 

15103. And in 1865 ? — I voted for Mr. O’Beirne. 

15104. And at the last election for Mr. O’Beirne 9 — 
I did, sir. 

15105. Who canvassed you in 1865? — In ’65, 
well Mr. O’Beirne did, sir. 

15106. Did you get any inducement to vote for him 
in 1865? — In ’65, I did, sir; I got £20 from Mr. 
Johnson. 

15107. Who gave you that £20 ? — Mr. Johnson. 

15108. Was it before or after the election? — Well, 
it was before the election, sir. 

15109. That was for your vote ? — Well, I am under 
the impression it was, but when he was giving me the 
money he told me it was his own money he was lend- 
ing me. 

15110. Did you pass a note? — I did, sir; I am 
under the impression it was a note ; I signed it, but I 
did not read it, nor he for me. 

15111. You were never asked to pay it? — No, sir. 

15112. He spoke to you often about this £20 ? — He 
didn’t, sir. 

15113. Now, we have heard about your signing a 
bill for £75 %— Yes, I did, sir. 

15114. Your brother brought it to you ? — The bill ? 

I went to the house. My brother sent for me, sir, and 
for my sister’s husband, and he told me that he wanted 
a favour of me and of my sister’s husband. “ What 
is that,” says I. “ I want to borrow some money,” 
says he ; “ and you will show me a favour by signing 
to this.” We signed to the note then, sir; and he 
says after we signed the note, “ This has nothing to do 
with your vote ; both you and Looby are at liberty to 
vote as you like. 

15115. The note was for £75 ? — It was, sir. 

15116. To whom was the note payable? — I couldn’t 
tell that, sir. 

15117. Did he tell you who was giving the money? 
— He put me into no knowledge but what I explained 
to-day. 

15118. Did you think it was about the election? — 

I did, sir ; I had a suspicion of it. 

15119. Had he spoken to you before that? — No, 
sir ; but I see Mr. Laffan come to us after — to him 
and to me — and his brother came to me, but he knew 
whatever way he went we would go. I couldn’t know 
what shouldering he had about the election ; but we . 
always went together, and did for Lanigan twice, 
Without receiving a shilling for our vote, nor never 
looked for it. 

15120. You say Mr. Laffan came to you before the 
election? — He did ; Mr. Laffan never came to me but 
once, and his brother another time. 

15121. What occurred between you ? — Mr. Michael 
Laffan came to me, and introduced what a good man 
Mr. Munster was. “ Look,” says he, “ he has eighteen 
or nineteen hundred pounds given out already.” “ Oh 
Lord !” says I, “ is it in eight or nine days ?” “ He 
has, says he ; “ he gave five hundred for the Christian 
•Brothers, and he’s the only man that ought to be re- 
turned for Cashel.” “ Begor, and sure if he is such a 
good man he is,” says I. “ I’m not asking your vote,” 
says he, “ but if you make up your mind and vote for 
Mr - . Munster.” “ I couldn’t do it,” says I ; “ I’m under a 
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compliment to Mr. O’Beime ; I passed a note in ’65 ; 
I don’t intend to go against him.” “ Well now,” says 
he, “ if you and your brother,” says he, “ and your 
father come to the consideration to vote for Mr. Mun- 
ster, we’ll come to another consideration with ye.” 
“ Well, I’ll consult them about it,” says I. Well, then, 
the evening or two before the nomination — no, but 
before the polling day, it was in or about the 16th 
November, I well recollect it— this man, Mr. Pat 
Laffan, came to me and called me out of my house, 
and he introduced to me about my vote, and he 
introduced about the note. I didn’t deny the 
note. -“Well,” he says to me, “if I was,” he says, 
“ to secure you,” he says, “ in that note, how much 
money,” says he, “ do you want for your vote?” 

15122. What night was that?— The night I wentto 
Mr. O’Beirne. “If in case,” says he, “we secure 
you in that note you passed to Mr. O’Beirne, how 
much do you want for your vote ? ” — “ Thirtv 
pounds,” says I. “ Come down,” says he, “ at six o’clock 
to Corcoran’s hotel.” “ Well,” says I, “ if in case I 
take the thirty pounds, couldn’t I be put to my oath ?” 
“ You could,” says he ; and says I, “ wouldn’t that be 
great hazard either to you or to me ?” “ No fear,” says 
he, “ come down, at any rate.” I came in to my family. 
The three little gills I have said they wouldn’t stop in 
the house, and my son said he would go and ’list if I 
took any of Munster’s bribery. “ I will not,” says I ; 
“ I will pass him as civil as I could.” He came 
about seven o’clock and tapped at the door. I went 
out and said, “ my family wouldn’t agree, and I’ll have 
no further to do with it.” That is what passed between 
us. Look at the inducement held out to voters that 
don’t know what they are doing ; to leave people be 
coming dogging them about day and night ! Look at 
this sort of work ! blaming poor people for taking 
money, and these men going round that way ! 'Tis the 
whole instigation of bribery in Cashel ! 

15123. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Did you tell Mr. Laffan 
about the note ? — I did, sir. 

15124. Did you tell Mr. Laffan about the note you 
passed for £7 5 ? — Oh, no, sir, I didn’t ; that note wasn’t 
passed at all at the time. 

15125. Did you not tell any of your children ? — Not 
a single word, nor I was never put in possession by my 
brother what he ever arranged to do for that note. 

15126. AJthough your brother did not tell you about 
that note, tell me, like an honest man, did you not be- 
lieve that that note was passed for something in con- 
nexion with the election ? — I did, sir. 

15127. I thought you would tell me the truth ? — I 
did, sir. 

15128. You knew that it had reference to your 
vote ? — Well, I knew that my vote was intended, but 
having no knowledge of it. 

15129. You had no knowledge, but you believed it? 
— Yes, sir. 

15130. And you were under the impression when 
he said he wanted you to do him a favour, that 
it was only a story? — I believe that it was only ■ 
some hidden agreement that I was not made aware of. 

15131. And that you were not to be made aware of ? 
— And that I was not to be made aware of, or put in- 
to possession of. 

15132. Does your father live in the house with you, 
or with the other son?-:— With James, sir, my brother. 

15133. Is that the young man that was examined 
yesterday? — Yes, sir. 

15134. Was your father able to talk about the 
election? — He was, sir; but then he’s a stupid old man. 

2 Q 
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15135. And he 'would do I suppose whatever he 
was bid 2 — Whatever he. was bid to do he would do ; 
he has no forecast only just what he would hear my 
brother say ; he’s silly, sir. 

Mr. Munster . — I would like to ask whether Mar- 


garet Hackett, whom I am accused of wishing to 
bribe, with ten pounds, is not sister-in r law to this man, 
and wife of James Hackett. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — I think you will have an op- 
portunity of hearing that from herself. 


Edmond 


Edmond Foley, of Boherclough, 

15136. Whom did you vote for at the last election 1 ? 
— Mr. O’Beirne, your honour. 

15137. Did you vote at the election of 1865? — I 
didn’t ; I had no vote, sir. 

15138. Did you get any money at the last election ? 
— Not a shilling, sir. 

15139. Did you not get £35 from anybody ? — I did, 
from Mr. Munster but not from Mr. O’Beime ; I got it 
from Pat Cunningham at Corcoran’s hotel ; it isn’t he 
gave it to me, but a man I never knew. 

15140. Who had spoken to you about your vote 
before? — Mr. O’Beirne came twice to my house, and I 
wasn’t there either time, for my vote ; I happened to 
be there when Mr. Munster, and Mr. Leahy, and Mr. 
Laffan came to my house for my vote. 

15141. Which Mr. Laffan? — Mr. Laffan came out 
of the carriage and introduced me in ; I went in. “ I 
come for your vote, Mr. Foley,” says Mr. Munster. 

“ You ai-e welcome, sir,” says I, “ but I’m not going to 
give it to you. I never pledged nor promised, nor will 
I to any man in Cashel in any way, until coming on 
the last day, and whoever I think the best man for the 
credit of my country, I will give him my vote,” in the 
presence of all that was aroimd me near his carriage; 

15142. When did Mr. Patrick Cunningham tell you 
to go for the £35 ?— I’ll tell you, sir ; Pat. Cunningham 
never offered me a pound or a shilling for my vote. I 
was passing the house over one day, and the father 
called me over and bid me good morrow, so he called 
me in and asked for whom would I vote ? “I can’t 
say,” says I. “If you vote for Mr. Munster,” says he, 
I think you’ll get £40.” He didn’t say “ I’ll give it 
to you.” “ I don’t know how that may be,” says I. 
Very well, that passed on until the night at Corcoran’s 
hotel came around. They sent for me to attend the 
meeting. 

15143. How long before the polling day was that? 
— Oh, it was, I believe, eight or ten days ; I couldn’t 
tell you, for I’m not a scholar, and I don’t keep a re- 
tention of it, sir. So I attended the meeting that night, 
and there all the multitude was aroimd about it, 
and there was speeching and talking, and they had Mr. 
Munster returned among the whole of them there. So, 
says some of them, “ See what a splendid town we’ll 
have now, when we have Mr. Munster returned for the 
borough; sure we’ll have him entered in the week 
after, and next year, and the year after.” “ If you go 
to return him next week, and the week after, and next 
year, and the year after,” says I, “ you may stop there ;” 
getting up from my seat and going away. Lock the 
door,” says Mr. Laffan. So the door was locked, and 
he got pen, ink, and paper, and pledged every man to 
vote for him. When it came to my turn I was asked 
would I sign to that paper, and I said not; Pat Sullivan, 
of Boherclough, was with me and he said not ; Con. 
Carroll said not ; and Pat Maher said not. The four 
of us stood up, the door was unlocked, and we went 
out. 

15144. What Pat Maher is that? — The Main-street 
publican. After that they sent a man of the name of 
Dudley Burke to my house. 

15145. Dudley Burke? — Dudley Burke; he’s a 
labouring man, to have me come down to Corcoran’s 
hotel, that they wanted me. “ I’ll not,” says I ; “ Do 
so,” says he ; “ I’ll not,” says I. I was pitting potatoes 
in my haggard at the same time when I refused coming, 
and didn’t come. In the evening, Dwyer, the weaver, 
from the Green, came to me. “They expected you 
last night,” says he. “ Didn’t I tell the messenger I 
wouldn’t go ?” says I. “ Will you come to-night ?” says 
.ho. “Ill not,” says I. “If you come to-night,” says 
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he, “ they’re paying from forty to fifty pounds for votes, 
and you’ll get it.” “ If they are,” says I, “ get fifty 
pounds, andkeepfive for yourself, and bringme the rest.” 
There’s the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
before my God. He went off then, and he didn’t call 
near- me. Next morning, I was coming up the street 
for some bran ; who should I spy coming out from 
Corcoran’s place, only Dwyer, the weaver, that was 
with me the evening before. He ran across the street 
to me ; this was the very evening of the nomination. 
“ We expected you last night,” says he, “ will you come 
over now, Pat Cunningham is beyond ?” “ What does 
he want of me?” says I. “I don’t know,” says he. 
“ No,” says I, “ I have engaged my yard to put timber 
into it for the telegraph poles, and he didn’t put it in, and 
it was only to seduce me for my vote.” “ Come over,” 
says he ; I went over, and Pat. Cunningham was within 
before me. He bid me good-morrow, and I saluted 
him. “ Well,” says he, “ what we were saying the 
other day, are you satisfied ?” “ I am,” says I. He 
gave me writing to enter a room there to a man that 
his mouth, and nose, and all were closed up with a 
handkerchief, and I didn’t know him if I was to be 
hanged for it. He gave me writing to the man ; I went 
in to him. He drew up a bill, and, not being a clerk, 
I knew nothing about his bill. He asked me, “ Will 
vou write?” “No,” says I. “Well,” says he, “will 
you put your hand to this.” “ I won’t,” says I, and so 
I walked out. Patsy Cunningham was outside the 
door. “ What did you want to bring me here ?” says 
I. “ Don’t be angry,” says he, turning to the window 
and writing a few lines on another bit of paper. I 
knocked at the door. The door was unlocked again. 
I handed him that paper, and he paid me then £35 in 
money. I went and gave my vote to Mr - . O’Beirne, 
and there’s “ the truth, and the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.” 

15146. You knewtlie £35 was for yourvote ? — No, 
for my yard. 

15147. Did you not tell me Pat Cunningham was 
taking your yard to put poles in, and that he did not 
do it, and that what he wanted was to seduce you for 
your vote — did you say that ? — I did, sir. 

15148. Then did you not know it was for your vote 
you were getting the £35 ? — Didn’t he give £35 to 
Carroll for his yard ? He told me that he would pay me 
. any money he owed me. 

15149. Did not you say that you knew that he 
offered to take your yard and did not put in the poles; 
that he wanted to seduce you for your vote 2— Yes, I 
judged that, sir. 

15150. When you took the £35 afterwards did you 
not know that you were selling your vote % — Sure I 
wasn’t selling my vote, for I wouldn’t sell my vote 
for here, because Mr. Laffan — he offered me thirty 
pounds, and paid twelve shillings horse-hire before 
that. For my vote ! I wouldn’t take it. 

15151. Did you get anything for voting for Mr. 
O’Beime 2— I did, sir. 

15152. What did you get? — Notapenny. 

15153. Did your son Pat? — No, sir; I never got a 
shilling ; I didn’t understand it, sir - . 

15154. Have you got a son — is that boy your son? 
— Yes, he is. My son is here, sir. 

15155. Was he employed 2 — He was, sir. 

15156. By whom? — Mr. O’Beirne. 

15157. How was he employed 2 — I couldn’t tell you, 

15158. What did he get? — Nothing at all. 

15159. Was he promised anything? — I couldnt 
tell you. 
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15160. Do you know anything about it'?— I do ; 
that he was employed about the street from 'morning 
till night with him ; there’s all. 

15161. You never got anything? — I never got a 
shilling in my house or family from Mr. O’Beirne, 
or even an agent belonging to him, nor did Mr. 
O’Beirne offer a shilling for my vote, no more than you, 
that wasn’t there at all. 

15162. Were you talking to Captain Graham at 
all? — No, sir, I wasn’t. 

15163. Or to Simon Tracey ? — No, sir. 

15164. Were you promised anything?— No, sir, not 
a shilling. 

15165. Mr. Molloy. — Did you vote in 1865 ? I 

didn’t, nor I hadn’t e’er a vote. 

15166. Why did you not vote for Mr. Munster this 
time? — Because he didn’t please me. Of course Mr. 
O’Beirne being a better man, that there was a trial of 
him. 

15167. Did your son get anything for his employ- 
ment at the election ? — He didn’t, sir. 

15168. Was he not very badly treated?— He 
couldn’t help it. 

15169. Mr. Griffin. — Did you ever see Mr. 
O’Beime’s valet? — I didn’t, sir. 

[Mr. Munster hands in questions.] 

15170. Will you swear that Mr. Munster asked 
you for your vote?— Sure I’m after telling you what 
he told me when he came to the door. 

15171. Did he himself speak to you? — -Himself in 
person, in his carriage, spoke to me and asked my vote. 


15172. Who was by?— Mr. Laffan, and I think Mr. 
Leahy. 

15173. Which Mr. Laffan?— I couldn’t exactly tell 
which of the two, sir ; his honour knows it himself. 
He came out of the carriage and ordered me into it. 

15174. Mr. Molloy. — Did you intend to keep the 
•£35J — I didn’t. If every man gives it up I’ll give it up. 

15175. Why do you not set them the example and 
begin yourself first ? — How ? and where were they giv- 
ing it to me ? 

15176. Did you get money from any person else ? — 
Not a shilling, only twelve shillings horse-hire I got 
from Mr. Laffan when my horse was drawing sand to 
Mr. Munster’s road that he commenced after coming ; 
and it was I billed him for twelve shillings, and he 
paid me. 

15177. Did any of your family get money? — Not a 
shilling. 

15178. Were they promised it? — They were not 
promised it. I am on my oath now, and I stand before 
my God, and if I knew it was for my vote he whs giv- 
ing me the money I wouldn’t take a shilling of it. 

15179. Did you ask any person what was going? — 
No. How could I ask ? Sure they wouldn’t tell it to 
me. 

15180. Do you know Mr. John Davis White? — I 
do. 

15181. Did you ever ask him what money was 
going ? — No, nor he never told me what was going. 


Mr. John Davis White recalled ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 

15182. Do you know this man? — I think he was one of the persons that came to me one night. 


Edmond Foley' s examination resumed by Mr. Molloy. 

15183. Do you know that gentleman [i. e., Mr. J. him one night and asked what money was going ? — I 
D. White]? — I do these twenty yeai-s. don’t recollect it, sir. 

15184. He says you were one of those that came to 15185. Do you forget it ? — I do, teetotally. 


Patrick Foley sworn ; examined by Mi’. Griffin. 


15186. You were employed at the last election? — 
Yes, sir. 

15187. By Mr. O’Beirne? — Yes, sir. 

15188. What were you promised ? — Nothing. 

15189. What do you expect to get? — I billed him 
for £5. 

15190. Who employed you? — Mr. O’Beirne himself. 

15191. What were you employed at? — Going up 
and down the town, and looking about ; I didn’t do a 
great deal. 


15192. How many days were you employed at this 
work ? — About eleven or twelve days. 

15193. You sent in a bill for £5 ? — Yes, sir. 

15194. Have you been paid it? — No, sir. 

15195. To whom did you send the bill ? — Mr. Grace, 

15196. Do you know did any of your family get 
anything from Mr. O’Beirne, or any of his friends, at' 
the last election? — Not a penny, sir. 

15197. Were they promised any tiling ? — No. sir. 


Margaret Hackett sworn ; 

15198. You are the wife of James Hackett? — I am, 
sir. 

15199. He was examined yesterday? — Yes sir. 

15200. Do you know that money was going at the 
last election?— —I heard so, sir. 

15201. Did you go to any person to ask what money 
was given for votes ? — I did not. 

15202. You did not go to Mrs. Rochford? — No, in- 
deed, sir. 

15203. Did you go and tell Mrs. Rochford if her 
husband went along with your relatives that she would 
get money ? — No, indeed, sir, I never mentioned nor 
asked it. 

*^,04. ,^ ou went to Mr. Munster’s, at Abbeyview? 

15205. You got money from him? — Yes, sir. 

1 "206. You brought him a letter?— I did, sir. 

15207. Asking him for money? — Ten pounds. The 

lend of £10. J . * 

C 


examined by Mr. Molloy. 

15208. You went with the letter yourself? — I did, sir 

15209. What occurred when you went with the 
letter ? — When I went to the hall I met. a young gen- 
tleman. I left him the letter. He asked who did I 
want to see ? I said Mr. Munster. He asked me was 
it anything I wanted for myself, and I said it was. 
He took the letter from me to Mr. Munster, and I 
remained in the hall all through. 

15210. Did you go in? — -Yes, after a while. A 
couple of persons passed me from the hall to the room 
where the young man took the letter from me went. I 
was called afterwards to Mr. Munster’s presence. 

1521 1. What did Mr. Munster say ? — He had the let- 
ter open in his hand, and he said I had no right to 
write him such a letter about votes ; for I said I would 
try and use my influence with my father, my husband, 
and my brother-in-law. 

15212. You stated that in the letter? — I did, sir, 
and he said I had no right to write him such a letter. 

2 Q 2 
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15213. What -was said after that? — Miss Ade, I 
think, was in the room when I went in, hut I couldn’t 
swear whether it was after or before me she came in, 
hut she was there when I was speaking, and she asked 
Mr. Munster could she not lend me the money herself, 
and Mr. Munster said no. 

1 521 4. Was there a gentleman in the room ? — There 
was a gentleman standing near the fireplace. 

15215. Did Mr. Munster give any reason why Miss 
Ade could not lend the money? — He didn’t, sir; I 
think he said to the gentleman he could not do so, and 
the gentleman said, “ What do you think if this lady 
writes, to Mademoiselle de mon Cour?” and Mr. 
Munster said “ All we do in this way we do for 
charity.” I was afraid, and still he held the letter ; 
he said all the things they do in this way they do for 
charitable purposes or charity, I don’t know which. 

15216. When he said “ All these things were done 
for charity,” did you want to have no more to do with 
it ? — I wished to have no more to do with it, sir ; I 
wished he would give me back the letter, but I didn’t 
know whether ’twas better ask it, or not, I was 
so confused. 

15217. Did he keep the letter? — He did, sir. 

15218. Did you ask him for it ? — I don’t think I 
asked him for it, but I wished to have it. 

15219. Did Mr. Munster then leave the room? — 
He said to me then “ You might write to this young 
lady,” turning to Miss Ade, turning to her, “ and 
whatever you want state it,” says he. I brought after- 
wards then another letter to the lady telling her what 
I wanted, but nothing about votes. 

15220. Why did you not speak in the second letter 
about votes ? — Because Mr Munster said he couldn’t do 
anything for me on account of offering to influence votes. 

15221. But he advised you to write to Miss Ade? 
— Yes, sir; he said “ Write to this young lady.” I 
thought at the time she was a daughter of Mr. 
Munster, and he said “ Write to this young lady, and 
tell her what you want.” He didn’t name Miss Ade, 
or any other during the time. 

15222. Did you go away then? — I did ; I brought a 
letter next evening to Miss Ade, and I addressed her 
as Madamoiselle Munster ; for I didn’t know who she 
was. I sent the letter in to her. She came out in the 
hall and reached me an envelope with the direction 
of Madamoiselle de Moncourt on it, and told me to 
write to that address, and whatever I wanted I would 
get. 

15223. Did you write ? — I did, sir. 

15224. Did you post the letter yourself ? — I did, 

15225. Did you get an answer? — I did, sir; I 
believe it was four days when I got an answer from 
London. What was in it was, “ Dear Madam, on 
account of being unwell.” I think it was — the writing 
was a little cramped ; she said she was not very well, 
and on account of that didn’t answer me sooner, but now 
she enclosed a cheque for the amount I wanted, and 
that she required nothing for the cheque but that I 
would remember her in my pi-ayers ; no return for the 
money, or something to that effect. 

15226. What was in the cheque? — It was in the 
Bank, payable to Mrs. Margaret Hackett, I took it to 
Abbeyview, and Miss Ade checked it for me. 

15227. Why did you not take it to the Bank? — 
Miss Ade said she would check it for me. I said I 
didn’t wish to have it made public to take it to the 
Bank or the Post Office, and I am sure that is the 
reason the lady in London made it payable to me, to 
Miss Ade, that she would keep it secret better than 
any person. 

15228. You brought the cheque to Miss Ade and 
she paid you ? — She did, sir. 

15229. Had you any conversation with Mrs. 
Rochford before the election ? — I used to speak to her 
whenever I would meet her ; I never asked her 
husband to vote for Mr. O’Beirne, nor never thought 
of it. 

15230. Did she say anything to you about voting ? 
— She said she heard several persons say Mr. O’Beime 


was a poor man, that he had noth in g, and that her 
husband would support Mr. Munster. 

15231. Do you know that your husband got £75? 
— I heard it yesterday, sir. 

15232. Did you ever hear it before? — No, indeed, 
sir. 

15233. Nothing about it? — Nothing at all about it 
until yesterday. 

15234. Listen to this : — Mrs. Rochford said “ Mrs. 
Hackett came to me and told me would John go with 
her husband James, I said I was afraid he would not, 
that he had pledged himself to Mr. Michael Laffan, and 
was a man not in the habit of going to do anything but 
what is just,” and that you replied “ If he comes with 
James, Mr. O’Beirne is a very clever man, and he will 
bring him out of any difficulty he may get into.” Do 
you remember saying that?— I never said it, nor 
couldn’t, I hadn’t the slightest idea of asking her 
husband to vote for Mr. O’Beime. 

15235. Mr. Griffin. — D o you remember having 
some porter with her the night before the election ? — I 
remember taking a bottle of porter with her at Mrs. 
Dolan’s the evening before the election. 

15236. Did you tell her about your husband having 
arranged with Mr. Munster then ? — I didn’t, sir, for I 
didn’t know it. 

15237. You know it now? — I heard it yesterday. 

15238. Did you never hear a word of it before? — 
Never, indeed. 

15239. Did you hear that he had engaged with 
Captain Graham ? — Never, indeed, sir. I never heard 
he had any arrangement with Captain Graham until 
I heard it here yesterday sworn by himself that he 
had ; when he had it made he kept it secret from 
me. 

15240. Did you ever pay back that ten pounds ? — 
Never, sir. 

[Mr. Munster hands in questions.] 

15241. Mr. Waters, q.c. — W hat time of the day 
did you come to Abbeyview? — Late in the evening; 
it was dusk, sir. 

15242. What reason did you give for comingtliere? 
• — -That I wanted the lend of ten pounds. 

15243. What reason did you give when you were 
asked at the time why you came there so late ? — I 
wasn’t asked what reason I came so late, sir. 

15244. When you were asked there, did you give 
any reason to any person that spoke to you about 
coming up to Abbeyview ? — I told Miss Ade that I 
came so late that no one might know me, nor know 
the purport of my coming, that they may not see me 
coming towards the house at all. 

15245. Mr. Munster wishes to know for what pur- 
pose did you write the letter ? — Why did I write the 
letter, sir, to him ? 

15246. Yes? — For to get the money, sir, if I could. 

15247. Did you ever hear that Miss Ade, in Mr. 
Munster’s household, was to receive all applications 
for charity ? — I never heard it, sir ; I heard it since. 
I heard herself swear it at the petition, but before that 
I didn’t hear at all, sir. 

15248. How did you get paid the money? — She 
gave me a five-pound Bank of England note and five 
sovereigns. I went to the teller at the bank, and he 
gave me a three-pound note and two single notes for 
the money, and he made me put my name on the back 
of the Bank of England note. 

15249. How did you apply that money? — As I told 
Mr. Munster in the letter, I paid it to those that I 
owed it to. 

15250. To whom? — I paid some at Mr. Ryan’s and 
some at Mr. Meara’s. 

15251. You say you expended it all in paying debts ? 
— All to a very little, sir. 

15252. Is this the letter that you wrote to Mr. 
Munster — 

“ The Green, Cashel, 28th October, 1868 . 

“ Dear Sir,— I hope you will forgive my intrusion, which 
I never would have - done were not I and those to whom I 
belong some of your most influential supporters. I intro- 
duce myself to you as the wife of James Hackett, whose 
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father and himself possess a vote, each of which are at the per- 
fect disposal of the former, as also that of his brother William, 
now, as on all former occasions, will go with the other two. 
I will only ask you in return of the influence which I will 
successfully use in your behalf, a lend of ten pounds, and the 
reason I am obliged to have recourse to your generosity I 
shall quickly let you know. A few years ago, when I got 
married, my father promised myself privately twenty pounds, 
of which my husband knew nothing about, on strength of 
which promise 1 foolishly went in debt the sum which I now 
ask of you to lend me. Should you doubt me, I beg you to 
refer to Mr. Laffan, and I am confident he will give you a 
most respectable character of me ; or to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop, who knew me well at the time I was educating in the 
Ursuline Convent, Thurles, which he is the patron of. I 
could refer to several others, but as I wish to keep it a perfect 
secret, as it would expose me to the ridicule of several were 
they to know it, but 1 am confiding in a gentleman, and my 
trust is, I am sure, in safe keeping. 

“I remain, &c., 

“ Margaret Hackett, Cashel. 

“ Henry Munster, esq., Green, 

‘‘ Abbeyview, Cashel.” 

Is that your letter ? — Yes, sir. 

15253. Mr. Munster wishes to know was it true 
that you were in debt ever since your marriage un- 
known to your husband? — Not ever since, sir-. It 
was later than my marriage I got some of the things, 
but it was since my marriage I did incur the debt, sir. 

15254. Did you write a letter to Miss Ade at 
Christmas, to thank her for her goodness in getting 
you this money? — I did, sir, Christmas Eve, asking 
her in what way would she advise me to give it back, 
for I was told before the petition that Mr. Munster 
could take hold of me for asking money at all. I 
heard Pat Cunningham was reporting it about the 


street. I wanted to have no more about it. I wrote 
her the letter on Christmas Eve. 

15255. Did you ever see your husband, or William 
Hackett or their father signing any bills ? — Never, sir. 

15256. Was there any other lady in the room with 
Mr. Munster that evening except Miss Ade ? — There 
was, sir, another lady, but she went out before the 
conversation. 

15257. How many ladies were in the room ? — There 
were two, sir, but one went out. 

15258. Only two at any time? — I didn’t see, sir, 
only two. 

15259. Did you see Miss Sterne? — Yes, Miss 
Sterne was present when Miss Ade checked the money 
for me. 

15260. Was she present the first evening? — I don’t 
think it was Miss Sterne was present, but another 
small lady ; but I know, sir, Miss Sterne was present 
when she was paying the money, for Miss Ade had 
only a five-pound note in her pocket, and it was Miss 
Sterne gave her the gold. 

15261. Was she present when you were talking 
with Mr. Munster ? — I couldn’t swear was she present 
during the conversation, but I’m sure she was present 
when I went into the room. I couldn’t swear was 
she there during the whole conversation. 

15262. Or during any part of it ? — I couldn’t swear, 
sir, and I think, to my belief, she went out. I re- 
marked there was a small little dog standing by her side, 
the other young lady beside Miss Ade. 

15263. Mr. Munster. — I should like to ask if she 
recognises the young lady ? — [witness looks at the ladies 
in the gallery]. I do not see her there, sir ; I know 
them all, sir ; I think I know the whole of them, but I 
don’t think I remark that young lady, sir. 


William Hackett recalled at the request of 5 

15264. Who was present when the bill for £75 was 
signed ? — There was James when I signed the note — 
bill, or note, or whatever it was — there was himself 
and me and Looby. 

15265. Is that Maurice Looby ? — Yes, sir. 

15266. No one else?— No, sir. 


r. Munster ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

15267. In whose house was it signed? — In James’ 
house, sir. 

15268. And you say there was none besides ? — No 
one but the three. 

15269. Was it a three months’ bill, or what date 
was it? — I couldn’t tell, sir ; I didn’t read it, nor he 
didn’t read it for me. 


James Cody sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


15270. You voted for Mr. O’Beirne at the last elec- 
tion ? — I did, sir. 

15271. How did you vote at the election of ’65 ? — 
For Mr. O’Beime, sir. 

15272. For whom did you vote in ’59 ? — Fifty-nine? 
I believe Mr. Hemphill was up at the time ; I voted 
twice for Mr. Hemphill, once for Mr. O’Beirne, and 
twice for Mr. O’Beirne. 

15273. You were a very active supporter of Mr. 
O’Beirne, I believe ? — Well, I canvassed for him. 

15274. Do you know Pat Brien of William-street ? 
-Ido. 

15275. Did you canvass him ? — I did. 

15276. Did anybody else canvass him for Mr. 
O’Beime ? — I don’t know, sir. 

15277. Did Captain Graham canvass him? — I don’t 
know ; I wasn’t present. 

15278. Did he get any consideration for his vote? — 
I couldn’t tell you ; I don’t know anyone that got a 
consideration. 

15279. You did not hear he was promised? — I 
heard a great many rumours, but did not see it or 
know it. 

15280. Did you hear there was any promise with 
reference to that particular man ? — I do not, sir. 

15281. Do you know James Kennedy, a voter? — I 
do, sir. 

15282. You canvassed him, too ? — Well, I spoke to 
him on an occasion. 

15283. Do you know whether he was promised any- 
thing? — I don’t know, sir. 


15284. Or whether he got anything? — I don’t 
think he did ; at least he told me he didn’t. 

15285. Do you know anything about Patrick 
Maher, Main-street ? — I do, sir. 

15286. Do you know whether he got anything? — I 
don’t think he did, sir. 

15287. Or that he was promised anything? — I don’t 
know. 

15288. Were you engaged as agent for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — I was in ’65. 

15289. But not this time ? — No. 

15290. Did you receive any consideration or promise 
for your vote ? — No. 

15291. What did you get for your vote in ’65? — 
Twenty pounds from Mr. Johnson before he went 
away. 

15292. Was that all you got in ’65 ? — It was, sir. 

. 15293. When were you paid it ? — I got it from Mr. 
Johnson before he went away; I never made any 
agreement with him ; he sent me that and I kept it. 

15294. Were you promised more than the £20 ? 
— I didn’t make any agreement with him at all. 

15295. Was there a balance due to you? — No; I 
didn’t make any agreement at all. 

15296. Did you know of any money being paid in 
’65 ? — No, six-, I didn’t, because I never went near 
them. I cannot swear on my oath that I knew of any 
man to get a shilling. 

15297. Did you know of any promises being made ? 
— I didn’t ; I didn’t meddle ; Mr. J ohnson had all the 
arrangements. 


Sixteenth 

Day. 

October 21. 

Margaret 

Hackett 


William 

Hackett. 


James Cody. 
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Mr. John 
White. 


15298. What did you do for the £20 ? — I was can- 
vassing about the Commons everywhere. 

15299. Did you make any promise for the purpose 
of influencing any voter 1— No, sir. . 

15300. Were you asked to become, an agent for Mr. 
Munster in ’68 1 — I was spoken to by Mr. Laffan, the 
attorney. He met me and told me there was a certain 
gentleman coming to town ; I told him I wouldn’t vote 
for any person besides Mr. O’Beirne, because Ilikedhim 
in the House of Commons at the time he was there. 

15301. Did the negotiation go on further than that 1 
— No. 

15302. Were you confined to your , room at the 
time of the election ? — -I was at one time, sir, for a 
while. 


15303. Wei-e you ill when you were canvassed ? . 

Well, I don’t think I was, six-. 

15304. Do you x-emember any persons coming to 
canvass you when you were in bed ? — I think I do, 

15305. Do you remember who they were ? — I-forget 
now ; I couldn’t tell you ; I believe I was vex-y ill at 
the time. 

15306. Do you swear that you wex-e offered xxo in- 
ducement of any kind for your vote ? — Positively. 

15307. At this election ? — Positively. 

15308. Or any of your family ? — Or any of my 
family. 


Mx\ John White of John-street, swox-n ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


15309. How long have you been an elector of 
Cashel ? — I have had a house since ’36. 

15310. I px-esume yoxi had a vote at every election 
since? — Weil, I presume I had. 

15311. How did you vote at the election of 1859 ? 
— Was Mr. Cax-den up that year? for if he was I 
voted for him. 

15312. That was in 1859 ? — Well, I don’t know who 
was then. 

15313. For whom did you vote in 1857? — I don’t 
think I voted at all unless Mi-. Carden was. 

15314. He was a candidate only once? — Was it 
M‘Garrell? 

15315. That was in 1852?— Well, I don't think I 
voted in ’57. 

15316. Did you vote for M'Garrell when he was a 
candidate ? — I did. 

15317. For whom did you vote in 1865 ? — I didn’t 
vote at all in ’65. 

15318. Did you not vote for Mr. O’Beirne in 1865 ? 
— No, I never voted for Mi-. O’Beix-ne. 

15319. Were you canvassed at the last election? — 
I was, six-. 

14320. Did Mr. O’Beix-ne canvass you? — He sent 
me his addx-ess. 

15321. Are you certain that you did not vote at the 
election of 1865 ? — As well as I x-ecollect I did not. 
Who wex-e the members, and I can tell you ? 

15322. Mr. O’Beix-ne and Mr. Lanigan? — Well, I 
did not ; I did not vote then. 

15323. Who canvassed you on Mi-. O’Beime’s 
behalf in 1868, the last election? — I mex-ely got a 
cix-cular which announced his intention. 

15324. No person called on you? — No pex-son called 
for me that I recollect. 

15325. When wex-e you canvassed on Mx-. Munstex-’s 
behalf ? — I was canvassed in ’68. 

15326. What time before the election were you 
first canvassed ? — Well, I should say it was — oh, imme- 
diately on his coming here, I think. As well as I x-ecol- 
lect Mx\ Munster called in his carnage on my house. 

15327. What reply did you give? — I was not in, 
and gave him no x-eply. 

1532S. Then you were not canvassed? — I was not in. 

15329. When were you first canvassed by any 
person on Mi-. Mimstex-’s behalf? — He sent me but one 
circular that I saw or recollect ; I was not canvassed 
by anyone save getting that circular-. 

15330. Did not any of Mx-. Munstex-’s agents call on 
you ? — No. 

15331. Or wx-ite to you anything about the approach- 
ing election? — Never wrote to me. 

15332. Had you any conversation with people 
about the election ? — Oh, in a passing way I had. 

15333. Did you say that nothing would induce you 
to vote for Mx-. Munster? — I might have said so, I 
dare say it is, probable I did. 

15334. To whom did you say it? — I merely said 
that as I dissented in politics with all those who 
canvassed — that I did not think it was likely I would 
vote at all ; that nothing would induce me unless I 
changed my mind. 

15335. I take it that you expressed that opinion 


nxox-e than once ? — Probably I might have done it ten 
times. 

15336. Had you any conversation with Di\ Russell 
about the election? — Oh, in a passing way only. He 
might have said to me, “ White, who do you purpose 
voting for ?” but merely in a passing way. 

15337. And nothing further? — Nothing further 
whatever-. 

15338. How long before the election was the last of 
those conversations when you said that nothing would 
induce you to vote for Mr. Munster ? — I couldn’t say. 

15339. About how long? — I couldn’t say. 

15340. What induced you to change yoiu- mind?— 
I was induced by things I heard ; that he was possessed 
of a great deal of wealth, a very enterprising gentleman, 
and being connected with England I thought he mi<dit 
be the means of establishing manufactories in Cashel 
which would greatly benefit the town, and employ the 
youth. 

15341. But from the eax-liest pax-t of Mx-. Munster’s 
candidature his wealth was spoken of and all these 
charities ? — It was merely spoken of in a passing way ; 
but I wasn’t so well satisfied as to his being a wealthy 
man as I was after. 

15342. How were you satisfied that he was a wealthy 
man after ? — Having heard it fx-om different persons. 

15343. Did you not hear that at first?— I heard of 
his agents giving £500 to the Christian Brothers, 
and I heard of his munificent acts of charity to great 
numbers of the poor-. 

15344. Had the gift of £500 to the Christian 
Brothers a great effect in changing you ? — None what- 
ever, but it established the fact in my mind that he 
was a vex-y wealthy man. 

1 5345. Did you not hear befox-e he came to the town 
that there had been £5,000 lodged to his credit in the 
bank for the election ? — I did. 

15346. Was not that a substantial proof of his 
wealth?— Well it was. I didn’t hear it before he 
came to town ; I dax-e say I might have heard it sub- 
sequently. 

15347. At what period before the election did you 
make up your mind to vote for Mr. Munster ?— Well, 
I should think ten days or a fortnight before. 

15348. Now, Mr-. White, did you ever x-eceive any 
money for having voted at any election in Cashel ?— 
Never. 

15349. Never? — Never-. 

15350. Or were yoix promised money in any way ? 
— None was promised in any way whatever-. 

15351. Did Mx - . Munster announce his intention of 
establishing manufactures in Cashel? — Never, to my 
knowledge ; but I thought it was likely from his con- 
nexion with England that he would do so from his 
being a wealthy man ; it was merely a supposition of 
my own. 

15352. Had you heard that he had any connexion 
with any manufactures? — I heard of his being con- 
nected. extensively with some shoemaking establish- 
ment in England where there were several hundred 
persons employed, and that he dex-ived some very con- 
siderable income from it. 

Mr. Munster. — These things go through the press 
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to the whole world. I should like to give the most White. It is wholly opposed to fact— about the Sixteenth 

emphatic contradiction to everything said by Mr. shoemaking and revenue, and all the rest of it. Day. 

October 21. 


Thomas Connors of Canopy-street 

15353. You voted for Mr. Munster at the last 
election £ — Yes, sir. 

15354. Who canvassed you ? — Mr. Laffan, sir. 

15355. Which Mr. Laffan ? — Mr. Michael Laffan, 
sir. 

15356. How long before the election was it? — It 
was about a week or a fortnight, sir. 

15357. Did you promise him to vote for Mr. 
Munster ? — I did, sir. 

15358. Had you ever any conversation with Mr. 
Pat Laffan about the election ? — No. 

15359. Or with Patrick Cunningham? — No, sir, 
not the least. 

15360. Do you remember going to Mi’. Patrick 
Laffan to his house after the election was over ? — I do, 

15361. What did you say to him ? — I said nothing 
at all to him, sir, only I went up there, and there 
was people going in and out ; I said nothing at all 
to him about money or any thing, only he said he 
would bear me in mind, sir. 

15362. Did you ask him to bear you in mind? — 
I didn’t sir. 

15363. Whattook you upthere? — I wentup there, sir. 

15364. Did you hear there was anything going ? — 
I did, sir. 

15365. And you thought you ought to get a share 
as well as anybody else ? — Yes, sir. 

15366. And you went to Mr. Patrick Laffan for 
fear he would forget you ? — Yes, sir. 

15367. Did he tell you he would bear you in mind ? 
— Yes, sir. 

15368. How much did you expect? — I never ex- 
pected a farthing as I never made an agreement nor 
never spoke to him about money from the time I 
gave my vote up to this day. 

15369. But you expected your share of what was 
going? — I did, sir. 

15370. What was your share ? — I didn’t make any 
inquiry about it. 

15371. Did you not hear people were getting £30 
or £35 ? — I did, sir. 

15372. Was that what you expected ? — I wouldn’t 
take it before the election, whatever I would get. 

15373. Did you think you would be put to your 
oath at the election if you got anything? — I did,, six’, 
and that is the reason I wouldn’t take it, whatever I 
would get. 

15374. When you went up to Mr. Patrick Laffan 
that he should not forget you, did you not expect you 
would get as much as anybody else ? — I didn’t, sir, 
expect anything. How could I expect it ? He said 
he would bear me in mind. 

15375. Did you not hear it was going? — I heard it 
was going. 

15376. And you expected as much as anybody else? 
— Not for my vote, sir ; I never expected anything 
for my vote. 

15377. What else did you expect it for? — My son 
was employed by Mr. Patrick Laffan, sir. 

15378. What is your son’s name? — Patrick Con- 


sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 

15379. How was he employed by him? — He em- 
ployed him to go to Goold’s Cross one evening. 

15380. How often did he go? — He didn’t go at all, 
because it was by night Mr. Munster came in. 

15381. That was the work he did — that he was will- 
ing to go if wanted, but he did not go? — Yes, sir. 

15382. Did he put in any claim ? — He did, sir. 

15383. For how much did he put in the claim? — 
For ten pounds, sir. 

15384. Is that all? — That’s all, sir, and Mr. Patrick 
Laffan gave him three pounds the first day he engaged 
him to go out against him to Goold’s Cross. 

15385. Mr. Patrick Laffan gave it to him? — Yes, 

15386. When did he give it?— A week or a fort- 
night before the election — before Mr. Munster came to 
town at all. 

15387. That was for the day he did not go? — He 
didn’t go, because it was by night Mr. Munster came, sir. 

15388. He sent in a claim for ten pounds ? — Yes, sir. 

15389. If thirty or thirty-five pounds was going 
that would be your share ? — I didn’t want to put in 
anything for my vote ; whatever I would get for my 
own vote I wouldn’t take it. 

15390. You would not have taken it before the 
election ? — No, sir. 

15391. But after the election you would ? — If it was 
going the way I would take it as well as everyone else ; 
but I wouldn’t before the election. 

15392. You thought you would' be put to your oath 
at the election? — I did, sir. 

15393. Did you vote in 1865? — No; I had ne’er a 
vote before until then, sir. 

15394. Were you canvassed by Mr. O’Beime at all ? 

15395. Who canvassed you for Mr. O’Beime? — I 
was within and Mr. O’Beime came ; I was within, but 
I turned aside, for I was canvassed by Mr. Laffan for 
Mr. Munster. 

15396. And were you never canvassed by anybody 
for Mr. O’Beime? — No; I Was never canvassed for 
anyone, only I pledged myself the first day to Mr. 
Laffan for Mr. Munster, and I stated so; I never 
went inside, or near any of them until the day I went 
up to Mr. Michael Laffan. 

15397. Did anybody tell you you would be as well 
treated as the others after the election? — No, sir ; 
there wasn’t a word about it. 

15398. Did anybody tell you Mr. Munster was a 
generous man, and to leave it to him and his agents 
until after the election ? — No, sir, no. 

15399. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You voted for Mr. Mun- 
ster ? — I did, sir. 

15400. After the election if you heard that there 
was money going on Mr. O’Beirne’s side, you would 
not think of going there to get your share of it ? — No, 
I wouldn’t, sir. For what should I go there ? 

15401. But you did go when you heard there was 
money going on Mr. Munster’s side ? — Yes, sir. 

15402. If you had voted for Mr. O’Beirne you would 
go to him if you heard there was money going on his 
side? — Yes, I would, sir. 


Daniel Moloney of the Commons, 
15403. Dan, how long have you been an elector of 
Cashel ?— I think since 1857. 

15404. Did you vote in 1857 ? — I did, sir. 

15405. For whom did you vote? — Sir Timothy 
O’Brien, sir. 

15406. For whom did you vote in 1859? — John 
Lanigan. 

15407. For whom in 1865 ? — Mr. O’Beime, sir. 


sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 

15408. And in 1868?— Mr. O’Beirne, sir, also. 

15409. Did you get anytliing on account of your 
vote in 1865 ? — No, sir. 

15410. Did you pass a bill ? — No, sir. 

15411. Did you not signabill? — I didn’t sign a bill, 
nor see a bill. 

15412. Was any money promised to you on account 
of your vote? — No, sir. 


Daniel 

Molumy. 
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15413. Hoxv came you to vote for Mr. O’Beirne in 
1865, instead of the man you voted for in 1859 1 — Be- 
cause some of my neighbours wanted some request 
from Mr. Lanigan, and they told him, and he said he 
didn’t lie under any compliment to any man of the 
Commons. 

15414. You were offended at that? — I was, sir. 

15415. Were you canvassed by Mr. Lanigan in 
1865 ? — No, sir ; he never asked me for my vote. 

15416. Were you canvassed by Mr. O’Beirne? — I 
was, sir. 

15417. Did you promise him at once? — To Mr. 
O’Beirne, sir? 

15418. Yes?— I did, sir. 

15419. Were you offered any money, or promised it 
at any election in Cashel ? — I was, sir. 

15420. When? — In 1857, sir, and in 1868. 

15421. Who offered you the money in 1868? — Mr. 
Sullivan, sir, Michael Sullivan. 

15422. Where does he live ? — He lives in the cor- 
ner of the Main-street. 

15423. Mxv O’Sullivan, you say? — Ye§, sir; Michael 
O’Sullivan. 

15424. When did he offer you money? — Well, I 
couldn’t exactly say; but a few days before the 
election. I think it was the Saturday before the 
election. 

15425. Did he come to you, or did you go to him ? 
— He came to me. I was talking on Saturday to Pat 
Halloran, and Sullivan said he was glad Halloran was 
retained, that he was prevented from voting. He 
wanted me to his place. He told me — he asked me. 

15426. Did you go to his place ? — I did, sir. He 
asked me what amount of money would please me, 
and I said £70. He asked me, “Do you think it 
is a gold leg is under Mr. Munster entirely ?” says he. 
“ I don’t care a damn what leg is under him if I get 
the money,” says I. “ That amount of money is too 
much," says he ; “I don’t think you can get it ; but 
call to me at six o’clock this evening, and I’ll settle 
you down.” 

15427. Did you go back to him ? — No, I didn’t, sir. 

15428. Why did you not go back? — Well, if I 
got £500 I wouldn’t vote for him. 

15429. Why did you ask £70? — I wanted to get 
out of the man, because I didn’t know what he wanted 
me in for. 

15430. Why did you not tell him you would have 
no conversation with him on such a subject ? — I didn’t 
want to fall out with the man. I would have taken 
nothing. 

15431. Did he give you a treat? — I couldn’t tell 
you that. 

15432. Did any other person promise you money 
at the last election ? — ' Well, Michael Cahill, and a 
butcher in Friar-street, I think, Neddy Duggan, and 
one Butler — I don’t know is he a butcher or dealing- 
man — John Butler. 

15433. What did they offer you? — I don’t remem- 
ber, because I took no notice of what they said ; only 
I think they said, “You passed a note in ’65 to 
Mr. O’Beirne, and if there was a certain thing laid 
down, and if Mr. O’Beirne sued for that note you 
will be saved, and you will get £25 with that.” I 
listened to the talk, because I was more in dread of 
them than anything else, and I should please the people. 

15434. What did you say when they spoke of the 
note of 1865 ? — I said that would do, that it was very 
good. 

15435. Did you pass a note? — : I didn’t pass a note, 
but they said I passed a note to Mr. O’Beime. 


15436. And you agreed with them ? — I did, sir. 

15437. Were any promises of money made to you 
on Mr. O’Beirne’s side at the last election ? — Never ; 
never one single shilling ; I never received at any 
election, and I voted four times. 

15438. Did you ever receive anything in considera- 
tion of your vote? — Never. 

15439. Though it was not at election time, did 
you ? — At any time I never got a shilling for a vote. 

15440. Did you ever get money at any time on 
account of having voted ? — Never. 

15441. Before. or after the election, did you? — 
After or before it. 

15442. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Y ou said if you got 
£500 you would not vote for him? — I solemnly 
swear it. 

15443. If you got £1,000 ? — I wouldn’t, nor all he 
could bring here to Cashel. 

15444. You would not take it? — No. 

15445. Even if you voted for him ? — If I voted for 

15446. If Mr. O’Beirne was as rich as Mr. Munster, 
and if he offered you £500 after voting for him, would 
you take it ? — From Mr. O’Beirne ? 

15447. Yes ? — I would so. 

15448. I expected to find a ne plus ultra of purity in 
you. Did you ever ask anyone how much they would 
give the Commoners ? — Never ; I didn’t put' one foot 
before the other to go to anyone. 

15449. Do you know Mr. Laffan? — Mr. Laffan? 

15450. Do you know Mr. Laffan? — I have a slight 
knowledge of him. 

15451. Turn round. Is that he there? — 'Tis, sir 
[pointing to Mr. Patrick Laffan]. I knew him and 
his brother. 

15452. You are Daniel Moloney, living in the 
Commons? — I am, sir. 

15453. Did you ever go to Mr. Laffan to ask him 
what he would give the Commoners ? — Never. 

15454. Did you ever go to him to talk about the 
election at all ? — Never. 

15455. I withdraw the word “go.” Did you ever 
talk to him about the election ? — I talked to no man ; 
I never spoke a word to him, by himself, to the 
gentleman ; I forget it now. We were going out the 
road that very Saturday that Sullivan offered me the 
money. He met, he met me on the road with some 
gentleman and Mat Dwyer, the weaver, and they 
never spoke of money to me, nor I to them ; but he 
said, “ I suppose you’ll stand to your word, and vote 
for us ?” “ I don’t know what I’ll do,” says I. 

15456. Where did you give your word to vote for 
him ? — I never gave my word to vote for him. 

15457. Then that was all a story upon his part ? — 
He said he would think he had a good promise of me. 

15458. Why would you not take £500 and vote for 
Mr. Munster ? — I wouldn’t do it. 

15459. Why would you not do it? — I consider my 
vote is not my own, but that it belongs to the whole 
country, and that I had a tried man and that there 
could be no fault found with him. 

15460. Still you would have taken the money from 
Mr. O’Beirne ? — For my vote. 

15461. Yes? — No, I wouldn’t. 

15462. Did you tell me that if Mr. O’Beirne gave 
you money you would take it? — I told your worship 
that if he was a rich man and gave me money after- 
wards, I would take it, but not for my vote. 

15463. For what else?— If he was in Parliament 
now, and sent it as a compliment to me, I would take it. 


Mr. Fatiick 
LafTan. 


Mr. Patrick Laffan recalled ; 

15464. Is this the man whose name you mentioned 
with Neill the other day? — No, it is not, sir. 

15465. What other name was it ? — I said I thought 
it was one of the Neills or Kennedys. 

15466. You mentioned Daniel Moloney? — I don’t 
think I did, sir, but I remember the circumstance of 
meeting him. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

15467 . What took place ? — I and Captain Byrne and 
Mat Dwyer were on a car, and this man passed down, 
and we stopped the car and went to speak to him. 
We merely said we hoped he would be with us. 
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Daniel Moloney's examination 

15468. Moloney, do you believe that any man got 
money from Mr. O’Beirne in 1868 ? — I don’t know 
anything about any man but myself. 

15469. That is not an answer. Do you believe that 
any man got money from Mr. O’Beirne in 1868 on the 
Commons ? — I believe they didn’t ; I never heard. 

15470. You believe they did not? — Yes, sir. 

15471. Do you believe they got any in 1865 ? — 
Well, I think some of them were in confidence so far. 

15472. Do you believe they got money in 1865 ? — 

I believe they didn’t, sir. 


resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

15473. But I do not believe you? — Some of them 
passed notes for it with Mr. Johnson ; I don’t know 
who. I had recourse with one, and he told me he 
never got anything. 

15474. Do you say you do not believe that any 
money was paid for votes on the Commons in 1865 1— 
Sure I know they were summoned to Dublin. Some 
of them said they passed notes for it. 


Patrick Brien sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


15475. Did you vote at the last election ? — Yes, sir. 

15476. For whom? — For Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

15477. Had you a vote before the last election? — 
No, your worship. 

15478. Who canvassed you on behalf of Mr. 
O’Beime ? — Mr. O’Beirne himself, and Mr. Cody, and 
Mr. Michael Hanley. I was working, your worship, 
at the same time. 

15479. What is your business ? — A carpenter, your 
worship. 

15480. Were you made any promise of any rnoney 
or value of any kind at the last election ? — No, sir. 

15481. You got no promise of money at all ?• — No, 
your worship. 

15482. You knew that money was being given to 
voters at the last election ? — I couldn’t exactly say. 

15483. I do not mean to say that you saw it, but 
you know as well as that you have a head on your 
shoulders that it was being given. Did any person 
call upon you from Mr. Munster’s side ? — Of course 
they did. 

15484. Did Mr. Laffan call on you ? — Yes, because 
I was working for Mr. Munster at the same time, doing 
carpenter’s work at his telegraph office. 

15485. Was there anything said about what you 
would get if you voted for Mr. Munster ? — Nothing, 

15486. I want to know why you voted for Mr. 
O’Beirne? — Because I considered he was a proper 
person for the country. 

15487. And no inducement of any kind was held 
out to you ? — From who ? 


15488. From Mr. O’Beirne ? — Not the least, sir. 

15489. Was there to anyone for you ? — No. 

15490. Or to any of the family? — No, not that I 
was aware of. 

15491. Were you offered by Mr. Laffan any induce- 
ment to vote for Mr. Munster? — No ; Mr. Lagan sent 
for me before the election, and asked me what did I 
intend to do. I said I was under a compliment to no 
man ; that I had my hands to work, and could be in- 
fluenced by no person, and could do what I liked, and 
on that account he didn’t persevere any farther. 

15492. Was your mind made up at the time ! — 
Yes, sir. 

15493. When did you make up your mind to vote 
for Mr. O’Beirne ? — For who, sir ? 

15494. For Mr. O’Beirne? — Yes. 

15495. Were you working at the telegraph poles ? — 
Not the poles, but the telegraph office. 

15496. How long were you working there ? — About 
six weeks. 

15497. And receiving Mr. Munster’s money for 
your work ? — Yes. 

15498. And that did not induee:you at all to vote 
for Mr. Munster? — No, because the reason why, I 
didn’t care about who might employ me. If the 
man didn’t want me he needn’t employ me. 

15499. Who canvassed you for Mr. O’Beime ? — Mr. 
O’Beirne, Mr. Cody, and Mr. Michael Hanley, and I 
working in my own workshop. 

15500. And they never made any sort of offer to 
you ? — Not the slightest of any kind. 

15501. .Or to any of your family? — No. 


William Cullen was called but did not appear. 


Jeremiah Neill sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


15502. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
—Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

15503. For whom did you vote in 1865 ! — Mr. 
O’Beime, sir. 

15504. Did you pass a note in 1865 ? — No, sir. 

15505. Did you get any money at the election of 
1865? — Never, sir ; never; nor never asked it. 

15506. Did you get any monev at the last election ? 
—No, sir. 

15507. Do you remember talking to Mi - . Laffan in 
Corcoran’s hotel ? — I do, sir ; I was brought up by 
Michael Cahill the evening* before the polling, up 
there, sir. 

15508. Do you remember telling him that you and 
a lot of the other men would vote for £100 a head for 
Mr. Munster l — I didn’t, sir - , nor speak a word at all 
for he told me to be off. 

15509. Who was with you? — A nephew of mine. 

15510. What is his name ? — William Neill. 

15511. Is he a voter? — He is, sir. 

15512. Did you hear him saying that a number of 
the Commoners would vote for Mr. O’Beirne for £100 a 
head ? — He told me after that that was what he talked. 

C 


15513. Did you hear him saying that to Mr. Laffan ? 
— No, I didn’t, six- ; I didn’t hear him say a word to 
Mr. Laffan, because I was put out. 

15514. Were you in any room at that conversation ? 
— No, sir. 

15515. Where did you stay ? — I went down street 
at once, because I wasn’t determined to go with them 
at any amount nor in any way ; I was pledged to Mr. 
O’Beirne, and I wouldn’t change my mind. 

15516. You say that William Neill told you after- 
wards that he said this to Mr. Laffan. What did you 
say then ? — I said nothing at all, sir ; but he told me 
that Mr. Laffan asked him what money would please 
him, and that he told him that. 

15517. What did you say then? — Nothing, sir. 

15518. Were you present at a conversation with Mr. 
O’Beirne at Dan Foley’s ? — Yes, sir. 

15519. Do you remember any talk there about the 
old figure ? — No, sir, but he asked us were any of us 
retained by Mr. Laffan, and to know who was to 
support him there. 

15520. Did he say anything about would the old 
figure do ? — -He didn’t, sir. 

2 K 


SlXTf.KXTII 

Day. 

October 2 ! . 

Daniel 

Moloney. 


Patrick 


Jeremiah 

Neill. 
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Sixteenth 

Dat. 

October 21. 

Jeremiah 

Neill. 


15521. Did anybody say it L-H. didn't hear it to my 
knowledge. 

15522. Have you got a son WI have, sir. 

15523. Did you ever hear he went to Mr. Michael 
Laffan and told him that if he gave him .£100 he would 
tell how many men you would get on the Commons ? — 
I didn’t, sir. 

15524. Did you never hear that said ? — I never did, 
sir, nor never knew a word from himself that he got 
a retainer from Mr. Laffan. He got money, sir, for 
being an agent to him. 

15525. Who did?— My son, sir. 

15526. What is your son’s name ? — William, sir. 

15527. Sure he is not a voter ? — No, sir. 

15528. How much did he get? — I heard he got £10, 
or £10 10s. ; I’m not sure which. 

15529. Do you know has he a claim in for services? 
— He did, sir. 

15530. For how much? — I don’t know, sir; but I 
knew he went to Tipperary. 

15531. Did he process Mr. Munster? — He did, sir. 

15532. Mr. Molloy. — H ave you a son David? — 
Me, sir ? 

15533. Yes? — I have not, sir; I have a nephew 
David. 

15534. Does he live with you? — He lives the next 
house to me, sir. 

1 5535. Mr. Griffin. — What became of that process? 
— I know it was the first trial that took place ; my 
son came away home and didn’t mind it, and my 
nephew got a decree — I don’t know what amount. 

15536. Your son was dismissed ? — Yes. 


15537. Did he get £10?— Well, I don’t know 
indeed. 

15538. Do you swear that you got no money, or 
promise or inducement of any kind for your vote at 
the last election ? — I never did, sir. 

15539. Or since? — Nor since, sir. 

15540. Do you know Mr. O’Beime’s man, Henry? 
— No, sir, I don’t. 

15541. Had you a conversation with Captain 
Graham about the election ? — I never in my life spoke 
a word to Captain Graham, sir ; and Mr. White I am 
told, spoke of my name here, and I never in my life 
spoke to that man before or after any election. 

(Mr. John Dams White . — This is not the man.) 

15542. Mr. Waters, q.c. — What was your son 
doing for Mr. Munster that he got £ 1 0 ? — He went can- 
vassing with more men. 

15543. Did he canvass you? — He did, sir ; he asked 
me to go up to Pat Jlackett. 

15544. It is a wonder you would not vote for the 
candidate your son was canvassing for ? — I wouldn’t 
sell my country, sir, for all the money Mr. Munster 
brought to Cashel. There is not an election took 
place from the first time Sir Timothy O’Brien was 
returned but I had a vote and I never asked a penny 
from any man. 

15545. You never asked it? — I never asked it, nor 
got it. 

15546. Mr. Griffin. — If Mr. O’Beirne sent you 
£50 now as a compliment would you take it? — I 
would, sir ; any man that would give it as a compli- 
ment, but to ask it I never did in my life. 


William 

Neill. 


William Neill sworn : examined bv Mr. Griffin. 


15547. Are you a voter? — Yes, sir. 

15548. What relation are you of the old man that 
was examined? — He is an uncle of mine, sir. 

15549. It was you he said was with him at Cor- 
coran’s ? — It was, sir. 

15550. You had a conversation with Mr. Laffan 
there? — I had, sir. 

15551. You told him a number of the Commoners 
would vote for Mr. Munster for £100 each? — Yes, 
sir, I made that figure to him. 

15552. For whom were you speaking beyond 
yourself? — He asked me were all the Attykett people 
unpledged and I told him they were in Hill’s Lot — 
at some of Hill’s Lot. 

15553. What men did you mention in Attykett ? — 
I made no mention of any names. 

15554. But you had the names of men in your mind 
at the time ? — Yes, the people of the townland. 

15555. You told him they were not pledged? — I 
knew they were. 

15556. Then you were telling an untruth ? — I was, 

15557. Why did you do that? — -Because they 
brought me in against my will, and I wanted to get 
out as well as I could. 

15558. Who brought you in ? — Mickey Cahill, the 
butcher ; he was drunk, sir. 

15559. Why did you go in ? — He forced me in and 
caught me by the clothes ; I wanted to get out as easy 
as I could. 

15560. Did you get any list yourself ? — Not at the 
time, but another day, before that, sir, about the 4th 
November. 

15561. Did he give you a retainer? — He got it out 
to send me and I refused to take it. 

15562. Was this a five-guinea retainer? — Yes, sir. 

15563. Why would you not take it? — Because I 
wasn’t inclined to support him, sir. 

15564. What did you mean by saying that £100 
would be the figure ? — I wanted to get out of it and I 
expected they wouldn’t give that amount. 

15565.; If he took £25 and put it into your hand 
what would you say to him? — When I wasn’t intended 
to vote for him for any amount of money I wouldn’t 
take it. 


15566. What sum would make you vote for him ? — 
I wasn’t inclined to take any sum ; there was money 
proffered to me several times. 

15567. Mr. Waters, q.c. — By whom? — -By Patrick 
Hackett, sir. 

15568. And who else? — And the retainer, sir, that 
was proffered me. 

15569. Mr. Griffin. — What did Pat Hackett offer 
you ? — Thirty-five pounds, sir. 

15570. What did you say? — I declined it alto- 
gether. 

15571. Was there anything offered you on the part 
of Mi\ O’Beirne? — No, sir, I never asked a shilling. 

15572. Did you get any promise? — No, sir ; never. 

15573. Do you know Henry Raven, Mr. O’Beirne’s 
valet ? — No, sir ; nor had no conversation with him. 

15574. Had you any talk with Captain Graham? 
— Never, sir, not a single word. 

15575. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I want to know why you 
refused the money that was offered to you — we know 
that people on the Commons took money ? — Yes, sir. 

15576. Why did you refuse the money? — Because 
I was inclined not to support him, sir. 

15577. Now, that is not enough. The two men 
were equal to you? — They were not, sir; when I see 
Mr. O’Beirne was a tried man, and I see nothing 
against him, I was inclined to support him. 

15578. And you would not take £35 ? — No ; I re- 
fused it from Mr. Hackett, sir. 

15579. How much would you take from Mr. 
Hackett? — I made no mention of any amount. 

15580. I did not ask you that. How much would 
you take ? — I wouldn’t take anything from him. 

15581. Would any sum induce you to vote for Mr. 
Munster ? — I wouldn’t vote for him at all. 

15582. How much money would you take to in- 
duce you to vote for him ? Would you have taken any 
sum at all ? Would any sum induce you to vote for 
Mr. Munster 7 — I don’t know, sir; I don’t think it 
would, sir; I wasn’t inclined to support him at any 
time. 

15583. How did those people come to offer you 
money ? — There’s not a day I would come to town, but 
I would be handled by some of the party, and brought 
to this man, sir. 
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15584. Did you ever get money before at on'after I never.knew any monoyd;key.gob-nntil theiime of the s ixtbkkth 
any 1 election? — I- never, sir*- got a shilling; T never, petition I heard of these bills. ... ...... _ dav. 

voted before this time. 15590.- • If anyone from the Gommons came up and October 21 . 

15585- v Did you expect to get any money after voting said he-never heard of money being ^given-to any man 

for Mr. O’Beirne if he succeeded ? — No, sir, I didn’t, there would you believe him 'f — I wouldn’t, sir. William 

unless it was his own goodness to give it I never did, sir. 15591. Nor I either. ... 01 " 

15586. -Do you believe that the voters of the Com- 15592. Mr. Molloy.— Did Michael O’Sullivan can- 

mons got money for voting at any time ? — I do, sir. vass you at the last election ? — No, sir ; I don’t think 
15587. When? — In ’65. he did. I was often in his house. 

15588. Did they in 1868? — I don’t know of any 15593. Who else besides Pat Hackett offered you 
money they got in ’68. money ?— -I think Michael Cahill, the butcher ; no other 

15589. How much do you believe they got in ’65 ? — one, sir. 


David NeiU sworn ; examined by Mr. Geiffin. 


David Neill- 


15594. Are you a voter ?- — No, sir. 

15595. Were you engaged for anybody at the last 
election ? — I was, sir. 

15596. For whom were you engaged? — I was re- 
tained by Mr. Michael Laffan, sir. 

15597. That was for Mr. Munster? — Yes, sir. 

15598. What did you get? — I got five guineas the 
day I was retained. 

15599. What were you promised? — I wasn’t pro- 
mised any sum, but I was told I would be well paid 
afterwards. 

15600. What, did lie tell you, to do? — To keep the 
men of the Commons — to try and keep them un- 
pledged as long as I could, sir. 

15601. When did he give you the retainer? — I be- 
lieve the 9 th November, sir. 

15602. What relation are you to the last two wit- 
nesses ? — Brother to the last witness, and nephew to the 
other man. 

15603. When he was offering you the retainer, did 
he say anything about your having a brother and uncle 
voters ? — I don’t think he did, sir. 

15604. Did you give him to understand that you 
could influence their votes in any way ? — I didn’t, sir. 

15605. Whom did you canvass for Mr. Munster? — 
I didn’t canvass anyone at that time, sir ; he only told 
me to tell them not to pledge themselves to anyone for 
some time. 

15606. Was that before Mr. Munster came ? — No, 
but after it, sir. 

15607. Would it not be shorter to ask them to 
pledge themselves for Mr. Munster? — That is what he 
told me to do, sir. 

15608. Do you know of any man in the Commons 
getting money ? — No, sir. 

15609. Were you living there in 1865; I was, sir, 
all my life. 

15610. Did you hear of any parties getting money 
in 1865 ? — I did not, sir. 

15611. Did you hear of any parties passing notes? 
— No, sir ; any more than the time the petition was tried 
I heard of notes. 

15612. Did you never hear of those notes until then ? 
—No, sir. 

15613. Mr. Molloy. — When you were employed, 
and got the retainer, was there anything else said about 
what you were to get for your services ? — There was 
not, sir ; but I was told I would be well paid. 

15614. Were you told to look after the voters at the 
Commons ? — I was, sir, afterwards. 

15615. What were you told? — I got a letter about 
the 17th to come in to Mr. Hackett. 

15616. Have you that letter ? — No, sir; it was kept 
for the purpose of sending it to all the people. 

15617. Wliat were you told to tell the Commoners 
about the election ? — To tell them they would get £40 
— to send them to Pat Hackett. 

15618. At Mrs. Dolan’s? — Yes, sir. 

15619. And that they would get £40? — Yes, sir. 

15620. How many Commoners did you tell that to ? 
—Four or five. 

15621. What are their names.?— rTwo Kennedys and 
Tom Walsh, and Pat Halloran, and my brother. 
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15622. Wliat did. they say? — They told me that 
they would go to him, sir. 

15623. That they would go for the £40 ? — No, but 
they would go to see Pat Hackett, sir. 

15624. Were they glad to hear they would get £40 ? 
— I couldn’t say whether they were glad or not, sir. 

15625. Did any of them say that that was more 
than was going the last time %—. No, I didn’t hear them 
saying that, sir. 

15626. Did you tell them go to Hackett ? — I did, sir. 

15627. You had a process at the sessions ? — I had, 

15628. How much did you process for? — Forty 
pounds, sir.,! 

15629. How much did you recover ? — I think ’tis £5. 

15630. That is, in addition to the five guineas 
before ? — Yes, sir. 

15631. Before you processed did you apply for pay- 
ment ? — I did, sir. 

15632. To whom did you apply ? — To Mr. Michael 
Laffan, sir. 

15633. What did he say ? — He told me I would get 
my money ; but he couldn’t tell me how much, or when 
I would get it. 

15634. Did you apply more than once ? — I did, sir. 

15635. What answer did he give you the second 
time, or did he give you the same answer each time ? 
— I think he did, sir. 

15636. Then you would not leave it to Mr. Laffan? 
— He told me at one time he had nothing himself to 
do with it ; that he was paying no money ; that it was 
Mr. Biggin was paying, money. 

15637. Did you go to Mr. Biggin? — No, sir; but I 
applied to Mr. Richardson after the election. 

15638. What did Mr. Richardson say? — He told 
me that he would pay no bills until after the election. 

15639. Did he say petition or election? — No, six - . 

15640. Did you apply to Mr. Munster? — No, sir. 

15641. Why did you not apply to Mr. Munster ? — 
I was going in one night and I heard Mr. Biggin or Mr. 
Richardson was there ; I wasn’t sure which. I went 
to the yard, and then over the place ; and a man in 
the yard told me to leave the yard. He told me if 
I didn’t leave the yard he’d make me do it quick, sir. 

15642. You never had an opportunity of applying 
to Mr. Munster himself? — No, sir. I got £2 altoge- 
ther along with what I told you, sir. 

15643. Two pounds ? — Yes, sir. 

15644. From whom did you get the £2 ? — Mr. 
Michael Laffan, sir. 

15645. When? — On the evening of the nomination. 

15646. Did you ask for it ? — I did, sir. 

15647. How much did you ask for on the eve of the 
nomination ? — I’ll tell you, sir. After the evening of 
the nomination they were there. He told me to go 
see people and send them where he told me. 

15648. Was that Mr. Michael Laffan? — Yes, sir. 
He told me. to see the people and send them in. “ I 
want some money, sir,” says I. “ Are you afraid,” says 
he, “ you won’t be paid.?”. “I’m not,” says I, “but 
I’d like to have some money, sir.” So he called me 
aside and gave, me a pound, I said that wpufd’nt go 
here or there, and he gave me another. 

2 R 2 
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sixteenth 15649. You wanted the money to give them a treat ? 
Dat. — Yes, sir. 

October 21 . 15650. Do you know of any person getting money 

. — at the last election? — I didn’t hear, sir. I heard John 

David Neill. Moloney and Michael Hally got it, sir. 

15651. Mr. Griffin. — Was it into Corcoran’s he 
told you send the people? — ’Twas on the last day, 
sir. 


15652. On the evening of the nomination? — I be- 
lieve no, sir ; but it was, I believe, the evening before 
the election I sent them into Corcoran’s. 

15653. The evening before the polling day? — Yes, 
sir, I think. 

15654. Did you send anybody in? — No, sir, but I 
met my uncle and brother, and they going in with 
Michael Cahill, sir, that evening. 


Patrick Kennedy was called but didinot appear. 


JolmKeating. 


John Keating sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


15655. Are you a son of Redmond Keating? — Yes, 
sir. 

15656. How did your father vote in ’65 ? — For Mr. 
O’Beime, sir. 

15657. He passed a note, I believe, then? — No, sir. 
15658. How do you know he did not? — I have 
reason to know it, sir, because I don’t think he’d do it 
unknown to me. 

15659. For whom did he vote at the last election ? 
— Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

15660. Who canvassed him do you know? — Mr. 
O’Beime himself, sir. 

15661. Did anybody else canvass him ? — There was 
a number of people with him the same day, sir. He 
walked through the country. 

15662. Did he get anything for voting the last time ? 
— No, sir. 

15663. Was he promised anything? — No, sir. 
15664. Were you yourself tampering at the last 
election? — No, sir. 

& 15665. You were not acting as agent or canvassing 

with anybody? — No, sir. 

15666. Is your father a very old man? — A very old 
man, sir. 

15667. Were you promised anything for his vote ? 
— Never, sir. 

15668. Or any inducement? — No. 


15669. You never passed a note? — Never passsd a 
note. 

15670. Mr. Molloy.— Did any persons speak to you 
about how your father was inclined to vote ? — I don’t 
think they did. 

15671. Do you know Con. Hanley? — I do. 

15672. Had you any conversation with him about 
it? — No, sir. 

15673. Or with any person about the way that your 
father would vote? — No, sir, not a conversation, be- 
cause he pledged himself on the first day ; and then, 
sir, there was no more talk about it. 

15674. Who canvassed him? — Mr. O’Beirne, 
with a number of other people, and went through the 
country. 

15675. You know nothing about your father having 
signed a bill in ’65 ? — No, sir - . 

15676. Mr. Griffin. — Did anybody canvass your 
father for Mr. Munster ? — Yes, sir. 

15677. Who? — Mr. Patrick Laffan, I believe, and 
Captain Dudly Byrne. 

15678. Was he offered anything from that side? — I 
couldn’t well say ; but I heard Mr. Laffan ask him 
would anything induce him to change his mind, and 
he said not. 

15679. Then I suppose there was no figure men- 
tioned? — No, sir. 


Patrick 

Connell. 


Patrick Connell sworn ; examined bv Mr. Griffin. 


15680. Had you a vote in ’65 ? — I had, sir. 

15681. For whom did you vote?— Mr. O’Beirne, 

15682. Did you pass a bill ? — No, sir. 

15683. Did you vote in ’68 ? — Yes, sir. 

15684. For whom? — Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

15685. Did your wife get anything for that election ? 
— No, sir. 

15686. Did you get anything yourself? — No, indeed, 

15687. Were you not promised anything? — No, sir. 

15688. Who canvassed you? — Mr. O’Beirne him- 
self. 

15689. Was that the day that all the people were 
with him ? — Yes, sir. 

15690. Did he never canvass you but that day ? — 
No, sir, 

15691. Did Captain Graham or Simon Tracy ever 
speak to you? — No, sir. 

15692. Or Tom Connors? — No, sir. 

15693. Did you get anything in ’65? — No, sir. 


15694. Did you vote before ’65 at all? — I had ne’er 
a vote before ’65, sir. 

15695. Were you one night at Dan Foley’s house ? 
—No, sir. 

15696. Had you any meeting at the Commons to 
consider what you would do ? — No, sir. 

15697. Did you hear of any meeting? — I didn’t, 
sir. 

15698. Mr. Molloy. — Did you ever get any money 
from Mr. Johnson? — No, sir. 

15699. Or from Mr. O’Beime ? — I didn’t sir. 

15700. Did your wife ? — No, sir. 

15701. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you ever hear that 
any men got anything in the Commons ? — I did, sir. 

15702. Did you ever get anything yourself ? — No, 
sir. 

15703. Do you think most of the men on the 
Commons that voted got money ? — I don’t know that, 

157 04. You never got anything, and noone belonging 
to you ever got anything ? — No, sir. 


Patrick 

Kennedy. 


Patrick Kennedy sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


15705. Did you vote at the last election for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — I did, sir. 

15706. Did you vote in ’65 for Mr. O’Beime? — I 
did, sir. 

15707. Had you a vote before ’65 ? — Never, sir. 

15708. Did you ever receive anything for voting in 
’65 or ’68?— Never, sir. 

15709. Did you never sign a bill, or get any money 
at all? — No, sir. 

15710. From Mr. White or from any one else ? — No, 
sir, nor in the town. 


15711. Did you ever get any money after the elec- 
tion? — No, sir. 

15712. Did you receive any sort of promise of 
money at the last election ? — No, sir. 

15713. Do you know of any arrangement made with 
anyone about your vote? — No, sir, I don’t. 

15714. Did you tell anyone to inquire for you 
what would be given? — No, sir, I never spoke of it. 

15715. Do you know of anyone having inquired for 
you what money would be given after the election for 
voting? — No, sir. 
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15716. Had you a meeting out in the Commons 
amongst yourselves as to how you would vote? — No, 
sir ; I never attended a meeting, nor heard of it, sir. 

15717. Did you know Mr. Munster’s people were 
giving money 7—1 did, sir. 

15718. Why did you not take it ? — I wasn’t offered 
it ; I was offered a retainer by Mr. Pat Laffan. 

15719. How much was the retainer 1 — Five pounds 
or .£10 that I heard talk of; I told him I would have 
nothing to do with it. 

15720. Would you take no monev for voting for 
Mr. Munster? — No money. 

15721. No money would induce you? — It might 
after the election, if he gave it to me.' 


15722. Mr. Griffin.— What is the reason you 
would not take the £5 or £10 ; was it that you were 
afraid of bemg put to your oath at the election ''—Yes 


15723. And only for that you would have taken it 
from Mr. Munster?— No, sir ; unless I got it after the 
election, as a compliment, that I might take it, but not 
for my vote. 


15 724. If you knew you would get employment 
from Mr. Munster after the election would you have 
voted for him ? — No, sir ; I would go with my neigh- 
bours ; whatever way they would go I would go with 


William Cullen of Boherclough sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters q.c. 


15725. For whom did you vote at the last election 1 
— Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

15726. Had you a vote before the last election? No, 

15727. What did you get from Mr. O’Beirne 1 

Nothing at all, sir ; I couldn’t get less. 

15728. Or from anyone belonging to him ? — I got 
eighteen shillings from my son, sir ; £1 my son got for 
his services ; he gave me eighteen shillings of it. 

15729. Who did? — My son James, sir. 

15730. How much did he get ?— A pound, sir : that’s 
all the money I got by it. 

15731. You heard, of course, that there was money 
going ? — Indeed I did, sir, of course. So did everyone. 

15732. And would not you do as your neighbours 
did ? — I wouldn’t. 

15733. Why ? — Because I wouldn’t vote for Mr. 
Munster. 

15734. Why would you not vote for Mr. Munster ? 
— Begor, I don’t know, sir. 

15735. How did you know Mr. O’Beirne? Be- 

cause I often see him in Cashel. 

15736. Why were you so much interested for Mr. 

O Beirne ? — Because he was the best member. 

15737. How did you know that? — Because I see 
by the papers he was always at his post in the House 
of Commons. 

15738. How did you know but Mr. Munster might 
be as good ? — I didn’t know him, or want to know 
him. 

15739. You would have taken money from Mr. 
Munster ? — I would not. 

15740. Would you have taken it from Mr. 
O’Beirne 7— Of course, if I got it I would. I could 
get money at the other side and I wouldn’t take it. 

15741. Who offered you money at the other side ? 
— Mr. Pat Laffan. 

15742. What did he offer you? — A retainer of 


£10. I wouldn’t take it. Then he said £15. I 
said, “No, I won’t have any dealing with you, or 
anything to do with your money, as I don’t want to 
vote with you. 

15743. You would have taken the money from Mr. 
O’Beirne if he gave it to you. I want to know why ' 
you would have taken money from one candidate of 
the same politics and would not take it from the 
other? I would vote for one for nothing sooner than’ 
for the other for £50. 

15744. And you never voted for Mr. O’Beirne 
before the last election ?— Never ; I had no vote and 
couldn’t votif for any man. 

15745. Were you ever canvassed by anyone for 
Mr. O’Beirne ? — Mr. O’Beirne himself. 

15746. Anybody else ?— Captain Graham. 

15747. When did Captain Graham canvass you ? 

Well, a few days before the election, sir. 

15748. Was there any promise made to you ?— Not 
a word, sir. 

15749. Or were you told that you would get any- 
thing? — Not one word about money was ever alluded 
to by Mr. O’Beirne himself. 

15750. You left it to himself ?— I did ; Heft him to 
do as he thinks proper. 

15751. Did you expect money from him if he suc- 
ceeded ? — I didn’t write to him. 

15752. Did you expect it 7— I did, if it was going 
the way, of course. 

15753. Did you say you would leave it to himself? 
— I promised to support him. 

15754. Did you say that you would leave the rest 
to himself? — Of course I did. 

15755. If he was the member you would expect him 
to do something for you?— Well, I did of course; of 
course I did. What he would do for the rest of the 
voters, I would expect he would do the same for me. 


Mr. Patrick Laffan recalled ; 

15756. Mr. Laffan, you were present at your 
brother’s examination yesterday ? — I was. 

15757. Do you recollect your former evidence that 
you got £350 from Mr. Leahy? — Yes. 

157 58. You heard yesterday from your brother, who 
gave his evidence so well and so carefully, the dates at 
which he gave Mr. Leahy the £350 that Mr. Leahy 
gave you? — Yes. 

15759. The earliest of those dates was the 11th 
November? — Yes, sir; that corresponds with mine. 

15760. Do you recollect that you got fifty pounds 
from Mr. Leahy on the first of November? — No, sir. 
It was marked here in the book what appeared to be 
fifty pounds, but it is five shillings. It was on the 
first of November I got it. That was the day we went 
to Fethard to see the Dean, and I asked Mr. Leahy 
for some small sum to give the man to have the horse 
fed at the hotel, and he handed me five shillings. 

15761. It does appear on looking at it closely to be 
five shillings. Do you recollect anything else if any 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

other person paid any money, or have you anything to Jj 
add to your former evidence?— I have had to do with 
a great many transactions. If you ask me any par- 
ticular point I will answer you. 

. 15762. You swore to tell the whole truth, not only 
in answer to my questions, but everything you know. 

Do you know of any other man having got money ? 

I do not, I am quite positive of that. 

15763. You are quite positive of that? lam sir. 

You asked me the other day and I was not able to 
answer, if I had conversations with any persons who 
afterwards voted for Mr. O’Beirne, and if they led me 
to believe that they expected money. I had several 
conversations with them, especially those on the Com- 
mons, and they led me to believe that they expected 
money ; but I can’t mention any of them. 

15764. Are you able to bring any particular one to 
mind that expected money?— I remember talking to 
Darnel Foley who gave his evidence about the fifty 
pounds. ■ ■ J 


Sixteenth 

Day. 

October 21. 

Patrick 

Kennedy. 


William 

Cullen. 


rr. Patrick 
-affan. 
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swtkbsti! , 15765. Mr. Griffin. — That was about being re- 

1>AV ' tained % — About being retained. Then Mr. Michael 

October 21. Quirke wanted me in the early part of the election to 
. r“. . take rooms from his sister. 

iairiin? IC< 15766. Is that the printer?— No, .he is a clerk ; lie’s 
down at Lower-gate. 

15767. Does he live in thehouse with his sister ? — I 
believe so. 

15768. He voted afterwards for Mr. O’Beirne, I 
think ? — He did. 

15769. Did he give you. to understand that he would 
vote for Mr. Munster if you took the rooms ? — He 
didn’t say that. They didn’t exactly say they will vote 
if you take their rooms. 

15770. But it. was understood? — Yes. 

15771. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You have satisfactorily 
cleared up the matter with regard to the fifty pounds ? 
— Mr. Griffin discovered a number of figures which I 
put down roughly at the end of this book which 
made the amount appear more. It was a mistake I 
made. 

15772. Mr. Griffin. — I saw the account which ap- 


peared to me to explain a lump sum? — Quite so. 
Here is the account I got from Larkin. 

15773. I saw a number of pencil figures in your 
book that I thought accounted for the £8 12s. Is that 
so 1— Yes. 

15774. Then this other account accounts for the 
£78. You appear to make out that you havo ex- 
pended more than you got ? — Yes, but I have showed 
you how it occuiTed. 

15775. Mr. Waters, q.c. — There is a mistake in 
this £78 12s. Does it not include the £63 you got? 
— It has nothing to do with the £63. It includes the 
retainers and some small matters — a cheque I got from 
Mr. Close as an accommodation. He brought a cheque 
once, and asked me for the change of £12 10s., and he 
got £5 from my brother, and asked me for the other 
£7. I gave it to him and got it back from my 
brother. 

Mr. Thomas E. Close . — That cheque was for £12 10s. 
that Mr. Munster gave me for tickets sold for the 
concert. I met Mr. Laffan, and the bank was closed 
at the time, and Mr. Laffan gave me cash for it. 


Michael 

O'Sullivan. 


Michael O'Sullivan recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


15776. Did you offer money to any persons for 
voting for Mr. Munster at the last election 1 — I did 
not, sir. If I offered it in a trivial way in conver- 
sation, I had no authority. 

15777. Did you offer it trivially or otherwise ? — I 
might have said, if you support us you will get 
something ; but one thing is certain I had no authority. 

15778. I have not asked you that question at ail. 
In a trivial conversation or otherwise do you recollect 
offering money to any person for voting for Mr. 
Munster? — Well, now, on election occasions persons 
are speaking. 

15779. Have the goodness to answer my question. 
“ Yes” or “ No?”— I couldn’t tell with any certainty 
whether I did, or not. 

15780. Three or four men have sworn that you did, 
Daniel Moloney says you offered him £70. Did you 
do that? — I have no recollection ; I don’t think I did. 

15781. Daniel Moloney says that you asked him 
into your place ; that you asked him how much would 
please him, and that he said £70, and that you told 
him you would inquire, and to come back again. Did 
that take place ? — I have no recollection of it taking 
place ; it may have taken place, but I have no recollec- 
tion — at least I had no authority to make such a 
statement. 

15782. I have told you already to answer the 
question put to you. You think it is of great im- 
portance to add that. Allow me to tell you it is not 
of the slightest importance whether you had authority 
or not. Did you ever offer money to anybody else, or 
write down figures to anybody ? — I never wrote figures 
to anyone, because if I had authority to offer money I 
would have told them the amount. 

15783. Did you tell anyone the amount of money 
you offered ? — No, sir. 

15784. Do you deny that you offered Moloney 
money in the way I have told you ? — I deny it, sir ; 
I have no recollection of it. 

15785. That is all you say? — Yes, sir; I have no 
recollection of it. 

15786. Do you know James Dwyer? — I do, sir. 

15787. Was he in with you? — Well he was. 

15788. Had you any conversation with him about 
money ?— I don’t think I had. 

15789. Can you go further and say that you had 
not? — I can go as for as this, that I believe I said if 
he supported us, if there was money going and he 
should get it. 

15790. Did you say how much he could get for each 
person that came with him, and how much for himself? 
— Never. 

15791. Did you ever to that man write down. £35 ? 
— I did not. 


15792. If he swears that you wrote £35, is it not 
true ? — In fact, in my opinion it is. I swear it. I do, 
sir. Allow me to explain, sir, that if I offered James 
Dwyer £35 there would be no necessity for writing 
it down, for if I didn’t consider him a reasonable 
person I wouldn’t offer him a penny; if I couldn’t make 
a bona fide statement verbally I wouldn’t write it down 
for him. 

15793. That is a comment, not evidence. I asked 
you before if you entered the money that you got, or 
the goods you supplied Mr. Munster, in any book ? — 
No, sir ; I never keep an account of matters of that 
kind ; I wrote them on slips of note paper. 

15794. Do you keep regular books 1 — I do, sir. 

15795. And do you enter in these books the sales 
you make ? — I do. 

15796. And the moneys you receive? — Well, no ; I 
throw the money I receive into the till, but such value 
as I give on credit I enter. 

15797. If you sell goods on credit, and people come 
to pay you, do you not enter the money in your 
books ? — I do of course. 

15798. Did you enter in any book the money you 
got from Mr. Munster ? — I did not, sir. 

15799. Have you any materials from which you 
made up the bill you furnished Mr. Munster ? — I had. 

15800. Where are they ? — Oh, I haven’t them now, 
sir ; but at the time I was giving this value I wrote it 
on slips of paper, and Mr. Laffan supplied me with a 
great number of orders. That, with what I gave on 
my own responsibility amounted to what I received. 

15801. Where are the slips of paper? — I destroyed 
them when they were paid. 

15802. Why did you not enter it as an ordinary 
transaction? — This being a matter that would pass 
away in a short time I didn’t consider it necessary. 

15803. Did not ten months elapse? — No, sir, not 
at all. 

15804. How many months ? — I began to give drink 
and value about the 16th October. 

15805. When were you paid? — I was paid some time 
in March, but I was only giving value up to the elec- 
tion — from the 16th October to the 20th November. 

15806. You did not make any entry of any of these 
things ? — I didn’t consider it necessary. If you allow 
me to explain I will. 

15807. I do not want any. explanation from you but 
to answer my questions ?— All the value I gave within 
that time I wrote on slips of paper, together with 
Patrick Laffan’s orders. I put these at the time into 
my own desk and kept an account of them. I billed 
then some time in December. There was a mistake 
in the letter you handed me the.^thpr day, I , beg to 
correct. Instead of saying “ 8th November,” I should 
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have said “ 8th December.” You asked me was there 
an erasure. ^ There wasn’t, sir, nor an alteration. 

1 5808. This is entirely unnecessary for you to allude 
to. To whom did you give drink ? Did you supply 
those men on the Commons 1—1 suppose they drank 
some of it. , 

15809. You knew they were voters 1—1 knew some 
ot them were voters, and I did give drink on my own 
responsibility. 

15810. We have heard that several of them came in 

and that you supplied them with dr ink 1 I did. ’ 

. 1581 !• And you canvassed them and exerted your 
influence? — I didn’t canvass; I wasn’t authorized to 
canvass. 

15812. Did you not canvass several? — I couldn’t 
call it canvassing. I said Mr. Munster would be the 
best man. 

15813. Do you mean to say that is not canvassing? 
— If it is canvassing I did, sir. 


; !58H. Did -you- -write to Mr. Munster that you Sixteenth 
had a great influx of, recourse to, and influence on a Day. 
great number of - voters, both in the Commons and in n ,T~o, 
-'tbefenm.Fn-X did,.Trfi8ii I wanted W-getpaid. OcM* 21 . 

15815. Is that the truth ? Did you use your in- Michael 
fluence as far as you could over the voters 1 They °’ SulIi van. 
were very intimately acquainted at my place and we 
were speaking. 

15816. Did you exert such influence as you had? 

0, I said he was the best man to represent Cashel. 

15817. Was it true what you said, that you “had 
a great influx of, recourse to, and influence on, a great 
number of voters, both in the Commons and in the 
town ?” — I said I had — I didn’t say I used it for him. 

15818. And did you say that you were his “ most 
warm advocate ?” — I was a warm advocate of his ; I 
was ; the letter is true. 


Mr. Henry Munster recalled; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


15819. You have been already sworn, and of course 
consider yourself under the obligation of the same 
oath? — Yes. 

15820. Mr. Munster, you were a candidate for the 
last election? — Yes. 

I®® 21 - , And y° u came to Ireland, I believe, on the 
16th October?— I think it was; I have no doubt ; I 
believe ; but I don’t swear to it. 

15822. It is not material?— I have no doubt it was 
the 16 th. 

15823. We may take it as the 16th. Were you 

ever m Ireland before?— Oh, yes. 

Frequently ? — I would not say “ frequently.” 
„ Y- ad y°u any previous connexion with 

Cashel?— No. I believe it frequently happens that 
candidates stand for places they have not seen. 

15826. Mr. Leahy, I believe, was the first person 
who called your attention to Cashel as a likely place 
for you to represent ? — Well, no ; it was not quite so, sir. 
It arose in a slightly different way. Mr. Leahy came 
over to Ireland for me on a mission which had nothing 
to do with Cashel or my election whatever, and he 
also came to look at a place which was to be sold some- 
where near Thurles, and near a place called Killenaule, 
where a land company had got some property for sale ; 
and while he was here he either let me know, or I be- 
came aware in some other way, that Mr. O’Beirne was 
going to stand for Cashel again. 

15827. You W that Hr. O'Beiine represented 
Cashel in the last Parliament ? — I knew that he was 
elected; I remember well seeing his election when I 
was_on my sick bed at Brighton in ’65. 

1 5m. Then it was Mr. Leahy who called your 
attention by some letter to it ? — I am not quite sure 
whether it was Mr. Leahy, or that I became aware of 
the fact independently ; but I communicated with him 
concerning it. 

15829. You had no previous connexion with Cashel ? 
— I had never seen Cashel in my life. 

15830. Before that time had you any intention of 

becoming a candidate for any Irish constituency ? O 

Waterford 1 VGly near contestin S tlie county 
. 1 5831. In 1868 had you any intention of becom- 
ing a candidate for anyplace in Ireland?— Not the 
least. 

15832. Then, until Mr. Leahy came here, you had 
no intention to offer yourself for any constituency 
m Ireland ? — No ; nor after he was in Ireland. 

15833. May I ask why then you directed yom- at- 
tention to Cashel, and became a candidate here ? — 
SST 1 ^ °’ Beime Was S oi ng to be a can- 

tle pnrr " e of opposine Mr - 
1 5835. And with the desire of putting him out of the 
representation of Cashel?— Yes; I may add that I 
would have opposed him in 1865 if I had been aware 


of his intention of standing for Cashel or any other’ 
place whatever. 

15836. It is not necessary to enter into that matter 
here; it is foreign to our inquiry. It was from 
private reasons, arising, out of the relations that 
existed between you and Mr. O’Beirne, independent of 
Cashel ?— Scarcely so, sir. They could hardly be called 
private reasons. 

15S37. I mean to say they were not political and 
public ? — They were public. 

15838. But not in a political sense ? — I would 
hardly go the length of saying that. 

15839. Well, it is not necessary to enter into that? 
— They were not connected with party questions. 

15840. That was your object, then, in directing your 
attention to Cashel ?— It was ; I had published a state- 
ment that appeared previous to my election. 

15841. It would be entirely foreign to our inquiry, 

and it would not do to allow it to be brought into the 
question. Mr. Richardson of Manchester was your 
solicitor, I believe ? — He was one of my solicitors. I 
had connexion with Manchester a number of years. 

15842. I believe your residence in England at the 
time was near Sheffield?— No, I live at Brighton ; it is 
my jnincipal domicile in England. ’ 

15843. Where? — At Silwood Lodge. 

15S44. That is the place mentioned in Mr. Leahy’s 
letter the other day ? — I think it was. 

15845. At the time the negotiation about Cashel 
was pending, you were residing in Sheffield ?— Yes ; 

I went to Sheffield on the 9th July, in consequence 
of a decision of the Master of the Rolls on the 8th. 

15846. You were at Sheffield at the time ? Yes. 

15847. Mr. Richardson told us he had a conversa- 
tion with you, or a communication from you, and that 
he came over here in consequence of it ? — I think I 
wrote to him, and he came to me to Sheffield, which he 
very frequently did, and I think that resulted in his 
coming over here. I think he came over here first of 
all with Mrs Richardson. I was going to meet her 
until I saw that a child of theirs fell ill, I think, with 
measles, at Manchester, and he had to come back. 
Then I came to Ireland while they were there. 

15848. At any rate he came over here some con- 
siderable time before you. He told us in his evidence 
that he got directions from you to purchase at a bazaar 
going on in Cashel, about the time, £50 worth of goods 
Do you recollect that transaction?—! think he dub 
but it was no unusual transaction with me. He had 
done the same for me at Manchester on a previous 
occasion. Mrs. Munster was to have a stall at that 

15849. At the bazaar here? — She was to have pre- 
sided. ^ 

15850. Was she here?— No, she was not actually 
here, but was represented by somebody else, I forget 
whom. . * 

15851. Mr. Richardson and Mrs. Leahy purchased 
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Sixteenth those things. That purchase was paid for with your 
• Day ~ money — It was certainly. 

October 21. 15852. I presume that was a payment by a cheque 

— — on some bank in England, before you opened an ac- 

Mr. Henry coun t here! — I would rather think Miss Sterne paid 
Munster. „ . ■ 

for it. 

15853. It is not in any of the cheque-books we have 
here ! — I don’t think it would have been paid by me at 
all. I cannot speak very accurately, but my belief is so. 

15854. You got that communication from Mr. 
Laffan afterwards which was read here! — I beg pardon 
one minute. I am not' sure that they paid for what 
they purchased. I father think I paid for everything, 
their paying was only mine. I rather think, I recol- 
lect paying the reverend mother myself in the convent 
here. 

15855. Mr. Richardson says in his evidence that he 
got the £50 and paid for it! — I really cannot say that 
I remember how that was. 

15856. As you have mentioned that, I will call your 
attention to subsequent things 1 — If you allow me to 
postpone the convent question to to-morrow morning, 
or any other convenient time, I have got a lot of papers 
connected with it that will elucidate it. I was coming 
.to the bazaar myself, but circumstances prevented me. 

I was a long time coming to Ireland without really 
being able. In fact, I didn't know how I should get 
on board the steamer. I put my left foot to the ground 
the first time on the 6th October, after nearly two years 
and a half. I went on from day to day, meaning to 
come, and not being able. It was in consequence of 
not being able to come and buy myself, I commissioned 
anybody to buy for me. 

15857. That cheque of Mr. Richardson’s paying for 
those things was dated 15th October! — I don’t know 
the fact, but I have no doubt it was. 

15858. Before you came over here you received 
letters from Mr. Byrne, I suppose! Were you in 
communication with Captain Dudly Byrne! — Yes, I 
think I had some letters from him, but I certainly have 
seen letters. I saw one a day or two ago from him 
to Mr. Leahy. 

15859. Were you acquainted with Captain Byrne 
before you came to Ireland! — I never saw him until 
I met him in Cashel the evening of my arrival. 

15860. Then he was introduced to you by Mr. 
Leahy! — He was. 

15861. Mr. Laffan produced a copy of a letter he 
wrote to Captain Byrne with reference to the Christian 
Brothers. Do you recollect receiving that letter from 
Captain Dudley Byrne 1 — No, I do not think I did. 
If I got it at all, I got it from Mr. Leahy. Mr. Leahy 
had been over here and came back to me to Sheffield. 
I think it is very likely I have the letter here, sir. 

15862. We have your letter to Mr. Laffan of the 
19th September. At the time you wrote this letter 
I presume you had Mr. Laffan’s letter which he had 
sent to Captain Byrne! — Yes, my recollection was 
that it was to me, but I believe I am mistaken upon 
that point. 

15863. Mr. Laffan says he had never written to 
you up to that time 1 — I have no doubt he is right. 

15864. When you wrote that letter to Mr. Laffan 
I presume you saw that Mr. Laffan proposed this as 
a prudent thing to do with the election coming on. 
Did you understand the letter in that sense ! — I did, 
and I did not like it. I had a conversation about it 
with Mr. Leahy. 

15865. And you saw that Mr. Laffan stipulated 
the return of the money in case you were not elected ? 
—Yes. 

15866. Is that what you allude to here as being 
a thing that shocked you! — Well, what shocked me 
was that it showed to me that it was mixing two 
things; if you give, you give; if you do something 
else you embark in a different transaction. 

15867. But you saw that Mr. Laffan proposed it, 
and treated it as a prudent thing to do in your interest 
as the conducting agent of your election 1 — Yes. 

15868. When you came over here you had the in- 


terview spoken of by Mr. Laffan and Mr. Mullins. 
Aj-e they substantially correct, or do you wish to add 
anything to them! — I do not think they are quite 
correct. 

15869. I will hear anything you have to add or 
alter in the statements they make! — I don’t know 
what day, but it was all published at the time, a 
number of gentlemen, previously unknown to me, 
came up to me to Abbey view, and the subject of the 
Christian Brothers’ schools was. entered on. There 
was a good deal of desultory conversation about it, 
and we chiefly talked of the time it would take to 
bring them to Cashel, and of the place where they 
would be established. I ought, perhaps, be allowed 
to premise that when I wrote that letter of the 19tli 
September I did not know that the Christian Brothers 
were not in Cashel. My belief was that they were in 
Cashel, but that they wanted a school ; and the allu- 
sion which I made to the bargain — not a corrupt one 
— was to be permitted to build them a school, not to 
give them a sum of money, but to build a school. I made 
inquiry of Mr. Leahy on that subject, and from him I 
got the information that they were not in Cashel, but 
that they were expected to come, and that they had a 
place ready or very suitable for them. And so the 
conversation at Abbeyview turned upon the time in 
which they could be brought, and the place where 
they could be put, and what Mr. Mullins stated about 
giving notice to the guardians of the poor for the 
fever hospital is exactly correct, that passed; and 
then, I think, the impression was pretty general that 
I meant to postpone the Question ; bxit I somewhat 
abruptly said that if Mr. Leahy could see the premises, 
and would within a week certify that they were fit fox' 
the purpose, and he saw a reasonable probability of 
the Christian Brothers’ schools being in operation 
in Cashel in the time mentioned, he should have charge 
of the money to hand over on being satisfied of that 
fact. The only difference of recollection I have is 
that — the account given of it by Mr. Mullins is this 
that somebody else suggested his name ; I don’t know 
whether Mr. Mullins’ name was mentioned or not, 
for I did not know the gentlemen at all, or the posi- 
tion they occupied in the town ; but somebody else 
certainly suggested that it would be more prudent to 
have two names. 

15870. Well, that is a matter of detail! — They 
alleged what might happen in case of a death. It was 
I who said I thought the parish priest would be the 
natural person to take charge of the money ; and I 
accordingly drew a cheque in his favour, put it into an 
envelope for Mr. Leahy, and about three days after- 
wards, I believe, it was given to him. 

15871. You saidtheywere rather surprised at your 
doing that. It was not expected you would give the 
money to them then 1 — That is the impression I derived 
from their demeanour at the moment. 

15872. And I suppose it gave you some pleasure 
just to surprise them! — No, I would not say that. 

15873. Mr. Leahy was in Cashel at that time! — I 
am not sui'e that he was, but he was very shortly after. 

15874.' Have you known Mr. Leahy long! — Oh, for 
a long time. 

15875. And you knew that he was brother of the 
Catholic Archbishop of Cashel! — Perfectly well. I 
sent the Archbishop a book for his cathedral ; I knew 
he was building a cathedral ; I sent it to him after my 
accident. 

15876. Were you acquainted with the Archbishop 
before you came to Ireland ! — No, I had never seen 
his grace before. 

15877. You knew he was building a cathedral! — 
That was some two years before, I must have known 
that in ’67, if not before. 

15878. It was then you say, you sent him the book 
that you spoke of! — I happened to hear Mr. Leahy 
speaking of a letter he received from him talking of 
the style in which the cathedral was to be built and 
speaking of Owen Jones’s book. I said, “ I have got 
this book ; I don’t want it ; get it the next time you go to 
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London and send it.” My first acquaintance with Mr. 
Leahy was somewhere about the year ’57 ; I met Lord 
Cairns in consultation about a claim that he had on the 
Turkish Government. Mr. Leahy is one of the few 
men who lent me money ; he lent me money at the 
time, and he was with me at the time of the accident. 

15879. Confine yourself first, if you please, to the 
period from your arrival in Cashel to the date of the 
election. Did you distribute a great deal of money in 
charity in Cashel ? — No ; that is according to views. I 
could say that I gave less money during that period 
than I did in a proportionate period since the election. 

15880. Do I understand you to say that you never 
gave money in charity in Cashel before you came here 1 
— I should say not. 

15881. First, there is a cheque of ,£50, expended by 
Mr. Leahy and Mr. Richardson at the bazaar? — Yes ; 
pardon me. By charity I understand actual gifts made 
by myself. 

15882. I speak of all the moneys you gave in Cashel 
for other purposes than the expense of your election, 
or connected with it, or your household expenses? — 
That, of course, has a much more extended signification. 

15883. We will just go through them. You gave, 
I believe, to a convent here, on the 12th October, a 
cheque for £5 ? — On the 12th October. 

15884. You say on the 19th another cheque, £79 10s. 
for the same purpose, and on the 19 th another cheque 
£34 for the same purpose? — Those are bazaar purchases. 

15885. Quite so. I think we may take it that you 
spent about £200 on the bazaar ? — I am speaking quite 
vaguely. 

15886. I think you must acknowledge £230 at 
least, for those three sums make £119 ; besides which 
you gave to the convent here a sum of £25 ? — I did, 
and I told them I would give annually what I gave to 
a convent at Brighton, which is my other domicile. 

15887. Did you give the Society of Saint Vincent de 
Paul £15? — I do not at this moment remember that I 
did. 

15888. I find a cheque here for it? — I cannot say 
that I recollect it. 

15889. I find to the Christian Brothers £500. I find 
then a great number of items. Mr. Kennedy swore you 
bought about thirty pounds’ worth of clothes from him 
for the poor ? — He is very much more likely to know 
that than I am ; but I did not buy of Kennedy alone. 

15890. Did you buy large quantities from others? 
— Of course “ large ” is a relative term. 

15891. I consider thirty pounds’ worth a considerable 
quantity, so as to give you some idea of what I mean 
by it ? — I once went to a sale in England and bought 
a thousand pounds’ worth there. 

15892. That was not for gifts to the poor? — No. 

15893. Would you, after taking some time to con- 
sider, be able to say how much you spent in purchases 
for the poor in Cashel, between your arrival and the 
date of the election ? — I do not think I could, sir. 

15894. Could you give any estimate at all 1—1 think 
I could, if I were to think it over. 

15895. I find Kennedy, £30; Meara, £10 14s. 2d.; 
Brenan, £13 18s. ; flannels £8, and several other 
items of the same kind. It would be convenient if 
you could at all mass them, and say about how much 
money you spent in your purchases for the poor in that 
way in Cashel previous to the election ? — I dare say if 
I were to consider it for some time, I might form some 
approximation, but not a very close one, for I paid for 
all those things out of loose cash. 

15896. I observe in the details of expenditure that 
you have given, you have divided your expenses in 
various ways, and that all your household expenditure 
seems to have been kept in an account by itself, in Miss 
Sterne’s name ? — That was not quite such as I wished. 
My plan, when I came to Ireland, was this — that Mr. 
Richardson should have an account of his own, with 
scrip to pay for election expenses ; that Miss Sterne 
should have an account of her own for household ex- 
penses, and that my own account should simply supply 
those two ; and, in addition, I expected many calls for 
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charitable assistance, and got Miss Ade to take charge 
of that, department altogether. 

15897. All the money paid by Miss Ade was paid 
for charitable purposes, in Cashel ? — She had no money 
of her own. 

15898. I find she got cheques from time to time ? 
— I believe for a part of it, she may have got cheques 
on her own individual account perhaps ; I cannot say, 
because she answered all my foreign letters, and appli- 
cations from other quarters, and even from England a 
great many. 

15899. Mr. Laffan explained about the cheque for 
£200 to the convent of Fethard? — Yes. 

15900. That, I believe you gave to Dean Cantwell ? 
— That I know all about now. It so happened, that 
when I saw the account of that cheque on the trial of 
the petition, I could not remember what it was for. 
The case was this — I went to Fethard with Mr Patrick 
Laffan ; during my inspection of the place, I saw that 
they had purchased a piece of ground, on which they 
were going to build a new convent, just outside the old 
city wall, and an idea came across my mind : I got Mr 
Laffan to inquire in the convent when I was leaving it, 
what the price of the ground was. I subsequently' 
asked him so to arrange if possible, that I might be 
taken as the donor of it ; and then under the impres- 
sion that he was going to Fethard, I drew a cheque in 
his favour, asking him to hand it over. It turned out 
that he was not going to Fethard, so I asked him to 
indorse it specially to Miss Ade, who afterwards in- 
dorsed it to the dean. 

15901. You gave that cheque I believe to the dean 
himself? — No ; I gave it as a gift to the convent. The 
cheque was passed through the dean’s hands ; he pro- 
bably keeps the convent moneys ; I don’t know how it 
is really. 

15902. I believe Dean Cantwell was afterwards a 
supporter of yours at the election here ? — I heard he 
made a speech, but I didn’t hear it. I have no doubt 
he did. 

15903. Did you get any support from the arch- 
bishop ? — That question I also answered ; in a political 
sense I believe I had none. I believe the friendship of 
the archbishop did me rather harm than good. The 
fact that it was known, that he was a friend of mine ; 
that I was acquainted -with him, in this contest did 
me more harm than good. 

15904. Did you get any assistance from him in an 
electioneering point of view ? — Never. , 

15905. Do you know of his writing any letters, or 
supporting or seconding your candidature in any way ? 
— I never heard anything of that kind. There was a 
question at the election petition, which leads to some- 
thing of that kind, but I do not know that was the 
fact at all. 

15906. You speak of some relations between the 
archbishop and some of the clergymen ; is that it ? — Yes. 

15907. Well, we need not go into that? — I am not 
speaking of the Reverend John Ryan of New-Inn. 

15908. Well, it is hardly necessary to enter into that, 
Mr. Munster ? — Well, as you have asked me the ques- 
tion, I wish to answer it to the best of my power. 

15909. I do not want to stop you ; I only want to 
keep evex-ything within regular limits ? — Question 5804 
at the petition is “ were you yourself afterwards pro- 
hibited from taking any part in the election Dr. Ryan?” 
— The question was not allowed to be put. 

15910. That is, the Reverend Daniel Ryan, is it? 
— It is the Reverend Doctor Ryan. 

15911. We have heard of this cheque for £5 
drawn in favour of the archbishop, that it was given 
by Mr. Leahy to Mr. Laffan, and given by Mr. Laflan 
by Mr. Leahy’s directions to the Reverend Mr. 
Macnamara ; do you know anything about it ? — I do 
not know that it is a cheque on my account. I have no 
doubt if it is there I can explain it ; but I know of 
nothing of the kind, and I am entirely at sea about it. 

15912. Had you, during the time you were in Cashel 
or during the election, an account open with bankers 
in England ? — Oh, yes, a great many. 
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15913. And I presume you had cheque books upon 
them? — Not upon all. I had not a cheque-book for 
my Brighton hank account. 

15914. Had you a cheque-book upon any of your 
English bankers ? — Oh, yes. 

15915. That may account for the cheque not ap- 
pearing, for you have not given us in any cheques 
except those on Irish banks ? — I could ascertain it in 
a moment, because I am quite sure I have never drawn 
a cheque in my life apparently, without putting the 
payee’s name in it. 

15916. You have no recollection of drawing a 
cheque in favour of the archbishop for £5 ? — It seems 
to me very improbable. I did draw a cheque, I think, 
in favour of the parish priest. 

15917. Do you recollect the circumstance of the 
cheque for £100 to the archbishop ? — Perfectly well. 

15918. When was it drawn ? — I cannot tell you. 
I drew it immediately after I saw the letter in the 
Freeman published by the Rev. John Ryan of New 
Inn, and I sent it to the archbishop with the letter 
which you have. I had a long conversation with the 
archbishop about it. He rather found fault with me 
for not being explicit in my evidence, and I pointed 
out to his grace my not being allowed, that I was not 
allowed at the petition to tell that story as fully as I 
wished. 

15919. Whenhadyou promised to send that cheque 
to the archbishop ? Do you recollect when you first 
promised it or offered it or said that you would give 
it to the archbishop ? — Your question is not suscep- 
tible of a direct answer - , for I did not promise it. I 
sent someone to intimate that I should like to give it. 
Now, I can tell you the whole of it. The dat,e I can- 
not give you, but it was the day of the Thurles, races. 
I well remember the circumstance, as you will see 
presently. I went over to Thurles for some object 
which at present I do not recollect ; I think it was to 
see the cathedral ; and Mr. Richardson happening to 
be here, and he, having nothing to do, went with me 
just as a friend. We called on the archbishop and 
were shown into the cathedral through a back entrance 
it being then in the hands of masons, and his grace 
showed us through it, and took us to the TJrsuline 
convent and then left us. I was going to see the 
college and also the Presentation convent, and it had 
been my intention as soon as I had come out through 
the palace and the cathedral to the Ursuline convent 
where I went, to thank the reverend mother for the 
reception given to Miss Sterne on her arrival in Ire- 
land ; I .was going to take a car and drive to the 
college, which was down the street, I should think a 
quarter of a mile, and then come back and see the 
Presentation convent. It so happened that being the 
day of the Thurles races there was not a car to be had. 
What stamped the occasion on my mind was that I 
then took the longest walk I had for a long, time 
taken, up to the college, where I stopped a long, time, 
saw the library, and gave them, I think, £20 towards 
it. As I was going to the college I found I could not 
get a car. I saw I could not see the archbishop again, 
or if I did, it would be only in the presence of several 
other persons, just to say “ Good-bye and as Mr. 
Richardson was going to tell them at the Presentation 
convent that I would give them an annual subscrip- 
tion, I asked him if he saw his grace alone to mention 
to him that I should like to give £100 to his cathe- 
dral. If I had happened to have a cheque-book with 
me instead of doing that I should have sent a cheque ; 
but I had not; and it was owing to that accident that 
I sent Mr. Richardson, who was a very intimate friend 
of mine, to execute that little commission for me. 
Afterwards Mr. Richardson intimated to me that his 
grace seemed to think I had better defer my intention, 
which I thought a very extraordinary thing. 

15920. Did you receive any communication from 
his grace himself? — I think not. 

15921. Did Mr. Richardson tell you why his grace 
wished the giving of the hundred pounds to be post- 
poned ? — I do not think he did. 


15922. Did he say that it had reference to the elec- 
tion, and he would rather not receive it while you 
were a candidate? — No, I do not think it went so far 
a’s that. There was something which gave me the idea 
it had reference to something that might be said, 
which I thought most extraordinary. 

15923. Did it appear to you that the bishop did not 
wish to receive the cheque at the time, considering 
you were a candidate, and lest an improper motive 
might be attributed to giving or taking the cheque ? — 
It had some reference to that in my mind, although it 
did not amount to that. 

15924. You thought it not at all improper for a 
condidate to make those presents and expend all this 
money in charity and in giving towards the building 
of churches, and so on, before the election ? — If it was 
a thing which he would not otherwise have done, I 
should think that it was improper j if it was his ordi- 
nary course, and what he might do, irrespective of 
any election, I should not think it improper. 

15925. Would you say it would be better for him 
to postpone those things while being a candidate ? — 
No, sir ; I would act quite irrespective of it. 

15926. Do you think a candidate in a town may 
expend any amount he pleases in subsidizing local 
charities, and in distributions amongst the poor of the 
town, without its having any sort of effect on the elec- 
tors ? — If you speak with regard to the particular in- 
stance of Cashel, I should think it had no effect. 

15927. I asked you in a general way, if in your 
opinion a candidate is justified in doing that before an 
election ? — Any amount he pleases ? 

15928. Yes? — Well, understanding it in the sense 
of an unusual amount, I should say he was not justi- 
fied. It would in a great measure depend on what 
was in his own mind. It is a question of intention, I 
think. 

15929. Do you not think that the effect on those 
who would receive the money would be quite the 
same, whatever was the intention in the mind of the 
man who gave it? — Not always ; for instance, I may 
state that before I gave a farthing for the convent here 
I was told it would do me damage, that I should get 
no thanks — that it would prejudice me with other 
electors. I received a distinct intimation to that effect. 

15930. From whom did you receive that intima- 
tion ? — From Mr. Leahy and Mr. Laffan. 

15931., Therefore, it was plainly in their minds, and 
it is evident they were considering what the effect of 
your charities would be on the electors of Cashel ? — 
They might have had it in their minds. 

15932. And they were the two gentlemen who were 
conducting your election for you ? — If you will allow me 
to state, this was about a week before the bazaar ; 
having received application for a number of tickets, I 
replied that I thought Mrs. Munster was then coming 
to Ireland, and would probably take a stall ; that offer 
was immediately accepted. In the meanwhile I got 
this intimation, dated 12th October, to which I replied 
that I was engaged to do it, and I could not presume 
the things they told me were true. I mention that 
particularly, because I found the letter containing the 
caution to-day. 

15933. 'Will you, at your leisure, as soon as you 
can, give me some approximate estimate of the amount 
of money you spent in Cashel, exclusive of the sum 
of £500 for the Christian Brothers, and about £200 
at the bazaar, and £25 for the convent ; exclusive of 
that £725, will you, at your convenience, give me an 
approximate estimate of the amount of money ex- 
pended by you in charity, in purchasing clothes for the 
poor, in giving away money to the poor, and in works 
of that kind, up, to the date of the election. You need 
not mind it at present ; to-morrow morning will do ? 
— Part of that will be very difficult. 

15934. I presume it will, but I have been trying to 
arrive at it in some way ? — I can give you the names 
of the persons I made purchases from, and they can 
probably tell me the amount. 

15935. That may be a convenient way to arrive at 
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it ; also, perhaps, by looking at the accounts, you will 
find the amounts that you had yourself' for private 
disbursement apart from household expenses, up to the 
date of the election? — Would you include things such 
as Fethard and the Cathedral at Thurles? 

15936. If you put them all down, we can eliminate 
what does not belong to it ? — For I should have to go 
into Killarney. 

15937. You need not mention Killarney, or any- 
thing further than Fethard or Thurles. You erected 
a telegraph from this to ©hold’s Cross? — The post is to 
Goold’s Cross and the ■wire to Thurles, I believe. 

•15938. Did you at any time announce any inten- 
tion of giving it to the town of Cashel ? — Not the 
least. 

15939. You had no intention of doing so ? — No. 

15940. I do not believe that you entered into it as 
a commercial speculation to make money of? — Ido 
not think I shall lose much money by it, for the 
Government will take it. The only benefit to the 
town will be, I believe, that they should have telegraph 
communication before other towns. 

15941. Was it to benefit the town you erected it? 
— And myself also ; to me it is a great advantage. 

15942. Did you announce your intention to benefit 
the town by the erection of this telegraph ? — I do not 
think I made any announcement at all. I rather think 
it was begun long before I came to Ireland. All that 
was conducted for me by Mr. Leahy. 

15943. Then it was done before ever you came here ? 
—It was begun, but it was not opened until after I 
came here. 

15944. It was begun before you came here, and was 
done by Mr. Leahy, you say ? — He so far did it that 
he conducted negotiations for me which I could not 
conduct myself, for at that time I could not go to see 
people. Till the time I came to Cashel* except in my 
own house, I never had Mass, never went inside a 
church ; I never went inside a bank since the year ’66. 

15945. Do you recollect an expression in a letter 
you sent with reference to the cheque to the arch- 
bishop, “ finding you had not a private cheque-book 
with you.” There is that expression in the letter ? — 
That letter I have not seen since I wrote it. [Letter 
handed to witness.] 

15946. You have given substantially the whole 
letter in your statement made a while ago ? — I sugges- 
ted to his Grace that he should send my letter, or send 
it to me in a closed envelope inside another. I got it 
as it is, and opened it, which I could not do without 
seeing there was no envelope inside. 

1 5947. It is no matter. You mil see the expression 
in the letter % — I do see the expression. 

15948. Does that lead you to believe that you had - 
cheques on the National Bank -with you? — -It does, 
but I cannot say I have any such recollection. 

15949. The reason I call attention to it is, that that 
£1 00 cheque is not amongst the cheques of the National 
Bank ? — I remember in the same way there was a great 
doubt at the time of the trial of the election petition 
as to whose should be that cheque for £500 for the 
Christian Brothers’ school, and I don’t think we found 
it out at the trial either. 

15950. Have you found out since on what bank you 
gave the cheques for the £100 and £500? — I have, 
but I have forgotten again ; but I can easily find out 
again — nothing is easier. 

15951;' That leads me to the consideration that your 
expenditure in Cashel was not confined to the amount 
entered in the bank pass-books which you have sent 
in? — If you call that gift of £100, expended in Cashel. 

15952. Were you not in Cashel when you gave that 
£100 ? — When I drew the cheque perhaps I was. 

15953. I mean to say you were living in Ireland at 
that time ; Cashel was at the time your domicile ; and 
you paid £100 and £500 ; I call that expenditure 
here? — Yes, but after the negotiation about the £500 
it was published in all the newspapers, and so the 
£ 100 . 

15954. Quite so ; but as these sums do not appear 
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in the bank books which you have furnished us as 
showing your expenditure, that leads me to ask you 
was not your expenditure greater than appears in those 
bank books. There is £600 outside them ? — I should 
think it was. I was' keeping up a domicile in Brigh- 
ton ; I was putting another story on part of my house 
in Brighton ; I was keeping up another house in Shef- 
field ; I was paying for all that. 

15955. For aught we know now there may have 
been £6,000 spent in addition to what was lodged in 
the bank in Cashel ? — Oh, yes, but not in Cashel. 

15956. The necessity for this arises from the fact 
that you know now since you sat in this court that a 
great deal of money has been spent in bribery of a very 
undisguised character ; it is our duty to trace it, and 
of course we cannot leave any source of information 
unexplored ? — Nothing will be easier than for me to 
give you an account of alTmy expenses. 

15957. To-morrow morning, if you please. You do 
not know then whether you had a cheque on the 
Nationl Bank with you at the time you were at 
Thurles? — I should think I had not. As a rule I 
never paid anything, anywhere. 

15958. The expression private cheque requires some 
explanation at first sight ? — What I mean by that I 
think is, that a gift for a charitable or pious purpose, 
I would look upon as a part of the household expendi- 
ture, and certainly not an election expense. 

15959. And you said you could not see the Arch- 
bishop except in the presence of several others. What 
would prevent you making him this offer, or as you call 
it “gift,” in the presence of others? — Publicity which 
has never been my practice. • 

15960. Except that you said a moment ago the £100 
was made public ? — Afterwards it was owing to the 
circumstances of the case. I could not conceive his 
grace’s timidity on the subject at all ; up to this moment 
it is perfectly incomprehensible. 

15961. You remained I suppose then in Cashel 
until the election substantially ? — I went away to 
Killarney some days. 

15962. We also have it that Mr. Leahy was here, 
with occasional absenses, until the election. You 
knew of course that Mr. Leahy was taking a very 
active part in your election? — Well, sir, that requires 
some explanation. Of course, I knew Mi-. Leahy’s 
absences some of which were on my affairs. 

15963. My question is, did you not know that he 
was taking a very active part in your election ? — No, I 
knew he was talking to my conducting agent and me 
about it. 

15964. Did-you hear me read a letter in which you 
directed your conducting agent to take his advice ? — 
That was before I came. 

15965. But after you came was he not here still ? — 
He was here at intervals. 

15966. And acting for you in the election ? — I could 
not look on him as an agent. 

15967. That is a legal term? — Yes, but he was 
helping me ; he was going with me ; I never went on 
my canvass unaccompanied by somebody. I have a 
little kind of order of the day that we had ; six or 
eight visits were chalked out for me, and some of those 
I have accidentally preserved. I was accompanied on. 
these sometimes by Mr. Michael Laffan, sometimes by 
• Mr. Patrick Laffan, sometimes by Mr. Leahy, and 
sometimes by Captain Byrne. 

15968. Did you ever withdraw from Mr. Leahy the 
authority you gave him to consult with Mr. Laffan as 
to your election? — I am not aware I ever gave it to 
him formally. 

15969. Did I not read yesterday in your letter to Mr. 
Michael Laffan a formal direction to Mr. Laffan to con- 
sult with Mr. Leahy on everything? — I heard you 
read a letter of mine of which I caught some part. That 
letter I wrote in consequence of thinking Mr. Laffan’s 
demarche about the Christian Brothers and trustees 
to return the money imprudent ; and it was in conse- 
quence of that. 

15970. Here are the words of your letter: “ I have 
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no doubt of your zeal and prudence, but as I believe 
Mr. Leahy is an older man and of much experience I 
hope you will take his counsel in all matters.” Surely, 
after that letter you cannot say that Mr. Leahy was 
not an agent of yours here 1 — You just now said it was 
a term of law. 

15971. Yes? — What is the date of that letter, sir? 

15972. The 23rd September. You heard that Mr. 
Leahy supplied those sums of £350 and £600, that is 
£950, to Mr. Patrick Laffan, and you heard the way 
in which that money was applied. Have you supplied 
any of that money to Mr. Leahy ? — Not any. 

15973. Not any? — Not to my knowledge. 

15974. The £350 we know was given by Mr. 
Michael J. Laffan to Mr. Leahy ? — Yes. 

15975. You heard Mr. Michael Laffan say he got a 
cheque from you for £300 ? — Not a cheque, it is a 
transfer. 

15976. I call it a cheque. It was taken from your 
account and put to lii3 credit ? — Yes, but there is this 
essential difference, that a cheque may be received by 
any other person if indorsed to him. 

15977. That is an xmnecessary distinction to draw 
here. It was at any rate a transfer of £300 of your 
money to Mr. Laffan? — Yes. 

15978. You heard Mr. Laffan say already how he 
gave that and the £50 additional which he got from 
you, that is £350 expended in bribery, as you heard 
from Mr. Patrick Laffan. Did you hear nothing of 
the £600 Mr. Patrick Laffan got through Mr. Leahy’s 
agency in Thurles? — Hear of it here? Did I hear 
evidence of it ? 

15979. Yes? — Yes, I heard evidence of it, and I 
was really— it surprised me, from Mr. Laffan. 

15980. Did you hear of that £600 before ? — Never. 
Your questions, sir, remind me of a question which, 
with some others, I omitted to put to Mr. Michael 
Laffan on cross-examination yesterday, which was this, 
that a statement was made to me some time after my 
arrival here, that Mr. Michael Laffan had a bill or 
claim against me, for moneys expended, for £250. The 
statement was merely to the effect that he was so much 
out of pocket. He had no bill, no particulars were 
vouched, and I have always an aversion to settle any 
bill of which I did not see the items ; on the other 
' hand, I did not wish Mr. Michael Laffan to be drawing 
on his own account for my election purposes ; I would 
put him in funds, and I gave him a sum of £300 on 
account, which seemed to me very reasonable to give. 

15981. Did you know anything of the application 
of the money at the time ? — Not anything. 

15982. Did the revelations with regard to bribery 
given by your agents, come entirely on you by surprise 
at this commission ?— There was something before it . 
that prepared me for them, but some of them came on 
me entirely by surprise. 

15983. When did you first know that some of the 
money had been spent in bribery ? — I think on the 
occasion of a communication between Mr. Laffan and 
myself after the trial of the election petition. 

15984. Was that the first time that you knew that 
some of the money had been spent in bribery ? — It was 
the first time. I may say .that owing to Mr. Patrick 
Laffan’s absence, I thought things looked ugly; but 
I have a whole mass of correspondence on that matter, 
which, if you wish for, I shall be happy to lay before you. 

15985. Anything you think material, and desire we 
should look at, we shall do ? — I scarcely desire it, as 
it is an exceedingly delicate and painful position to be 
in ; I wish to answer everything you ask me. 

15986. Have you heard anything since about the 
£600 ? — Except what I have heard here. 

15987. Have you been in communication with any- 
one with reference to that £600 since ? — Not a word 
have I heard, or spoken, or asked, or written, or read. 

15988. Do you know where Mr. Leahy is at pre- 
sent ? — I do not. 

15989. When was he last in Cashel? — I should 
think rather less than a month ago. 

15990. Is it the fact that he was here when this 


Commission sat first, on Monday, the 4th October? — 
I do not think so. 

15991. Was he in Cashel on Monday, the 4th 
October, or Saturday, the 2nd October ? — I really can- 
not say. 

15992. Did he stay in your house when he was here 
last ? — Yes, he did. 

15993. Had you at the time he was staying here 
learned or heard or known anything about Mr. Leahy’s 
agency in the bribery committed by Mr. Laffan ?— I 
had heard this, that between Mi - . Leahy and Mr. 
Michael Laffan and Mr. Patrick Laffan, as you will 
see by letters that passed between us, there was a 
violent conflict of facts that I hope to see cleared up 
by Mr. Leahy’s evidence. 

15994. Then you knew that Mr. Leahy was a 
necessary witness here ? — So very necessary a witness 
that I should be excessively sorry if he does not 
appear here. 

15995. Will you have the goodness to tell me to- 
morrow when Mi - . Leahy was last here ? I have been 
informed that he was staying in your house on the 
4th October, the day that, we commenced our investi- 
gation ? — I can easily fix it, because Mr. Leahy had 
been acting in a negotiation for repairing the electric 
telegraph, interrupted. 

15996. Have you given Mr. Leahy any authority 
to draw cheques in your name, or to obtain any funds 
in any way from any bank ? — No, sir, I have not. 

15997. Have you given Mi - . Leahy any cheques for 
himself or for any other purpose during the election, 
or about the election time ? — Oh, yes ; I think I have 
given him several. They appear in the accounts. 

15998. I find one cheque, £100, that is the only 
one I can find ? — There is £55 for a horse. 

15999. Oh, we have got an explanation of how that 
money was applied. There is a cheque for £100 on 
the 29th September, that is the only one we can find. 
May I ask what that cheque was for ? — On what date, 
sir? 

16000. The 29th September? — On what bank, sir? 

16001. I should say the National Bank ; we have 
not seen a cheque on any other bank — I could not say 
that I recollect at this moment. I am obliged to teil 
you something. I must tell it ; it may as well come 
out at once. Early in last year — not very early, but 
about the middle of the year — Mr. Leahy told me it 
was his intention to go out to Austoalia, and I talked 
it over with him as a friend, and strongly advised him 
not to go. He had already been in a hot climate, and 
the last time it having nearly killed him, my impres- 
sion was very strong that he ought not to go. 

16002. This is not very material ? — Well, pardon me. 

16003. I mean as to the effects of a hot climate? — 
You will see in a moment it is very material. Mr. 
Leahy put it to me that he did not see his way to suffi- 
cient employment h,ere, and I told him— I think this 
is hardly worthy of reporting — I told him 

16004. We cannot make any selection. If you 
think it has nothing to say to the inquiry do not state 
it? — It explains my giving cheques to Mr. Leahy at 
former times. I asked Mr. Leahy— — 

16005. If you tell me you gave cheques to Mr. 
Leahy for his own private purposes, you need not 
enter into it ? — For his own private purposes ? I do 
not speak of this particular cheque ; but there were 
cheques I gave to Mr. Leahy in that way. 

16006. I trace in these accounts that have been 
submitted to us, only one cheque for £100 to Mr. 
Leahy. I find also given to him £350 by Mr. Michael 
Laffan. That was handed by Mr. Leahy to Mr. Patrick 
Laffan. The only other thing I find charged to Mr. 
Leahy is one cheque, £100, which, as I tell you, was 
dated 29 th September ? — That was before I came to 
Ireland. 

16007. Yes. I want to know, after that sum of £350 
and that cheque for £100 of the 29th September, did 
you give cheques to Mr. Leahy ? — Yes, I think I have. 

16008. Where are they, sir, and where is your 
entry of them ? — Not in reference to my Cashel account 
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at all. 1 can tell you thus far, that Mr. Leahy went 
to Germany. 

16009. Confine yourself to the period previous to 
the 20th November. Up to the 20th November did 
you give Mr. Leahy cheques ? — I can’t tell you that 
without looking at my bank cheques. 

16010. Between the 29th September and 20th 
November; on what bank would they be? — I don’t 
know without looking. I do not say I did or did not. 

16011. Without examination you are not able to 
say ? — Yes. 

16012. Perhaps you would have the goodness to 
take a note of it, and to tell me in the morning how 
many cheques you gave Mr. Leahy, on any bank, 
also the amount that you spent in charity in the town ? 
— One thing I can tell you, sir, if it is your con- 
venience now : I can give you the list of the bankers 
I keep banking-accounts with. 

16013. It is unnecessary ; you can tell us in the 
morning. When were you first introduced to Captain 
Dudly Byrne ? — I never saw him until my arrival in 
Cashel at night. 

16014. You have heard that he supplied £300 ex- 
pended by Mr. Laffan in bribery on your behalf. 
Have you heard anything of that before the state- 
ment was made here by Mr. Laffan? — Never. 

16015. You never heard of it? — Never. 

16016. Did you give any cheques to Mr. Byrne 
while he was here? — Yes. 

16017. What did you give him? — I gave him a 
cheque, which appears in the account there, to pay 
his travelling expenses. 

16018. Twenty-five pounds ? — Yes. 

16019. Did you give him any other? — On a pri- 
vate account, do you mean ? 

16020. On any account? — I gave him a cheque. 

16021. For what sum? — One thousand pounds. 

16022. For what purpose did you give him that ? — 
As a loan. 

16023. To himself? — To himself. 

16024. At what time did you give him that loan? 
— On the 16th November, I think. 

16025. Was that loan given on a security? — Only 
personal. 

16026. Did you get his note for it? — No. I got 
an I. O. U. for it. He was writing me something in 
the shape of a note, but I suggested an I. O. U. 

16027. Did he tell you what his necessity for the 
.£1,000 was? — No ; he did not. 

16028. That was during the course of the election ? 
— It was. 

16029. And did you inquire what purpose it was 
for ? — No. 

16030. Then, did all that took place between you 
amount to this, that he came and asked you for money 
on an I. O. U., and you gave it? — Yes, he asked me 
rather abruptly. 

16031. Where, may I ask you, did this take place? 
— At Abbeyview. 

16032. On the day that you gave it ? — On the day 
that I gave it. 

16033. Was that the first time that he ever opened 
the matter to you t —‘ The very first time. 

16034. And did you at once give him a cheque for 
the £1,000? — I did, after a very few minutes’ hesita- 
tion. 

16035. Was there any arrangement that he was to 
pay you any interest ? — No, not any. 

16036. Did you consult anyone as to his ability to 
repay you that £1,000 ? — No. 

1 6037. And, without making any inquiry whatever, 
you paid him £1,000 ? — I gave him my cheque for it. 

1 6038. On what bank ? — On the Sheffield Banking 
Company. 

16039. Have you ever heard since from Captain 
Dudly Byrne how the money was applied ? — I have 
not. 

16040. Do you ever expect to be paid it? — I shall 
better be able to tell you that at the end of the 
inquiry. 


16041. Do you believe, sir, itis expended in bribery ? Sixteenth 
— I really do not know. Day - 

16042. You have heard that he paid £300 to Mr. October 21 . 
Patrick Laffan, and there is the sum of £600 which — 
we are unable to account for ; they make £900, which Henry 
comes very near the £1,000 %— Pardon me ; that £600 UDS er ‘ 
was previous to my giving the cheque. 

16043. I know it was, on the 15th, but it might 
easily be obtained on the 15th and repaid on the 16th ? 

— Pardon me, sir, that would suppose I had expressed 
the intention of lending it. 

1 6044. No, I do not mean that at all ; at any rate, 
after a few minutes you gave this sum of money 1— Yes. 

16045. Did you suspect at the time that there was 
any illegitimate or improper means being made use of 
in connexion with your election ? — At that moment I 
had not the least suspicion that a single shilling was 
expended improperly on my account. 

16046. It was very singular you lent £1,000 to a 
gentleman whom you had known only a very short 
time, and to whom you had paid £25 to defray his 
travelling expenses. It seems singular that you should 
give him £1,000 without making any inquiry as to 
what he wanted it for, or what security he would give ? 

— It seems singular, sir, but I am able to explain it. 

1 6047. I am ready to hear you ? — For instance, with 
regard to the £25 for travelling expenses, I did exactly 
the same in the case of Captain Stuart, an old friend of 
mine, educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where I 
was also, who was a cousin of a cabinet minister. I did 
not think he derogated in taking that sum for travel- 
ling backward and forward on my affairs any more 
than Captain Dudly Byrne. Although Captain Byme 
is not in the commission of the peace, as Captain Stuart 
is, I knew him to be a country gentleman, and did not 
think that it derogated. I take this opportunity of 
, stating that Captain Byrne had rendered me exceedingly 
great service a very short time before — the greatest 
service almost that one man can render another - — 
wholly unconnected with Cashel, or the election, or 
anything of that sort. 

16048. Do you mean to say that you gave him the 
£1,000 in consideration of services ?-— No ; but it 
produced a quick intimacy, very quickly between 
us. 

16049. Then, without understanding what he wanted 
it for, or making any inquiry as to his ability to repay 
you, you lent him £1,000 ? — If a gentleman asked me 
for a sum of money, I should give it or refuse it. I 
should never dream of asking was he able to pay it. If 
I thought he could not, I would not lend it. 

16050. You might make inquiry? — I have not 
been so prudent in my life. 

16051. Did you know that Captain Byrne was 
agent for you, or acting as one of your agents ? — My 
knowledge of that was limited to two things — one was, 
that he recommended Mr. Michael Laffan ; and he 
went about with me on some occasions in the carriage ; 
because I never went to the voters at all after I came 
to town ; Mx - . Patrick Laffan, or somebody, went and 
warned them that I was coming. 

16052. Did you know that Captain Dudly Byme 
was almost daily in attendance at Corcoran’s hotel ? — 

No ; that I did not know. 

16053. Did he not stop at Abbeyview with you ? — 

He stopped at several places. 

16054. Had you no conversations at Abbeyview as 
to what he was doing at Corcoran’s hotel ? — He may 
have mentioned casually what they were doing at Cor- 
coran’s ; but I took a dislike to Corcoran’s the way I 
was mobbed in the yard. 

16055. You knew that Captain Dudly Byrne was 
here in Cashel on your election business, and nothing 
else ? — He came very often. He did not stop, as far 
as my recollection serves me, as long as Mr - . Leahy 
did ; but I had a great number of persons here. 

16056. We will confine ourselves as to Captain 
Byrne at present. His business in Cashel was helping 
your interests at the election, and you knew that. 

Now, sir, have you heard lately of Captain Dudly 
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Sixteenth Byrne since his examination here — do you know is he 
AY ' at home? — The last time I had a letter from Mr. Byrne, 

October 21. 1 wrote to Captain Byrne, and asked him to come over 

Mr Henrv next day, and I got that answer. [Hands in a letter.] 
Munster. ’ i 3 not from Captain Byrne, but from his son. 

16057. Stating that the father was obliged to go to 
Dublin ; and then he states that he received a letter 
requiring his attendance here. You do not know more 
than that ? — That is all I know, sir. I do not know if 
you observe, sir, I wrote on the night of the 18th, 
asking Captain Byrne to come over, for reasons of my 
own, apart from this inquiry, and I got this by the 
mid-day post the next day. 

16058. Mr. Munster, did you hear Mr. Laffan say 
yesterday, “It became known to me, before Mr. 
Munster was a candidate, that money would be 
required, and that many would not vote without 
money ; I told that to Mr. Leahy, to Mr. Byrne, and 
to Mr. Munster when he came to town ?” — I do not 
think I did hear him say that. 

[The shorthand-writer reads questions and answers 
numbered 14433, 14434, 14435, 14436, and 14437.] 
16059. Witness . — I am not sure I was here, sir. 
16060. Do you recollect Mr. Laffan ever saying 
anything at all to you about it ? — He told me the con- 
stituency were corrupt, but I do not think he said the 
words stated now. 

16061. He said — “ It became known to me, before 
Mr. Munster was a candidate, that money would be 
required, and that many would not vote without 
money ; I told that to Mr. Leahy, to Mr. Byrne, and 
to Mr. Munster when he came to town ?” — I do not 
think he ever said those exact words, or anything very 
like them. 

16062. But he told you that the constituency was a 
corrupt one? — Yes. He did not tell me so’ imme- 
diately. We had many conversations about it. 

1 16063. Knowing that, and knowing that Captain 
Byrne was engaged here in furthering your election, 
you paid that .£1,000 to Captain Byrne without ques- 
tion ? — I certainly knew it, but I had resisted all at- 
tempts at working the election that way ; and I may 
say this generally, that at the time I had not the least 
idea of winning the election by being returned. 

16064. I do not understand what you mean by that ? 
— At the time that I drew that cheque for £1,000. 

16065. May I ask why you did not give that cheque 
upon one of your bankers here ? You had more than 
£1,000 to your credit in the National Bank at the 
time. How it is I cannot see? — That I account 
for very naturally, sir. Supposing Captain Byrne 
wanted it for private affairs I would not think of giv- 
ing him a cheque here where it would be talked over 
and known, as it would be disagreeable to him. That 
sufficiently accounts for it. 

16066. You had at that period — November 16th — 
oyer £2,000 to your credit in the National Bank. Why 
did you not then give him a cheque upon your banker 
here ? — If you mean, sir, to ask me whether I did it 
with any view to concealment, such an idea would 
strike me as futile, because I could not expect that I 
would be examined in a matter of this kind- without 
all my books and accounts being produced. 

16067. But you see that the only banking accounts 
you have produced are those here. We have endea- 
voured, and have found it rather futile, to find out 
what we have been seeking for in them ? — You will 
see that I had every bank account at the election 
petition as 1 have now.- 

16068. There was nothing asked you at the election 


petition about Captain Dudly Byrne having got that 
cheque from you, and you did not say you had given 
it?— I did not. 

16069. At that time you did not believe, you say, 
that money had been improperly spent ? — I did not 
know it. Now, sir, I do not believe that any part of 
that £1,000 was improperly spent. 

16070. I do not know that; it looks exceedingly 
like it. I believe Mr. Patrick Laffan’s evidence when 
he says that Captain Dudly Byrne gave him £300 
left on a dressing-table for him, and took a note from 
him for the amount. That was the day after? — If 
you will allow me, sir, I would like to hand you — of 
course it is absurd to deny that the moment my atten- 
tion became awakened to the fact of money having 
been paid improperly, that fact took great importance 
in my mind ; and I have here, and will produce to 
you if you like, my Sheffield banking account, which 
I had here at the time of the election petition ; my 
then Sheffield cheque-book, which I also have here. 
[Hands in a cheque-book.] 

16071. Here is the identical cheque? — Oh, it is 
turned down there. Oh, the reason it is turned down 
there is I wrote for the cheque ; I wrote for the cheque, 
and I have got it. I draw a great deal on the Sheffield 
bank. 

16072. I see that on the block of the cheque you 
have written, “ November 16tb, ’68, payable to Dudly 
Byrne, loan for three months, £1,000." Did you 
ever ask for that money at the end of the three 
months ? — I think I made a sort of application for it 
prematurely. Well, I didn’t make exactly an appli- 
cation, because that is contrary to my habits; Any- 
body that I oblige, if I bind to a day, perhaps I may 
not oblige ; but I made some sort of left-handed inquiry 
as to whether it would be convenient to repay it before 
the time, and I got an evasive sort of answer, which, 
owing to my becoming aware I had made a premature 
application, did not seem to me so odd. 

16073. What was the nature of the answer ? — It 
was vague and undetermined. 

16074. Does it appear odd in any way? — It does 
seem odd in that sense, that it is only susceptible of 
one explanation. 

16075. Mr. Waters, q.c. — What actually was the 
answer ? — Something that it would be later — that it 
was mentioned later. 

16076. Mx - . Griffin. — Was the answer that he 
was then unprepared to arrange it? — Oh, that it is 
not meant to be paid. I wish to add that my reason 
for opening it was to point out the fact that it is 
crossed, and to add to my recollection that it was drawn 
quite late at night. 

16077. Mr. Waters, q.c. — In the morning you 
will be able to tell me how much your election has 
cost you ? — I do not think I can. 

16078. Mr. Griffin. — Do you know who Mi - . H. 
M. Macken is ; there is a special indorsement to him 
by Mr. Byrne ? — I have not the least idea. I know 
no tiling about him. 

16079. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You will not be able to 
tell us what your election here cost you ? — -Not of my 
own knowledge, I think. I shall have to rely on 
somebody else for it. Well, anything that depends on 
me, of course, I can tell ; but as to the sums that were 
disbursed, at this moment claims are still sued for in 
Tipperary by five agents. I can tell within limits, of 
course. 

(Adjourned.) 
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SEVENTEENTH DAY. 

Friday, October 22, 1869. 


Seventeenth 

Day. 

October 22. 


The Most Rev. Patrick Leahy, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cashel, sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. Patrick 

18080. Mr. Munster was under examination, but Father M'Namara’s signature was not, and that the Leahy ' 
as your Grace wishes to get away we shall be most money might be the more easily obtained by having my 
happy to examine you now ? — I hope I do not cause signature to it. At least it never entered into my mind 
anv inconvenience by my request to be examined early, then or since that there was anything whatever the 
16081. I believe your Grace is acquainted with the least improper about it. I never bestowed a thought 
Rev. Mr. M‘Namara 1 — Yes, I know him. about it since, never heard of it before; never heard 

16082. He is a friar in Thurles ? — Yes. a word about it since until I saw the report in the 

16083. It has transpired in evidence here that Mr. paper, and then it was I said it was due to me to ask 
Edmund Leahy, who, I believe, is your Grace’s brother ? the Commissioners to give me an opportunity to be ex- 

Yes. amined, that I may explain these matters, and I have 

16084. Gave to Mr. Patrick Lallan, for the Rev. to thank the Commissioners for acceding to my re- 
Mr. M‘Namara, a cheque for £5, which was drawn in quest to be examined. 

favour of your Grace ? — Yes. 16092. It is only our duty to examine every wit- 

16085. And Mr. M'Namara has told us that on the ness who presents himself, who has any information 
16th November, 1868, he carried that cheque to your to give us. Do you recollect at all any of the details 
Grace and got your Grace’s indorsement upon it? — of the conversation with the Rev. Mr. M'Namara at the 
y es _ time that he came to present the cheque to your Grace ? 

16086. Do you recollect whose cheque that was? — — As far as I remember I had no conversation what- 

Well, I cannot say just now, but I presume it was a ever with him. I did not like to ask him any ques- 
clieque from Mr. Munster, for I doubt whether it could tion about the matter because I would think it a 
be from anyone else. I do not know whether it was delicate matter for a bishop to ask a priest, “ how is it 
from Mr. Leahy or Mr. Munster at this distance of you got this money ? ” 

time, but I presume it was from one or other of them. 16093. The Reverend Mr. M'Namara says that as 

16087. Can you say on what bank the cheque was ? well as he recollects he did not know that the money 

X cannot say on what bank, but I presume it must was for himself until he went to you, and that you told 

have been on the National Bank. I think it was. I him it was for him and not for you? — As well as my 

am not positive. I never thought of the matter since memory serves me, Father M'Namara got the cheque 

till I saw mention made of it the other day in the himself in a letter directed to him, and then brought it 
Dublin Evening Mail, and the evidence given before to me ; but as to the particular circumstance, whether it 
the Commission here. It never crossed my mind ever was directed to me under cover of a letter to him, or that 
since • and therefore it is that at such a distance of it was addressed to me with an intimation at the same 
time I cannot be positive on what bank the cheque time that the amount was for Father M'Namara, in 
was drawn. whichever of the two ways it was that the cheque came 

1 6088. Have you any recollection of the date of the into my possession, I am not now positive. Lest I 

cheque, or whether it bore date about the time ? — should in the least err from the troth I say I am not 

None whatever. certain in which of the two ways it came into my 

16089. Are you at all aware under what circum- possession, 
stances the cheque was drawn ? — I have not the least 1 6094. Have you any recollection of a letter ac- 
knowledge Of it. At the time that the cheque was eompanying it ? — I have no recollection whatever, but 
presented to me for my indorsement, I presumed — it I am quite positive there was. In my mind it was an 
was simply presumption — that the amount must have offering either for masses or charity. It did not enter 
been an offering to Father M'Namara for masses or into my mind to suspect that it could have been in 
for charity. It would, not become me to ask any the most remote manner connected with anytliing else, 
clergyman in the circumstances why it was that he got 16095. The. Reverend Mr. M'Namara tells us that 
any such offering. Delicacy forbade me to ask him at the same time he got that cheque two bags of gold 
whether it was for masses or for charity. Therefore containing £600 were left with him, which we sub- 
I said not one word about it, but simply indorsed the sequently ascertained to have been disfributed in 
cheque. I knew nothing of it beforehand. I never bribery at the election here. Has your Grace any recol- 
keard of it since, and I have no knowledge whatever lection of having had any conversation with Mr. 
why or wherefore it was that he got it. M'Namara, or his having told you anything of that 

16090. The Rev. Mr. M'Namara says that his circumstance at all? — Well, I know it is your duty 
name was not at all on the cheque, and that it was to put the question that you have now put, but I think 
only your Grace’s name that was on the cheque as the you may very well anticipate what answer a bishop 

payee of the cheque? — I dare say the cheque may have would give to such a question, and my answer is 

been drawn in my favour, otherwise he could not have 16096. You understand that it is necessaiy to put 
come to me to ask me to indorse it. I think the the question ? — I know it is your duty, sir, to put the 
cheque was sent to him under cover of a letter — question. 

sent to him in a letter. The cheque was drawn in my 16097. Yery often questions, the answers to which 
favour, and therefore he brought it to me to indorse we anticipate, the putting of which are inexpressibly 
it but I knew nothing whatever why it was that he painful, must be put ? — Yes ; I feel you must feel it 
„ot that cheque. I presumed in my own mind that it painful to put the question, but I reply unhesitatingly 
must have been either as an offering for masses or for that I never had the least knowledge whatever from 
charity. Father M'Namara, or any other person, of the fact that 

16091. Would it be an unusual circumstance that you now allude to. I never even heard of it, or heard 
a clergyman who has a cheque given to him for such it alluded to by anybody until the night before last, 
purposes as your Grace mentions, to have that cheque, that some of my own clergy were dining with me, 

<riven to him for those purposes, drawn in favour of and then for the first time did I hear of any such 
the Archbishop'! — It is a tiling that would not often thing. One of the clergy mentioned in a joke that 
happen, I dare say, but one can see the reason why a there was money left on Father McNamara’s table, but 
cheque would have been so drawn, and no reason what- until the evening before last, when we were sitting 
ever presented itself to my mind more than that my after dinner, I never heard anybody allude to the 
signature was well known at the bank, and that perhaps matter ; never knew anything whatever about it. 
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Seventeenth 

Day. 

October 22. 

The Most 
Rev. Patrick 
Leahy. 


The clergyman who mentioned the matter mentioned 
it in rather a jocose way as a thing he had heard alluded 
to by Father M'Namara at some time or other. 

16098. I am obliged to put a further question, 
arising out of what has transpired before us! Mr. 
Leahy being your brother, and having been, in the 
evidence before us, most intimately brought into con- 
nexion with the giving of this £600, and it being our 
duty, in every way in our power, to trace where that 
money came from ; not being able to satisfy our duty 
until we discover it, I have to ask your Grace if your 
brother borrowed any money from you about the time 
of the election ? — Not a penny ; nor did I know any- 
thing whatever about any such matter. 

16099. You did not know of any moneys of any 
kind? — Nothing in the world. 

16100. I believe you were the parish priest of 
Cashel for some time ? — Yes, I was. 

16101. It is our unfortunate duty to have to go 
into tx-ansactions of ancient date. We cannot, un- 
happily, limit ourselves to the last election, and we 
have to go back, as you may have seen, to a com- 
paratively ancient time. I have to give your Grace 
now a letter which was handed to us by the Rev. Mr. 
Ryan, produced by him under summons of this Court, 
requiring him to produce all documents relating to 
our inquiry. I now hand it to you. At the time it 
was given to us we did not use the letter or make 
it public, as we desired an opportunity of considering 
whether its contents bore on our inquiry here, and 
whether they were properly to be inquired into ; and 
having given the most anxious and careful considera- 
tion, we have come to the conclusion that we would 
not be performing our duty without putting the letter 
into your Grace’s hands, in order that you may read it, 
and that we may ask you questions upon it [witness 
is handed a letter] ? — I saw by the evidence of the Rev. 
J ohn Ryan, reported in the newspapers, that he dwelt 
at some length on matters as to which I was some way 
concerned ; and I would thank you very much, as I 
cannot rely on the report I have seen in the 
papers, and as it is only your report that really has 
authority, I would thank you to have that portion of 
his evidence read for me which refers to me, before 
I refer to the letter. 

16102. That is quite right, sir. The only thing is 
that it may take a little time ? — It is only from your 
notes that I can know with any cei-tainty what it is 
he really did say. 

16103. I say, from recollection, but only from re- 
collection which may be very imperfect and not pro- 
perly represent what took place, that he did not 
mention your Grace’s name at all 1 — He spoke of a 
gentleman connected with the College of Thurles. 

16104. Quite so? — And there was no other I knew 
but myself. 

16105. Thereupon I stopped him? — Because I had 
to suspend him some time ago ; and on the day I felt 
it my painful duty to suspend him, he produced this 
letter a copy of it — to me, identical in substance with 
the letter which I saw was referred to in the report 
of his evidence in the papers. I coxild have no doubt 
then that the gentleman connected with the College 
of Thurles, to whom he referred, was myself, although 
he didn’t speak of the Archbishop. I have no manner 
of doubt that it is myself. I suppose it must be. 

16106. I am sure that at the time he mentioned that 
I did not kxxow, nor did my brothers know, that it was 
your Grace he meant. I stopped him from reading a 
letter which he produced, for the purpose of preventing 
either annoyance or anything else being caused to any 
person, by having his name introduced where it was un- 
necessary to do so. We then took the letter out of 
his hands and said that we would consider it, receivin'' 
at the same time from Mr. Munster other letters which 
he said also related to the same matter ; we shall, if 
you wxsh have the Reverend Mr. Ryan’s evidence read. 

L^he shorthand writer reads portion of the evidence 
of the Rev. John Ryan.] 

16i07. The Rev. Mr. Ryan, in giving his evidence, 
alluded, as you have heard, to that letter. He did 


not say at all that the letter - contained any suggestion 
that the writer of it wished to have bribery commit- 
ted, or approved of it, or sanctioned it. He only spoke 
of an offer to the charities of the town, having been 
made on the part of a candidate. You have heard 
what he said with regard to it. At the conclusion of 
his examination, repeating to us the sentiment of some 
of the people of Cashel, he did speak strongly of the 
impropriety of a candidate giving money in charity, 
before elections. He said : — “To the best of my recol- 
lection, Mr. John Ryan of Jolxn-street told me that it 
was vei - y unbecoming to have promises of money fox- 
churches and schools and things of that kind put 
forward as a ground of preference; that in fact it 
was a bribe in disguise. He spoke of large sums 
of money being expended in bringing in the Christian 
Brothers, and other such things.” Upon that he ex- 
pressed his own concurrence with the opinion of Mr. 
Ryan. I do not know that he used the exact words, 
but it conveyed the impression to our minds, that 
the giving of money for churches, or any other kind of 
charity, by a candidate, during his candidature, was 
bribery in disguise. That was the purport of what he 
said, and an interval of more than half an hour occur- 
red between producing that letter and the statement 
[the letter is handed to witness and peinxsed by him]? 
— I would thank you if you would have this letter 
transcribed into the evidence, in order that the public, 
seeing thex - e was nothing at all like that improper, un- 
handsome imputation, would see how far it was 
grounded or not on the letter, into which, no person 
could form an opinion without having the letter before 
him. I just beg to observe in general terms, there is 
nothing whatever in the letter, as far as I can see, 
after reading it through, that would furnish a particle 
of the stox-y, that there was anything at all improper 
on the part of the waiter. I can say- 

16108. Perhaps your Grace would have the kindness 
to read the letter now 1 — Shall I read it aloud? 

16109. If you please? — “Private and confidential. 
Thurles, 28th of J anuary, 1852.” May I ask whether a 
letter inai'ked “ private and confidential,” ought to be 
produced on an inquiry like this, or whether its being 
marked “ private and confidential,” does secure to it 
that privacy that everyone expects when he marks 
his letter? 

16110. No, unfortunately, your Grace, the Act of 
Parliament under which we sit destroys all privilege, 
and no privilege whatsoever can be raised before us 
with regal’d to the production of any document. When 
we require persons to produce documents, no soi - t of 
. privilege can be pleaded ; even that which is regarded by 
the law in ordinary circumstances as the highest privi- 
lege, the confidence between a solicitor and his client, 
is destroyed in this case. We were obliged to order 
both the attorneys to produce the instructions they 
gave their counsel. It is a very unpleasant duty, but 
we must do it of course. 

[Witness reads] : — 

“ Private and Confidential. 


“ Thurles, 28th January, 1852. 

“Dear John, — It is reported in Dublin and elsewhere, 
that in consequence of his having opposed T. Reynolds’s 
ministers’ money question, the other day, as well as for other 
reasons, Sir Timothy O’Brien has lost your confidence, with 
that of the great body of the electors of Cashel. If this be 
so, and that you will look out for a better man, I presume 
to suggest to you for choice a Catholic gentleman— not a 
Cawtholic— residing in London, a thorough-bred Irishman, 
clever, being a distinguished member of the Bar, wealthy 
too, and so both willing and able to contribute liberally to 
the chanties of the town. This is perhaps a subject on which 
I should not presume to offer a suggestion, yet because I 
know the person to be in every respect a most estimable and 
independent man, and because I anticipate you are not the 
person to take offence for my making what may be, and what 
I believe is, a useful suggestion— therefore I make it. It 
is unnecessary to speak of names as yet. Meantime I re- 
main, dear John, yours very truly, 


“The Rev. John Ryan, Cashel. 


“ Patrick Leahy. 


“ I am sure this person would give £300 or £400 towards 
your charities.” 
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Well, I presume that if that letter remained in the 
Rev. gentleman’s escritoire, it could have no manner 
of effect on the subject, unless he thought proper to 
publish accounts of it himself. 'And admitting for 
argument’s sake that there was anything in it that 
could in the slightest interfere with purity of election, 
I never published the letter, and if the contents were 
ever made public, and if it did interfere with purity of 
election, the doing so is his own act, not mine. 

16111. It does not appear that that offer was made 
public! — I wish to say that in the offer made there — 
when I mentioned it as a collateral and subordinate con- 
sideration, when speaking of this gentleman, that he 
would contribute liberally to the charities of Cashel ; I 
am perfectly sure, as one knowing a little about morals 
and questions of morals, that there was nothing whatever 
in that suggestion that could bear the colour of im- 
propriety, and nothing at all in it bordering on corrup- 
tion, or any interference with purity of election ; 
because I take it that in order to do anything that 
would interfere with the purity of election, anything 
that would wear even the colour of bribery, it should 
be an offer of money or some valuable consideration, as 
a situation, to an elector, or electors, in reference to their 
votes — that the hope or prospect of some such thing 
should be held out. There is no such thing here. 

16112. The definition of bribery is wider than that. 
It is not a question of morals with us, it is a pure 
question of law ?• — But law is grounded on morality — 
question of law and question of morals. 

16113. Everyperson who shall directly or indirectly, 
by himself or by any other person on his behalf, give, 
lend, or agree to give, or lend, or shall offer, promise, 
or promise to procure, or to endeavour to procure any 
money or valuable consideration to or for any voter, or 
to or for any person on behalf of any voter, or to or 
for any other person, in order to induce such voter to 
vote or refrain from voting, or shall corruptly do any 
such act as aforesaid, on account of such voter having 
voted or refrained from voting at any election ; or who 
shall, directly or indirectly, by himself or by any other 
person on his behalf give, or procure or agree to give 
or procure, or offer, promise, or promise to procure, or 
to endeavour to procure any office, place, or employ- 
ment to or for any voter, or to or for any person on 
behalf of any voter, or to or for any other person, in 
order to induce such voter to vote or refrain from 
voting, or shall corruptly do any such act as afore- 
said, on account of any voter having voted or re- 
frained from voting at any election, or who shall 
directly or indirectly, by himself, or by any other person 
on his behalf, make any such gift, loan, offer, promise, 
procurement, or agreement as aforesaid, to or for any 
person, in order to induce such person to procure or 
endeavour to procure the return of any person to serve 
in parliament. I do not mean at all to say that I 
appeal to that. I only just correct your grace, by 
saying that the definition of bribery is wider than the 
meaning you gave the word 1 — I did not confine it to 
that at all ; excuse me. 

16114. For instance, if a person gave money cor- 
ruptly to any person who has influence in the borough, 
although not a voter, to get that person to use his in- 
fluence ? — With voters ? 

16115. Yes, that is in law bribery? — You will ex- 
cuse me if I say that I did not at all limit it so far as 
you seem to think. I did not confine it to a man who 
gave money. 

16116. So I understood? — I extended it to every 
valuable consideration, and even to the hope of it. 

16117. Where I perhaps misunderstood your Grace, 
was in confining it to voters ? — I did not confine it to 
voters either. 

16118. It is unnecessary to enter into that discus- 
sion at present. If you please, I will ask one or two 
questions. You were connected yourself, as you have 
told us, with Cashel, as parish priest, for some years ? 
— Yes. 

16119. And I believe it is some considerable number 
of years — ten or fifteen — since you were parish priest 
of Cashel ? — About fourteen years ; thirteen or fourteen 
years — yes, fourteen. 

c 


16120. Although it may not be bribery, and do not Skvknthentb 
say it is, you, I presume, do not approve of a candi- l>AY - 
date expending money largely in charities in a borough October '>■>. 

where he is candidate, before an election ? — Well, I 

don’t see that it is. It will depend on the circum- £ he 
stances in which it would be done. There are circum- Leahy.* 1 " C ' 
stances in which it would be suspicious. In another 
combination of circumstances no fair suspicion could 
attach to the giving of charity ; but when I was parish 
priest of Cashel myself a gentleman made me an offer 
of £500 to purchase the ground and place that now 
belong to the Presentation nuns, and because I be- 
lieved at the time that his motives were anything 
but pure, because I believed they were not pure, 

I refused to accept the offer ; in other circum- 
stances — in which circumstances, perhaps, I would 
accept it — where I was perfectly sure that the gentle- 
man making the offer was influenced by pure, by 
honourable, by charitable motives, and by none other : 
so that it is a question that would depend altogether 
on motives. It would be suspicious in some combina- 
tions of circumstances ; it would be free from any such 
aspect in others. 

16121. Independently of the motive of the giver of 
the money, is your Grace of opinion that the giving of 
money, say £1,000, in charities in such a borough as 
Cashel during the candidature of a candidate is likely 
to influence opinion in the borough?— -Well, to influ- 
ence opinion. 

16122. Yes; I mean, when I say that, of course, 
the opinion of voters ? — It may influence them, but 
not influence them corruptly. There is a great differ- 
ence between influencing opinion and influencing 
opinion corruptly. 

16123. Observe, I do not say corruptly? — No, but 
I wish to make the distinction. I would — if I said it 
would have an influence on opinion, anyone reading it 
undistinguished might take for granted that I was of 
opinion it would, in all circumstances, have a corrupt 
influence, whereas I don’t mean to convey any such 
impression; 

16124. Your Grace is quite right to make such a 
distinction, but you are of opinion that the giving of 
money in that way may influence votes ? — It may in- 
fluence votes, but not corrupt. 

16125. Not corruptly ? — It may or it may not. 

16126. The person who is so influenced may give a 
vote from the purest motives, but be influenced by the 
giving of money ? — Influenced by it to a subordinate 
or minor consideration; but the person who would 
thus give his vote would be by no means guilty of 
bribery, because he has before him two candidates, 
either of whom is a fit and proper person to be re- 
turned to Parliament. Whichever of the two he re- 
turns, he would discharge the conscientious obligation 
of an honest voter - — of giving his vote for the public 
good. Then he sees that, of the two, one of them 
might advance the public interests of the locality 
somehow — that he might promote its material pros- 
perity — that he would support its charities. He sees 
this, and whilst he would not give his vote for any 
consideration, as a quid pro quo, or equivalent for it, 
yet it might serve as a subordinate consideration — as 
a collateral motive, I would say — to induce him to 
prefer the one to the other. I contend that that is 
not bribery by any means. 

16127. Perhaps you would agree, with this, that it 
is improper of a candidate to select that as a time for 
distributing charity ? — I should not say it in general 
terms. The generality of the assertion might make it 
a false one. 

16128. A candidate believing that the giving of 
money in that way at the time will have the effect of 
influencing votes, as you have said ? — As I have, said, 
in one combination of circumstances such a thing 
might wear a suspicious look, and in another combina- 
tion it might not. For instance, take the case of a 
gentleman who all his life before has been a man of 
profuse charities — profuse in his charities — who every- 
where and in all circumstances that he was called 
upon gave most liberally — suppose a gentleman such 
as that, and that he is a candidate, and he does only 
2 T 
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Seventeenth what, he has been always doing before, there would be 
nothing extraordinary in his contributing to a charity, 
October 22 . because it is what he has been always doing during his 
The Most whole life before. But if a gentleman comes forward, 
Rev. Patrick who was known to be of penurious habits, who never 
Leahy . contributed to a charity before — if that man comes and 

makes, an offer of a large sum of money — in this 
combination of circumstances surely his offer would 
wear a very suspicious look. Therefore such contri- 
butions to public charities might in one set of circum- 
stances wear a suspicious look, and not at all so in 
another. Such an offer coming from one person in 
one set of circumstances might wear a very suspicious 
appearance ; they might not, in coming from another. 

16129. I am obliged to ask your Grace another 
question that I would rather avoid. I believe that you 
got from Mi - . Munster a contribution towards the 
cathedral you were building in Thurles ? — Yes ; so I did 
from Mr. O’Beirne too, and an offer from Mr. O’Beirne 
during his candidature here. He told me he would 
give me other ,£50 besides what he had given before, 
so that what Mr. Munster did is no more than Mr. 
O’Beime did. 

16130. Did Mr. O’Beirne make that offer during the 
time he was candidate here in ’68 ? — I fear I do not 
express myself quite clearly. I was speaking of an 
offer. I believe I said afterwards he proposed to give 
it, but he did not make the offer. He told me in 
Thurles it was his intention to- give £50 to the cathe- 
dral by-and-by. 

16131. Can you specify the date? — No, I cannot; 
but I am sure it was. before the election. 

16132. Before the election of ’68 ? — Yes. 

16133. And I presume you mean shortly before? 
— Shortly before. With respect to the £100 that Mr. 
Munster gave 

16134. Did you accept that proposal of Mr. O’Beime? 
— I said nothing whatever to him. I said “ It is very 
kind of you, Mr. O’Beirne to say — to make — to 
say you would give so much.” 

16135. Mr. Munster has described the circumstance 
of giving to you that £100 — that he was at Thurles 
visiting there, and after he had left you, that he sent 
a message to you requesting you would be good enough 
to accept this, as he called it, brick — to permit him to 
add a brick to the building? — Yes; that is what he 
said — that he was anxious to add a brick to the build- 
ing ; but the person who proposed to give me the 
£100, in the first instance, from Mr. Munster, was his 
agent, Mr. Richardson. Mr. Richardson told me, as 
well as I remember, either that he was instructed by 
Mr. Munster to give the £100, or he intimated to me 
that Mr. Munster wished to give the £100. At any rate 
I declined — I declined to receive the £100 and upon the 
ground that, as I wished, during this last election at 
Cashel to hold myself perfectly neutral, that it was my 
wish to avoid even the very appearance of departing from 
that neutrality, therefore I declined to accept the £1 00. 

1 6136. May I ask if you can tell me the date of this 
first offer by Mr. Richardson. Did it precede your 
conversation with Mr. Munster? — Not at all, not at 
all. It did not. 

16137. Was it on the day on which Mr. Munster 
subsequently sent the message to you? — It was 
on — I got no other message but that from Mr. 
Richardson. 

16138. Then, this is the message — I misunderstood 
you ? — Mr. Munster and Mr. Richardson chanced to be 
in Thurles together on a given day. What the day 
was I cannot now call to mind. Mr. Munster, as well as 
I remember, went up to visit the College. Mr. Richard- 
son was -with me I think seeing the Cathedral, as we 
were in the neighbourhood of it ; and then it was Mr. 
Richardson said to me, either that he was authorised 
by Mr. Munster to hand me £100 for the Cathedral, or 
he intimated to me that Mr. Munster was about to give 
the £100 ; which it was, I don’t remember just now ; 
but I declined to Mr. Richardson to receive the £100, 
and I declined it on the ground that I have alluded to, 
that I wished to avoid even the appearance of depart- 
ing from the neutrality that I was determined to 
observe with respect to the election at Cashel. In a 


few days after that, there appeared a letter in a public 
paper, from the Rev. John Ryan, charging bishops, 
and priests, and nuns with bribery, and calling on the 
people to believe that offerings made to them were 
bribery, were bribes; and although he did not mention 
my name in the letter, yet I was described, circum- 
stantially. There could be no doubt whatever that he 
meant myself ; and knowing that he had transgressed 
very seriously in the same way before — that he had 
made most grievous charges on some of his own 
parishioners — -it pains me to be obliged to say he 
made the most grievous and unfounded charges against 
some of his parishioners — for which I had to call him 
to account. 

16139. It is hardly necessary to enter into this. We 
stopped Mr. Ryanfrom entering into matters ; and, there- 
fore, perhaps, you will have the goodness to confine your- 
self to this matter of the £100 ? — It is quite relevant 
to that matter ; and as I considered that he had trans- 
gressed very seriously before that, in making such 
a charge against his bishop, against clergymen, and 
against nuns, I felt it my duty to call him to account 
for that letter. That letter was written after I had re- 
fused this £100 for the Cathedral. It was written 
after that. Then, when, I dare say, Mr. Munster saw 
this letter of Mr. Ryan upon the paper, he wrote to 
me, requesting, and almost insisting, that I should take 
'the £100. And being conscious of my own integrity, 
believing that Mr. Munster was actuated by none but 
the purest motives, I did not think that, on account of 
that unhandsome attack, both on him and me, that 
had come from the Reverend Mr. Ryan, I thought I 
should not be deterred from taking an offering honour- 
ably made, and nobly and charitably offered, because 
the attack was made ; and I did take it when, under 
other circumstances, I would not take it. Mr. 
Munster enclosed a cheque for £100 to me in his- 
letter, and I then kept the cheque, whereas before I 
had refused to take the £100; and if the attack had 
not been made, I think I would not have taken it then. 

16140. I am obliged to ask your Grace, more as a 
matter of form than anything else, if you took any part 
in the election — if you in any way aided Mr. Munster,, 
as a candidate? — I am very much obliged to you, 
sir, for giving me the opportunity in this court, 
and before the people who are here assembled — I am 
much obliged to you for giving me an opportunity of 
explaining thus publicly the line of conduct I did 
pursue with respect to the last election in Cashel. At 
the very first, I was altogether opposed to Mr. Munster 
offering himself for Cashel. When my brother, Mr. 
Edmund Leahy, wrote to me as he did from England, 
i-especting Mr. Munster’s candidature, I warned him, 
in the strongest terms I could use, against having any- 
thing to do with the election of Cashel — that he would 
be getting into a business out of which, perhaps, he 
could not get, •without regretting he had ever got into 
it ; and I warned him repeatedly, notwithstanding my 
personal regard for Mr. Munster. Then, when Mr. 
Munster’s candidature became a reality, from the first 
to the last I observed the most strict neutrality. I 
never, directly or indirectly, sought to influence the vote 
of any single elector in Cashel. I never had any com- 
munication with any of the electors of Cashel, with the 
exception of two. One of them, a gentleman of high re- 
spectability, wrote to me, marking his letter “private,” 
consulting me as to whether he should support Mr. 
O’Beirne, or not ; that was before Mr. Munster’s candi- 
dature, and I declined to say what he should do; express- 
ing myself, at the same time, favourably concerning Mr. 
O’Beirne’s Parliamentary career — that he had, since his 
election in 1865, spoken well and voted well in Parlia- 
ment; but I guarded myself, at the same time, by saying 
that, abstracted altogether from the ways or the means 
by which he had procured his return to Parliament in 
1865, and of which ways and means I know nothing, 
except from public report. The only other elector that 
I had any communication from or with, was a person 
who wrote to me— — 

16141. I think it is unnecessary for your Grace to 
go into this ? — If you please, it would be a great satis- 
faction to me. 
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16142. As you please 1 — -Because the course of con-' 
duet I did pursue was misapprehended ; and as my 
name was introduced in connexion with the election, 
I would feel obliged if you would allow me to say what 
I wish on the subject, unless it is taking up too much 
of your time. I say the only pei-son — other person— 
I had communication with was a person who also 
marked his letter “Private,” and said he would vote 
for any person I pleased. I never answered his lettexy 
or took the least notice of it. The only other com- 
munication I had at all touching this election, was 
from Mr. Laffan, the conducting agent of Mr. Munster. 
Mr. Laffan wrote to me asking me, as Mr. Munster 
was a stranger, to state in writing what I thought of 
Mr. Munster, and I returned for answer to him— the 
answer I gave him was — I could not say what I 
thought of Mr. Munster, without, at the same time, 
giving what I thought of the other candidates, Mr. 
O’Beirne and Mr. Scully ; that I could not say anything 
of one without saying what I thought of the others as 
otherwise. I should depart from that line of strict neu- 
trality which I had laid out for myself to pursue. I 
would be obliged to you, sir, if you would allow me to 
read the letter I then wrote, because it expresses very 
correctly the course of conduct I pursued, and I am 
glad of the opportunity also of making known to the 
constituency of Cashel what it is that I did do, and 
that I did not do. It appears to be long, but it is not 
a long letter :• — 

“ Tkurles, November, 1808. 

“ Dear Sir, — Before replying to your letter, permit me to 
observe that I have hitherto held myself neutral as regards 
the approaching election for Cashel, and that it is my de- 
termination to adhere to that course, at least so long as the 
present candidates only are before the electors, were the 
independence of Cashel in jeopardy I should gladly exert 
any legitimate influence I might be supposed to possess in 
endeavouring to uphold its independence ; but in a contest 
between exclusively liberal candidates, whose principles and 
professions differ in nothing, or only by light or heavy 
shades, I should wish myself, and would recommend my 
clergy to take no active part with any side, leaving it to the 
electors to choose the best man. Especially when feelings 
j'un high, as they do in the contested elections of small con- 
stituencies, it is desirable that the minister of religion should, 
in fulfilment of his mission of peace, be the person to com- 
pose differences, to allay excitement, to calm down passion, 
and this he could do with but little effect were he to take 
his stand with one portion of his people against another. 
In such cases the clergyman’s part — unquestionably the 
best, the most prudent part for him to take— is to remain 
neutral. It is so I acted myself when I was parish priest 
of Cashel ; it is so I wish to act.” 

There was an election when I was parish priest here, 
and but one, and it was so I acted then. 

“ It is so I wish to act now in the face of the coming 
election of your city. Having said so much let me address 
myself to the immediate subject of your letter. At 
once I say in answer to your inquiry, that I believe Mr. 
Henry Munster to be a true Liberal and a gentleman of 
the highest honour, who under no combination of parties or 
circumstances, will ever swerve from liberal principles, and 
who will observe with scrupulous fidelity any professions he 
puts before the electors of Cashel, in particular those em- 
bodied in his address, touching the Church, the land, and 
the education questions, and with these great questions the 
present hopes and the future destinies of Ireland are bound 
up. Mr. Munster’s abilities and attainments, his thorough 
honesty and entire devotedness to Ireland, make him a person 
capable of rendering splendid service in Parliament, and in 
every respect worthy to represent the ancient city of the 
kings. It would not consist with the neutrality I am deter- 
mined to observe, if, having said so much of Mr. Munster, 

I should be altogether silent concerning the other candidates. 
Of Mr. O’Beirne I feel bound to say that he has proved 
himself an extremely useful, as well as clever member of 
Parliament, having voted well and spoken well upon every 
occasion that has fallen under my notice ; and 1 will add, 
that his whole parliamentary career justifies the confidence 
that he will acquit himself equally well for the time to come. 
As past services furnish a warrant for future fidelity, to the 
tried past, and from it as a test to the untried future, Mr.. 
O'Beirrie is entitled to appeal with confidence. To Mr. 
Vincent Scully’s parliamentary antecedents I have not paid 
the same attention. His time in Parliament was much 
longer, the speeches delivered by him on various topics were 
far more numerous, the votes recorded by him could not so 
C 


easily be summed up,- so as to take exact note of them, and 
estimate their value. W hether it was that his speeches and 
votes were spread over so long a time,, and were withal so 
multifarious in their nature, or that I failed to pay all the 
attention that I might and ought to have paid to what was 
worthy of attention — however it happened I must confess 
to it, that were I to rely upon my knowledge Of Mr. Scully’s 
parliamentary career, I should be unable to offer anything 
like a correct estimate of his parliamentary character, simply 
because I have not that knowledge. But of his ability there 
can be no question, nor any that what he says he will 
do, that he will steadily adhere to liberal principles, and 
honourably redeem any pledges he may have given to his 
constituents. To the three gentlemen in question, perhaps 
I owe an apology for this, as it may seem, comparative 
anatomy of their characters, though truth to say, neither 
comparison which is said to be odious, nor anatomy, which 
would be worse than odious, is intended by me. A question 
has been put to me. I could not refuse to answer the ques- 
tion, and answering it I could not say a word of praise con- 
cerning Mr. Munster and say nothing of his opponents, 
without deviating from the line of neutrality that I have 
prescribed for myself. Therefore have I spoken of all three, 
and that is my apology for saying anything. 

“I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

“P. Leahy. 

“ To Michael ,T. Laffan, esq., 

Solicitor, Cashel.” 

I would be obliged if you would have that appear on 
the evidence. 

16143. Every word of it has been taken down. 1 
have to ask your Grace how long you have known Mr. 
Munster? — I came to know him personally in this 
October twelve months, I think ; but I had known 
him by letter before, and had communicated with him. 
I cannot tell how often, but frequently. I had known 
him but slightly for a while. I have been hearing of 
him for years. 

16144. Your brother it was who consulted _with 
you, or mentioned to you that Mr. Munster was going 
to be a candidate for Cashel ? — Yes. 

16145. And you used the expression that you 
“warned him against it?” — I warned him against it. 

16146. Did you do that in conversation 1 — It was 
not conversation, it was communication by letter. 

16147. Did you in that letter, as you recollect, 
allude at all to the possibility or the necessity of his 
using corrupt practices to succeed ? — No, I did not. 

16148. What I mean to convey is this : was it 
against that that you warned him ? — I did not allude 
to that at all ; but that was what was in my mind, that 
I had been hearing that bribery had taken place at the 
election previous. It was only by public report that 
I knew it, but the report was rife ; and hearing that 
Mr. O’Beirne had made his way into Parliament by 
and through bribery, and anticipating that what hap- 
pened before would happen again, I did not wish that 
any person for whom I had the regard that I have for 
Mr. Munster should be placed in the circumstance of 
having to contend with a person who made his way 
into Parliament by such means. 

16149. You say you did not convey it distinctly ? — 
No, I did not. 

16150. You only gave a general warning? — I said 
— “ You -will get into an ugly business out of which 
you cannot get without x-egretting you ever got into 
it.” 

16151. Do you think you made it plain enough to 
be understood by yoxn- brother that it was to that you 
alluded? — I don’t think I said anything more than 
that. He might deduce what inference he pleased 
from it, but they were very plain woi-ds, and he might 
vex-y well, understand what I meant — that I was alto- 
gether averse to Mi-. Munster’s coming to Cashel; 
and I several times warned him against having any- 
thing to do with the business. 

16152. I have to ask your Grace if you know any- 
thing of a cheque made payable to your Grace for the 
Chx-istiau Brothers of Cashel? — For the Christian 
Brothers ? 

16153. Here is the block cheque made payable to 
your Grace on the 19th September for the Christian 
Brothers of Cashel? — I believe that there was such a 
cheque, and that it was placed in my hands. 

16154. We find the cheque subsequently given was 
2 T 2 


SEVENTEENTH 

Day. 

October 22. 

The Most 
Rev. Patrick 
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seventeenth one made payable to the order of your brother of the 
Pay ‘ 27th October for £500? — This is the 19th September, 
October 22 . for £400. This is to Mr. Edmund Leahy. 

M~st 16155. Just so ? — The other, I suppose, was for the 

Rev Patrick Christian Brothers. I know nothing whatever of 
Leahy. this. I don’t know anything whatever about it. 

16156. This cheque of the 27th October, I under- 
stand, has been handed in by Mr. Munster as a cheque 
that was given to Mr. Leahy for the Christian Brothers 
of Cashel ? [Mr. Munster. — Yes.] Endorsed by the 
parish priest of Cashel ? — Yes. 

16157. I ask his Grace if he knows anything of a 
cheque in favour of his Grace for the Christian Bro- 
thers of Cashel, the amount of which is £400, and 
more than a month antecedent to this? — I presume 
that that cheque was drawn and put into my hands, 
but I never used it. I must have endorsed it and 
given it back again, because I never made use of that 
sum of money for the Christian Brothers. It was not 
through me it was paid, so that as that cheque was 
drawn in my favour I must have endorsed it and given 
it back again, so as to release that sum of £400. 

16158. I want to know if you can call to mind 
having got that cheque, and anything connected with 
your returning it? — No ; I do not remember anything 
connected with my returning it ; but I am positive I 
must have returned it. I never made use of the £400 
in any way. 

16159. We have seen that the sum given to the 
Christian Brothers was £500 ? — I repeat that I never 
used that sum of money, and must have given it back. 

16160. But you do not recollect anything of the 
circumstance ? — I don’t remember anything. 

16161. Or how it came to be given to you? — I 
knew that for some time Mr. Munster intended to 
have the Christian Brothers introduced here, and Mr. 
Laffan proposed to. give £400 or £500. I had heard 
that frequently ; but I never used that £400. 

16162. If you recollect the date of that cheque — 
it must have come by letter, if it came to you at all, 
for it was before Mr. Munster’s arrival in Ireland. 
You do not recollect any of the circumstances ? — I 
don’t recollect any of the circumstances ; only I know 
that for some time it was spoken of as being intended. 

16163. Then, I understand your Grace to say you 
do not recollect ever having got this cheque ? — I don’t 
recollect having got it ; but I am pretty sure that 
if I did get it — and it is not pretty sure, but perfectly 
sure — that if I did get the cheque I returned it, and 
that I endorsed it, so that the sum of money should 
be released, because I never used that sum of money for 
any purpose whatever. 

16164. Does your Grace know anything of a cheque 
drawn in favour of your Grace, dated the 19th Sep- 
tember, the same date as this of the Christian Brothers’? 
— The 19 th September, ’68 — what is the amount? 

16165. Five pounds, payable to the Most Bev. 
Patrick Leahy [witness is handed block-cheque]? — I 
have no distinct recollection of it ; but I see marked 
here in it, I think, masses — that the sum of money 
was placed in my hands to get a few masses offered 
up for Mr. Munstei'. 

16166. Do you recollect having received such a 
cheque? — I recollect that a sum of money, a small 
sum, was placed in my hands to get a few masses said 
for Mi-. Munster’s intentions, which I gave to some 
clergyman to comply with his intentions. 

16167. May I take it then that you recollect, as a 
fact, getting a £5 cheque? — I have no distinct re- 
collection of it, but I have a vague recollection. 

16168. My object in asking those questions is, that 
I thought that £5 cheque drawn in favour of your 
Grace on the 19th Septembex-, was the £5 cheque you 
subsequently gave the Rev. Mr. MacNamara? — Oh, 
no, no. There was a wide interval of time between the 
two transactions. 

16169. I know thei-e was. Therefore, I want to 
ascei-tain from your Grace if you did receive that 
cheque of the 19th September for £5? — I have a 
vague recollection — I don’t say a distinct one, but a 
vague recollection in my mind — I have so many trans- 
actions to do — but I have a vague recollection in my 


mind that I received that cheque for £5, or some 
small sum, from Mr. Munster to get a few masses 
said, which I gave to a clergyman for the purpose. 

16170. Mr. Mxmster has handed me some questions 
which he wishes to put to your Grace. Has your 
Grace any recollection of mentioning the offer made 
through Mr. Richardson, which you say you declined, 
to any person ? — Excuse me if I say that that question 
is very vague. 

16171. I only give it as I got it ? — If I have any re- 
collection of having spoken of it. Is the meaning 
whether during the whole time [that has elapsed be- 
tween that time and this, or is the meaning that I 
spoke of it then ? 

16172. I have only just read it as given to me? 

Mr. Munster. — Previous to the publication of the 
letter, in, I think, the Freeman's Journal l — Witness — 
That letter by the Rev. John Ryan ? 

16173. Mi-. Munster. — Yes ? — Witness. — No. I have 
no i-ecollection of having spoken of it to anybody. 

16174. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Is Mr. Munster’s letter 
to your Grace about the £100 contribution substan- 
tially accurate ?— Yes, it is substantially accurate. 

16175. Did Mr. Munstei-, in his various interviews 
with your Grace, ever ask for your interference or 
help in the election in Cashel ? — He never did ; but I 
volunteered myself to say to him that notwithstanding 
the very high regard in which I held him, that I 
should remain perfectly neutral during the election in 
Cashel, and that I could not in the least help him. 

16176. Mr. Munster desires to ask this question — 
Does your Grace remember that Mr. Munster sent, in 
1866 or 1867, Mr. Owen Jones’s illuminated work, on 
hearing that it would be useful to the designs of the 
cathedral ? — Yes, I have that work in my possession 
still, and prize it highly, both for its own intrinsic 
worth, and on account of the giver. 

16177. There is another question Mr. Munster de- 
sires to have asked — Did your Grace ever suspect that 
Mr. Munster’s gift of £100 to your cathedral was in- 
tended to stimulate your Grace to do something which 
your Grace had hitherto abstained from doing, in his- 
favour ? — I am as sure as anybody could be of anything 
extrinsic to himself, and that lay in the mind of another, 
that Mr. Munster’s motives were as pure as purity 
could be, and that he did not, in the least think of, or 
seek to influence me to do anything that I otherwise 
would not do. 

16178. Mr. Munster desires this question to be put 
to your Grace. — Does your Grace think that it mig ht, 
be a legitimate motive for a candidate who was un- 
willing to bribe, and was also unwilling to lie under the 
imputation of meanness, to counteract imputations 
of it by giving largely to objects, which may not 
necessarily influence a single vote? — [The paper con- 
taining the question is given to the witness and perused 
by him. ] The question as it appears to me is sub- 
stantially this, although a little long : it is substantially 
this — whether it' is a legitimate motive for a candidate, 
in order to counteract imputations of meanness, to give 
largely to objects which may not necessarily influence 
a single vote. The point of the question, as it appears 
to me, is whether the counteraction of the imputation 
of meanness, is a sufficient motive, a legitimate 
motive, for giving liberally to charities or to any- 
thing else. It appears to me that is the point of the 
question. 

16179. I think your Grace omits altogether one 
element of the question, and that is the unwilling- 
ness to bribe? — That leaves the question as I put 
it. It is assumed there he is unwilling to bribe. 
The point of the question is whether the counter- 
action of the imputation of meanness is a praise- 
worthy or legitimate motive for giviug liberally to chari- 
ties. I think it is. He assumes that he is unwilling 
to bribe. Upon that assumption, then, bribery is shut 
out, and the whole question is whether in reference 
to the counteraction of imputations of meanness — 
whether he may give liberally to charities. I think it 
would be a better, higher, and more elevated motive if 
he was to give to public charities for the sake of 
the charities themselves, and in order to relieve 
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poor objects. That would be a higher and more ex- 
alted motive. But if a person, to counteract this im- 
putation of meanness asserted against him — if he were 
to give in charity it would be, I think, although a 
lower motive, it would be a sufficient one to give. 

16180. Mr. Griffin. — The reason, I presume, that 
the candidate would wish to avoid the imputation 
of meanness, would be that it might not do him a dis- 
service with the electors, and that obviating it should 
do him service with them ? — That is complicating it 
with a further circumstance. That circumstance is 
not at all given in the question as put to me, and there- 
fore it implies a new circumstance that might modify 
the answer or require a different answer. 

16181. Does your Grace not think that the neces- 
sity of counteracting the imputation of meanness is 
assumed in the question 1 — It is expressed in it. 

16182. Is it not a question of the imputation of 
meanness doing a candidate a disservice, and the coun- 
teracting of that imputation doing him a service with 
the electors? — If you onlysaytliat themeannessimputed 
there is one that would be injurious to him as a candi- 
date, the question is a heterogeneous one. Do you 
say that that is the meanness imputed — that it is 
a meanness that would be injurious to the candidate, 
because that is not on the face of the question. 

16183. The question is this, “Does your Grace. 
think that it might be a legitimate motive for a can- 
didate who was unwilling to bribe, and was also un- 
willing to be under the imputation of meanness, to 
counteract imputations of it by giving largely to 
objects which may not necessarily influence a single 
vote.” It is distinctly put with reference to the can- 
didate, and it is assumed that the imputation of mean- 
ness would be something injurious to him ? — It would 
be, as I said, a low motive, although not an unworthy 
one. It would be a low motive, but I think a legiti- 
mate one. As I said awhile ago, it would be a more 
exalted motive if he was to have before his mind 
simply the relief of the poor. 

16184. What does your Grace consider the low 
motive ? — Counteracting the imputation of meanness, 


if that were his principal motive. It might be a sub- Seventeenth 

ordinate motive ; and the person having that subordi- ' 

nate motive might have for his principal motive at the October 22. 
same time, the relief of the poor, say. ~ 

16185. Whether the motive be high or low, the xiev/l’a trick 
object of the candidate in counteracting the imputa- Leahy, 
tion of meanness would be to produce an effect on the 
electors ? — He says through a point of view, in refer- 
ence to objects that couldn’t touch the election. 

16186. He says that it may not necessarily in- 
fluence a single vote ? — It would not necessarily in- 
fluence a single vote. 

16187. Mr. Waters, q.c. — We have no further 
questions to ask your Grace. We are glad your Grace 
has had an opportunity of saying anything you had 
wished to say with reference to this inquiry. You 
will understand that, as I have already said, it is our 
painful duty to put a great many questions that are 
put only for the purpose of eliciting information, and 
that imply nothing, but are merely put for the pin-pose 
of getting an answer ? — I can only say, sir, that the 
manner in which you have acquitted yourself of your 
duty — you and your brother Commissioners — has 
been such as I ought to be quite pleased with, and not 
only ought to be pleased, but so pleased am I, that I 
beg to return you and your brother Commissioners my 
thanks for the great patience that you have exhibited, 
and the length of .time that you have given to me to 
enable me to make such explanations as I believe I 
ought to make under the circumstances ; and again I 
beg to thank you. 

[The witness afterwards sent in the following com- 
munication : — 

“ Thurlcs, October 23, 1869. 

“ Dear Sir, — I would thank you to get the note-taker if 
it can be done with the consent of the Commissioners — to 
have it set down in my evidence that the time since I was 
parish priest of Cashel is from twelve to thirteen years — not 
thirteen to fourteen, as I may have said at the moment. 

“ Dear sir, yours faithfully, 

“ ^ P. Leahy. 

“ John Macsheehy, esq., Cashel.”] 


The Very Reverend William QuirJce, Roman Catholic 

16188. I believe you are the parish priest of 
Cashel? — Yes. 

16189. We learned yesterday, or the day before, 
that you came to take charge of the parish recently, 
and just before the last election? — Immediately before 
the election — the 13th October ; the canvass had com- 
menced at the time, or rather had gone on a bit. 

16190. Did you take any part in the election? — 
None whatever, sir. I published the fact in a letter 
before coming here, and when I came here I told in 
Cashel that I would take no part in it. I may mention 
one exception. A gentleman who came between the 
two principal candidates called to my house. He 
came to consult me on his canvass. He was a person 
that for twenty years I had been looking after, and 
that I had various reasons to think would not suit 
here. I told him plainly that I would oppose his 
candidature here ; but I didn’t interfere between the 
two candidates. In volunteering to give evidence, I 
came here without the slightest notice ; but it was 
since I came into , court that I thought it well to offer 
myself, as the matter was so frequently talked of. 
There was a use made of my name that I thought 
uncalled for, inasmuch as it was said that a gentleman 
stated publicly that he knew what I said to be false. 
I say that in that matter I said nothing that I didn’t 
believe to be true. I had to say some harsh things of 
a gentleman that I knew to be practising a course 
that was by no means making him a lit candidate for 
the people of Cashel. 

16191. Thisisoutside our inquiry?— -Yes; I wish to 
state to you as briefly as I can my connexion with 
this £500. 

16192. I thought it would be better, if we could, 
to endeavour to avoid anything except our strict duty 
here. The Held of our inquiry is wide enough. My 
brother Molloy calls my attention to a matter in which 


Archdeacon, sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. The Very 

... , , , , Rev. William 

I concur. We thmk it is right you should nave an Q u i r ke. 
opportunity of saying what you did. I think you 
might make it more full now. The person you 
alluded to was Mr. Scully?— Yes; I was living 
twenty years on his property. 

16193. You need not go further into that. You 
would have opposed him? — Yes. 

16194. But the occasion did not arise? — Yes. 

16195. I just want to call your attention to what 
was said. It is only right that you should have an 
opportunity of making observations upon it. Mr. 

Denis J. Scully spoke of this cheque of £500 for the 
Christian Brothers, and said substantially this : “the 
first money I knew to be given was £500 for the 
Christian Brothers ; it was given on a Saturday ; the 
following Sunday he ( that is your reverence) came out dis- 
paraging Vincent Scully.” Now, it is right you should 
have the opportunity of saying whether the giving of 
that charity influenced you? — In the most positive 
manner I say that it had no sort of influence. Mr. 

Vincent Scully spent three hours before that in my 
house trying to defend himself on my accusations 
against him on landlordism. I said, “ I have no in- 
tention to take part between the two candidates ; but 
if you put up, I will stand up and put down your pre- 
tensions as much as I can." I had no sort of con- 
nexion with the £500. 

16196. And beyond any observations that you 
made with reference to the possibility of Mr. Scully’s 
contesting the election, did you introduce Mr. 

Munster’s name or the name of Mr. O’Beirne ? — In no 
form whatever, sir. 

16197. Then I understand you to say that with 
reference to the two real candidates, from first to last 
you took no part? — From the first day to this I took 
no part. 

16198. You wish to explain about the £300? — Im- 
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Sixteenth , mediately that I had come here it was rumoured 
— X — that Mr. Munster, one of the candidates, who was a 

October 22. very rich man, was going to endow a school , for the 
The Very Christian Brothers. The first thing that gave it shape, 
Hev. William as ^ ar 85 * Y 38 concerne d, was his agent, Mr. Michael 
Quirke. Laffan, calling at my house and saying that Mr. 

Munster was prepared to give a large sum to endow, 
the Christian Brothers’ school. I said I thought it 
was really rather an awkward kind of thing to do. I 
said I was always opposed to have members of parlia- 
ment mulcted in large sums of money : that so sure as 
they bought their way, so sure as they were obliged to 
buy their constituents they would sell them ; that I was 
always opposed to this mulcting of members of Parlia- 
ment ; and I said I wouldn’t have any part in it until 
after the election. He said “ Wouldn’t it be well to 
make sure of it?” I said “I don’t think it will be 
entirely free from some imputation ; I will have noth- 
ing do with it.” I went from home then for a few days 
and I thought it would end there. 

16199. Could you fix the date of your interview with 
Mr. Laffan? — The date of the cheque I think was 
the 27th October, and I think it was six or seven 
days previous to the 27th October, just as I had 
reached home after two or three days absence, some 
gentlemen of the town — I know the chairman of the 
Town Commissioners was one, and some others — Mr. 
Michael- Laffan. was one also — came to me to say 
they had arranged with Mr. Munster to give this 
sum in charity, and I was appointed to take charge 
of it. I said “ if I do that it will be with the distinct 
understanding that I won’t raise my little finger for 
Mr. Munster’s interest.” They said Mr. Munster gave 
it for the sole object of doing nothing but giving it for 
charity — that he was in the habit of giving large chari- 
ties. They came to me I think the day after, saying 
that Mr. Munster was prepared to hand this money 
over to me. I took occasion, as there were some per- 
sons there— Mr. Leahy, Mr. Byrne, Mr. Laffan, and 
some of his supporters : while we were talking a crowd 
of people gathered in, and after the proposal was made 
to give me the £500, I stood up and asked for a hear- 
ing, and stated there distinctly again, that “I will 
accept this donation for the Christian Brothers, on one 
condition, which I wish to have just stated, and that 
is, that I won’t raise my voice, nor my little finger for 
Mr. Munster’s political interest;” and that condi- 
tion I have fulfilled from that day to this. In the 
meantime they said Mr. Munster wanted nothing of 
the kind from me — that he was giving this for pure 
charity. I accepted it and then on the next Sunday, 
thanked him as a benefactor to the poor of the town, 
and repeated again the promise I had made of neu- 
trality. 

16200. I think it right, with the concurrence of my 
brother Commissioners to say that from the beginning 
of this inquiry up to this day, not a syllable has been 
said that would impute the smallest interference in the 
election to you ?— It could not be said : it is impos- 
sible. 

16201. This is the cheque I believe that you got for 
the Christian Brothers [witness is handed a cheque]?— 
Yes ; that is the cheque, sir. I kept it a day or two, 
and then lodged it in my own name in the National 
Bank, until — where it remained, until we expended the 
principal part on the purpose which it was intended for. 

16202. How much of it was expended? — I don’t 
exactly remember, but I think the amount that is still 
lying over, is something about £150. 

16203. Then no portion of the proceeds of this 
cheque was expended for any other purpose? — For no 
purpose, than in connexion with the Christian Brothers’ 
school. 

16204 The remainder is to be given to them? 

The remainder is to be given to them, for some repairs 
they intend making in a future school. 

[Mr. Munster hands in questions.] 

16205. Mr. Munster asks to have these questions 
put to you. Do you recollect mentioning in a sermon 
the prevalence of drunkenness in Cashel, in conse- 
quence of the distribution of spirits and drink in the 
town ? — That was one of the things I cautioned the 


people, for. I was guarded during the election, because 
I had known it to be detrimental to morals in other 
places. I did caution them, and I found out that it 
prevailed very much afterwards. 

16206. I suppose you had reason to guard yoiu' 
people here against indulging in that vice ? — Yes, in- 
deed, I regretted it very much ; the noise and confu- 
sion wore very great, indeed, a portion of the time. 

16207. Asking the Rev. Mr Quirke’s belief as to the 
motives of another person, is a question I can hardly 
put ; but I will put it in a form a little different. Did 
anything occur, Mr. Archdeacon Quirke, to make you 
believe what the intention of Mr. Munster was in 
giving the £500 ? — Well, I never formed any positive 
opinion. I had no knowledge at all as to his intention. 
The first day I was prepared to take for granted that 
he gave it from the purest motives. 

16208. Nothing occurred to alter your opinion? 

Nothing occurred ; I may have my opinion as to a man 
in his position wishing to stand 'well with the public 
in giving money for charities ; but I never suspected, 
or allowed myself to suspect, that Mr. Munster’s 
motive was not a good one. It was not — it would be 
an injustice to him, for he was very liberal on various 
occasions besides that. 

16209. Do you recollect any conversation between 
you and Mr. Munster, about the Rev. Mr. Hayes?— 
It is possible, but I cannot recollect any particular 
conversation. 

16210. About any gift to a convent?— I have some 

vague recollection of his making some complaint about 
some books, that were given as a present for the 
convent, and which Mr. Hayes did not approve of. 
Books which were given to Father Hayes, for the con- 
vent as a present, with which Father Hayes found 
some fault. 

16211. With reference to a gift to a convent made 
by Mr. O’Beirne ? — I do not remember. 

16212. You do not recollect any conversation with 
reference to it?— I do not recollect; it may have hap- 
pened, but I do not recollect it. 

16213. I will read the question as Mr. Munster 
puts it. Did you ever tell Mr. Munster that it was 
natural the Rev. Mr. Hayes should have voted for 
Mr. O’Beirne in gratitude for his gift of £400 to the 
convent?— I remember it now. He was complaining 
to me that the clergy here were all more or less un- 
favourable to him. I said I was not aware of that ; 
that I thought it was quite natural ; that one of them 
had a vote and went against him it was true ; but I 
thought, under the circumstances, considering the 
character of his opponent and the satisfaction he had 
given here, and had been a benefactor to this convent 
of which Mr. Hayes was the chaplain, that I thought 
he could not complain that that vote would go for Mr 
O’Beirne. 

16214. Did that conversation take place after the 
election 1 — After the election, as far as I remember. 

It was after the election. I am sure that reference to 
Father Hayes’ vote was after the election, because he 
had not given it until the election, of course. He may 
have said something about it before, but I cannot bear 
it in mind. 

16215. Mr. Munster, a correspondence with refer- 
ence to the election petition, unless it touches our 
inquiry, does not concern us. If any correspondence 
took place with regard to corrupt practices at the 
election, of course it is our duty not only to let it in 
but to require that it be brought forward. Had yoix 
[to the witness] a correspondence with Mr. Munster 
with reference to the election ? — Yes ; he wrote a letter 
to me which I replied to. 

16216. Did that correspondence contain anythin^ 
relative to corrupt practices at the election ? — I do not 
think it did. 

16217. Are you quite sure of that now? Are you 
certain that it did not contain anything at all that 
will assist us here in finding out corrupt practices at 
the election ? — The correspondence was consequent on 
an interview Mr. Munster had with me, in which he 
requested me to become one of his securities. 

162 IS. If it went beyond that and contained 
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anything I could make use of in discovering corrupt 
practice, it would be my duty to get at it ; otherwise 
we do not want to see it ? — The only thing I think men- 
tioned in it is, that when Mr. Munster was urging on 
me to be a security of his, it would be a way that may 
guarantee to the public that he was free from corrup- 
tion at the election. I told him, as far as hearsay 


went, there was mouey 'going at both sides, and I was Seventeenth 

not prepared to takc ; that on me. I think that is the 

only way in which I alluded to corruption at the elec- October 22. 
tion, for which I had nothing at all but hearsay. „ 

16219. Tell me, if you please, if you know of any jj ev . William 
other money given to the Christian Brothers but the Quirke. 
.£500 1—1 know of none other. 


Mr. James Poe Alton swOrn ; 

16220. Mr. Alton, are you engaged in the National 
Bank at Thurles 1— Yes, my post is teller there. 

16221. Were you so engaged in the month of 
November, 1868? — Yes. 

16222. ,Do you know the Rev. Mr. M'Namara of 
Thurles 1 — Quite well ; yes. 

16223. Do you recollect his bringing a cheque to 
your bank on or about the 16th November, 1868, and 
getting it cashed 1 — I have a pretty distinct recollec- 
tion. I see in the book it was the 17th November. 

16224. Have you your book with you Mr. Alton? 
— Yes. 

16225. You have shown there the payments that 
you make ? — Yes. 

16226. On what bank was that cheque? — The 
Sheffield Banking Company, Sheffield. 

16227. For £5 I believe? — Five pounds. 

16228. Drawn in favour of the archbishop? — I 
cannot be certain ; our books do not show whether it 
was drawn in favour of the archbishop or not ; but it 
certainly was endorsed by him ; but it may have been 
made payable to Mr. M‘Namara. 

16229. Are you able to tell the date of the cheque? 
— No, but I can tell the date it was presented — 17th 
November, 1868. 

16230. You do not know the date of the cheque ? 
— No, we have no record of that. 

16231. And your recollection does not go behind 


exa min ed by Mr. Waters, Q.c. 
the record you have ? — No ; I have a recollection of 
the transaction generally — of cashing the cheque. 

16232. If it had heen a cheque of a date two months 
before its presentation would you have remarked it ? — 
No. 

16233. You do not think the circumstance of its 
being so would leave any impression on your mind ? — 
No ; anything endorsed by Archbishop Leahy I should 
cash at once. 

16234. I suppose you know nothing more about it 
than that? — Nothing further. 

16235. Do you recollect or know of anyone having 
obtained £600 in gold in the National Bank a short 
time before that date ? — That is a question that I 
could not positively answer, because a thing of that 
sort might occur, and I might not notice it. If you ask 
me who the person was it might refresh my memory. 

[The shorthand-writer reads question No. 16235.] 

16236. You hear that question ; will you answer it 
better ? — No ; I recollect nothing. 

16237. Do you know anything at all about the 
transaction ? — No. 

16238. Nothing whatever ? — Nothing whatever. 

16239. Did you ever hear of it? — I have heard of it 
within the past few days. 

16240. Did you hear of it before that time? — No ; 
not that I can recollect. 

16241. Did you never hear of it before ? — No, not I. 


Mr. James 
Poe Alton. 


Mr. Patrick Laffan recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. Mr. Patrick 

16242. Mr. Patrick Laffan, have you got the bags 16244. Would you have the goodness to send for Laffan ' 
in which that money was got by you ? — I have, sir. them ? — I shall, sir. 

16243. Where are they ? — They are at my house. 


Mr. James Poe Alton's examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. Mr. James 

use one every second day. I have only brought the ^ >oe i ^ ton ' 
one with the £5 cheque entry in it. I 'will see if it is 
in that. 

16249. Before you go into that, I will ask you one 
question which I should have asked you before. Do 
you know who was the drawer of that cheque for £5 ? 

— Mr. Henry Munster. 

[Witness examines his book.] 


16245. Do you know Mr. Dudly Byrne?— I know 
him, sir. 

16246. Has he an account in the Thurles Bank ? — 
He has. 

16247. Do you know of his having drawn any 
money from the bank at Thurles a little time before 
that date ? — I do not recollect. 

16248. Have you books here that will help you to 
find out? — Well, no ; I have only one cash-book. We 


Mr. Henry Munster recalled by Mr. Waters, Q.c. Mr. Henry 

16250. Now, Mr. Munster, I must say that I think tember, No. D., 1859, produced? That cheque was J,VIunster - 
it would be well to have that cheque of the 19th Sep- cashed on the 19th November. 


Mi\ James Poe Alton’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


16251. Have you ascertained it? — I have found 
nothing. 

16252. Have you the cash-book that was used on 
Saturday, the 17th ? — Yes. 

16253. Now, see, is there anything there that would 
assist you. Was there any sum of £600 drawn out 
that day ? Was any money drawn that day by Mr. 
Dudly Byrne ? — I cannot find an entry to that effect. 

16254. Mr. Griffin.— Or by Mr. Edmund Leahy ? 
— The cash-book would not inform me if a cheque on 
another branch had been cashed by Mr. Edmund 
Leahy, unless I had the exact amount, and then I 
could ascertain in another book I have here — the 
bankers’ book. 


16255. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Have you any sum of 
£600 or £700 ? — There are several large sums here, 
but none of them either £600 or £700 or anything 
near it. There is one for £700, but I am quite sure it 
can have nothing to say to it. 

16256. Mr. Griffin. — Does it show who got it? — In 
some of the accounts it will, but it does not show the last 
endorsement on the cheque. 

16257. Mr. Waters, q.c. — M ention the names of 
some, if you please ? — Five hundred pounds, Messrs. 
Molony. 

16258. Are they residents in Thurles ? — They are. 

16259. Mr. Griffin. — Suppose a person came in 
with £600 in notes, and asked for gold, would that 


Mr. James 
Poe Alton.. 
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Seventeenth 

Day. 

October 22. 

Mr. James 
Poe Alton. 


appear in the bank books ? — No ; but I may make a 
note of decrease. I frequently do when a large sum is 
paid ; but it is not compulsory on me. 

16260. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Have you made any such 
note ? — No ; none whatever. 

16261. I suppose it would be rather unusual to get 
£600 in gold together out of the bank ?— It is not 


often done, very seldom, except in case of a Fenian 
panic or something of that sort. 

16262. Have you any recollection of any such thing 
being done at the Thurlesbank atanytimein November, 
1868 ? — I have no recollection of any such tiling at all. 

16263. Has Mr. Edmund Leahy an account in the 
Thurles bank ? — No. 


Mr. Henry 
Munster. 


Mr. Henry Munster recalled ; 

[The shorthand writer reads questions and answers 
numbered 14433, 14434, 14435, 14436, and 14437.] 

16264. Do you recollect Mr. Laffan having told 
you after your arrival here that the electors would not 
vote without money? — Not in those terms. We had 
a great many conversations on the subject, and un- 
doubtedly he conveyed to me very distinctly the 
impression that a great portion of the constituency 
were venal. In fact one of the questions that I put 
to Mr. Laffan on cross-examination necessarily implies 
that we had conversations on the subject. 

16265. Do you recollect his telling you that he 
thought you would not succeed at the election unless 
you had recourse to paying for votes? — I do not think 
he said that, but the substance of it I gathered from 
him most unequivocally. 

16266. The substance you gathered from him most 
unequivocally ? — I may add that I was generally made 
aware of tlxe fact before. 

16267. How were you generally made aware of it — 
by whom— by Mr. Leahy, was it?— I think it was by 
Mr. Leahy, or else by a communication coming from 
Mr. Laffan. I am desirous of having my answer 
understood as limited to a general proposition. 

16268. By a general proposition that was meant to 
apply to the election ? — Of course, to the election 
entirely. 

16269. Now, I have to ask you, if you please, Mr. 
Munster, if you can explain this cheque of the 19 th 
September, 1868, for tlxe Christian Brothers’ school, 
to the order of the Most Reverend P. Leahy, Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, £400 ? — I can quite easily explain 
it. I became aware of that idea, which was communi- 
cated to me, which I answered in my letter of the 
same date with that cheque, that a contribution to the 
funds of the Christian Brothers, as I then thought for 
bxxilding a school — the Christian Brothers, as I then 
thought, being already in Cashel — would be very 
acceptable to many people here ; and I believe that I 


examined by Mx\ Waters, q.c. 
sent that cheque overby Mr. Leahy, he having told me 
some circumstances. He had been in' Cashel pre- 
viously, I think, having interviews with Mr. Laffan, 
and I had learned from him circumstances connected 
■with the schools ; and not knowing to whom I should 
make my cheque payable, I made it payable to the 
archbishop as the diocesan, just as afterwards I made 
it payable to the parish priest, when I gave five 
hundred instead of four. I may say that whether it 
was that I appealed too eager to give, but the demand 
originally was four hundred pounds, and rose affcer- 
wards to five. 

16270. That cheque was written on the same day 
as this letter of yours to Mr. Laffan l — Yes ; I have no 
doubt whatever that it was. 

16271. And that was on receipt of Mr. Laffan’s 
letter ? — I do not believe I everpurposely misstated any 
fact. I think Mx - . Leahy went backwards and for- 
wards several times. I know he received Miss Sterne 
when she came over, and I know he had been in 
Sheffield with me once, if not twice. 

16272. Did Mr. Laffan, in his letter to you, state 
the amount that he proposed you should give in Cashel 
for the Christian Brothers’ schools ? — No ; I think lxis 
letter was not to me ; it was to somebody else. 

16273. It was to Captain Dudly Byrne ? — I think 
Captain Dudly Byrne sent it to Mr. Leahy, and Mr. 
Leahy sent it to me. 

16274. I think you said you have that letter here ? 
— I think I have. 

16275. Would you please get it ?— I don’t think I 
can get it now, I have not got the letter itself; I have 
only a copy of it. I saw it last night, or this morning. 

16276. Mr. Laffan’s letter to you, or to Captain 
Dudly Byrne, which was sent to you, was dated 15 th 
September ? — I cannot say. 

[Mr. Patrick Laffan hands in two bags in which he 
says he received the £600 in gold.] 


Mr. James 
Poe Alton. 


Mr. James Poe Alton recalled ; 
16277. Are those bags [the two bags are handed to 
witness] such as are used in the bank ? — No ; I never 
saw any of this model before. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

16278. You do not know if they are such bags as 
are used in the bank ? — No. 


The 1 light 
Honorable 
Henry Ford 
Cogan. 


The Right Honorable Henry Ford Cogan sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters q.c. 


16279. Mx - . Cogan, itappeax - ed in the evidence before 
Mr. Baron Fitzgerald, on the trial of the election peti- 
tion here, that a cheque of yours was lodged in the 
bank here to the credit of Mr. O’Beixme ; and we have 
found it necessax-y to ask you to give us some account 
of it, if you please. Did you give a cheque to Mr. 
O'Beime ? — Yes. 

16280. Do you x-ecollect when you gave it? — One, 
I think, was in October, 1868 ; the other ixx November. 

16281. What were the amounts? — £200 each. 

16282. And you say they were drawn on the Bank 
of Ireland, Dublin ? — Yes ; they were my cheques on 
the bank where I keep my account. 

16283. Did you receive a communication from Mx - . 
O Beix - ne, in writing or vei’bally, that led you to give 
those cheques ? — My impx-ession is that Mr. O’Beime 
wrote to me to ask me for a loan of the money. I 
think so. My recollection is that he was here at the 
time, and that I sent it down. 

16284. To ask you for the loan of money from you 
to him ? — Fx - om me to him. 

16285. Was that the nature of the transaction ?— It 
was. 


_ 16286. As I had to say a short time ago to the arch- 
bishop, we are sometimes obliged to put a question for 
the purpose of getting an answer - , although we may 
anticipate the answer, and the question may be anythin" 
but pleasant. I am obliged to ask you, did you know 

anything of the intended application of that money? I 

knew it was for the purpose of paying the expenses 
he would incur at this election. 

16287. Beyond that, did you know anything of how 
he intended to apply the money ? — No ; I did not. 

16288. I must point the question distinctly to the 
thing. Had you any knowledge at all from his letters 
that it was to be expended in corruption, or for corrupt 
purposes ? — Certainly not. 

16289. And it was a simple loan from you to him 
as to any other friend ?— Yes ; he was an old, intimate, 
and x-espected friend of mine. 

16290. And it was entirely, as you describe it, a 
private transaction between you ? — It was. 

[Mr. Munster hands in questions.] 

16291. Do you know of any other money having 

been advanced to Mr. O’Beirne for this election? 

I do. 
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16292. How much? — I sent him also, not of my 
own money, ,£500. 

16293. What was the £5.00 from?— It was from a 
fund that was collected for the purpose of aiding the 
Liberal candidates at elections in Ireland. 

16294. How was that fund made up?— A number 
of leading members of the Liberal party subscribed 
previous to the general election, in the same way as 
the Conservative party do, to create a fund to assist 
candidates whom they chose to aid in the election. 

16295. With reference to that fund, were you 
aware of how it was to be applied, except that it was 
for the purpose of the Cashel election? — For the pur- 
poses of the election. 

16296. Did you consider the sum of £900, which 
it appears Mr. O’Beirnewas assisted with, an unusually 
large sum for a contested election ? — No ; I do not 
think so. 

16297. I am obliged to ask questions that are really 
very unpleasant. Did you know that Mr. O’Beime 
himself was not — I will not say in affluent circum- 
stances, but was not well able to contest the election ? 
that he was not able to add anything himself? — I 
believed it to be useful to him to get assistance — 
money assistance. 

16298. How was the £500 sent to him — was it a 
cheque? — My impression is, that I sent a letter of 
credit to him for it, down to Cashel. I may add, that 
those sums so sent, were sent in the most open manner. 
The cheques were in my own name 

16299. So it appeai-s, sir? — And directed here to 
him ; so that there was no concealment whatsoever. 

16300. The cheques were sent here, and were your 
cheques, and in your own name? — Yes. 

16301. I already, I think, put, as a matter of form, 
with reference to the £500 cheque, the same question 
as about the others. Did you know of its being about 
to be applied in any way for any corrupt practice ? — 
Certainly not. 

16302. Do you know of his getting any other 
money, Mr. Cogan ? — I do not. 

16303. Did that come by post? — By post ; yes. 

16304. And the letter, of course, simply informed 
him that you sent the money ? — The letter contained 


nothing beyond merely stating that the letter of credit 
was inclosed. 

16305. Mr. Munster . — Please to ask him whether 
that letter of credit would enable the person in whose 
favour it was given to draw cheques on the Bank of 
Ireland? — Witness. — No ; it was a letter of credit from 
the Bank of Ireland to Mr. O’Beime here, for which, 
on presenting it, he would get cash. It gave him no 
power whatever to draw cheques. 

16306. Mr. Waters, q.c. — There were no cheques 
drawn on your account by Mr. O’Beime ? — Never - . 

16307. I take this opportunity of stating that Mr. 
Munster, in open court, requested that Mr. Cogan 
should be called here, as a witness, and having in the 
matter before us evidence that this money came, we 
did not consider we could refuse to examine Mr. Cogan ; 
consequently, while believing the matter would be 
exactly as it is, we have given Mr. Cogan the trouble 
of coming here. Mr. Munster at the same time men- 
tioned the name of Mr. Lane Joynt. From the be- 
ginning of this inquiry up to the present moment we 
have not seen one particle of evidence bringing in his 
name, or connecting him in the smallest degree with 
Cashel or the election. I declined to summon Mr- 
Joynt as a witness so long as I saw no reason to believe 
that he had anything to do with the election. I have 
not yet seen it. I decline to summon him. We must 
confine ourselves to the sufficiently wide duties that 
we have — to inquire into corrupt practices at the elec- 
tion ; and we must take care that our summons is not 
made use of for any purpose. I do not consider Mr. 
Munster means it, but it must not be made use of to 
cause annoyance to gentlemen, putting them to trouble, 
and perhaps very great annoyance. Those are the 
only two witnesses you have asked to have summoned. 
I have given Mr. Cogan the trouble of coming ; Mr. 
Joynt I will not summon until I see some reason for 
doing so. It is our duty to get every witness who we 
think can aid us in this inquiry ; but I shall not sum- 
mon witnesses unless I see some reasonable probability 
of tlieir giving evidence. Mr. Cogan, I have no more 
to ask you. I am sorry to have given you the trouble 
of coming ? — Not at all. 



October 22. 


The Right 
Hon. Henry 
Ford Cogan. 


Mr. Patrick Laffan recalled ; 

16308. You told us of that cheque you got from 
Mr. Leahy to give Mr. M'Namara ? — Yes. 

16309. Was it in an envelope, or was it given to 
you open ? — It was given to me open. 

16310. Do you recollect observing the date of the 
cheque ? — No, sir, I do not. 

16311. I asked you the other day if you knew or 
heard who the young man was that brought the £600 
in gold,? — I never heard. 

16312. Do you suspect who he is ? — No. 

16313. Have you no reason at all to believe who lie 
is? — No. 

16314. Or either of those who came with the money ? 
— What do you mean by “ either of them ?” 

16315. Mr. M‘Namara told us that two persons 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 
came besides the driver of the car ? — I think that there 
•is some confusion in his mind about me. I came back 
on a car. 

16316. I asked him very distinctly as to whether 
there were two when he got the gold? — I never heard 
there was a second until I heard it from him. 

16317. Did you ever hear it from anyone else than 
Mr. M'Namara? — No. 

16318. Mr. Molloy. — Y ou said on a former occa- 
sion that the cheque had been refused by the Arch- 
bishop ? — Yes ; I think Mr. Leahy said that. I don’t 
know he used the word “ refused," but that it was in- 
tended for the Archbishop, which either he wouldn’t 
take or didn’t get, and then he utilized it in this way. 


Captain John Graham recalled ; 

16319. Mr. Graham, since your former examination 
a matter has turned up here, and you wish to be ex- 
amined again, I believe %— Yes, sir; I saw it in the 
paper on yesterday morning. 

16320. I think that in my former examination of 
you, I asked you generally, and in as searching a way 
as I could, if you knew of any moneys having been 
paid or given for corrupt practices ? — Yes, you did. 

16321. And you answered me that you did not? — 
Yes. 

16322. Since you were examined, Mr. J ames Hackett 
has been examined here, and he swears that he had an 
C 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

arrangement with you, for £25 each for the three 
votes of his father, his brother, and his brother-in-law, 
and that he got a note signed by his father, his brother, 
and his brother-in-law for £7 5, and that he gave you 
that note, and that he got £75 from a person named 
Henry Raven, who was the private servant of Mr. 
O’Beirne. Is that ti-ue or not? — Partly ; his getting 
the money is quite true, and his giving me the note ; 
but if you allow me I will tell you exactly what occurred 
between us. 

16323. .Well, sir, what do you say? — Some time 
previous to the election I called on James Hackett at 


Captain John 
Graham. 
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Seventeenth his house, asking him for Ms vote and for his 1 family’s 
Pay ~ votes, for I knew he voted for Mr. O’Beime previously. 

October-22; At that interview he stated that his family did sup- 
— — port Mr. O’Beirne in ’65. I believe he stated that he 

Graham J ° ^ad no vote then, but that he acted as a kind of agent 
for Mr. O’Beime. At all events the purport of his 
conversation was, that he had a claim of £75 against 
Mr. O’Beirne, wMch he wished to have paid. I told 
Mm that I would mention the matter to Mr. O’Beirne. 
The next interview I had with Mr. Hackett was by 
his own calling ; lie called to me at my lodgings at 
Browne’s, some week after, or days, ancl he said, “I 
came to offer” either “ three independent votes,” or 
“ independent votes to Mr. O’Beirne ;” and I said, 
f‘ Hackett, I. am very glad to hear you say that, and 
wouldn’t it be well that you mentioned it to Mr. 
O’Beime himself 1” He said “ he would,” and he left 
my place for the purpose of going there. Subsequently 
— some days, or perhaps a week or so after — I saw 
Hackett at the loan office, and I had then a conversation 
with Mm about the money that he talked of previously. 
I suggested, I believe it was I suggested, to Hackett, 
that if he wanted this money, that he could get it on 
a bill from Mr. O’Beime. I should say first, that when 
I mentioned the matter to Mr. O’Beime, he refused 
positively giving it, and denied the claim in toto. That 
was the first mention. At the second if Hackett agreed 
to do it. He said he would, and I saw Mm subse- 
quently. I believe the way I came to meet him 
subsequently, and that second last time, was attending 
a race meeting in the room over the loan fund office, 
that is my impression ; and when I mentioned the 
bill he agreed to it, and I told Mr. O’Beirne of it, and 
he also agreed to do it. Hackett subsequently gave me 
a bill as you have stated, with, three names on it, 
payable to himself, and indorsed by himself, wMch I 
handed to Mr. O’Beirne. 

16324. Did you understand, Mr. Graham, that that 
bill for £75 was to be three sums of £25 each for 
J ohn Hackett, William Hackett, and Maurice Looby ? 
— I did not. I understood from the commencement 
that any claim, or any money he was getting, was 
solely for what he did in ’65. 

16325. Did you not say that Mr. O’Beirne repu- 
diated it 1 — He did. 

16326. Did he not deny any liability at all? — He 
did the moment I said it to Mm first. 

16327. Will you explain then what the nature of 
the transaction was when Mr. O’Beime repudiated the 
claim, and denied that he owed anything to the 
Hacketts at all ? Explain how you came to take os- 
bill for £75 from them and to give it to Mr. O’Beirne? 
— Mr. O’Beime subsequently agreed to give them the 
money. 

16328. Was it in discharge of any claim? — An 
alleged claim. 

16329. If it was why then did you take a bill ? — It 
was I suggested a bill. 


16330. Why? You do not take a promissory note 
from a man to whom you are paying an old debt? — 
One reason I had for asking him to take a bill was, 
that if he wanted to get cash for it he might raise it ; 
and secondly, that he might have time to look into it. 

16331. If it was for the purpose of raising money 
on it why did you take it out of his hands and give it 
to Mr. O’Beime ? — I didn’t say that I wanted to raise 
money on it. 

16332. You have said to me that you took the bill, 

either that Hackett might raise money ? — No. 

My object in Mr. O’Beirne’s having the bill was that 
he, Mr. O’Beime, might raise it. 

16333. That is not what I understood from you ? — 
That is what I intended to convey. 

16334. If it was in settlement of a claim I want to 
know why you took a bill or a promissory note ? — Mr. 
O’Beime was very glad to get his bill. 

16335. That does not explain it still. Did you 
understand, Mr. Graham, that the votes of those three 
men depended on the cashing of that bill ? — Not after 
Hackett’s second interview with me. 

16336. Did you before he got the bill ? — Yes, at 
his first interview I thought he made it a considera- 
tion ; in fact, I could not misunderstand him at the 
time. 

16337. Now, Hackett swears that you arranged 
with him ; that he named the tte-ee voters — John 
Hackett, William Hackett, and Mauz-ice Looby ; that 
he told you they were to get £25 each, and that then 
he added — “ As for my vote, I will take nothing for 
it.” Now, if Hackett swears that that occuixed be- 
tween you is it true ? — It never could have occuixed 
except in the last interview. 

16338. Did it occur ? — I wouldn’t swear that Hac- 
kett would tell a lie about it. If he said it it did, 
but I have no recollection whatever of it; but he 
positively mentioned the money in connexion with the 
voting at the first intei'view. 

16339. I pressed you with a great many questions 
before. Do you tell me that you foz-got all about this 
ti-ansaction ? — It never occurred to me at the time. I 
gave Mr. O’Beime the bill, and saw no more about it. 

16340. Do you know who paid Hackett the money ? 
—I have heaz’d it was his servant. 

16341. Do you knowif youheard it befoi’o you heai-d 
of his examination here %— I have no recollection of it. 

16342. Do you know that Hackett had been actually 
paid the money in 1865 ? — I never heard that he had. 

16343. He says that the giving of this note was about 
two days before the election, is that coz-rect ? — I don’t 
know, I couldn’t tell. Oh, the giving of the zzote — I 
really couldn’t tell. I believe a few days before. I 
thought you meant the giving of the mozzey. 

16344. Have you seen the note since?— No ; I have 
not. 


James 

Hackett. 


James Hackett recalled, confronted with Captain Graham, and examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


16345. Mr. Hackett, will yozz repeat the conversa- 
tiozz that occuz-red between you and Captain Graham, 
with z'eference to the votes of your fathez-, your bz'other, 
and your bi'other-in-law ? — Captain Graham sent for 
me once or twice to Browne’s place where he was 
stopping, and he never said anything about money, or 
about votes, or anything else; Ibelievetwo or throe visits. 
I think Captain Gz-aham was under the impression I 
took szzch an active part for Mr. O’Beime on the fozmer 
occasion, that there was no necessity of making allusiozz 
to anything, nor he didn’t. Well, then, izz some con- 
vez-sation we had thez-e, I told Captain Gz-aham that I 
would take no money for my vote, and — but I said I 
thought that those other paz-ties — that I would like to 
serve them — that, if they went to the other side, I 
thought they would get money : why — “ and I did a 
great deal of service in 1865,” says I, “ for Mz\ O’Beime, 
and it would be ozzly fair to make some compliment to 


me,” says I. “ Oh,” says Captain Graham, “ I’ll give 
out no money on the part of Mr. O’Beime, but I would 
like to sez-ve you and your family,” says lie. He said 
something to the effect, he wouldn’t compz-omise him- 
self, for Mr. O’Beime, nor for anyone else. “ Well,” 
says I, “I did a great deal for Mr. O’Beime in 1865, 
and I never got a penny for it.” “I would like to 
sez-ve these parties, if it could be done lawfully ; but," 
says he, “ I would like to serve your family.” I believe 
it was I suggested to have a regular note drawn, 
stamped, and everything else that way. 

16346. Did any convez-sation occur at that time as 
to the amount for each person ? — Well, it was I who 
said it. 

16347. What did you say? — I said that £75, that 
if I got it on a note for my services in ’65, and all 
to that, though I expected nothing for myself, I wozzld 
give it to them. 
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16348. Did you name who the parties were’&i-I Mr. O’Beirne. ■ •“ You're a rich man,” says'.I, “ yourself, Seventeenth 
didn’t name them, sir. and you could easily afford it, if you have an interest Pay - 

16349. Did you tell him who they were ? — No, sir. in Mr. O’Beirne.” “ Well,” says he, “ anything that I October 22. 

16350. Did you speak of them as your father, yoiii- \rtll lend itt that way,” says he, “ ’tis my own money, 

brother, and your brother-in-law 1 — -No; I didn’t. recollect,” says he, “ this is my own money, ' and has 

16351. Did you mention their number ? Did you no reference to Mr. O’Beirne.” Then' I drew the note 
say 'how many of them there were?— No';' I don’t ■ — I drew a note then. 

think I did! 16359. When did you draw the note ? Was it on 

16352. Wlfen you said “ these parties, ” whom- did the second 'occasion ?-^-On the last occasion', 
you mean? Whom did you' lead Captain Graham to 16360. How many meetings had you before you 
understand that you meant?— Well, of course, I led drew the note ? — We had, I dare say, three or four 

Captain Graham — I don’t know whether he understood meetings, but Captain Graham was under the im pres- 
it by my words to be them ; I understood it at all sion, there was no necessity to speak to me about any 

events. such thing, for I was such an ardent supporter, he took 

1 6353. Did Captain Graham know that your father, it for granted, that I would be a voter in his camp, I 
brother, and your brother-in-law, were voters? — I sup- dare say. 

pose he did. 16361. Did you give the' vote to Captain Graham? 

16354. Did you speak of them? — I did not. — Yes. 

16355. Did he speak of them? — He did not. 16362. How soon after giving the vote to Captain 

16356. At any time? — I don’t think he ever men- Graham did you get the £75 1 — I think it was a week 
tioned their names. or ten days. 

16357. Did he ask you how they were going to vote? 16363. Did you get the money before the election? 

- — Ho ; I don’t recollect he did. — Yes ; it was before the election. 

16358. Did anything further take place about the 16364. Did vou get the money about a week after 
£75 bill? — Well, Captain Graham said he wouldn’t giving the note ?— Yes. 

compromise himself, but he would like to serve my 16365. Did you get it from Henry Raven ? — I don’t 

family, if it could be done in a lawful way. I said I know his name. 

did a good deal of service for Mr. O’Beirne in ’65, and 16366. Mr. O’Beirne’s valet? — Yes, sir. 

never got a penny, but if I could get a little money in 16367. Where did he pay you? — He paid me at, I 

a lawful wav. I would like to get it for them. He think ’tis — I don’t know whether ’tis at Dunn’s hotel, 

paused in the first interview ; and in the second in- or — . 

terview, I said, he could, if there was a lawful docu- 16368. Did he say anything when he was giving you 

ment, he could give it on his own account, and not for the £751 - — Not a word. 


Captain John Graham’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. Captain John 

16369. Is his account substantially correct, Mr. brother-in-law were voters ? — He told me substantially Giaham. 
Graham? — He says a good deal that I do not under- there were four, I think, at the first meeting. Would 
stand at all, Mr. Waters. I have a perfect recol- you kindly ask him if he remembers the day he called 
lection of the interviews I told you of. at Browne’s to say he tendered independent votes ? 

16370. You knew that his father-, brother, and 


James Ilackeit recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, Q.c. James 

Hackett. 

16371. Do you recollect that ? — I do, sir. . 

16372. Captain Graham . — And does he recollect my sending him to call to Mr. O’Beirne himself ? — Hackett 
— I do. 


Captain John Graham’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. Captain John 

Graham. 

16373. Now, Captain Graham, did the .£75 that 16380. When was the bill given ? — It was given in 
-were given to that man come from you ? — No ; it did September, I should think. 

no t. 16381. It was a three months’ bill ? — -Yes, a three 

16374! Mr. Griffin.- -When Ryan asked you . for months’ bill, 
that money, what occurred? Describe the conversa- 16382. It would not be due until December? — 
tion ? — It was Mumane that asked me. Yes. 

16375. What occurred? Did he simply ask you 163S3. Did you think that Ryan, while that bill 
for the money ? — Oh, yes ; there was a good deal of con- was in your hands, would vote against Mr. 0 Beirne ? 
versation about his wants and his necessity for money. —I do not th ink the bill had anything at all to say 

16376. Had you ever discounted or cashed a bill to it. 
for either of those parties before ?— Never ; for Mur- 16384. Answer my question if you please. Did you 
nane never. think he would ? — I am quite sure it would not have 

16377. Did you make any difficulty about giving any effect on his vote if I made him pay the bill, which 
the money ? — :I did not. I wouldn’t hesitate giving it I intended to do. 

at this moment if he asked it. I asked Mr. Barron 16385. I want you to answer my question. Did 
to produce my account at the bank, of bills. I accom- you think he would have voted against Mr. 0 Beirne 
modated people about Cashel with sums to a large while that bill was unpaid ? He swears himself that 
amount, and never lost a shilling by it. he would not consider it fair ? I don t know. 

16378. Mr. Waters, q.c.— It would be a perfectly 16386. Did you suspect when he paid the bill six 
innocent transaction only that it was on the eve of an weeks before it became due, that he was going to vote 
election. [No answer.] against Mr. O’Beirne ?— I did not. 

16379. Mr. Griffin. — Ryan swears he did not in- 16387. I think you told us that at the time he gave 

tend to leave that money due when he intended to you the bill he had not promised his vote ? — I think he 

vote for. Mr. Munster. Did you think Ryan would said so himself. 

vote against Mr. O’Beirne as long as that money was 16388; Had you any idea at all that he was entering 

due to you on that bill ? — I did. not intend that money into any negotiation, or was thinking of going against 
to remain out. I intended that money to be paid. Mr. O’Beirne, when he came and paid you that bill ? 
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Sj* v kktkentu I Lad not. I had no reason for believing anything 
1)AY ~ about it. 

October 22. 16389. Did no conversation occur between you 

, . ~ . , when he paid you that bill ? — Nothing, but he handed 

qSS -one/ 

16390. Where did he hand it to you? — I believe it 
was in Browne’s — my lodgings ; but I am not quite sure. 
16391. You gave him back his bill ? — I did. 

16392. Do you swear that you had no suspicion or 
idea then that he was going to vote against Mr. 
O’Bcime ? — It never entered my mind. 

16393. Do you remember about that .£35 bill for 
John Ryan of the Race-course? — Yes. 


16394. Do you remember saying that you did not 
wish to put your name on the bill if you could avoid 
it? — Yes, I objected at first to put my name on the 
bill. 

16395. Do you remember using the phrase, “ I did 
not wish to do it” ? — Yes, I did not wish to do it. In 
fact I refused to do it. 

16396. You said, “ I did not wish to do it if I could 
avoid it.” Had the fact of the election coming on 
anything to do with your feeling that you could not 
avoid putting your name on the bill for Ryan? — 
Nothing whatever. 


Mr. Henry Munster recalled ; 

16397. I had just received from you those letters 
from Mr. Leahy when we stopped? — Yes, they are 
copies of letters from Mr. Laffan and Captain Byrne. 

16398. The first is a copy of a letter of Mr. Michael 
Lallan to Captain Byrne, and the next a copy of a 
letter from Mr. Byrne to Mr. Leahy ? — Yes. 

16399. And they appear to have been both sent to 
yon ? — No, I think they were received by Mr. Leahy 
while he was in my house in Sheffield. 

16400. And seen by you ? — Yes. 

16401. And read by you, of course ? — And read by 
me then. 

16402. 

“ Cashel, . 15th day of September, 1868. 

“ Mr Dear Sir, — Since you left I have gone through a 
good many of the electors, and Mr. Munster's candidature 
lias been favourably received. You should have address 
issued immediately, and let him be prepared to come here 
the day after thoraces. Take care to see the address before 
sending it to any one for publication. I have been talking 
to some of the Commissioners and telling them that Mr. 
Munster, if elected, would desire to confer some substantial 
benefit on the town ; and one of them suggested that as 
they are about getting up Christian Brothers’ schools, and 
as Mr. M. is so wealthy, the best thing he could do to gain 
a good character at the outset, would be to agree to give, if 
returned, £400 or £500 to establish these, the money to be 
given back to him by the trustees if not elected. There is 
no doubt this would be a judicious investment, that is if 
he do not mind the expressive nature of it. Mention it to 
him and see how far he would be inclined to go, that I 
might be able to state something of the kind. I wish par- 
ticularly you would come up again, say on Friday morning, 
in reference to John Lanigan. It would be of advantage to 
arrange that one of his sons should come up with Mr. 
Munster. It will be of considerable service to have Mr. M. 
identified with Tipperary people, and the Lanigans should 
not hesitate to pay off O’Beirne. 

“ Faithfully, yours, 

“Michael J. Laffan. 

“ Captain Byrne, Sorrel Hill. 

“ Take care to see that any letters I write ■ to you are 
sealed with D. L., and the seal unbroken.” 

Now sir, did you previous to that letter of Mr. 
Laffan’s, intimate to Mx\ Laffan that you were 
“desirous of conferring some substantial benefit on 
the town?” — I do not think this moment, that I had 
been in any correspondence directly with Mr. Laffan 
previous to the 15th September. 

16403. But indirectly, through Mr. Leahy or Mr. 
Byrne, did you convey your “ desire to confer some 
substantial benefit on the town?” — No, I think not; 
because I may observe this to you, that I believe the 
date of that letter was the very day or the day before 
on which I resolved to stand for Cashel. 

16404. Then did it arise from the imagination of 
Mr. Laffan altogether? “ I have been talking to some 
of the Commissioners and telling them that Mr. 
Munster, if elected, would desire to confer some sub- 
stantial benefit on the town.” You say you have no 
recollection of having intimated it before? — No, for 
the reason that I tell you. I may be wrong. It was 
conversed about some time previously. There was some 
plan of mine which I had of building model cottages 


examined by Mr Waters, q.c. 
which I think was mentioned and not approved of, 
and instead of it that suggestion came back. 

16405. At the time you sent this cheque afterwards 
for £400, you had this letter before you ? — Yes. 

1 6406. And you saw that this giving of money for 
the Christian Brothers was considered as Mr. Laffan 
called it, “a judicious investment?” — I did not con- 
sider it so. 

16407. And you saw that he proposed it as an elec- 
tion move ? — Yes, that I plainly saw. 

16408. This is the letter in which Mr. Laffan’s 
letter was inclosed to you : — 

“ Sorrel Hill, Templemore, 17th September, 1868. 

“ My Dear Edmund, — I have just received your note o^ 
yesterday, and now inclose two letters I have received 
from Mr. Laffan, who is very hopeful of our success. He 
suggests, in his first note, to give a subscription, condi- 
tionally, to assist in building Christian schools. Now, my 
opinion is this, that by so doing you would have the votes 
of every respectable man of the O’Bcirne and Lanigan 
party in the borough, and, as a consequence, care very 
little for money-hunters of both sides. I mentioned to 
Mr. Laffan that Mr. O’Beirne was returned as a large 
creditor by the Messrs. Gurney and Co. Now, he 
writes to me to procure the schedule of the creditors, and 
he says he will make good use of it. Let me hear fully 
from you by Saturday, for nothing like following up the 
matter with spirit ; and I have no doubt of the result that 
avc Avill see your friend the M.P. for Cashel in the next 
Parliament. If possible I wiU run up to Dublin on to- 
morrow to get John Lanigan to send his son to Cashel to- 
aid us. He cannot refuse to wipe out O’Beirne. 

“ Return to me the enclosed: — 

“Town Commissioners, Cashel, 

“ John Mullins, Lanigan; Pat Phelan, Lanigan ; James 
Ileany, retained; William Corby, Lanigan; Dan Laffan, 
retained, Lanigan; Michael Dwyer, Lanigan; William 
Phelan, O’Beirnc; Michael O’Sullivan, Lanigan; Andrew 
Meara, Lanigan; Dan Ferris, Lanigan; Con Carroll, 
Lanigan ; M. Dwyer, Lanigan. 

“ Ever yours, sincerely, 

“Dudly Byrne. 

“Edmund Leahy, esq.” 

You had this letter before you also when sending this 
cheque ? — I think I had seen it, but I hadn’t it before 
me as I had Mr. Laffan’s. 

16409. Have you any doubt that Mr. Leahy showed 
it to you? — Not the least. 

16410. Was Mr. Leahy then living with you or 
staying with you ? — I think he had just come back 
from Ireland. 

16411. And he Avas then with you at Sheffield ? — Y es. 

16412. Therefore this letter could not have been 
received much before the 19th? — I have no doubt it 
was received on the 1 9th. 

16413. On the 19th I find your cheque for £400 in 
favour of the Christian Brothers’ school, the payee of 
the cheque being the Most Rev. Dr. Leahy. Have 
you any doubt that you sent out that cheque for £400 
on the very day that you received those two letters ? — 
Not the least in the world, but it was also the same 
day on which I wrote my reply to Mr. Laffan, and I 
believe Mr. Leahy brought that cheque with him to 
Ireland. I think it was returned to me, but where it 
is I cannot say ; I am quite certain it was not paid. 
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16414. That cheque of £400 was not paid? — Never. 

16410. The archbishop was not able to tell us was 
it given to him. Do you think it was ! — I don’t think 
it was. 

16416. Then it was returned to you and destroyed ? 
— I have got a secretary, and rarely destroy anything. 

16417. You afterwards raised the subscription from 
£400 to £500 ? — It was intimated to me on the 27th 
October, when those gentlemen came to me at Abbey- 
view, that £500 was the sum they considered neces- 
sary to biing the Christian Brothers to Cashel, my 
own idea previously being that what was wanted, they 
being at Cashel, was to build a school for them ; and 
I believe Mr. Leahy came over as the “ special am- 
bassador” to which I alluded in the postscript of my 
letter of the 1 9th, to see with reference to what I call 
“ a bargain, but not a corrupt one,” whether I could 
build a school for them, and have my own name in- 
scribed on it in some way or another. 

16418. It was perfectly plain to your mind that what- 
ever was your intention, the intention of Mr. Laffan 
and of Mr. Byrne was, that this should be an election 
move, so that, as Mr. Byrne says, you would have “ the 
votes of every respectable man of the O’Beirne and 
Lanigan party in the borough, and you need care very 
little for money hunters of both sides ?” — That state- 
ment I gathered from the words, but whether I took 
it that it meant money is a very different thing. I think 
it will be obvious to every person if I kept the money 
in reserve, it must have a very different effect in cor- 
rupting people, to what it might have if I gave it at once. 

16419. That is, that if you gave it on the under- 
standing that if you were not returned, it was to be 
got back, a great many would be anxious for your re- 
turn, in order not to have it given back ? — I think it 
would savour a great deal more of corruption. 

16420. I agree with you? — I may say that Mr. 
Leahy and myself had a conversation. I had great 
doubts about keeping Mr. Laffan as my agent, but he 
represented to me that he was a very young man, and 
it was in consequence of that that I gave Mr. Laffan 
the caution. 

16421. Did you entertain any doubts of retaining 
Captain Byrne to aid you, for he puts forward the 
same as strongly as Mr. Laffan ? — No, because Captain 
Byrne was in a very different way. 

16422. But you did not reprove him? — I did not 
mention the subject to him at all, because he was a 
mere volunteer. It would be improper of me to re- 
prove him. 

16423. He dwelt in your house in Cashel during 
the election? — It was four weeks after that that I 
came to Cashel. 

16424. After that you entertained him in your 
house as your friend, and he remained here as your 
friend at the election ? — Oh no ; he came backwards 
and forwards. He very often came, I think, on a 
Sunday. Ever since I have known Captain Byrne he 
has very frequently come to spend the Sunday, with 
or without some member of his family. 

16425. Did Mr. Leahy consider that this would be 
a good election move ? — As put by Mr. Laffan ? 

16426. Yes ? — No ; he agreed with me that it was 
a very objectionable way to approach it. It was 
mixing up two things. That was my view, and I 
think Mr. Leahy entirely concurred with me. I may 
add that from the time I was at Sheffield until yestei- 
day I never saw these two letters. 

16427. I think you told us yesterday evening, at 
the close of your examination, about the thousand 
pounds to Captain Byrne. I must request you now 
to give us a little more in detail the circumstances 
under which he asked you for it. You told us that it 
was late in the evening? — Yes, I am quite sure of 
that. 

16428. About what hour was it ? — I should think 
about eleven o’clock. 

16429. At night? — I will tell you how it came to 
pass. He was alone with me ; everybody else had 
gone. We used to be busy with our letters up to ten 


o’clock. I have never gone to bed since my accident. Seventeenth 
I sleep on a little cane stretcher in a room on the Day ' 
ground floor. I never undress either, or dress differ- October 22 
ently for day and night, and I very frequently have — — 

someone talking to me just as I am going what I call to funster 17 
bed. On this occasion I quite well remember Captain 
Byrne was with me, and from that I have no doubt 
whatever it was about eleven o’clock. 

1 6430. You were about preparing to go to rest ? — I 
think I was having a cup of tea. I generally take a 
cup of tea just the last thing. 

16431. You said yesterday that Captain Byrne asked 
you abruptly for the loan of £1,000 ? — I mean by ab- 
ruptly, without any of what lawyers would call in- 
ducement ; nothing led up to it. 

16432. And while you were preparing to retire, or 
taking a cup of tea, he said nothing more than “ Mr. 

Munster, will you lend me £1,000 ?” — He certainly 
didn’t say “ Mr. Munster.” 

16433. Tell me what he did say ? — I think he simply 
asked me if I would lend him £1,000. 

16434. Are you notable to put into words what he 
said ? Did he state no reason ? — No kind of reason 
whatever. 

16435. Did you at once get your cheque-book and 
write him a cheque for £1,000 ? — No ; I should think 
about a minute elapsed. 

16436. At any rate, before you retired to rest you 
wrote it ? — Oh, yes ; I thought Captain Byrne appeared 
a little uneasy for some little time. 

16437. You thought there was something on his 
mind ? — I thought there was something on his mind a 
little. 

1 6438. He did not tell you what was on his mind ? 

— Not at all. 

16439. He did not tell you any urgent necessity 
that he had for the money ? — No. 

16440. Was there any conversation between you 
that evening about the election shortly before this 
abrupt request for £1,000 ? — I don’t think there was. 

I may say this generally, I never spoke about the 
election with Captain Byrne the way I did with Mr. 

Leahy, and my belief is that I had not spoken about 
the election in any way with Captain Byrne, for some 
days previously. 

16441. Did you wish to avoid speaking with Captain 
Byrne about the election? — No. 

16442. And how was it that you did not speak of 
it when he was here your friend ? — I do not know 
Captain Byrne so well. 

16443. Was he not staying in your bouse with you ? 

— I do not think he was on that particular occasion. 

I do not recollect, but I know Mi - , and Mrs. 

Richardson and a sick child were staying in the house, 
and for that reason I think he was not stopping in the 
house. I think he was not. It was the next day I 
had my quarrel with Mrs. Richardson, and that quarrel 
was about Miss Byrne, who came back to me with her 
father that day. 

16444. That is not material. Some circumstance 
in your domestic relations fixes the matter in your 
mind ? — Yes. I had only two rooms at the time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richardson and the child occupied one, 
and Miss Ade was in the other ; and the question was, 
where I should put Miss Byrne when she came ? 

16445. You gave me an answer yesterday. I asked 
you whether you expected this £1,000 to be repaid by 
Mr. Byrne, and you said that that depended on the 
issue of this inquiry ? — You asked me at the present 
time. 

16446. I did. I ask you how the repayment of it 
by Mr. Byrne depends on the issue of this inquiry ? — 

I t hink the meaning of it is very obvious. If Captain 
Byrne has expended this money, as he conceived for 
my advantage, but improperly, it is a question then 
whether I can and ought to ask him to pay it. I do 
not say that I ought not. I think it is a very difficult 
question. 

16447. You told us that at the time you asked 
no security and made no demand of interest from 
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> Captain Byrne 4— Interest I never should think -of 
asking ; no, not a farthing in a friendly transaction:. 
I am not a money lender. In a transaction to oblige 
a friend, if he should choose to pay me anything' 
reasonable, I should leave it to him. 

16448. Might I call your attention to the 'evidence 
of Doctor Cormack, whom you obliged with a loan 
of £200? Did you not on that occasion require 
security from Doctor Cormack ?—-Doctor Cormack 
proffered me security on a loan, and it became a part 
of the transaction ; but if : a gentleman came to ask me 
a sum of money 

16449. Did you not also, in the arrangement with 
Doctor Cormack, get it all reduced to writing by a 
solicitor ? — I think I did. 

16450. Did not that document setting forth the 
agreement with Doctor Cormack, include the payment 
of five per cent, interest, to be paid at certain periods 
by him ? — I do not know that it did. 

16451. Did you hear him swear that it did ? — I did, 
but I do not know it. 

16452. Have you any doubt that he is correct in 
that ? — I have no doubt that it included some interest, 
because no deed would be drawn ; but whether it 
was four or five per cent. I do not know ; and as you 
ask me, I do not believe Doctor Cormack knows. 

16453. Doctor Cormack was your neighbour here, 
I believe ? — Yes ; but he was also a voter. 

16454. Was it because he was a voter you entered 
into all this arrangement with him, or because there 
was any difference between the transactions? — The 
fact of his being a voter would make me deal with 
him in a much more strictly business point of view 
than if he was not. 

16455. Had you any intention of being paid by 
Doctor Cormack ? — Certainly. 

16456. And of enforcing payment of the interest? 

’ — Certainly. 

16457. We heard of some decree against Dr. Cor- 
mack, and of the bailiff going to your place and getting 
the money ? — I believe there is not a word of truth in 
that. What I believe to be the truth is : — Doctor 
Cormack came to beg me, on the 30th December— or 
somebody for him — to help him, as he was going to be 
arrested. I suggested to avoid that that he should go 
to Kingstown to meet Mrs. Munster, in order that 
while he was gone lie might take Mr. O’Hagan, my 
solicitor, there the security he had to offer, release 
his policy, which was in pledge for a small sum — 
some £30 odd in Dublin ; and I think this was done, 
though I won’t pledge my recollection that it is the 
case. 

16458; It is really unnecessary. If you say Mr. 
Phelan was wrong in saying he was arrested, as Doctor 
Cormack has called and denied it, I am satisfied ? — I do 
not say he was wrong ; I believe it to be utterly untrue. 

16459. It is immaterial to us, and foreign to our 
inquiry ? — I should just like to add this : that a second 
cheque was given— one to release the policy, another 
for the balance which was to be advanced to Doctor 
Cormack, to be cashed by him ; and he left another 
to Mrs. Cormack — a duplicate of the balance — to be 
cashed in case Doctor Cormack telegraphed. He didn’t 
cash the second, which she did cash, and with which, 

I believe, she paid the claim against Doctor Cormack. 

16460. Did you promise any of those loans to Doc- 
tor Cormack before the election? — No. Assuming T 
was right in saying that I did this on the 29th Decem- 
ber, I had never engaged to do it, and never told Doc- 
tor Cormack or any person that I would do it. 

16461. Mr. Griffin. — I asked Doctor Cormack if 
he had spoken about getting money lent before the 
election, and he said he had spoken to Mr. Leahy 
about getting a loan before the election, and that you 
guaranteed a bill for him?— There was a bill of his 
and his .brother’s, which I got somebody to cash for 

16462. Was that before the election? — No, I am 
quite sure it was not before the election. 

16463. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D id Mr. Leahy mention 


to you that Doctor Cormack was desirous you should 
lend him money? — I think it was Doctor Cormack 
himself. 1 

16464. Mr. Griffin. — Doctor Cormack said that 
that transaction of guaranteeing the. bill, or getting it 
cashed for him, was before the election? — I really 
could not say, but I don’t think it was. His brother 
was a gentleman in solvent circumstances. It was 
not a large sum. It never occurred to me that I was 
running any risk in doing it. I think I ought to be 
allowed to state that when I transferred that £5,000 
to Cashel, I had probably about £16,000 balance at my 
bankers. 

16465. Did you make inquiry as to the solvency of 
Doctor Cormack’s brother ? — No; but somebody told 
me he was a country gentleman. 

16466. I believe you paid Michael O’Sullivan with 
your own cheque ? — Yes. 

16467. Had you previously received this letter : — 

“ Cashel, March 8th, 1869. 

“Sir,— From the great pressure of my commercial credi- 
tors, I am reluctantly forced to apply to you for the pay- 
ment of my bill. Sir, before I do so, allow me to say that 
I was one of your warmest and most zealous advocates, and 
indeed were it not for the pressure that is placed on me, 1 
would not have applied now or . annoyed you so far. For 
my vote I have never got, nor will I ever take anything ; 
but my bill of treating, being legitimate, and the judge In 
his report not having made any comment on that matter as 
being extensive, I am of opinion, sir, with all respect to 
your superior knowledge, that the payment of my bill is 
legitimate, even pending a Royal Commission of Inquiry. 
Sir, my bill was supplied by orders from Mr. Fat Laffan, 
and the understanding from Mr. Michael Laffan that I was 
to supply drink where I thought it necessary, and having a 
great influx of, recourse to, and influence on a great number 
of voters, both on the Commons and in the town, that, 
coupled with the circumstance of being your most warm 
advocate, naturally caused my bill to be £98 4s. id. Sir, 
hoping you won’t regard this as being obtrusive or doubtful 
of your honour’s justice, 

“I have the honour to be, sir, 

“ Your devoted and faithful servant, 

“ Michael O’Sullivan. 

“ Henry Munster, esq., John-street House. 

“ P.S. — Sir, this is written in the strictest privacy, no living 
being knowing anything of it save myself, and would never 
have been written were it not for the circumstance of being 
pressed myself to pay for a puncheon of whiskey and other 
drinks, got last October, only three months being the usual 
time given. Sir, again apologizing, ! am, faithfully yours, 
“M. O’S.” 

You had this letter before you paid that money? — 
Oh, yes ; it was because of that letter I paid the money. 

16468. You read the letter, of course ? — Oh, yes. 

16469. And you understood that he based liis claim 
on his having spent money on your account, and on 
his “having a great influx of, recourse to, and influ- 
ence on a great number of voters, both on the Com- 
mons and in the town?” — Yes. 

16470. And reading that letter, and having that 
present before your mind, you paid that £98 4s. 4 d. ? 
—I did. 

16471. Did you see his bill? — I had seen it before 
with a number of others of that class. 

16472. Did you make any inquiries as to whether 
that was the amount of the goods supplied by Mr. 
O’Sullivan? — I think, sir, that the fact is this, that 
that bill was marked for payment in a reduced amount ; 
but when those bills came under my cognizance first — 
bills of that class that I may call treating bills to non- 
voters — no material portion of that bill, I believe, 
being to voters— I am speaking now from recollection ; 
but with regard to bills of that class — treating to non- 
voters — when it came before me, my own opinion was 
that it was illegal, and I gave directions that none of 
them should be paid. Then came the petition here, 
in consequence of which, as Mr. O’Sullivan very truly 
states, it seemed to him, as it did to me and to many 
other people, that such treating as I have described was 
held legal. . Then came the. decision in England close 
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upon that, and then came the provisional decision -at 
Youghal, which was followed by a decision, I think, 
before the Court of Common Pleas. The result was 
that Mr. Michael O’Sullivan was exceedingly lucky in 
having got paid, I having held back and not having 
paid previous claims. I paid him his bill in full with- 
out noting the fact. I believe that it was marked with 
some reduction. 

16473. Did you hear Mr. O’Sullivan sworn here ? — 

I heard some part of his evidence. 

16474. Did you hear him swear that he gave drinks 
to voters, and that voters were constantly in his house ? 
—I do not remember the fact. 

16475. You observed in this letter here, that he 
calls it his “bill for treating,” not saying it was to 
non-voters, and that he talks of the great influx of 
voters that he had, and having that before your mind 
you paid the amount ? — I think that is scarcely a fair 
way of putting it. Allow me to look at the letter. 

16476. I did most unquestionably connect two 
parts that are unconnected ? — Excuse me for saying, 
a great deal of that letter I looked on as mere sur- 
plusage. 

16477. What did you think about that part about 
his never having got anything for his vote ? Is that 
what you called surplusage ? — I have seen a great deal 
of that sort, but I paid very little attention to it, I 
assure you. 

16478. “Sir, my bill was supplied by orders from 
Mr. Pat Laffan, and the understanding from Mr. 
Michael Laffan that I was to supply chink where I 
thought it necessary ; and having a great influx of, re- 
course to, and influence on a great number of voters 
both on the Commons and in the town, that, coupled 
with the circumstance of being your most warm advo- 
cate, naturally caused my bill to be £98 4s. 4 d.” Does 
that limit the giving of the drink to non- voters ? Does 
it not distinctly connect the giving of the drink with 
voters ? — [No answer]. 

16479. Now, Mr. Munster, you have heard here of 
the numerous cases that we have called out from time 
to time from this list of claims, in which voters and 
voters’ sons have put in claims after the election, vary- 
ing in amount from £55 down to £15. Did you hear 
Mr. Michael J. Laffan, your conducting agent, saying 
that he told some of those voters to put in claims ? — I 
did, sir. 

16480. And that he told them on this ground, which - 
strikes us as a very remarkable one, that he con- 
sidered that men who gave an honest independent vote 
should not be worse off than those that made corrupt 
bargains, and that therefore after the election he told 
those men to put in claims for £30 to £35 and £55. 
You heard Mr. Laffan say that — there are thirty-six 
claims for voters’ sons and relations 1 — I can assure you, 
sir, that it struck me as being no less remarkable. 

16481. Was it done with your knowledge? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

16482. The gross amount of those claims sent in for 
voters by their sons orrelatives, is over £1,100. Did you 
know of that being done ? — Of the claims being sent in ? 

16483. Yes ? — Oh, I saw many of them. 

16484. Did you know of Mr. Laffan having en- 
couraged many of those to send them in ? — No. 

16485. When you knew they were sent in had you 
any intention of paying them ? — Of voters’ sons ? not 
the least in the world. 

16486. Did you ever look over this book, or those 
claims? — I have looked over them, and it was chiefly 
by my direction it was systematized in that way. 

16487. Did you get them arranged in this book and 
systematized in this maimer for the purpose of con- 
sidering them ? — Yes, I insisted my election expense 
agent should do his duty and report to me what he 
considered legitimate or not. 

16488. Did you consider these legitimate or not? — 
I considered them as most illegitimate, many of them ? 
—Oh, the £30 claims, and more, even £60 — I can 
assure you when I first heard of them they filled me 
with indignation ; coming as some of them did from 


people who . talked mf the most independent support. Seventeenth 
I believe many of those claims were mere bits of paper Pay - 
sent in i as a sort of compliment to my paying powers October 22, 
without' any intention of ever being paid. — 

16489. You do not mean that there was no intention 
of their being paid on the part of those who sent them 
in? — I do ; I believe many of those who sent them in 
had no intention of being paid. I should be doing in- 
justice to some of them if I did not say so. 

16490. You must not in future limit their powers 
of demand ? — I think I am in as good a position to 
form an opinion on that subject as : most people, sir. 

16491. I should think you ought to be. You heard 
Mi-. Michael Laffan examined ? — Yes, partly. 

16492. Did you hear h im say th at £ 1 0 0 odd was paid 
in small bills for drink up and down ?— I do not think 
I heard him say so, but I know vaguely of the fact. ’■ 

16493. Are you aware there have been sent in claims 
for drink amounting to £253 12s. 5d., including the 
£98 4s. id. you paid to O’Sullivan ? — I do not think 
I am aware of the amount ; I am aware of several 
claims. Alice O’Donnell has written to me seveial 
times to press strongly for the money, but in conse- 
quence of the late decision I don’t think I could pay. 

16494. Have you any doubt that drink was supplied 
by orders of your agents during the election ? — I have 
no idea on earth. 

16495. Did you know while the election was going 
on that they were getting drink ? — I cannot say that I 
did. You must remember, sir, that at that time I was 
exceedingly infirm. I went out very little, generally 
in my carriage ; and I may say that X had not at that 
■ time the least idea what houses were my houses or not. 

16496. I will just call your attention to some of 
those’ claims. I ’find the butchers sent in a claim for 
services, £66; Are you going to pay that ? — I think 
that was considered and negatived by me, sir. 

16497. There is no direction one way or the other 
written on it ? — [No answer.] 

16498. Were you aware that Mr. Michael Laffan 
paid Houriganfor the mob £127 17s. 6d. ? — I was not 
aware until I saw it in the account, I think. 

16499. Did you know that it was about to be done ? 

— No ; I knew it was done. 

16500. Did you know before the election that it was 
done? — No, I don’t think I knew it until about the 
time of the election petition. No, I mistook. I got 
a paper which -included all that — that was the soux-ce 
of my chief knowledge on the subject ; it was digested 
for the use of Mr. Richardson. It was sifted by him 
to some extent, and then came to me those things that 
he didn’t know what to do about. In point of fact, 
instead of he advising me I had to advise him. 

16501. Have you any list of those which are to be 
paid and those not to be paid ? — Not any. All we had 
to be paid are paid. I heard with sm-prise that there are 
claims entei-ed which I thought legitimate. 

16502. Are you able to answer the question how 
much did your election cost ? — Not in the least, sir. I 
cam tell you as to all the items. 

16503. As to what it has cost you, leaving out all 
the claims against you. Independent of the £1,500 
claims against you, can you tell me what the election 
has actually cost you l— No, for I should decline to 
state, as a matter of my own judgment, and, for in- 
stance, to count the gift to Fetliai-d convent. 

16504. Excluding everything of that kind, and 
putting down what you paid your conducting agent, 
your expense agent, and the other payments you made 
for the election, how much did it cost you ? — As to 
that, I cannot give you a very clear answer, for I de- 
pend for my knowledge on other peisons. I was under 
the impression that Mi-. Richardson paid only £1,100, 
and I heard him swear £1,500. 

. 16505. Are you aware that Mr. Michael J. Laffan 
got £813 in addition to Mr. Richardson’s £1,500 ? — 

No ; I don’t think I am aware of that. 

16506. Did yoxx not hear Mr. Laffan swear to an 
account for it 1 — I don’t think I did. All I know at 
this moment of Mi-. Laffan having, got is a hundred 
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Seventeenth guineas retaining fee from me, and £300 subsequently, 
Dat - that I know of. 

October 22 . 16507. He acknowledges having got eight hundred 

„ — — and odd pounds ? — If he did, it must be part of Mr. 

Mun?ter7 Richardson’s money. 

16508. Then you say it is included in Mr. Richard- 
son’s ? — I think so ; I do not positively say it is a fact, 
but I think so. Mr. Biggin knows all that more fully 
than I do. 

16509. I asked you yesterday could you tell me how 
much you spent in charities in Cashel from the time 
you first were a candidate until the day of the election ? 
— Well, that I can only approximate. You told me a 
man named Kennedy had said that I spent £30 in his 
place on clothes. 

16510. Yes'? — There is a street of five or six old 
clothes shops. A woman named Brennan told me I spent 
£48 there. That I simply give as her statement, 
which I believe is probably correct. She only gave it 
as an approximation. Her neighbour, Mrs. Rawlins, 
says I spent £5 and some odd shillings. I am told 
Kennedy’s statement does not appear to be quite cor- 
rect. There is one bill of his £11 16s. and some odd 
moneys. My own impression is, it was not £30. I 
thought it was not ; but I should be sorry to contradict 
the man if he swears so. Then I bought some things 
at Mr. Cahill’s ; some I paid for by cheques and some 
in money. 

16511. He only gave us a cheque, and that was 
£10 14s. 2d. ? — My impression is that I bought more 
things than that there. Then there was the flannel. 
I distinctly remember a man opposite, Dwyer — exactly 
opposite Cahill’s; I think there were two rolls of 
flannel there. 

16512. Did you buy large quantities of provisions to 
distribute them ? — No ; I do not think I did. I can- 
not tax my memory at present, I had such a short 
notice. 

16513. Well, I will not trouble you with that 1 ? — I 
had a soup-kitchen at the telegraph office. 

16514. We have £200 to the bazaar, and £500 for 
the Christian Brothers. There were theatricals for the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. Do you recollect 
what you gave to that ? — I see a £15 cheque, but I 
can recollect nothing about it. 

16515. I recollect Mr. Close saying you had given 
money to those theatrical performances, and that that 
induced him to apply to you to buy tickets for his 
concert ? — I recollect now some amateurs had a per- 
formance in the Town Hall, and I took a certain 
number of tickets from them which I gave away to 
some friends. 

16516. About how much — £10 ? — More than that. 

16517. Fifteen pounds ? — More than that. 

16518. Twenty pounds ? — I saw a cheque of £15. 
I dare say it is that. 

16519. No; that is a different one altogether ? — 
Well, I cannot say. 

[Mr. Denis O’ Kearney . — The first night of the thea- 
tricals Mr. Munster gave us £15, and the second 
night £27, making in all £42 for the benefit of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul.] 

16520. I had it down £40 ; this gentleman says he 
got £42. We make the amount now distributed in 

charities ? — Surely you wouldn’t call that charity, 

sir. 

16521. We make the amount of charities, exclusive 

of those you have since told us ? — Pardon me • I 

don’t wish it to go under my consent that these were 
charity. These were tickets for a theatrical perform- 
ance to which many of my family went. 

16522. When I use the word charity, I mean money 
applied to public purposes in a place. ” I do not mean 
to use it in an invidious sense to either those who 
acted or those who went to see the performance. And 
when I use it as applying to Mr. Close, I do not mean 
in an invidious sense to him, a professional gentleman, 
giving a concert, for which you took a hundred tickets 
from him. We make it up, sir, exclusive of the £100 
you have told us, that you expended in charities, 


including £500 for the Christian Brothers, and £200 
to the convent at Fethard, the sum of £1,380 in the 
interval between your arrival and the 1st of January. 
Is that correct, on taking my definition of charity ? — 
Yes, but that includes a quantity of money to a bazaar 
in Dublin in the beginning of December, sir, and some 
little things that I gave at Killamey. 

16523. Well, that is too large a sum so. The 
Dublin sum should certainly come out of it? — As you 
are on that subject, I should like to be permitted to 
state that within a few weeks of my gift to the 
cathedral at Thurles I gave two similar amounts of 
£100, or a hundred guineas — one to the church of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, at Rome, and one to the church 
of SS. Peter and Paul, Cork— neither of them con- 
nected with Cashel. 

16524. I must ask you have you made presents ex- 
clusive of those purchases that you made at the bazaar, 
all of which were given away as presents I believe 
amongst the people of Cashel. Have you made other 
presents to the people of Cashel, voters or otherwise, 
or to their children, wives, or daughter's ? — Toys. I 
distributed about £3 worth of toys in a scramble, on 
the 17th November, in front of Abbeyview. 

16525. Anything else besides toys? — No, I don’t 
recollect that I did at this moment — certainly not of 
any value. 

16526. Amongst the items which Mr. Richardson 
gave us was £10 which he said he got in silver coin 
for you for the purpose of giving away ? — As nearly as 
I can approximate the thing was this. My first visits 
were to Corcoran’s. Two days after my arrival I had 
to speech in Corcoran’s. There is a yard there where I 
used to call. A number of beggars used to crowd into 
the yard, and it was very difficult to get in and out of 
my carriage ; and wisely or not I distributed small 
amounts to persons, ten shillings, or fifteen shillings 
or a pound a day. I went on increasing as I saw 
the misery and avidity of the wretched people. At 
that time I purposely had done this three times 
a week perhaps, and by degrees I regularized the 
objects to which I gave it and got it more into 
system. But I am speaking of the period subsequent 
to the election when I could go about amongst the 
people and learn something about them ; but at that 
time I could learn nothing at all about them. I should 
think in the thirty days that I was here — rather more 
than thirty days that I was here — about thirty-four 
days, I have given about £24 or £25. 

16527. I need not repeat what I said to the arch- 
bishop. You know that we are obliged to put 
questions which it is very painful to us to put. I am 
obliged to ask you did you give away watches to per- 
sons in town? — No, sir. That question was put to me 
on the election petition, and I do not believe there was 
the smallest ground for it ; but what I did not recol- 
lect at the time — I believe there were some watches in 
the things I sent to the bazaar. I could not imagine 
whence the idea arose. 

16528. Were they gold watches, or were they of the 
same character as the valuable Sheffield watch you told 
about at the petition ? — Oh, that was a very good 
watch, sir. 

16529. I think it only cost twenty-five shillings? 

I know of another good watch that cost only the same 
sum. It is a good price to give for a silver watch. 

16530. Are you aware about the mule that was 
bought from that eccentric old gentleman Thomas 
Looby ? — I heard that that mule was bought to draw 
the telegraph poles. 

16531. The jennet you mean?— Yes, the jennet. 

16532. He certainly was promoted for he was put 

to draw yourself and not the telegraph poles 1 I rode 

the mule once. I became desirous of getting some 
little exercise. I had only two carriage horses — one 
bought from Dr. Molony, and the other from Mr. 
Watkins. I tried to ride one of them and didn’t 
like it, and somebody said I had got a mule or jennet 
which seemed a very suitable thing for me to try. I 
rode him on side-saddle and had a side-saddle made on 
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the -wrong side. I tried this animal and rede him 
about the town. It showed a little symptom of obsti- 
nacy, and somebody told me the beast was given to 
run away — that it was dangerous. 

16533. And accordingly you got rid of him’— I 
don’t know what became of him. 

16534. Are you aware that the jennet was made a 
present of to some one who had voted for you? — No, 
indeed. 

16535. Do you know if it was sold? — I heard that 
it was sold for, I believe, £2 10s. 

16536. Do you know that it was sold? — No; I 
was only too glad when I heard the brute’s character, 
not to see it again. “ A burned child dreads the fire.” 

16537. With regard to Doctor Moloney’s horse, 
Doctor Moloney seems to have made a very good bar- 
gain. Did you know anything of that before it was 
bought? — No. 

16538. Did you know that Doctor Moloney was. 
paid £55 for him after having paid only £14 for him 
a few days before ? — No. 

16539. Did you know that Captain Dudly Byrne 
was engaged in purchasing that horse for you ? — I saw 
his evidence, that he declined to purchase it. 

16540. But he was about purchasing it? — He went 
to see it. 

16541. Did you know that the horse was about 
being bought for you ? — No ; I did not. 

16542. Had your friends, Captain Byrne, and Mr. 
Leahy, and Mr. Laffan a carte blanche to buy as many 
horses as they pleased from voters and others? — No, 
they had not. If you will allow me, I will tell you 
what happened. When I was in England I sent a man 
named Rogers over with some things to the bazaar here. 

16543. That was before you came ? — Before I came ; 
and I happened to see in some of the papers that there 
were a pair of carnage homes to be sold, I think, by 
auction — I am not sure. I am obliged to premise that 
I had parted with all my horses. I wanted some horses 
for the carriage I brought with me, and I thought it 
desirable that this man should go and bid for them. I 
think I arranged with Mr. Leahy to send him fifty or 
a hundred pounds to go and bid for those horses. I 
believe he did go, and did not buy them. 

16544. Was that in Cashel? — No, I think it was 
the border of Limerick. From that, a wish of mine, 
I suppose, to have homes was inferred, and those pur- 
chases were made. I always undemtood it was Mr. 
Patrick Laffan who bought that home. 

16545. They were both bought from voters. May 
I ask of what value were the things which you sent 
over to the bazaar by that man? — The things he 
brought were of no great value. 

16546. About how much value were the things you 
sent altogether to the bazaar ? — That is very difficult 
to answer, because I picked them up here and there in 
a week. First I thought my wife would come, but as 
she didn’t I had to pick up from all kinds of shops 
anything I could. 

16547. Were they worth £50 ? — I should think 
they were worth more than that. 

16548. Were they worth £100? — I dare say. 

16549. And besides that you paid about £200 for 
tickets ? — Oh, no ; I think only £5 for tickets, I am 
not sure. 

16550. Well you made purchases here ? — In point of 
fact, I boughtmy own things. I believethat will beafact. 

16551. Were there goods purchased for £100 inde- 
pendent of the cheques that were given here ? — Oh, yes. 

16552. Because we have several large cheques here ; 
£5 for tickets, £79 10s., £34 12s., £50?— -Pardon me, 
if I bought back my own things I didn’t give it. 

16553. Did you send £100 worth of goods from 
Sheffield, and also give here £50, £5, £79 10s. and 
£34- 12s. to the bazaar-? — I would only give the sum 
that I gave in cash. Supposing I gave a horse and 
that I gave £200 for it, I should keep my home. 
Many of the things that I brought here I bought back 
again. 

16554. But then you gave those amongst the fair 
C 


daughters of the town of Cashel ? — Oh dear, no, sir. I Seventeenth 
didn’t give one of those things in Cashel. The things P A ’ 
that I gave in Cashel were gifts at Christmas. I took a October 22. 

great number of tickets ; I got some prizes ; I made a 

large quantity of all sorts of purchases at the bazaar in ^ r ' 

Dublin, for the orphanage in, I think, North William- un ' 
street ; I telegraphed to the Society of Saint Vincent 
de Paul here to know if they would like to have them 
exhibited ; and they did, and made a small charge for 
showing them. I afterwards gave the greater part of 
them away. 

16555. Did you not give them away here in Cashel ? 

— Some in Cashel, but a great many more elsewhere. 

16556. You heard of the payment of that £10 to 
Croagh for sand delivered at Abbeyview, at the way 
it was paid by a man that sat in a dark room at 
Corcoran’s ? — I didn’t hear that. 

16557. Do you know anything of sand having been 
sent to Abbeyview ?— I saw that the road was in bad 
order, and heard that it was to be repaired. That 
is my knowledge about it. I certainly did not know 
that that £10 had been paid in that way. 

1655S. You took Mr. Boyton’s house. Did you 
know from whom the house was taken ? — Oh, yes, 
there was a correspondence between us about it, I will 
produce it if you wish. 

16559. Oh no? — There are about twenty letters 
about it. I thought it was a high price, but I was 
obliged to have a house. I couldn’t stand being in an 
hospital. 

16560. Did you know that Mr. Boyton was an elec- 
tor of Cashel ? — Yes, I did, from one of the letters ; I 
did know it. 

16561. And knowing it as you did, had you any 
idea of securing his vote by taking his house ? — Not 
the least in the world. I may add that I should pre- 
sume that any person whose house I would engage 
would probably be a voter. 

16562. Do you know anything about what is the 
value of the house ? — Yes, but it is like suiting your- 
self in size ; people make a market of you because they 
know you must have it. 

16563. Was your object in doing that simply that 
you were compelled, or that you had the desire of giv- 
ing over the value in order to secure his vote ? — I did 
not give more than I could ; but I could not help it. 

There were two or three houses they could take for me. 

16564. Mr. and Mrs. Boyton have, I believe, been 
residing in your house since ? — Mrs. Leahy was first 
here with me. I had two young ladies' who required to 
embark. Mrs. Leahy came on that emergency. Mrs. 

Leahy went away as Mrs. Richardson was coming back 
with her sick child, and there was an interval between 
the two, and in that interval I got Mis. Boyton to come 
and stay for, I believe, two days at Abbeyview. Then 
she went away, and I heard there were difficulties — 
that she was very uncomfortable where she was. Later 
on, when I got a second house taken, that in J ohn - 
street, she went to live there ; and then I made this 
arrangement when our original term elapsed, that I 
should pay the rent for the house at Abbey-view ; I 
made this arrangement, that I should pay the rent to the 
superior owner, and we should go on in that way as long 
as it was convenient. 

16565. Have Mr. and Mrs. Boyton continued ever 
since living in your house in John-street, as your 
guests ? — Yes, but 

16566. Did they go to live there before the election 
took place?— No, I think there was nobody in John- 
street until after the election, or at all events until the 
night of the nomination, when Mr. Biggin and some 
others came from Sheffield. 

16567. I have to ask you about Mrs. Hackett’s hav- 
ing gone to your place. Do you recollect the circum- 
stance ? — Oh, perfectly. 

16568. She wrote the letter to you which has been 
already read?— I don’t remember the particular letter, 
but I remember her producing some letter alluding to 
votes. 

16569. You declined to have anything to do with it ? 

2 X 
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Sr.,r™„ I think I told her to get out of the room, or some- 

tiling of that kind. I discovered -within the last fort- 

Vctober 22. night that someone in England had been present at that 
, r „ interview, that I had not known on the trial of the 


Mr. Henry , w> .. 1 “ acl n °t known on the trial of the 

Munster. election petition, and I sent for them to contradict Mrs. 

Hackett if necessary. 

16570. On what point do you think that evidence 
would be necessary ? — I think her evidence, as far as 
I recollect it, was wrong as to the persons who were 
present, and she seemed to think the negotiation had 
gone on longer in my presence than it actually did. 

16571. This is her letter : — 

“ Green, Cashel, 28th October, ’68. 

“ Dear Sir,— I hope you will forgive my intrusion, which 
L never would have done were not I and those to whom I 
belong some of your most influential supporters. I intro- 
duce myself to you as the wife of James Hackett, whose 
father and lumself possess a vote, each of which are at the 
perfect disposal of the former; as also that of his brother 


... ’ “ to 1,15 uroiner 

", uo "> as ° n a11 former occasions, will go with the 
other two I will only ask you, in return of the influence 
which I will successfully use in your behalf, a lend of ten 
pounds ; and the reason I am obliged to have recourse to 
your generosity I shall quickly let you know. A few years 
ago, when I got married, my father promised myself 
privately twenty pounds, of which my husband knew no- 
thing about, on strength of which promise. I foolishly went 

n th6 i T n wI t C !‘ 1 now ask of you to lend me. 
Should you doubt me, I beg you to refer to Mr. Laffan, and 
1 am confident he will give you a most respectable character 
ot me ; or to his Grace the Archbishop, who knew me well 
at thetime I was educating in the Ursuhne Convent, Thurles, 
which he is the patron of. I could refer to several others 
but as I wish to keep it a perfect secret, as it would expose 
me to the ridicule of several, were they to know it ; but I 
safekeeping “ & gcntleman ' and m y tr ust is, I am sure, in 
“ I remain, &c., 

“Margaret Hackett, Cashel. 

“ Henry Munster, Esq., 

“ Green, Abbeyview, Cashel.” 

Mrs. Hackett says that you declined to have any- 
cT\A t0 sa y, to that > but tbat afterwards, by direction 
of Miss Ade or some person in your establishment, 
she wrote to Mdlle. Montcour, and got the ten pounds 1 
—Yes, I know of that fact. 

, , „ 16b J 2 - , read tba t letter the evening she brought 

lfi 1 don t think I read the whole of it. 

165J 3. You read enough of it to make you reject 
it f —1 really do not remember quite what happened 
about her,, but my impression is, that she came in and 
said, “sir I am the person that wrote : this letter,” 
and 1 said, “ that is quite enough— you should not 
have written that ; go along with you.” 

S5 4, of 'tor Laying been referred 

to Mdlle. Montcour? — I did. 

16575. Wee she referred to Mdlle. Montcour 
to get the loan of ten pounds with your assent 1— 
W frllT C r ly - 1<licln ’ t ass ent; but I disapproved of it. 

16576. I suppose the persons in your household 
were under your control 1— To some extent. 

16577. Only to some extent?— I told Miss Ade 
something not veiy civil about it. 

16578. Did you prohibit her from doing anythin- 
about it?— No, I did not. / g 

16579. Did you know that Miss Ade was goin- to 
refer to Mdlle. Montcour ?_I had no doubt she was 
going to do anything she could. 

J5 SH y0Un0t P roMbit it? — I did notprohibitit. 

1 ij , d y ° U lead Miss Ade t0 infer that you 
would, pot be displeased 1— Oh, she knew I would be 
displeased, but she was very headstrong on the subject. 
She believed m Mrs. Hackett to the last, and I believe 
she believes in her still. Miss Ade consulted Mr. 
iticliardson on the subject. 

16582. Did she write with Mr. Richardson’s con- 
currence ?— I do not know that she did. I have no 
doubt she did. 

} Z° u bav ® no doubt she did ?— Not the least. 

-of linV The iw- eS a U t ° f the a PP licati on was that she 
f t ±10 from Madamoiselle Montcour 1— She did. I 
have no doubt of it. 


16585. Are you sure that Miss Ade consulted Mr 
Richardson on it ? — Perfectly sure. 

.16586;, And that she had his concurrence 1— Per- 
fectly sure. 

16587. He was your expense agent for the election ? 
—Oh, yes ; but I suppose I need not tell you that 
propriety and wisdom, sir, do notalwaysgohand in hand 
16588. You established the telegraph ?— The town 
has it; I hope the Government will take it off my hands 
!6589. Which was it done at your suggestion or 
at Mr. Leahy’s?— No, I think Mr. Leahy told me 
Mr. Leahy being in Cashel found we could not com- 
municate by telegraph, and I suppose the idea struck 
him as being inconvenient for him and me and the 
town not having it, and in passing through Dublin he 
arranged the thing. 

16590. Did you know that Mr. Patrick Laffan was 
engaged about the election ? — I could not help knowin- 
that he was constantly in and out with his brother. ° 
16591 Did you ever suspect at the time that there 
was anythmg improper going on by Mr. Patrick Laffan, 
or Cunningham, or others ?— Never. You speak of 
before the election ? 

16592. Yes. You heard Mr. Michael Laffan saying 
he suspected it, and that he was quite certain there was 
corruption going on; and Mr. Dudly Byrne was, ac- 
cording to Mr. Patrick Laffan’s evidence, deeply mixed 
up f — Yes. 

16593. And so: was Mr. LeahyS—So I lave heard 
you state. 

16594 Although he supplied £950 you say you 
knew nothing of the transaction 1—1 will put in some 
letters to-morrow morning if you will permit me, be- 
tween Mr Michael Laffan and myself on the subject, 
which will show you how much I knew and how I 
knew it. 

16595. Certainly. At that time you say you did 
not suspect anything at all ?_I did not suspect any- 
thing at all. 1 J 

16596. It was done without your concurrence and 
^Trro-TTT 11 ?_ : Most singly against my will. 

. y° 7 ; .- Uld y° u near any proposition discussed as 
to the £10 retainers ? — I do not think I did. 

16598. You say that the five guinea retainers were 
your idea? — I do not think I fixed any s um The re- 
tamer was my idea. I suppose it is plain to the Com- 
missioners that the corruption of this community was 
often discussed That was one of the ideas that oc- 
curred to me of combating it within the limits of the 
law. I forgot to ask Mr. Michael Laffan on cross- 
examination this question, that I affirm now most 
positively, that my directions to him were not to nick 
116 kn , 6W t0 , be °PP° sed to m® or adherents 
ot Mr OBen-ne, but those he thought most likely to 
go either way on payment of money. 

16599. That he was to select those persons and give 
fliem retainers for the purpose „f preventing the possi- 
bility of then- voting at either side 1— Yes. You asked 
me for some information on two subjects— one this 
cheque of £100 of the 29th September, of which I can 
recollect nothing. 

16600, That was a cheque for Mr. Leahy himself ? 

x es, .it was; butl can say unquestionably that I had 

no idea or belief that any part of that money was to be 
employed improperly. 

16601. And if it was employed improperly yon did 
’“‘irSSS* tmle 3™> gara it that it would >— It 
™ the 29th September, sir. Yon also asked me a ques- 
tion about Mr. Leahy which I could not then answer 
but now I can say that quite, lately Mr Leahv was 
engaged in the opening of that, telegraph communica- 

S fn^ m Hr Came hei ' e aft< ™ds, and wentfrom 

thrn to Dublin, and a day or two afterwards he crossed, 
unthmy sons, at the end of last month— September, one 
of them going to Stonyhurst; my youngest son as I 
said, crossed with him on the 29th September, he 
ba ?“f be T m ftonyhurst on the 1st of October. He 
picked Mr. Leahy up in Dublin. 

““i . J ?° J?"? f ow anything of that £5 cheque to 
the archbishop ha-My belief, from whit‘1 Kara slem— 
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the archbishop thought he got it — is, that hit- Gratae was to make them £10-, and that there was some discussion seventeenth 
mistaken. l,J . about it. Were you present at the discussion about Day - 

,16603. It appeared to me also that he was under a raising the amount of the retainers ^1 do 'not think October 22 * ' 

mistake? — I have telegraphed for it. I cannot quite I was ; but my own idea about it, I think, was this, that 

read my own counterfoil; it is marked, ‘-‘p.s.a those people who were retained Ought to be givehsome Mr. Henry 
salute animal. employment, and that we might continue employing Munster - 

16604. You do not know anything- of the- chegfie „ them, and if we did thatwe might pay thent more. 1 
given to Mr. Patrick Laffan to give the Ttev. Mr. M‘Na- 16608. Were you present at the discussion about 
mara? — Not the least in the world. I ■believe' that raising the suin?^-No, I do not think I was; It is 
cheque was taken over the same time as the cheque for highly improbable any discussion would take place 
.£400. between Mr. Leahy and Mr. Laffan in my presence, 

16605. Mr. Griffin. — I do not know if -you were for I would dismiss the question with Mr. Laffan aiid 
present when Mr. Laffan told us how the retainers not Mr. Leahy. 

were raised from five 'to ten guineas?— I do not think 16609. Do you recollect discussing the raising of 

I -was. the retainers with Mr. Laffan 1— No, not raising ; but 

16606. You said that the idea of the retainers was I remember suggesting we might continue to employ 
your own, but that no particular sumwas fixed?— Yes. those people. I thought .something might be given 
16607. Mr. Laffan told us that the five guineas were them to do— something more than colourable. 
found ineffectual, andthat Mr. Leahy was then anxious 


Mr. Edward Henry Biggin recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. Mr . Edwanl 

16610. Do you know anything of that cheque for —that it was reported to him a conversation had Henry Biggin. 
£5 given to Mr. Laffan for the Rev. Mr. M'Namara ?— taken place in a hotel in Dublin, that these two persons 
I do not. were boasting they had £600 that Was going to Cashel: 

16611. Do you know anything of the £600 in gold I understood it was liis cheque for the £600. I under- 
got by Mr. Patrick Laffan, and where it came from ? — stood that the two persons were Patrick Laffan and 
Ido sir. 1 Joseph Richardson. 

16612- Where did it come from? — I believe from 16615. Who is Joseph Richardson? — Mr. Richard- 
Dublin. I will tell you the conversation told me by son’s son. That is the young boy, I think, that was 

a talked about. 

16613. Swear Mr. Biggin again, Mr. MacSheehy: 16616. Is that all you know about it ?— That is all I 

[Mi-. Edward Henry Biggin is again sworn.] know about it, Sir. 

16614. What do you know of this sum of £600 ?— 16617. Mr. Munster. — I should like to ask Mr. 

First of all, if you will allow me, sir, to say a few Biggin if he knows in whose handwriting the proinis- 

words to exonerate me from any blame or anything in sory notes are 1— Witness. — I do not know young Mr. 

volunteering this statement. By remaining in court Richardson’s handwriting. It is a schoolboy hand, I 
here I thought I was under some punishment, heai-ing think. 

those things mentioned continually. I think it was 16618. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Did you hear on what 
about Christmas this conversation happened, but I bank the cheque was ? — I did not, sir. 
think it was since I made up my book after the peti- 16619. Did you hear whose cheque it was ? — I will 
tion. I was complaining there was £350 Mr. Patrick not say, but I believe it was Mr. Leahy’s cheque. 

T.iiffn.n had to account for. Mr. Edmund Leahy and 16620. You understood that Mr. Patrick Laffan was 
myself were talking after dinner. He said there was one of those who had been sent to Dublin. Did Mr. 

more than £350 ; there is £600 he has to account for: Leahy say so %— It is so long ago that I can’t ~be posi- 

I said that is £950. He said, to show how badly tive ; I think he did ; but things have been so mixed 
tilings had been managed, “ Two persons have been sent up in my mind remaining here I am rather confused 
to Dublin for £600” — I understood him two persons about it; but I think he said it was Patrick Laffan. 

Mr. Falrich Lajjan recalled ; examined by. Mr- Waters, q.c. Mr. Patrick 

16621. Did you, Mr. Patrick Laffan, go to Dublin 16622. The evidence is that he brought it the day 
to get this money ?— I did not go to get the £600 in before? — [No answer.} 

Dublin. On the day I brought home the £600 this (Adjourned..) 

Mr. Joseph Richardson was at Abbey view,, so he cer- 
tainly didn’t bring it that day to the Rouse. 


EIGHTEENTH DAY. 


Eighteenth 


Saturday, October 23, 1869. — 

October 23. 

Daniel Ferris sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. _ . 

' . Daniel Perm 

16623. Mr. Ferris, you are a voter, I believe, in I believe about a month or something. "P think it was’ 

Cashel ?— Yes, sir. ' in October— about that. 

16624. For whom did you voteat the last election? 16632. May I ask what amount you paid for ’it?— 

— For Mr. Munster, sir. £120, sir. 

16625. I believe you are in business? — Yes, sir. 16633. Did you pay that entirely With your own 

16626. In what business? — In the drapery business, money ?— I did, sir. 

s jj. i .. 16634. Did you get any assistance in making up the 

16627. Was your house sold a short time before the purchase money? — Well, I did, sir. 

election? No, sir never sold. 16635. From whom?— From a merchant' in Dublin'; 

16628. It was not?— No, sir. he lent me a part of it. 

16629. Was- not yours- one of the- houses that Mr. 16636. How much of it did he lend you? — Ninety 
Sturdy told us was sold ?— The man next dooiy sir. pounds, sir. 

Oh, yes, my house was sold- and I bought it myself. I 16637. Who was the merchant ?— Crowe Wilson, 
thought it was the election you meant. Oh, it was,- sir. sir, Lower Bridge-street. 

16630. Your house belonged -to Doctor Butler, -I 16638. Did you get any ' assistance towards pay- 
believe ?— Yes, sir.- - fog the purchase money from anyone in Cashel?— 

16631. How long before the election was it sold ? — > No, sir. 

c 2X2 
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■"E” 16639 - Did y°u get any from Mr. Munster or any 

1 of his agents 1 — Not a penny, sir. 

October 23. 16 6 40. For whom did you vote at the election of 

n . 1865 ? — Mr. Lanigan, sir. 

i)amei l■errlP. lrrj i m ° , 

Iob41. Were you canvassed at the last election by 
Mr. O’Beime ? — I was, sir. 

16642. When ? — Some time previous to the elec- 
tion ; I can’t exactly say when. 

16643. What reply did you give him when he asked 
you for your vote 1 — I told him I would make no pro- 
mise to anyone. 

16644. That you would make no promise to any- 
one ? — Yes, sir. 

• 16645. Were you undecided then as to how you 
would vote ? — Well, I was, sir. 

16646. Did Mr. O’Beirne canvass you more than 
once ? — Only once, sir. 

16647. Did any other person canvass you on behalf 
of Mi - . O’Beirne ? — No, sir ; Doctor Coyle was along 
with him the same day. 

16648. Did anybody come to you on any other occa- 
sion ? — No, sir ; there did not. 

16649. Were you canvassed on behalf of Mr. Mun- 
ster? — Mr. Munster himself came to the door, and 
another gentleman in the carriage with him. 

16650. When did he come to you? — Some time 
before the election. 

16651. Was it before or after you were canvassed 
by Mr. O’Beirne? — I can’t exactly say, sir, was it 
before or after. 

16652. Did you promise Mr. Munster to vote for 
him when he called first ? — I did not, sir. 

16653. What did you say to him ? — I told him my 
mind wasn’t made up to vote yet. 

16654. Who was with Mr. Munster when you were 
canvassed by him ? — I forget now who he was, sir. I 
can’t recollect his name, sir, though I know him ■ but 
I can’t recollect his name. 

16655. Well, then, your mind Was not made up at 
the time how you would vote ? — No, sir. I told Mr. 
Munster, says I, “ I won’t be against you.” I said 
something to him to that effect, sir. 

16656. Was that long before the election? — It was 
some time previous to the election ; I can’t say exactly 
the time, sir. 


16657. Are you the father of Mr. Daniel Ferris, 
junior, who was examined here? — Yes, sir. 

16658. Do you keep the same establishment ? — No, 

16659. You have a place of your own, I suppose ? 

I have, sir. 

16660. Is it the same sort of goods you deal in? 

No, sir. 

16661. Did you sell goods to Mr. Munster? — I did, 

16662. What class of goods were they ? — Different 
sorts of goods in the drapery business. 

16663. About what amount did you sell him ? I 

sold in all, sir, for the year, £54 11s. 8 d. 

16664. How much did you sell to him before the 
election? — Very little, sir. 

16665. Was the great body of what you sold him 
sold since the election? — Since the election, sir. 

16666. About how much did you sell to him pre- 
vious to the election ? — I have the book here, and can 
let you know. [Refers to his accbunt-book, and hands 
it in.] 

16667. About £22 worth before the election ?— [No 
answer.] 

16668. Now, Mr. Ferris, tell me, if you please, at 
once, candidly, what induced you to make up your 
mind to vote for Mr. Munster?— I considered he 
would be a good member for the service of the town. 

16669. Did you receive any inducement of any kind 
to vote for him ? — Not the least, sir. 

16670. From him or from anyone on his behalf?^ 

No promise from him nor no other person, sir. All 
the goods here, sir, were not bought presently by Mr. 
Munster. 

16671. Did you receive any money to give to any- 
one else, Mr. Ferris ? — Not one penny, sir. 

16672. Did any person come to you, asking you to 
get money for them ? — No, sir. 

16673. You are aware that your son got £30 ? I 

never heard a word of it until the day he was coming 
up to be examined. 

16674. You had nothing then to say yourself to the 
election transactions ?- — No, sir. 

16675. And you never asked any person whatso- 
ever for any consideration for your vote ? — I did not, sir. 


Mr. Thomas 
P. O’Connor. 


Mr. Thomas P. O'Connor, of Laffana, sworn : examined by Mr. Molloy 


16676. You are not a resident in Cashel ? — No, sir ; 
I am outside of it five or six miles. 

16677. You are not an elector either? — Not of the 
borough of Cashel, but I am of the county. 

16678. I suppose you took an active part in the 
election ? — I did ; I took an active part in the elec- 
tion. 

16679. Did you stop in Cashel at that time? — I 
did. 

1 6680. When did you come to stop for the purpose 
of the election ? — I was very accidentally brought into 
it. I had no intention whatever of interfering in it, 
but that I had some business with Mr. Laffan’s brother 
here (i.e. Mr. Michael J. Laffan; Mr. Patrick Laffan 
being present, and Mr. Michael J. Laffan absent) on 
the part of a friend. However, Captain Graham 
asked me if I had any objection to be introduced to 
Mr. O’Beirne. I stated that I had not. He intro- 
duced me to Mr. O’Beirne. Mr. O’Beirne wrote to 
me some evenings after that if I came in the evening 
to dine with him and address the people — he thought 
I had influence over the people who knew me in 
Cashel — that it would be of great service to him. I 
went in. 

16681. How long before the election was that? — 
It was in October I think. I think it was on the 
17th October. 

16682. Then you were off and on in Cashel until 
the end of the election ?— Until the end of the elec- 


16683. You had opportunities of observing what 
was going on in Cashel during the time that you were 
here?— Well, of course I had. 

16684. Did you observe anything that led you to 
come to the conclusion that there were corrupt prac- 
tices pursued here ? — Well, yes. 

16685. What were those matters that you saw? 

Well, I saw what I considered to be a system of 
wholesale corruption and profligacy practised by the 
agents of Mr. Munster, which coerced me, from a 
sense of the duty that I owed to my country and to 
society, to -write a strong leading article in designation 
of it in anticipation of the election. That I did in the 
interests of Mr. Munster himself, for I thought it my 
bounden duty to make him sensible that the only 
system by which he would be returned would be by a 
wholesale system of profligacy and corruption. 

16686. For what journal did you write it?— For 
the Tipperary Independent ; which leading article, I 
am sorry to say, was cowardly surrendered to Mr. 
Munster afterwards. 

16687. At what time was it published ?— It ap- 
peared on Saturday, the 24th October. 1 

16688. That was shortly after Mr. Munster’s arri- 
val?— Mr. Munster arrived on the 16th October I 
am perfectly sensible of that. It was, in fact a re- 
markable epoch in my life. 

16689. The corruption that you were sensible of 
must have occurred before the 24th October ?— Yes. 

T looked on the establishment of the telegraph poles’ 
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and the Christian Brothers, to be introduced for the “ All Mr. Munster’s money,” said I, “ would not make Eighteenth 
purpose of manifesting the generosity of Mr. Munster, it worth my while.” Pay ' 

I considered it was a mere electioneering dodge, to give 16701. There were persons present in the room when October 23. 
the people an idea of the immense wealth of Mr. he took you out? — Yes. — 

Munster. I think it was the first step towards whole- 16702. But there was no person on the lobby ?— No. 
sale corruption. 16703. You were actively engaged on Mr. O’Beirne’s 

16690. Was there anything else besides the con- behalf? — I was. He got an unselfish, and what I 

struction of the telegraph and the donation for the considered to be a national support from me. 

Christian Brothers’ school that you noticed?— I did. 16704. You gave orders for refreshments to be sup- 
I saw myself abused by poor creatures here in Cashel plied to voters ? — I am not aware that I did. 
that I knew had been corrupted — I believe have been 16705. Did you not order a breakfast at Miss 
corrupted by Mr. Munster’s money and by his whiskey. O’Dwyer’s ? — I may have done so, but I don’t perfectly 
All those things I brought into the leading article, recollect it. I recollect the night we were there, which 
I knew these people would have been grateful ; even was the night previous to the election. Mr. O'Beirne 
not to think of the sacrifices I made as a Poor Law had gone. He was there in the evening after dinner. 

Guardian, I lost my time in their interests. Up to There was a subscription dinner. I myself offered to 

that the poor creatures were very grateful ; but the pay five shillings to that man there, and he refused it. 

moment Mr. Munster came to town every means was 16706. It was a subscription dinner? — A subscrip- 
resorted to to manifest their hate and hostility, and I tion dinner. 

knew that could only be secured by corruption and 16707. There was a breakfast the next morning, I 
drunkenness. In fact, it was stated that porter and believe ? — The men were fatigued after the night, and 
whiskey were flowing in puncheons like pump water Mr. O’Beirne gave instructions, I think, to some per- 
in the streets of “ the City of the Kings.” sons that the men should not be drunk at the poll — to 

16691. Were there any particular pei-sons who keep them from drinking— that the deputy sheriff 
were active as the agents or in the interest of might object to their votes, if they came in a state of 
Mr. Munster ; and did you see anything done by drunkenness. But the men were fatigued ; they re- 

tliem ? Yes, I did. I saw Captain Byrne — Dudly mained at the hotel, and somebody was keeping them 

Byrne, who had brought his influence to bear on me there, for I saw some of Mr. Munster’s agents often 
prior to this ; and also Mr. Leahy. I saw an English come into the room. 

gentleman there too, who, indeed, was a gentleman — 16708. Mr. Griffin. — During the night? — During 

Mr. Richardson ; he stood out in bold relief to the the night ; yes. 

remainder of the political vampires that preyed on the 16709. Mr. Molloy.— W hat about ordering break- 
purse of Mr. Munster. fast in the morning ? — I didn’t order it for the men. If 

16692. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mr. O’Connor, it will a man wanted his breakfast, I may have ordered it. 
not do to give us generalities of this kind. If you 16710. Mr. Waters. — It is not what you may have 
have anything specific to tell us, you must apply your- done we want you to tell us, but did you ? — I have 
self to it? — If you put any questions I will answer them, some sort of vague idea that I did. 

16693. Mr. Molloy. — W hat did you observe on 16711. If Miss O’Dwyer swore that you ordered it 

the part of Mr. Leahy and Mr. Dudly Byrne that for all the men, would it be true ? — I would believe 

led you to believe they were engaged in corruption ? — anything Miss O’Dwyer would swear. 

I saw them going here and there, night and day, 16712. And if you incurred the liability for a number 
which gave me grounds to suspect that they were pur- of men ?— Ready to discharge it to the whole amount, 
suing an illegitimate course. 16713. Listen to me. If you incurred such liability, 

16694. Is it from merely seeing that they were is it a thing that would fade away from your recollec- 
actively engaged you would infer they were pursuing tion ? — Yes, because my mind was so harassed and 
corrupt practices ? — I had grounds ; but the effect of occupied at the time, that really, as it was a minor 

the drink was required. I saw a system of wholesale matter, it didn’t impress itself so deeply on my mind, 

drunkenness pursued. 16714. What harassed your mind at the time?— 

16695. With reference to those two gentlemen, I was so anxious for Mr. O’Beime’s return, at seeing 
have you observed anything in their conduct at the the tide of corruption that we were all to stem, 
election except that they were actively engaged for 16715. Did you see any drinking at Miss O’Dwyer’s 
Mr. Munster ? — Nothing ; but I thought you asked the night before ? — I did not. 

me for my suspicions. 16716. You said something about the men going up 

16696. You spoke of Mr. Dudly Byrne bringing to the poll drunk? — Yes; that Mr. OBeirnegave in- 
liis influence to bear on you ? — Yes. He sent for me structions they should not be drunk, 
to the hotel where I was stopping by a man named 16717. Did that arise from the probability that it 
Beary, I think. There were two or three gentlemen would be the case ? — In a hotel with a spirit store 
with me when the messenger told me that C&ptain Byrne attached to it the men might have attempted to pur- 
wanted to see me at Corcoran’s hotel. Some of the chase whiskey from Miss O’Dwyer, 
gentlemen had an objection I should go. I said 16718. Did I not understand you to say that Cap- 
“ I will go ; don’t fancy that Mr. Munster’s money tain Dudly Byrne called you out, and said he would 
will corrupt me.” This was late on the evening Mi-, make it worth your while to join his party? — Did he 
Munster came to town. Mr. Dudly Byrne brought ask you to do anything illegal ? — Oh, no ; most cer- 
all the influence he could to bear on me to go to the tainly not. 

side of Mr. Munster. 16719. He merely wanted to gain your influence as 

16697. What sort of influence did he endeavour to an agent for Mr. Munster? — Quite so. 
exercise?— He said after I refusing several times. I 16720. Do you know anything of any specific act 
said I couldn’t be influenced ; that my mind was of corruption, because those general statements can- 
made up ; that I had discussed the merits and demerits not influence us very much, or be of any use, except 
of the candidates, and that no influence on his part, or to lead to further inquiry ? Do you know of any 
any other, could induce me to sustain Mr. Munster, specific act of corruption ? — Not more than you do, 

He called me outside, and said if I did so they would sir. If there were anything of that sort I would take 
make it worth my while. very good care I shouldn’t come into contact with it. 

16698. Who said that ?— Captain Dudly Byrne. Mr. O’Beirne got my support in a friendly way. 

16699. He called you out of the room ?— He took me 16721. Do you know of any money expended by 
out of the room, and on to the lobby outside. Said he, Mr. O’Beirne at all ? — No, sir. I couldn’t tell you 
“ You will go on with us ?” about a single act of Mr. O’Beirne’s in that sort of way. 

16700. That was in Corcoran’s hotel ? — In Corcoran’s 16722. You do not know of a single payment made 

hotel. “ No,” said I, “no influence will induce me.” by Mr. O’Beh-ne to anyone ? — No ; I don't know of a 
“ Well,” said he “ we will make it worth your while.” single payment made by Mr. O’Beirne to anyone. 
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Eighteenth 

Day. 

Ofitoler 23. 

Mr. Thomas 
P. Q’Gonnor. 


16723. Could it happen, that you had seen cheques 
of Mr. O’Beirnes’ although you do not know that he 
gave them ? — Well, I saw a cheque-book of Mr. 
O’Beirne’s. 

, .16724. What I asked you was— did vo.u see cheques? 
—Well, I saw cheques. I did see cheques. 

16725. Where did you see them? — I saw them at 
Mrs. Dunne’s with Mr. O’Beirne. 

1672,6. Did you see them with any other .person 
than Mr. O’Beirne ?— Well, I saw one man, I think, 
get a cheque. 

16727. What was his name ? — I think it was Tracy’s 
cheque. 

16728. Anybody else ?— No, sir. I distinctly recol- 
lect seeing Tracy get a cheque, but I have no recollec- 
tion of seeing anybody else. I happened to be there 
at the time. 

16729. Did you. hear what Tracy got the cheque 
f° r J — No. I never interfered in any of their conver- 
sations. 

16730.. A man may hear a thing without interfering 
in a: conversation. A great many persons hear you 
now although they are not interfering in the conver- 
sation at all ? — I know, but this is a public court. 

16731.1 instance it to show that you might, when you 
were in Dunne’s hotel, hear things without interfering 
in the conversation. Did you hear it or not ? — I didn’t 
hear it. I always presumed that persons had private 
business to settle, and always turned my back to them. 

16732. Then the only cheque you saw was that one 
of Tracy 1 s ? — That is the only one. T have no recol- 
lection of any other connected •with any individual. 

16733. Have you an indistinct recollection of see- 
ing others? — I have not even, an indistinct recollec- 
tion. 

(Mr. Munster hands in questions.) 


16734. Who came into the room, Mr. Munster 
wishes to know, at Miss O’Dwyer’s, as an agent of 
Mr. Munster? — Well, I don’t swear that anyone 
came into the room at all. I saw a person coming 
into the room that I was led to believe came to im 
fluence one of the voters in the room. 

16735. Who was that?— It was the wife of. a man 
named Moloney, I think. 

.1673.6. Then it was the wife that came to influence 
her husband ? — So I was told. 

16737. You surely do not consider that an improper 

influence ? — I was told it was. 

16738. Are you a married man yourself? — I am, 
but 

16739. Would you allow your wife to influence you 
in any matter ? — I would, certainly. I tliink it is 
very proper; but I would not allow my wife to cor- 
rupt influence me if I had my mind made up. Be- 
sides her interference would be most unjustifiable. 

16740. You did not hear this gentleman’s wife 
making any corrupt proposal ? — No, but I heard it— it 
may be a slander on her character. 

16741. Are you aware that it was not on some do- 
mestic matter she came there to her husband? Per- 
haps it was to look after him, and to see that he did 
not drink too much there ? — It may be so. 

16742. Why did you go to Corcoran’s hotel that 
day that you told us of ? Did you not know that it 
was Mr. Munster’s head-quarters ? — I was just going 
in. I went for the purpose of seeing Mr. Laffan’s 
brother on another matter entirely outside the election, 
and I had not the remotest idea of going in there. That 
is how I met those gentlemen. 

16743. Mr. Waters, Q.c.— The limits of this inquiry 
are wide enough without our extending them by going 
into what you suggest here, Mr. Munster. 


Captain Dudly Byrne was .called but did not appear. 


JolmUniacke. 


John Uniac/ce recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


16744. You went, some days ago, to Mr. Dudly 
Byrne’s residence, and served him, at his own place, 
with a summons to attend here, where he was amongst 
his workmen ? — I did. 

16745. Have you gone there since then ?— Yes, I 
have. 

16746. When did you go there the last time ?— Ere 
last night. 

16747. Did you then leave a summons there for 
him ? — Yes, I left it. to. .his son. 

16748. At his house? — Yes. 

16749. Did you serve the summons at his house by 
leaving it with his son ? — Yes. 

16750. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Captain Dudly Byrne 
was summoned here, and appeared here, and asked my 


permission to go away on the ground of some business 
that required his attention. I gave it to him on the 
distinct understanding that lie . would return here 
when he was written for. I foolishly yielded to a 
desn-e to convenience witnesses as far as possible. I 
regret very much that I did so in Captain Dudly 
Byrne’s case. If he does not appear here on Monday 
morning, he will learn to his cost that, by permitting 
him to go, we did not relieve him from his obligation 
to attend here. I say this on the chance that it may 

reach him — I do. not know whether it will or not 

through the press or otherwise. 

Mr. Munster . — I think I communicated to you a 
letter I received from Captain Byrne, sir ? 

16751. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You did. 


Mr. Henry 
Munster. 


Mr. Henry Munster recalle 

16752. How, if you desire to add anything I-w 
hear you.— Part of the matters on which I have 
touch will depend, and I think should be preceded 
some questions which I desire to put to Mr. Michf 
Lafllm and to Mr. Patrick Laffan. With regard 
the other portions of the things that I have to say. 
should not like to say them except in the presence 
Mr. Michael Laffan, because as they may to a certa 
extent affect him, I think it is only right and prop 
that he should hear every syllable I say, with t 
view of putting such questions as may seem propc 
Unfortunately, I believe he is engaged on profession 
business in Tipperary to-day; but possibly he may 
here to-morrow. 

16753. Would you wish to reserve anything yi 
have to say until Monday ?— On those points. I ha- 
a good many matters to enter into. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

16754. It would be convenient to do the whole 
thing together ? — Ho doubt it would. 

16755. And if you prefer to reserve what you have 
to say until Monday we will be happy to facilitate 
you. We accede entirely, not only to the reasonable- 
ness of your request, but also to the prudence of it? 

And the fairness of it ? 

16756. And the fairness of it?— Very difficult ques- 
tions will lie between me and Mr. Laffan. 

16757. We expect to finish this inquiry so far as 
we can at present. Mr. Leahy’s absence will prevent 
us from finishing it entirely. We shall be obliged to 
adjourn to such a time as will give Mr. Leahy an 
opportunity of appearing here. I do not expect Mr 
Leahy himself here on Monday. I do not know what 
to expect about Captain Dudly Byrne. If both of 
these gentlemen are absent on Monday I think we 
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shall close the inquiry so far as we can. Unless we 
hear them on Monday, you must be prepared to go 
on whether Mr. Laffan is here or not. — I can have no 
objection. That is to a certain extent in my ‘favour. 
But I should like Mr. Laffan to have notice. I think 
it is only right ; he ought to have it. 

16758. That is very fair and considerate on your 
part, and as Mr. Lallan's brother is here he can under- 
take the duty of letting him know the arrangement. — 
' I will let him know. Though we have had storms 
they are not such as altogether to disturb our relations. 
I will write and inform him of it myself. 

16759. If he attends on Monday we will hear him. 
— How late do you intend to sit to-day ? 

16760. Until four o’clock if we have witnesses to 
go on. "We expected that a considerable portion of 
the day would be taken up by your evidence. — With 
regard to Mr. Patrick Laffan there are questions I 
must ask him. If you are short of witnesses I shall 
prepare them for you. 

16761. If you please. — With regard to that matter 
I think I might at once put in a considerable corres- 
pondence between Mr. Michael Laffan and myself. 

16762. Very well. You had better give it to us, 
and we shall read it against Monday morning. — With 
regard to one matter, I shall have to divide the obser- 
vations I may be permitted to make into several heads, 
corresponding to several matters which have come out. 
For instance, Mr. Boyton’s house, Dr. Cormack’s 
loan, the engagement with Mr. Close, and various 
matters, small and large. Some of those I think will 
be material — the affair of that woman Hackett. Those 
heads I have not yet all collected. For instance, with 
regard to Mr. Boyton. 

16763. If it would be convenient to you, Mr. Mun- 
ster; — if you can without trouble do it, let us know 
upon what different matters you wish to give evidence. 
Some of these, perhaps, we may save you the trouble 
of saying anything about? — Of course I can reject 
nothing prima fade that has been said here. [Wit- 
ness hands in agreement between himself and Mr. 
Close, Mr. Michael J. Laffan’s bill of costs of the peti- 
tion, and a correspondence between himself and Mr. 
Michael J. Laffan.] There is one small matter I 
would wish to correct. You will remember, sir, per- 
haps, examining me as to the expression “private 
banker ” in my letter to the Archbishop ? 

1 67 64. Private cheque book ? — Private cheque book. 
Thereupon you asked me the question whether I had 
another cheque book with me that day at Thurles. 


16765. Yes, I recollect?— Andl said I did notthinkl Eighteenth 

had. Butsincethatlhave recollected that that answerof I,AV - 

mine was no doubt wrong, because I gave twenty October 23. 
pounds to the library of the college that day, and I — — . 

have no doubt on my own mind — though not having my ^ Ir - Henry 
accounts — that I gave this cheque probably on the Munster- 
National Bank here. I do not know the fact, but I 
suspect it to be>so. I have neither my pass-book nor 
my counterfoils. I believe they are all in. 

16766. Oh, you can get them? — I only thought of 
it the day before yesterday. 

16767. Now, Mr. Munster, you shall have the 
books to examine and satisfy yourself on that point, 
but I really thought it was most likely you had not a 
cheque book with you, for if you had a cheque book 
and paid twenty pounds, why would you not have 
given the cheque for the hundred pounds out of the 
same cheque book ? — I do not see any reason by which I 
should not give the £100 to the cathedral as well as 
the £20 to the college. 

16768. Quite so? — For they were exactly in the 
same category. I had no more reason, I say here on 
my oath, to keep one more secret than the other. 

There is another matter that I wish to allude to. 

With regard to the man Thomas O’Donnell, No. 6, 

Main-street. As to the deed of purchase which I be- 
lieve was put in — I have not seen it — I wish to state 
this, that my recollection is that letters have passed 
between us. 

16769. Donnell, not O’Donnell? — O’Donnell, I 
think. 

16770. No ; he does not rejoice in the O. I sup- 
pose you naturally may consider that every man here 
ought to have an O ? — No ; I do not. 

16771. Donnell is what he calls himself on the 
register? — My recollection is that letters have passed 
between him and me. He came constantly fidgetting 
about me, apparently fishing for something. I really 
didn’t know his object, but it turned out at last that 
he seemed anxious not to be evicted. I believe let- 
ters passed between him and me that give him a pre- 
emption of four or five years, and a right to buy it. 

16772. So you have stated? — I didn’t know that I 
had stated it ; but at all events, whether it is a valid 
engagement in law or not, I consider myself bound in 
honour, from what passed between him and me, to give 
it to him. 


William Neill, of Attyket, sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


William Neill. 


16773. You are not a voter? — No, sir. 

16774. What relation are you to William Neill the 
voter? — First cousin, sir. 

16775. Are you son of Jeremiah Neill? — Yes, sir. 

16776. Were you once in Corcoran’s hotel talking 
to Mr. Laffan ? — I was, sir. 

16777. Was it you that came to speak to him on 
the part of some men about what they would get for 
voting for Mr. Minister? — No, sir. 

16778. Had you any conversation of that kind with 
him ? — I don’t recollect, sir. 

16779. Were you present -at any conversation of 
that kind ?— No, sir. 

16780. What took you to Corcoran’s when you 
went there?— In search of some of my neighbours. 

16781. Did you go in with anybody? — No, sir. 

16782. Whom did you go in search of? — Cousins of 
mine, sir. 

16783. Were you present at a conversation between 
Mr. Laffan and them about voting for Mr. Munster ? 
—Is it between my cousins and Mr. Laffan ? 

16784. Yes ? — I was not, sir. 

16785. Did your cousins tell you anything about 
their having told Mr. Laffan they would vote for Mr. 
Munster for £100 a head? — I heard something about 
it. 


16786. What did you hear about it? Mr. Laffan 
wanted to know what would please them ? — He said 
£ 100 . 

16787. Your cousin said that? — Yes. 

1 6788. And he told you that after the conversation ? 
— Yes, sir. 

16789. After the conversation he told you that that 
occurred? — Yes, sir. 

16790. They voted afterwards for Mr. O’Beime? — 
Yes. 

16791. Did you hear whether they got anything 
from Mr. O’Beime? — No, 'sir. 

16792. Did you hear that they were promised any- 
thing? — No, sir. 

16793. Were you employed yourself at the election ? 

16794. By whom were you employed V — Mr. Michael 
Laffan, six - . 

16795. What did you get ? — Ten guineas, sir. 

16796. What did you get it for?— Goi - , I could not 
account for it. 

16797. Was it Mr. Michael Laffan that engaged 
you? — It was, sir. 

1 6798. Where did your engagement take place ? — In 
Coreoran’s hotel. 

16799. What took you to Corcoran’s hotel — did he 
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16812. Was it after you were engaged? — Yes, sir. 

16813. Then they were not promised to Mr. O’Beirne 
at the time they spoke to Mr. Laffan? — No, sir. 

16814. Did Mr. Laffan say whether he would give 
them anything ? — He did not, six-. 

16815. They asked for £100? — Yes, sir. 

16816. Did they tell you why they voted for Mr. 
O’Beirne? — Well, they did, sir. They went for him 
in ’65, and supported him, and they said they would 
support him again. 

16817. Did you hear of their getting anything in 
’65 for supporting him ? — I did not. 

16S18. Did you hear of passing bills ? — I hear talk 
of that, sir. 

16819. Which of them did you hear pass bills ? — I 
couldn’t say, sir, one above another. 

16820. Did you hear that your uncle passed one ?— 
I did not, six-. 

16821. Did you hear that some of your own rela- 
tioixs passed bills? — No, six-. 

16822. You live on the Commons? — Yes, sir. 

16823. Did yoxx get ten guineas? — Yes, six-. 

16824. Did he tell you you would have much to do 
whexx he engaged you? — He did not, sir. 

16825. Did he say you would not have much to do ? 
— He did xxot say either, six-. 

16826. Mr. Molloy. — W hen you got the ten 
guineas was there anything said about your relatives 
or friends that had votes ? — No, ixxdeed, sir, not a wox-d. 


Richard Richard Donnell , sworn : examined by Mr.- Wateks, o.c. 

Donnell. 

16827. Mx-. Donnell, I believe you are father-in-law 
of Mr. James Carroll — lie is a voter? — He is, sir. 

16828. For whom did he vote at the last election ? 

— Mx-. Munster, sir. 

16829. Do you know who canvassed him for his 
vote? — Well, I think he was only canvassed on one 
occasion. 

16830. Who was it that canvassed hiin then? — I 
think it was Mr. Michael Laffan; he only spoke to 
him in passing by. 

16831. Were you paid money by Mx-. Mxxnster, or 
any of his agents ? — I was, six-. 

16832. How much? — Ten Pounds, sir. 

16833. Only £10?— Yes, six-. 

16834. Who paid you the £10? — Mx-. Patrick 
Laffan, sir. 

16835. Where did Mx-. Patrick Laffan pay it to 
you ? — At Corcoran’s hotel, six-. 

16836. When did he pay it to you? — Some time in 
November-, sir. 

16837. Did he pay it to you all in one sum? — Yes, sir. 

16838. What did he pay it to yoxx for? — For my 
sex-vices. 

16839. What were you doing for him? — I was 
employed at Abbeyview House. 

16840. And was it for the work at Abbeyview that 
yoxx were paid at Corcoran’s hotel ? — It was, sir. 

16841. Who told you to go to Mi-. Patrick Laffan, 
and ask him for money? — No one, but myself, sir. 

16842. Why did you not ask Mr. Munster? — I 
never applied to Mr. Munstex-. 

16843. You say you were employed at Abbeyview 
at Mr. Munster’s residence? — Yes, sir. 

16844. What wex-e you doing there? — Previous to 
Mr. Munster coming tlxere the place was out of ordei-, 
and the avenue there wanted to be repaired, and I had 
twelve or tliix-teen men for a few days, and when the 
work was done they were reduced down to five or six. 

Then six men remained on until Januai-y. 

16845. Well, what were they doing all the time? — 

Attending the gates — keeping the place free from any 
person going through. There were two gates to the 
place — a back gate and a front one. 

16846. Did you never get more than £10? — That 
is all, sir. 


16847. Now, are you quite sure of that? — I am 
positive of it, sir. 

16848. Did you, for any purpose, x-eceive more than 
£10 ? — Nevex-, six-, a shilling for any purpose. 

1 6849. Do you say it was for work ? Now, are you 
quite sure you never got more than the £10 ? — I am 
positive sux-e of it, six-. 

16850. I have already asked you if you have got 
other money on any account ? — On any account, six-, I 
never asked any money. I asked, and I spoke of being 
paid. 

16851. How loxxg wex-e yoxx employed ? — From the 
14th October to the 20th January next year, six-. 

16852. And yoxx say you never asked? — You asked 
me if I ever asked for anything. I did not, but I sent 
in a claim. 

16853. What did you send in a claim for? — Forty 
pounds. 

16854. For what did you send in that claim for 
£40 ? — For my services at the time, six-. 

16855. Were you satisfied with the £10 ? — I was 
not, sir. 

16856. Had yoxx ever asked for more than the £10 ? 
— I asked on one or two occasions. I think I spoke 
to Mr. Biggixx at one time could he tell me when 
would the bills be paid. 

16857. Whom did yoix ask ? — Mx-. Biggin, I think, 
on one occasion. 

16858. Did yoxx ask Mr. Munster? — Never. 

16859. Did you think this money fairly due to you 
for your laboxxr ? — I did, six-. 

16860. Why did you not go to Mr. Munster and 
say, “ You got my labour and I have only got £10. I 
ought to be paid £40 ?” — I see no person applying to 
Mr. Munstex-. 

16861. Do you not think Mx-. Munster was paying 
his baker’s and bxxtcher’s bills in Cashel ? — I do, sir. 

16862. Did you not think he was inclined to pay 
every man that worked for him ? — I know he was, sir. 

16863. Then why, if this was an honest claim, did 
you not go to him ?— I did not go to him, sir. 

16864. I have asked yoxx had you got more than 
£10 on any occasion? — Never, sir. 


Eighteenth send for you? — No, sir; I went in in search of some 
AY ' of my neighbours. 

October 23. 16800. Was it on that occasion? — Yes, sir. 

w . .. — ■ ... 16801. What did he say when he was engaging yoxx ? 

i iam ei . — He told me to be of some use to him — to be useful 
to him. 

1 6802. Did he offer yoxx the engagement, or did you 
ask it?— No, sir ; lie offered me the engagement. 

16803. Did he say anything about your relations 
having votes? — No, six-. 

1 6804. Did he say you ought to be able to influence 
your uncle, and persons that had votes ? — He didn’t. 

16805. Did he ask you to canvass them? — He did : 
to keep themselves together from pledging themselves 
to Mx-. O’Beime. 

16806. To keep them together fx-om pledging them- 
selves ? — To keep them disengaged for a considerable 
time. 

16807. Mr. Munster was in Cashel at that time? — 
He was, sir. 

16808. And did he only ask you to keep them dis- 
engaged ? — That was all, sir. 

16809. Were they xxnpledged at that time? — They 
were, six-. 

16810. They were not promised at that time? — I 
think not, six-. 

16811. When did they make up their minds to vote 
for Mr. O’Beime ? — I could not say. Some time px-e- 
vious to the election, six-. 
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Mr. Patrick Lajjan recalled by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

16865. T see Donnell’s name here. Did you pay him more than £10 1 — Yes, I paid him more than £10, 
but the money was not for him. 



October 23. 

Mr. Patrick 
Lallan. 


Richard Donnells examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


Diehard 

Donnell. 


16866. I asked you did you get more money on any 
account whatever ? — I did not understand that, sir. 

16867. Do you understand the English language? 
— I do, sir. 

16868. Did you hear me repeat the question three 
or four different times ?— Oh, I got money from Miss 
Ade to pay the men. 

16869. How much? — I got money on two occasions 
from Mr. Laffan, and then they came to the conclusion 
that the men should be paid at Abbeyview for the work 
done there. Then I applied to Miss Sterne from that 
out, sir. 

16870. Had you any conversation with your 
father-in-law as to his vote? — Never, sir. 

16871. You never asked him? — I never asked him. 

16872. Do you live in the house with him? — I do, 

16873. Do you say you never had a conversation 
with him? — I may have a conversation with him 
different times. 

16874. Did you speak to him about his vote? — I 
don’t think I ever spoke to him about his vote, sir. 

16875. You say you live in the house with your 
father-in-law ? — I do, sir. 

16876. And you never had a conversation with him 
about his vote %— -Never, sir. 

16877. Is that your evidence — that you never had 
a conversation with your father-in-law as to how he 
would vote ? — It is, sir. I knew how he would vote. 

16878. How did you know it? — He always told me 
he would vote for Mr. Munster, and give it to Mr. 
Laffan. 

16879. Mr. Molloy. — Do you think that, by the 
employment you had, you earned £40 ? — I do, sir. 

16880. How much do you rate your services at for 
a year ? — I don’t know, sir. I am in a dealing business. 

16881. How much do you think your employ- 
ment would be worth for a year ? — I couldn’t tell you, 

16882. How much would you have the conscience to 
ask Mr. Munster ? — I think it was very fair to ask it. 

16883. How much for twelve months acting as 
steward ? — I attended late and early, sir. 

16884. Well, giving your time for twelve months 
as a steward? — [No answer.] 


16885. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you say it was 
for your services at Abbeyview that you claimed the 
money ? — Yes ; for nothing else, sir. 

16886. Is that your handwriting? [Is handed 
document.] — It is mine, sir. 

16887. Read it now? — “Henry Munster, Esq., to 
Richard Donnell, for past services at the late election, 
being engaged at the late election at Abbeyview.” 

16888. Give it to me. [Witness hands it in.] Now 
you read “ Abbeyview” from this ? — Yes, sir. 

16889. Are you sure it is here ? — I think it is, sir. 

16890. “ Henry Munster, Esq., to Richard Donnell, 
for past services at the late election, being engaged 
since the 14th October last, up to the election time, 
£30.” Now, sir, where is Abbeyview in it ? — Well, I 
might make a mistake. 

16891. Are you able to read? — I am, sir; but I 
might be a little nervous. 

16892. Did you swear now that it was for your 
stewardship at Abbeyview that you were paid the £30 ? 
—I did, sir. 

16893. Is that true? — At Abbeyview, sir, I had 
nothing to do with the election at all. It was for ser- 
vices at Abbeyview. 

16894. You had nothing at all to do with the elec- 
tion, except that your father-in-law voted for Mr. 
Minister ? — I was at Abbeyview. 

1 6895. Tell me the truth if you can. W as that £30 
intended for your father-in-law ? — It was not, sir. 

[Mr. Munster . — May I ask him whether, as a rule, 
it was not the case that I did not pay anyone ? He 
would ask Miss Sterne, and she would, for instance, 
send him to Mr. Patrick Laffan. Ask him who en- 
gaged him.] 

16896. Who engaged you ? — Mr. Patrick Laffan, sir. 

16897. Had you any conversation with your father 
in-law about sending in that claim ? — I had not, sir. 

1689S. Mr. Griffin. — Had you with anybody? — 
No, sir. 

16899. Did you ever speak to Mr. Michael Laffan 
about it ? — I told him I would send in a claim. 

16900. That you had sent it in? — That I would 
send it in, sir. 


James Carroll sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


James Carroll 


16901. You voted at the last election for Mr. 
Munster ? — I did, your honour. 

16902. Do you know that Richard Donnell sent in 
a claim for £30 ? — I didn’t know he sent it in until 
after he sent it in, and then I heard that he sent in a 
claim. 

16903. Did he tell you that he had sent in one ? — 
Yes, I heard him say. 

16904. For what did he say he had sent it in? — For 
his services. 

16905. For what services? — For services that he 
had done at Abbeyview. 

16906. Did you hear that it was for the election 
he claimed it ? — I didn’t. 

16907. Had you any conversation with him as to 
how you were going to vote ? — I never told him that 
I would vote until I came to settle my mind and con- 
science. 

16908. Until you came to settle your mind and 
conscience ? — Until I settled it myself. 

16909. How did you settle your conscience then? — 
I'll tell -you, your honour, that the chai-acter I received 
by Mr. Munster coming to the town, and what I had 
O 


seen done by charity ; and also I read in the newspapers 
occasionally, is another motive that I would not give 
my vote to Mr. O’Beirne since the time of Lanigan. 

16910. Was your conscience settled before your son- 
in-law was employed for Mr. Munster ? — It was not, sir. 

16911. And it was a great soothing to your con- 
science when you found him employed ? — Sure of course 
I could not say that it would be against me conscience, 
any man that was employed in being connected with 

16912. But would it not be against your conscience 
to vote against the man that employed your son-in- 
law 1 — Certainly, if I did go against him. 

16913. But you would not go against him? — If he 
didn’t bear the character of a good man, of course I 
wouldn’t. 

16914. Would you vote against the man who 
employed your son-in-law? — I didn’t make up my 
mind to vote for either, until I had settled my con- 
science. 

16915. You told me you would not vote for Mr. 
O’Beirne at all? — Certainly I would not at any time 
since Lanigan’s business. 

2 Y 
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Eighteenth 

Day. 

October 28. 
James Carroll. 


16916. Was it so hard then to settle your con- 
science in Mr. Munster’s favour? — Of course when I 
came to settle it no change took place. 

16917. Were you canvassed for Mr. Munster? — I 


16918. Nobody offended you by offering you money ? 

No, I was never promised a farthing for my vote 
under any circumstances. 

1G919. Would you take ,£30 from Mr. Munster a 
month after you voted?— No, I might take it after I 
would vote. I don’t at all doubt I would take it, but 
if I took it before the vote I say it may interfere with 
my conscience. If it came the way from Mr. Munster 
himself, I say positively I would take it ; but I wouldn’t 
take it in a dark room. 

16920. Then nothing would have induced you to 
see Mr. Larkin in the room where he was sitting? — 
No ; and I discharged myself from everything connected 
with money. 

16921. But after the election you would not be 
afraid to go into the dark room ? — Af ter the election ! 
Oh, of course, sir, I would not go next or nigh this 
place at all where I would find any corruption or any- 
thing that is against the law. 

16922. If Richard Donnell got this £30, I dare say 
you would have got some of it ? — I wouldn’t take it. 

16923. After the election ? — Oh, after the election. 

I thought it was what you meant before it. 

16924. Oh no? — I said that positively if it came 
from Mr. Munster to me, and that it came to his 
knowledge I would take it. That is the word. 

16925. If Richard Donnell was paid that £30 last 
Monday, would y<ju take some of it? — For his 
services ? 

16926. Yes, at the election. No doubt you would 


have got some of it ? — I didn’t interfere with him to 
look for it, because he has business of his own to 
attend, and I didn’t demand it. I have some business 
of my own. I keep some trifle of a dealing of my own, 
retailing hay. 

16927. Mr. Molloy.— W hat answer did you give 
Mr. Munster when he canvassed you ? — He came to 
my door, and I disrecollect if he asked the vote of me 
at all. I went into the carriage to him, and there 
were words passed I could not recollect. 

16928. Were you sitting inside in the carnage? — I 
did. 

16929. What did you tell him?— I didn’t tell him 
nothing about my vote. 

16930. Had you settled your conscience at that 
time ? — I didn’t. I’ll tell you the time I settled my 
conscience. After Mr. O’Beirne canvassed me, I then 
said to myself, in a few days, I settled my conscience 
the way they wouldn’t be troubling me, for when I 
was determined not to take any money I said they 
may be troubling me and tempting me with it. So 
that is my clear declaration. 

16931. Mr. Griffin. — Is what you mean by “set- 
tling your conscience,” making up your mind not to 
take money ? — What do that mean ? 

16932. You mean by “settling your conscience,” 
making up your mind not to take money ? — I’ll tell 
you the very reason of it. There should be, you see, I 
consider, a restitution for taking anything unlawful or 
against the law, or against the conscience, and I think 
when ’tis laid on my back in the latter end of my 
days going. I always lived by industry, and that is the 
character I suppose that I would get in Cashel, for this 
forty-one years. Nothing to be laid to my charge. 

I suppose it didn’t turn up against me here. 


Mr. John 


Mr. J :hn Ryan of J ohn-street, sworn : examined by Mr. Molloy 


16933. How long have you been an elector, of 
Cashel ? — I declare I could not tell you. I suppose 
for the last fifteen or twenty years. 

16934. You did not vote at the last election? I 

did not. 

16935. Did you vote in ’65? — Yes, sir, I did. 

16936. For whom did you vote then? — For Mr. 
Lanigan. 

16937. And in ’59 also? — Yes, I should think so. 
I know I voted for him on two occasions. 

16938. Were you canvassed at the last election? — 
I was, by Mr. O’Beime. 

16939. How long before the election were you can- 
vassed ?— I could not exactly say ; some few days. I 
know the crowd were going around with him at the 
time, and some people in the crowd remarked, “ John 
Ryan will vote honestly,” and my answer to that was, 
“ no doubt, I will vote honestly ; I never sold my 
vote ; I never voted for money.” 

16940. Were you canvassed any other time on Mr. 
O’Beirne’s side %— No, I have no recollection. I sup- 
pose I was in ’65. 

16941. Were you at the last election ? — No. 

16942. Were you canvassed on Mr. Munster’s side? 
— Never by Mr. Munster, or any person from him. 

16943. Or by any of his agents?— Not one, indeed 
— not one. 

16944. Why would you not vote for Mr. O’Beime ? 
— I will tell you the reason why. I would not vote 
for Mr. O’Beirne because I think that it was both 
himself and Mr. Johnson that were the primary cause 
of bribery in this unfortunate borough, and I could 
not vote for him for any consideration on that account. 

16945. Was the cause of corruption in ’65 ? Yes. 

16946. And why did you not vote for Mr. Munster ? 
— Because I was not asked; and another thing, I 
would not vote for him. 

16947. If he asked you ? — Yes. 

• li 79 1 8 ' i Why ? — TIlere was money, I heard, lodged 
m the bank. I came to the conclusion that was not 
lodged there for a pure purpose. That is the opinion 


I came to, and that I would not be a party to such a 
thing, and I would not connect myself, directly or in- 
directly, with anything in the nature of bribery ; and 
therefore I kept away from all their elections. 

16949. We were told of a conversation you had 
with Father John Ryan, in which you expressed your 
opinion that it was bribery in disguise, to put forward 
charity as the motive for giving donations for charit- 
able objects by a candidate before any election ? I 

have no recollection as to the exact words that have 
passed between the Rev. Mr. Ryan and myself; but I 
have not the least doubt that Father Ryan’s memory 
may be better than mine. But this is one thing I 
said : I am of opinion that I thought that the money 
was lodged for the purpose of the election, and to es- 
tablish the character of a charitable man, that, there- 
fore, he might have a strong claim on Cashel. 

16950. Do you recollect mentioning that the sub- 
scription to this charity was put forward as a ground 
for supporting Mr. Munster?— My answer to that is, 
that I came to the determination, resolution — conclu- 
sion, that this money was lodged to establish a charac- 
ter with Cashel as that of a charitable man, that he 
might endeavour so to get support. 

16951. What money do you refer to ? — You are re- 
ferring to the £500 lodged for the Christian Brothers. 

16952. Yes. Is it the same that you are referring 
to ? — Yes; that is the view I took of it. Of course 
every man is at liberty to form his own opinions. 

16953. Besides the money being lodged, was the 
fact of this donation put forward as a ground for sup- 
porting Mr. Munster by any person ? — Oh, I should 
think not. I don’t know that it was. 

16954. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Do you quite understand 
the question? Did you hear persons say that Mr. 
Munster ought to be supported because he gave this 
money ? — No, I didn’t. That only proves that I didn’t 
think it was right, because there were several persons 
I met, and matters put forward of men that didn’t 
vote for him or vote at all. I myself remained away 
and didn’t vote at all. 
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16955. Then you did not hear it put forward— I do 
not mean by Mr. Munster himself, but by anyone 1 — 
Why they should support him in consequence of this 
money 1 

16956. Yes 1 — I did not. 

Mr. Munster . — I should like to ask if his opinion 
would be modified if he learned that that particular 
sum was only one, and that it was not an unusual 
thing to do. . 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — W e do not ask Mr. Ryan his 
opinion at all. 

Mr. Munster . — He gave it to you. 

16957. Mr. Waters, q.c. — We asked Mr. Ryan 


because it was said that it was put forward as a ground Eighteenth 
of preference; but we have not been influenced by PAr ~ 
any person’s opinion. However, I will put the ques- October 23. 
tion for you. Would your opinion be modified if you — — 

knew that the gentleman who gave large donations of m 

that. kind was in the habit of giving such charities! ' 

Would your opinion as to his motives in giving be 
modified or altered by knowing that the gentleman 
was in the habit of giving large donations 7 — —It would 
not induce me one iota to vote for him — not a bit. 

16958. Do you think he ought to withhold those 
donations at that particular time % — I think it would 
be vastly better, I think that. 


Patrick Jlickie sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


16959. Your father is a voter! — Yes, sir. 

16960. For whom did he vote at the last election! 
— For Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

16961. Had he a vote in 1865 !— He had, sir. 
16962. For whom did he vote then! — Mr. Lanigan, 
sir. 

16963. Do you know did he get any consideration 
for his vote the last time !— I know he didn’t, sir. 

16964. Who canvassed him! — I can’t know, sir. 
I’m not living with him. 


Patrick 
Hickie. 

16965. Were you engaged in anyway, at the last 
election !— No, sir. 

16966. Had you a brother engaged! — No, sir; I 
have no brother. 

16967. Do you know any man of yciur name that 
was engaged 1 — No, sir, I don’t 

16968. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you ever send in a 
claim for any money ! — Wisha indeed I didn’t, sir." 

16969. Mr. Molloy. — Or any of your brothers! — 

I have no brothers, sir. 


William C ashen, junior, sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


16970. Were you engaged in anyway at the last 
election 1 — I was, sir. 

16971. For whom were you engaged! — For Mr. 
O’Beirne, sir. 

16972. How were you engaged for him! — 1 was 
engaged going through the Commons. I was employed 
for’l’ was reared in the place, and I knew the place out 

16973. When were you engaged! — I didn’t take 
neither day nor date of the time. 

16974. How long before the election in Cashel, was 
it when you were engaged 1 — I suppose about a few 
days, sir. 

16975. Who engaged you!— Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

16976. Did he send for you!- — W ell, no sir ; I went 
to him myself, sir. 

16977. What brought you to him! — I wanted to get 
some employment from him, sir. 

16978. What did you say to him when you applied 
to him 1 — I said I would do all I could for him, in 
the line of watching Mr. Munster and his party. 

16979. Did you tell him that you were William 
Cashen ! — Yes ; I did, sir. 

16980. And that your father would vote for him! 
—No, sir. 

16981. What did you say to him !— I said that if I 
could I would make him vote for him. 

16982. For whom did your father vote in 1865! — 
For Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

16983. Did he get anything for voting for him m 
1865 1 — I can’t tell you, sir. 

16984. Did he sign a bill!— I couldn’t tell you that, 
sir. I heard talks of it. I know no more than that ; 
I don’t know about it. 

16985. Did you hear your father talking about it! 
—No ; but I hear other people. 

16986. How much was the bill for! — I couldn’t tell 


y 16987. How much were you to get for your 
services! — I got only £10 or £11. I made no agree- 

16988. Who paid you the £10 or £11 1 — Mr. 
O’Beirne gave me £4 or £5,' and I think the valet 
or some person, gave me the remainder. 

16989. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Who do you say gave 
you the remainder! — The valet, I think, sir. 

16990. Mr. Molloy. — How much more were you 
to get 1 — I couldn’t tell you, sir. 

16991. When did your father make up his mind to 


vote for Mr. O’Beirne at the last election 1 — By gor, 
he had his mind made up a long time. 

16992. Why did you not tell that to Mr. O’Beirne 1 
— I wouldn’t tell him, for if he knew it he wouldn’t have 
me employed. 

16993. Did you not tell me that you told Mr. 
O’Beirne you would make your father vote for him if you 
could! Did you not say that you would make your 
father vote for him if you could 1 — I said that, sir — 
that is, if I could. 

16994. Your father had his mind made up to vote 
for Mr. O’Beirne then 1 — He had, six - . 

16995. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you tell your father 
that you were engaged by Mr. O’Beirne? — I did, sir. 

16996. Did you tell him how much you expected to 
get? — I did not, sir. 

16997. Tell us how much you were to get? — I don’t 
know that myself, sir. 

16998. You had no talk with anyone about how 
much you were to get ? — No, sir. 

16999. Which was it, thirty pounds or thirty-five 
pounds ? — I couldn’t tell you, sir. I didn’t expect to 
get anything. 

17000. Did you expect to get ten pounds! — All I 
got I took it, sir. 

17001. What time was it that you asked Mr. 
O’Beirne for money, and he gave you the four pounds ? 
— Before the election, sir. 

17002. What did you ask him for? — I am a cattle 
dealer, and I lost about a fortnight of my time, and I 
wanted to get something for my time. 

17003. What did you ask him for! — What I asked 
him for ? I only just asked him, and he just gave it to 

17004. What did you ask him for ? — A few pounds, 
sir. 

17005. And he gave you four pounds ? — I think ’tis 
five, sir. 

17006. What did you ask the second time? — That 
is, the second sum I got, sir. 

17007. From whom did you get the first sum? — 
From the valet, sir. 

17008. Was it Mr. O’Beirne you asked or the valet? 
— The valet, sir. 

17009. And did he give you the money at once ? — 
Yes, sir, about an hour or two. 

17010. What were you doing for that money! — 
I was about the Commons now and again. 

17011. Did you ever call on anyone on the Com- 
2 Y 2 


William 
Cashen, j un. 
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Eighteen™ mows but your father?— Well, I don’t think I did, 

October 23. 17012. Did you ever canvass anyone but your 

Wiiii“7" father? — I don’t think I did, sir. 

Caslien, jun. 17013. You told your father that you got that 
money ? — My father didn’t know whether or not I 
got it. 

17014. Did you not tell me that you told him you 
got it ? — I told him I got the ten pounds. 

17015. And that you expected more money? — Yes, 
of course. 

17016. Was your father to get any of that money 
from you ? — Not a halfpenny, sir. 

17017. Do you know of anyone having got money 
on account of the election ? — Gor, I don’t, sir. 


17018. You do not know of anyone? — I don’t, sir. 

17019. Did you ever see any money paid by Mr. 
O’Beime or the valet ? — Not a shilling. 

17020. Or cheques? — No, sir. 

17021. Mr. Molloy. — Or having cheques. Did 
you see cheques with any person? — Not a cheque ever 
I see with one person in the world. 

17022. Mr. Waters, q.c — How much did your 
father expect to get after the election? — I couldn’t 
tell, sir. 

17023. Did he never tell you? — No, sir. 

17024. And you say you do not know what any 
other persons were getting, or wanted to get ? — No, I 
didn’t, sir. 


!n - John Cashen sworn ; ex 

17025. Had you a vote at the last election ? — No, 

17026. What is your father’s name?— Pat Cashen, 

17027. What relation are you to Robert Cashen? — 
I believe I am a second cousin of his, sir. 

17028. You have not an uncle a voter? — No, sir. 

17029. Where do you live?— In Friar-street, sir. 

17030. Did you hear of any money going at the last 
election? — No, sir. 

17031. You did not hear of any money going on the 
part of Mr. Munster ? — No, sir. 

17032. Did you hear anybody saying that there was 
money going at Mr. O’Beirne’s side ? — I never heard a 
word at all about it, sir. 

17033. Are you at all deaf? — No, sir. 

17034. And do you mean to say that you did not 
hear anybody in Cashel say a word about money being 
given by either Mr. Munster or Mr. O’Beirne ? — I 
don’t be at home, sir. I was travelling. 

17035. Were you here at the election ? — I was some 
days away, and some days at home. 

1/036. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D o you know for whom 
your father voted in 1865 ? — For Mr. O’Beime, sir. 

17037. Did you ever hear anyone saying that there 
was money given in 1865 for votes 1 — I can’t say that, 
sir. 

1 / 038. You can say, sir, if you answer the question. 
Did you ever hear of any money given for votes in 
1865 ? — I know my father never got anything in ’65. 

17039. Or after 1865 ? — I never heard a word about 
it, sir. 

17040. Did you ever know of his having passed a 
bill ? — I never heard a word of it, sir. 

1/041. Did you ever hear of any money having 
been given in 1868 to any one by any person for the 
election? — No, sir. 

17042. Were you here during the election ?— Some 
days here, some days away. 

1 7043. Did you get any money ? — Not a farthing, sir. 

17044. Did you send in a claim?— I sent in a rini™ 
to Mr. Munster for being here the whole week during 
the petition. 

1 / 045. But for being here during the election did 
you send in a claim? — No, sir. 

17046. Did you ever hear your father say that he 
expected money from Mr. O’Beime? — From Mr. 
O’Beime, sir. 

17047. Yes; did he not vote for Mr. O’Beime? — 
He did, sir. 

17048. Did you ever hear him say that he expected 
money from Mr. O’Beirne?— Is it ’68, sir. 

17049. Any time at all?— The last election he got 
a cheque, sir. 

17050. For how much was the cheque?— For £30, 
sir. 1 ’ 

1705L When did he get it?— He didn’t get it until 
alter the election. 


examined by Mr. Griffin. 

0, _ 17052. Who gave it to him ? — Simon Tracy, sir. 

17053. Now, do you not think you would have 

1, given your evidence more like a truthful man if you 
told us that at once ? When you were asked the ques- 

— tions that have been put to you, do you not think you 
would look more like a respectable man if you had 
answered truthfully at once ? — I thought it was ’65 
you meant, sir. 

>t 17054. When did he get the cheque from Simon 
Tracy ?— Simon Tracy came in a couple of days before 
e the election, and told him he had the cheque for him 
for £30, and he said he would not give it to him until 
s after the polling. 

a, 17055. Were you there? — I was there at that, sir. 

17056. .And you heard Simon Tracy tell him that? 
— Yes, sir. 

t 17057. And he said he would not give it to him 
y until after the polling ? — After the polling, sir. 

[ 17058. Was that cheque oh the bank here in Cashel? 

— It was, sir ; in my name, in my favour, 
s 17059. What is your name? — John Cashen. 

17060. Did you get it cashed? — No, six-, 
l 17061. Who got it cashed ? — No one, sir. 

17062. What became of it ?— He told us after that 
3 it was no use. 

, 17063. Who told you that?— Simon Tracy — that 

it wasn’t payable in the bank, and then I never went 
about it. 

x 17064. Did you read the cheque? — No, sir; all I 
seen was my name. 

t 17065. Have you the cheque ? — No, I gave it up. 

17066. To whom did you give it ? — Tom Connor, sir. 
i 17067. What Tom Connor ? — Pat Connox-’s brother, 

; 17068. Mr. Molloy. — H ow long had you the 

; cheque until you gave it up ? — Until about a week 
before the petition, sir ; he came to me. 

* 17069. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Y our father was present 

when Simon Tracy said that? — He was, sir. 

17070. Is your father at home ? — No, sir; he is in 
London for the last month on business. 

17071. When will he be back ? — I don’t think he 
will be done his business for another month. 

17072. Another month? — Yes, sir ; but he may be 
home sooner. 

_ 17073. When did he go away ? — Yesterday month, 
sir, he went. 

17074. What business is he in ? — Selling goods, sir. 

17075. What goods? — Buyingcast clothes inLondon 
and selling them in Cashel. 

17076. Does he spend a month buying them? 

Often mox-e, six-, according to the market. 

17077. Was he buying clothes at the time of the 
petition ? — He was, six-. 

1 707 8. Was your brother present at that transaction ? 
— He knows a little about it, sir ; just the same as 
what I know. 
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James Cashen sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


Eighteenth 

DAT. 


17079. Tell us all about this transaction as you 
have now sworn to do 1 — I know Simon Tracy. The 
morning before the polling met my father and he gave 
him a cheque for £30. 

17080. What did you hear him say 1 ? — I heard him 
say he couldn’t claim the cheque until after the elec- 
tion being over. So then my father left it so ; and he 
demanded the cheque from him again and he gave it 
to him. 

17081. When did he present the cheque? — After 
the election. 

17082. How many days after the election? — Well 
I think it is about a fortnight. 

17083. Were you present when he gave the cheque 
to him the second time? — No, I was at a fair. 

17084. Were you present the first time? — I was, 
sir. 

17085. Did you see the cheque the first day? — I 
did, sir. 

17086. Did Simon Tracy give it into your father’s 
hands? — He only kept it in his hand to show it 
to him. 

17087. Did he show it to him? — He did, sir. 

17088. Did he tell your father how much the cheque 
was for? — He did, sir. 

17089. For how much? — Thirty pounds, sir. 

17090. Had your father got it in his hands? — He 
only looked at it and handed it back. 


17091. Did he get it into his own hands? — He October < 

did, sir. 

17092. And was it Tracy that gave it to him? — He James 
did, sir. _ Ca8hen - 

17093. Do you know in whose name the cheque 
was ? — It was in my brother’s name, sir. 

17094. That is your brother John? — Yes, sir. 

17095. You were not present on any other occasion ? 


—No, sir. 

17096. Did Simon Tracy come of his own accord, 
or was he sent for? — He came of his own accord. 
My father was in bed when he came in. 

17097. Did he remain in bed while Tracy was 
there? — No; it was about eight o’clock and he came 
down, I think. 

17098. In what room did Tracy show him the 
cheque ? — In the kitchen, sir. 

17099. Then your father got out of bed and came 
down stairs to Tracy ? — Yes, sir. 

17100. Had Tracy to wait long until your father 
came down ? — No, sir, he hadn’t ; it was late in 
the day. 

17101. How was it late in the day? I thought you 
said that it was eight o’clock ? — It was after eight, sir, 
and it was late then to be lying in bed. 

17102. Do you know whose cheque it was?— I 
think Mr. O’Beime’s cheque, sir. 


John Cashen recalled 

17103. John Cashen, do you know whose cheque it 
was ? — No, sir, I can’t say. 

17104. Who was it that drew the cheque ? Whose 
name was written at the bottom of it? — My name, sir. 

17105. Ah no. Whose was the signature to it? 
Whose cheque was it ? — It was Simon Tracy gave it 
to my father for me. I see no name in it, only in 
Tracy’s hand. 


James C ashen's examination resumed by Mr. Waters, Q.C. James 

17108. Do you recollect that it was Mr. O’Beirne’s name was to the cheque — I think it was Mr. O Beirne s 
name, sir, but I quite forget it now. 


Patrick Maher of Friar-street was called but did not appear ; John Murphy was called but did not appear. 


John O'Brien sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. John O'Brien. 

17120. Did you believe him when he said that to 
you? — I did, sir — I did indeed, sir. 

17121. You said that to him for the purpose of 
seeing if you would get money yourself? — Well, in 
fact, I didn’t, for Mr. Leahy was a friend of my wife’s. 

17122. Did you not hear that there was money 
going? — No, I didn’t; I heard there was money paid 
to a few. 

17123. Did you expect that there would be money 
going at the election ? — I did, sir. 

17124. Did you think that, if it was going, you 
would get some of it? — Well, I didn’t, sir. 

17125. You did not? — No, sir. 

17126. What, then, was the objectof your speaking 
to Mr. Leahy as you did?— For Mr. Leahy was a 
friend of the Mrs., and on that occasion he had my 
free vote. 

17127. On the last occasion ? — In being a relative 
of my Mrs. 

17128. Did you get anything in connexion with the 
election ? — No, sir, until the election was over, and I 
sold a few little things in the shop. 

17129. What did you sell? — I got £6 10s. for car- 
hire, and I sold a few little items through the shop, 
in the hardware. 


17109. Do you live in the Main-street, Cashel? — 
Yes, sir. 

17110. You are a voter, I believe? — Yes, sir. 

17111. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
— For Mr. Munster, six - . 

17112. For whom 'did you vote at the election of 
1865 ? — I had no vote then, sir. 

17113. Did you get any sort of inducement or con- 
sideration for giving your vote for Mr. Munster ? — No, 

17114. Noneat all ? — None at all, sir. 

17115. At either side was money offered to you for 
your vote ? — N o, sir. 

17116. Were you promised any ? — No, sir. 

17117. Did you ask for any ? — No, sir, I didn’t; I 
spoke on one occasion in general. 

17118. To whom did you speak? — To Mr. Leahy ; 
it was a private conversation ; there was no person by. 
I talked to him about the general feeling of the people, 
and I said — on that occasion we were talking in 
general about the election — I said I feared there would 
be no chance of the election if there wasn’t money 
given, and he said if corrupt money took the election 
for Mr. Munster that he wouldn’t give it. 

17119. Mr. Leahy said that to you ? — Yes. 


by Mr. Waters, Q.c. John Cashen. 

17106. Did you get it into your hand ? — No, sir ; I 
never handled it until I seen it in my father’s hands 
about a fortnight after. 

17107. You cannot say whose name was in the 
cheque ? — I don’t, sir ; I see no name but my own. 
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. Eighteenth 
Day 

October 23. 
John O’Brien. 


17130. What class of goods are they that you sold 1 

Hardware, sir, such as hatpins and small little 
trifles of that kind. 

17131. To what amount of value? — Well, I would 
say about — I couldn’t say exactly, for I only kept a 
slip and sent the receipts. 

17132. Take a limit of ,£1,000? — I wouldn’t say 
■£20, sir, nor £10. 

1/133. Do you mean to say that in that conversa- 
tion which you had with Mr. Leahy, you had no in- 
tention at all of sounding him, in order to know if 
there was any money to be got for the election ? — No, 
sir ; he came to me himself, Mr. Laffan here, and on 
that occasion he came to get my house for the telegraph 
office ; so in fact I asked a sum of money for my house. 

17131. How much did you ask ? — I asked £70, to 
turn out of my house, and I thought it a small re- 
muneration, thinking I should give the same for ano- 
ther house. Mr. Laffan said it was absurd, and he 
walked off. 


17135. He did not agree with you? — No, sir; he 
took Mr. Arthur’s house on the same day. 

17136. Were you to get a rent besides the £70 ? — 
No, sir. 

17137. You were to give it up at your own rent ? — 
Yes, sir. I have a bill for £7 5s. to show you there 
was no money connected -with my part. That was for 
furniture I supplied as a loan to J ohn-street house, and 
the furniture didn’t come back, and I sent in a bill 
which Mr. Biggin can explain that. [Hands in his 
bill.] 


17138. Was this for furniture that you supplied to 
Mr. Munster’s house in John-street ? — Yes sir. 

17139. And was this sum for the loan of them ?— 
Mr. Patrick Laffan, on the occasion of some parties 
coming over, they hadn’t the house prepared, and he 
asked me for this furniture for the present time. 

17140. You do not sell furniture ? — No, sir. 

17141. Was it your own furniture and out of your 
own house ?— My own furniture, sir ; so then the fur- 
niture wasn’t forthcoming, and I sent in a bill for the 
furniture. 

1/142. Did Mr. Patrick Laffan make any arrange- 
ment with you at the time as to what you would be 
paid ? — He didn’t, sir. It was the loan he asked me 
of the furniture. I said lie could have the furniture, 
or anything I had, if it done him any service to oblige 
him. 

17143. Did you say anything to him about being 
paid for it afterwards ?— No, sir ; but when I sent for 
the furniture it didn’t come back, and then I sent in 
a bill. 

17144. Have you been paid the bill? — No, sir. I 
sent the bill to Mr. Biggin before he went away, and 
he said he would see me paid, and he went away on 
the same day or the day after, which lie is here to 
prove, your worships. 

17145. You do not know anything more ? — N o, your 
worship. 

17146. There is nothing else, I suppose, that you 
have to explain ? — No, your worship. 


John Ryan. 


John Ryan of Friar-street, sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


17147. How long have you been an elector of 
Cashel ? — The last election, sir. 

17148. The last election was the first time you had 
a Vote ? — Yes, sir, the last election. 

17149. Have you a family? — I haye, sir. 

17150. Have you any sons ? — No sir. 

17151. You have no sons? — No, sir. 

17152. Have you any relative named Thomas? I 

have, sir. 

17153. What relative is he to you ? — He is a nephew 
of mine, sir. 

17154. Does he live in the house with you ? — He 
does, sir. 

17155. Who canvassed you at the last election ? 

Mr. Laffan came to me. 

17156. Which of them ? — Mr. Michael Laffan. I 
refused him. 

17157. You refused him ? — I did. 

17158. Were you canvassed on Mr. O’Beime’s side ? 
— No ; I wouldn’t give him my vote. 

17159. And you would not vote for Mr. Munster ? 
—Since I heard the people say that Mr. O’Beirne broke 
his word. 


17160. And you told Mr. Laffan that you would 
not vote for Mr. Munster ? — I did. 

17161. When did you change your mind? I 

changed it the day he asked it of me. 

17162. Did he come to you again? — He didn’t, I 
told him I would help the last mm, 

17163. “ The last man?” — Yes. 

17164. Did Mr. Laffan come to you more than-once ? 
— He didn’t, sir. 


17165. What made you change your mind so quickly : 
— Sure I didn’t change my mind. 

17166. Did you not tell Mr. Laffan first that you 
would not vote for Mr. Munster ? — No. Yes, I did. 

1/167. And you told him afterwards that you would 
support Mr. Munster ?— No, but the last man. 

17168. Sure Mr. Vincent Scully was “the last 
mau J?” — No ; I didn’t mind him at all. 

17169. Why did you change your mindand resolve 
to vote for Mr. Munster?— I heard he was so charit- 
able. He promised to build high chimneys in the 
town, and we had a fine member here that was the 
father of the poor man’s children— that is Lanigan. 

1/1/0. What trade is Tom ?— Shoemaker. 


17171. Was he at the election business? — He was • 
every one was there ; every one followed the crowd. 

17172. Was he employed at the election? He 

wasn’t ; what employment would he have ? 

17173. Did he ever tell you that he was employed 
about the election? — He did not. 

17174. Did he ever tell you that he had sent in a 
bill for £30 ? — He didn’t, nor I didn’t send in a bill. 

17175. Do you know that his name was put in the 
list of claims for £30? — I don’t; nor he didn’t put in 
e’er a bill to my knowledge, nor I didn’t myself. 

17176. Had you any conversation with Mr. Michael 
Laffan about a claim for yourself? — I hadn’t, six-; nor 
never- told him to put in a bill ; nor no one else • nor 
I didn’t put it in myself. 

17177. Would you take money now if you got it ? 
— I would, sir. 

171/8. For your vote? — I wouldn’t care what way 
I would take it. 

17179. Do you expect money for your vote? — No, 
sir ; where would I expect it now— anything that is 
dead and gone. 

17180. Do you expect to get money for your vote ? 
— No. 

17181. But you would take it if it was given to you ? 
— I would, decidedly. 

17182. If this claim of Thomas for £30 was paid 
would you not expect a share of it?— I don’t know 
what I should expect. 

17183. Would you ex pect the whole of it ?— I would. 

17184. Did you ever hear of this claim of your 
nephew before ?— I heard Mr. Laffan put in a bill for 

17185. When did you hear that?— About a fort- 
night ago. 

17186. Who told it to you?— It was repoi-ted ; the 
paper told it ; it was in the paper. 

17187. That Mr. Laffan put in a claim for Tom 
Ryan? — Yes. 

17188. And was that the first time that you heard 
of it? — That was the first time I heard of it. 

17189. Did you speak to your nephew about it ? 

I did I asked him did he do any such thing, and he 
said he didn’t, nor neither did I. 

17190. Had you any conversation with Patsy Cun- 
ningham?— I had, sir, as I was passing. As I was 
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passing in the street, I asked him was there anything 
to be got ; that is all I asked. I could say the same 
now. 

17191. That was before the election £ — It was not ; 
it was about a fortnight or three weeks ago. 

17192. Sure he was on his travels then 1 — It was in 
the street I met him, when I was going to my work, 
but I didn’t expect anything. 

17193. You wanted to know from him when the 
time for payment would come ? — Indeed I didn’t. 

17194. How much money did you ask ; did he tell 
you any sum ? — I asked no money of him. 

17195. Did you ask him was there anything going? 
— I didn’t. 

17196. You wanted to know something about money 
from him? — I asked him was there any chance. 


17197. Of money? — No, sir, I didn’t say anything. 

17198. Did you know that the claim was in at that 
time ? — I didn’t know it. 

17199. What did Cunningham say to you when you 
asked him ? — That I would get as much as anyone. 

17200. Did he say you would get it after the 
“special?” — No ; I don’t know anything about the 
special. 

17201. Mr. Griffin. — You say that Mr. O’Beime 
broke his word ? — Yes, as I am told. 

17202. What was it that he promised to do and did 
not perform ? — He said he would build high chimneys 
for the poor people of the town. He promised them 
oats and gave chafF to them. They have chimneys, 
but they have nothing under them, sir. 


Simon Tracy recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


17203. Mr. Tracy, you were already examined ? — 
Yes, sir. 

17204. Do you recollect that before you went 
through the form of giving your evidence you took an 
oath on that book there ?— I do, sir. 

17205. Do you recollect swearing, “ So help you 
God, that you would tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth ? ” — I do, sir. 

17206. I ask you, did you keep that oath? — -I for- 
got mentioning — I didn’t keep my oath — in the ex- 
citement of the moment I forgot mentioning about 
Cashen’s cheque. 

17207. Who told you that Cashen was examined 
to-day ? — No one, sir. 

17208. Did anybody tell you ? — I hear it coming up 
street. 

17209. Who told you ? — A woman told me coming 
into court. 

17210. And, of course, she told you about the 
cheque ? — She did, sir ; something of it, sir. 

17211. Who was the woman? — -I can’t tell you ; I 
don’t know, sir. 

17212. You cannot tell ? — I cannot tell, sir. 

17213. On Tuesday, the 5th October, you were ex- 
amined. Did I then ask you this question : — “ How 
much money did you get from Mr. O’Beime before, 
during, or after the election ?” and did you answer — 
“ I got no money from him, but I. got a cheque for 
£60” ? — Yes. 

17214. Did I thereupon ask you, “ Did you get only 
one cheque?” and did you answer — “That is all”?— 
Yes, I answered that. I forgot to mention about 
Cashen’s cheque at the time. 

17215. You got one cheque for £60 ? — Yes. 

17216. Perhaps you recollect now for whom you 
got it ? — Myself, sir. 

17217. No, the other two men you got it for? — I 
got ho cheque only for myself. 

17218. Are you telling me the truth now? — lam, sir. 

17219. From whom did you get Cashen’s cheque? 
— I got Cashen’s cheque from Mr. O’Beirne. 

17220. What was the amount of it ? — Thirty pounds. 
For Cashen’s son I got the cheque. 

17221. That was for Cashen’s vote ? — I couldn’t tell 
you what it was for. 

17222. On your oath do you swear that you cannot 
tell what it was for?— On my oath I swear Mr. 
O’Beirne told me to go down and give this cheque to 
Cashen’s son. 

17223. What do you believe it was for ? — I believe, 
of course, it was for his vote, but I can’t swear it. 

17224. Did you ask Mr. O’Beime what it was for ? 
■ — I did not. 

17225. Where were you when he gave it to you? — 
In Dunne’s room. 

17226. Did you ask him for the cheque ? — I didn’t. 

17227. You spoke about Cashen before he gave it 
to you ? — No. 

17228. What was the date of the cheque ? — I think it 
was the morning of the polling he gave me the cheque. 


17229. Did you go to Cashen’s house with it? — 
Direct. 

17230. And did you show it to Cashen? — I did. 

17231. Did you retain it till after the poll? — Mr. 
O’Beime told me to tell Cashen not to get it cashed 
until after the poll. 

17232. Did you give it to him about a fortnight 
after the poll ? — I gave it to Cashen in his house at' the 
time, and then he returned it to me, telling me to keep 
it until after the polling. 

17233. You recollect all about the transaction now ? 
— All about Casheu’s transaction ? 

17234. Yes? — Of course I do. 

17235. Now, I ask you again, and recollect how you 
answer the question : — You acknowledged you got one 
cheque of £60, you now admit that you received 
Cashen’s cheque. Did you get any other cheque ? — No. 

17236. You are not going to forget now and correct 
it by-and-by? — I am not going to forget anything 
particular now. 

17237. Had you any other cheque? — No other 
cheque but my own and that. 

17238. Did you ever see any other cheque? — I 
never see any other cheque with any person, either 
directly or indirectly, and I intended to come up to 
tell you that, only I was out all this week and last 
week about my business 

17239. I am sorry to tell you that we are consideiing 
if we shall send for Mr. Ffrench, to take informations 
for perjury against you ? — I am sorry for that, sir ; for 
I didn’t intend it. 

17240. Mr. Molloy. — W e cannot believe that you 
foi-got that? — Your honour, I did forget it, really. 

17241. I do not believe that ? — [No answer]. 

17242. Mr. Griffin. — Cashen is in the same busi- 
ness as yourself ? — Yes, sir. 

17243. And was, you say, a voter? — Yes, sir. 

17244. Mr. Waters, q.c. — We think you could tell 
us something more still, if you liked ? — Well, if I could, 
I would tell you, my lord ; really if I thought of it in 
the commencement, I would tell you. I was away last 
week and this week. 

17245. Mr. Griffin. — Then you did remember it 
since ? — I did, sir. 

17246. When did you first remember it? — Last 
Tuesday. 

17247. What reminded you of it last Tuesday? — I 
thought of it at the fair at Fethard. 

17248. What reminded you of it? — I thought of 
Cashen’s cheque, because I said in my own mind, “ I 
gave Cashen a cheque, and have a right to go up and 
tell it.” 

17249. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Was that cheque signed 
by Mr. O’Beime? — It was. 

17250. It was for £30 1 — For £30. 

17251. Do you know who the woman was that told 
you this had come out ? — I don’t, sir ; I was only just 
coming into court. 

17252. I will make an example of any person I find 
telling any witness what has been sworn here? — I was 


Eighteenth. 

Day. 

October 23. 
John Ryan. 


Simon Tracy. 
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Eighteenth 

Day. 

October 23. 
;Simon Tracy. 


just coming into the court when a person said, “ Cashen’s 
cheque is told that is all the woman said to me. 

17253. Now, I will give you one more chance, and 
I will not after it pay the least attention in the world 
to anything you say about forgetting — I will give you 
one chance more. I ask you, did you get any money, 
cheque, or valuable consideration for any voter, except 
for Cashen ? — I never got a halfpenny. 


17254. Do you persist in saying that the £60 was 
for your own individual use ? — I do ; Mr. O’Beirne 
gave me that for my own use. 

17255. Did you receive any cheque from Mr. 
O’Beime, or from anyone on his behalf, or from any 
person with reference to the election, except those two 
cheques? — No. 


Thomas 

Connor. 


Thomas Connor of Cashel, sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters o v 


17256. I believe you are the brother of Mr. Patrick 
Connor? — I am. 

17257. Has he been communicating with you re- 
cently as to evidence given in this court? — No, sir ; I 
have not spoken to him since this morning. 

17258. Since what time this morning ? — Before the 
court ; about ten o’clock this morning. 

17259. Do you know anything about a cheque 
Cashen got ? — I do, sir. 

17260. Where is it ? — I forwarded it to Mi - . O’Beirne. 
17261. When did you forward it to him ? — I think 
some time about before the petition was tried here. 

17262. Did you take a copy of the letter you then 
wrote to him? — No, sir. 

17263. Are you in the habit of copying any letters 
you write ? — No, sir. 

17264. What other cheque did you send with it? 

None other. 

17265. You sent only one? — Only one, sir. 

17266. You are quite sure that you sent only one ? 
— That is all, sir. 

17267. Do you recollect what the date of the cheque 

was ? — No ; I cannot fix the date. 

17268. It was for £30, 1 believe ? — Yes. . 

17269. That cheque for John Cashen was drawn by 
Mr. O’Beirne, I believe ? — I think it was. I knew 
his handwriting. 

17270. Do you know of any other cheque of Mr. 
O’Beime’s that was in Cashel about the time of the 
election ? — No, sir. 

17271. No other cheque at all ? — None other. 
17272. Did you ever see any other cheque of Mr. 

O’Beirne’s about the time of the election ? I never 

see any other but that one. 

17273. Do you know of any other cheque but that 
one ?— No ; except that I have heard of Tracy and 
John Hogan. 

17274. Who told you that .Cashen’s cheque was in 
his hands ? — Cashen himself — young Cashen. 

17275. What made him come to you about it? I 

don’t know ; I suppose he thinking I was a friend of 
Mr. O’Beirne’s. 

17276. Did you take an active part in the election ? 
— I did. 

17277. And do you tell me that you do not know 
of any cheques or money given, except those cheques 
of Cashen’s, Tracy’s, and Hogan’s ?— That is all, sir. 

17278. What do you know about Hogan’s cheque ? 
—Nothing but what I have heard in court. I never 
seen it. 

17279. I thought you told me you saw it? — No. 

17280. Do you know that Mr. O’Beime gave it ? 

No. 

17281. Did Mr. O’Beime tell you that he had given 
any of those cheques ? — No. 

17282. And you do not know anything at all of any 
other money or cheque being given ? — No. 

17283. Recollect yourself. Simon Tracy swore 
here that he got only one cheque. It appeared that 
he got another, and he then came up to say he forgot 
it ? — I am very candid with you. 

17284. You are quite sure that you saw ho other 
cheque?— I saw no other, sir. 

I 7285 ' you saw no payment made by Mr. 

° in any case ?— Payment— never. 

,, 1 ^ r ° u know of no promise whatever made by 
Mr. (_) Beirne to anyone ? — No, sir. 

17287. Do you know of any elector coming to you 


or to anybody else to ask if money was going at the 
election ?— No. I have always heard the electors speak 
of Mr. O’Beime, that they would wish to have him 
returned. 

17288. My question is, do you know of any elector 
having come to you or to anybody else, to find out if 
money was to be given for voting at the election ?— 
No ; for all the electors I heard speak didn’t expect 
money from Mr. O’Beime, for they thought he had 
none to give. 

17289. Do you know anything of any money having 

been given to electors or to the wives or families of 
any of the electors ? — No, sir. 

17290. You understand fully that I want you to 
tell anything you know about any transactions of the 
kind ? — Of course I am well aware of it. 

17291. And you do not know of any consideration 
having been given or promised to any elector for his 
vote? — No, sir. 

17292. Or of any money given to any person for 
any voter? — No, sir. 

17293. Mr. Molloy. — W hat were you saying about 
Simon Tracy and Hogan’s cheque?— I heard it at the 
petition. 

17294. What did you hear 1 — It was sworn they had 
cheques for £60 each. 

17295. Where did you hear Hogan’s name men- 
tioned m connexion with a cheque? — I was here at the 
trial of the petition. 

17296. Did you hear that Simon Tracy showed a 
cheque to anyone?— Yes ; I heard Mrs. Rochford 
swear ; nothing more than that. 

17297. Do you know Denis Hogan? — Yes. 

17298. Do you know his wife. — Yes. 

17299. Do you recollect seeing her speaking to Mr. 
Coman in the street, and your coming up and taking 
her away ? — I do. 

17300. What did you want with her that you should 

interrupt her conversation with Mr. Coman? She is 

a great friend of mine ; she deals largely with me. 

17301. It must have been some very important busi- 
ness when you interrupted the conversation ? It was 

not. I don’t recollect. 

17302. Do you recollect the circumstance? Ido. 

I waited for her to come up the street. 

17303. What was the business that you wanted her 
for?— I couldn’t exactly tell you. I wanted to speak 
to her on business. 

W304. Mr. Griffin. — D o you know John Moloney? 

17305. Had you ever any conversation at Michael 

Dwyer’s with Moloney about the election? We 

were speaking in a general way about the election. 

17306. Had you any talk about Moloney, Halley 
and Hogan, and £90 ? — No, sir. * ’ 

17307. Are you sure of that? — Perfectly sure. 

17308. Do you know Pat Walsh ?— Where does he 
live, sir ? Oh, yes, I know Pat Walsh of Lady’s Well- 
street. 

17309. He voted for Mr. O’Beirne ? Yes. 

17310. Did he after the election, some time in last 
January, follow you in the street, and say you promised 
him money? — Never; he didn’t say I promised him 
money. 

1731 1. What did he say?— I don’t know what he 
said. He said if he went, I think with Mr. Munster 
he could have got a good deal of money. I forget the 
amount. 
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17312. Did he say that you had offered him any 
inducement to persuade him to vote for Mr. O’Beirne 1 
No, he did not. 

17313. Did he complain to you that he was prevented 
from getting money at Mr. Munster’s side, by going 
with Mr. O’Beirne 1 — Yes ; that he could easily have 
got money at Mr. Munster’s side. 

17314. Did he say anything about being promised 
something at Mr. O’Beirne’s side ? — Not that I recol- 
lect. 

17315. Try and recollect? — I cannot recollect. 

17316. Did he say he would have gone with Mr. 
Munster if he had thought he would not get money 
at Mr. O’Beirne’s side? — No such thing. 

17317. What did he complain of to you? — I don’t 
know ; I think he was drunk. 

17318. Did he make no claim upon you for any pro- 
mise made at Mr. O’Beirne’s side?— Not the least 
claim. 

17319. Do you remember going to the Commons one 
night? — Yes. 

17320. Timothy Shea was with you? — Yes. 

17321. You went of course into a great many houses 
that night ? — I dare say we did. 

17322. How long was that before the election? — I 
suppose about four or five days, or perhaps more. I 
am not certain. It was some time before the election 
— a very short time. 

17323. What were you doing in the houses? — I 
wanted them to sign a paper — to get their signatures. 

17324. Was it a printed paper? — No, it was a 
written paper. I can give you the substance of it. 

17325. What was the substance of it? — “We the 
undersigned voters of the Commons, hereby pledge 
ourselves to vote for Mr. O’Beirne at the election now 
about to take place” — something to that effect. 

17326. Did you offer any inducement to any of 
those men to sign that paper ? — Not the least. 

17327. Do you know of any inducement offered by 
anybody else?-— No. 

17328. Or any promise that was made to any of 
them? — No. 

17329. Do you know Mr. White’s servant ? — Which 
Mr. White? 

17330. Either of them. There are two. Do you 
know Mr. John Davis White’s servant? — I do. 

17331. Had you any conversation about Con Han- 
ley? — No. 


17332. Was Con Hanley out at the Commons? — 

Of course he could be there and not I to know it. 

17333. Do you not know of his being out at the 
Commons about the election? — I saw him one day 
there, I think. ^ 

17334. Do you know if he had anything to do with 
the arrangements made with the Commoners? — No 
indeed. 

17335. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did Mr. Griffin ask 
you was it a printed paper you had out at the Com- 
mons ? — No, it was a written paper. It was not in 
print. It was in print afterwards. 

17336. Was it afterwards printed? — It was, in a 
few days — a day or two afterwards. 

17337. Was it printed in Cashel? — I think so. 

17338. Do you know who printed it? — I think Mr. 
Quirke, if I don’t mistake. 

17339. You said that the electors believed Mr. 
O’Beirne had no money to give ? — Yes. 

17340. Was that the opinion of the electors always ? 
— Well, it was the opinion. I think so. 

17341. Did you not know that he was giving money 
to electors? — No. 

17342. Did you not know of Cashen’s cheque? — 
Not I ; how could I know it. I didn’t know it until 
the petition here. 

17343. Were you told by anyone to get Cashen’s 
cheque? Did Mr. O’Beirne write to you to get it? 


17344. An d you say that Cashen only walked into 
you himself? — Yes. 

17345. Do you swear now that Cashen came to 
you and that you knew nothing about the cheque 
until Cashen came to you ? — I do swear positively that. 

17346. Mr. Griffin. — Were you at the meeting at 
Daniel Foley’s? — No. 

17347. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you know was that 
paper that you took to get signatures to regarded by 
the people who signed it as a settlement with them, or 
that they would be settled with by Mr. O’Beirne, or 
by anyone on his behalf? — No ; I think all those peo- 
ple were intended to vote for him long before, and no 
inducement could change them. 

17348. I ask you was that document looked upon 
as an agreement or understanding that they would be 
settled with by Mr. O’Beirne ? — Oh, not that they 
would be settled with, but their determination to vote 
for him. 


Patrick Mansell sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


17349. How long have you been an elector of Cashel? 
— Twenty-eight years or twenty-six years, sir. 

17350. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
— For Mr. O’Beirne. 

17351. And, in 1865, did you vote for him? — Yes, 
sir. 

17352. For whom did you vote in 1859? — Mr. 
O’Beirne in ’57, I think, when he came here. 

17353. And in 1859 %— In ’59, 1 think, Mr. Lanigan, 
sir ; I think so, six - . 

17354. Was your house taken in 1865 ? — It was, 
sir. 

17355. What was the arrangement for your house 
in 1865 ? — Thirty pounds, sir. 

17356. Who took your house? — Well, they were 
people connected with Mr. O’Beirne. 

17357. Was it Mr. Johnson? — Mr. Johnson did 
speak to me about it. 

17358. Who else spoke to you about it? — It was 
Pat Cunningham, or Denis Ryan, of the Commons, 
and then Mr. Johnson spoke to me again, and I told 
him they were speaking to me about it. 

17359. And they arranged that you were to get 
£30 ?— Yes. 

17360. Was there any use made of your house? — 
Yes ; there was, sir. 

17361. What use was made of it? — The morning of 
C 


Patrick 
Mansell. 

the election there were fourteen people took their 
breakfast there. 

17362. Was that all? — The room and shop was 
taken up. 

17363. You gave a breakfast to fourteen persons ? — 

I did, sir. 

17364. Were you paid for those breakfasts ? — I was, 
sir. 

17365. Who paid you? — Mr. OBeime, sir. 

17366. Was it after the election? — Yes, sir. 

17367. When were you paid the .£30 ? — I was paid 
£20 before the election, I think it was before the 
election. About half a year after I was paid the re- 
mainder. I wrote to Mr. O’Beirne, and was paid it. 

17368. Were you canvassed at the last election? — 

No, sir. Mr. O’Beime, with Captain Graham, called 
to my house ; I wasn’t within. I afterwards met him 
coming. He shook hands with me ; he said he was 
thankful to me for all the kind words I was saying of 
him ; for I spoke to some of the butchers in Cashel a 
few days before that, and one or two made me 
a promise they wouldn’t vote against him. Whether 
he heard that or no, I can’t say. He thanked me for 
the kind words; he didn’t ask me for the vote. 

17369. Did you tell him that you would vote for 
him ? — He knew it, sir, by the reception I gave him. 

All I am sorry for is, he isn’t the member now, sir. 

2 Z 
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Eighteenth 17370. Did you look for your liouse to be taken? — 
D _ii- No, sir. 

October 23. 17 371. Why? — -I wouldn’t take any sum, sir, from 

Patrick” ’ 65, from bein g ^ Dublin. 

Mansell. 17372. You were examined on the action in 

Dublin? — I was, sir. 

17373. I suppose you got frightened after being 
brought to Dublin ? — I didn’t get frightened, sir, but 
Judge Martin laughed at me. I was told by Coun- 
sellor Monahan not to answer the question. I ad- 
mitted everything fair. 


17374. Did you attempt to get the money for your 
house? — I did, sir. I told the people to take the 
house. Mr. Cooper that is dead now, sir — I hope he 
is happy — he gave me his hand and word to me that 
day that he wouldn’t tell the parties that took it, and 
he telegraphed for them, and they were up next morn- 
ing. 

17375. Did you receive any inducement for voting 
at the last election ? — No, sir ; none whatever. 


Patrick 

Walsh. 


Patrick Walsh sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


17376. Where do you live? — I live in Lady’s-well, 
sir. 

17377. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
— For Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

17378. Was that the first time that you had a vote ? 
— The very first time, sir. 

17379. Who canvassed you ? — No one at all then. 

17380. Did Thomas Connor not talk to you at all ? 
—Never, sir. 

17381. Do you remember meeting Thomas Connor 
in Cashel last January ? — Sure, I see him there every 
day, sir. 

17382. Do you remember talking to him about get- 
ting money for your vote from Mr. Munster? — Never, 

17383. Do you remember speaking to him on the 
6th J anuary, the holiday ? — I do, sir. 

17384. Do you remember saying anything to him 
that day about the election ? Do you remember say- 
ing that only you thought you would get money, you 
would have voted at Mr. Munster’s side ? — Never, sir ; 
but I was speaking to him about another affair, and 
my wife went to the hotel to canvass me out of it. 
There was no such thing at all, sir. It was all a 
damnable lie. 

17385. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You must not use 
words of that sort. Recollect that you are on a very 
solemn business ? — That was all. I spoke to Connor, 
for I suspect it was he said it. 

17386. Mx\ Griffin. — Were you here when Connor 
was examined ? — I was not, sir. It is just now' I am 
after coming in, sir. 


17387. Do you swear positively that you were never 
offered any inducement of any kind to vote for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — On my word I was not, sir. No one can- 
vassed me for Mr. O’Beirne. 

17388. When did you make up your mind to vote 
for Mr. O’Beirne ? — Five or six days previous to the 
election. 

17389. What caused you to make up your mind 
then ? — My mind was made up to vote for Mr. O’Beime 
if my landlord choosed. My landlord asked me four 
or five days before the election. 

17390. Who is your landlord? — Mr. Pierce Grace. 
I said I would give it to him. I have been from home 
when Mr. O’Beirne first came to canvass ; he went to 
my place, and Dr. Coyle and Mr. Hanley. 

17391. Were you canvassed at all by Mr. Munster’s 
side? — Oh, very often, sir. 

17392. Who canvassed you for Mr. Munster? — Oh, 
Mr. Laffan did different times come to the house — 
this gentleman [pointing to Mr. Patrick Laffan |, and 
his brother. 

17393. Did he offer you anything if you would 
vote for Mr. Munster? — Never, indeed, sir. 

17394. Did he say that you would get your share 
of what would be going wdth the rest, or that you 
would be recompensed, or anything of that sort ? — 
He never spoke a word about it, six - , nor any of the 
brothers. 

17395. Did Patsy Cunningham ever say anything 
like that to you? — Never, sir; Patsy Cunningham 
never came to me, sir. That is my evidence, sir. 


Patrick Maher of Friar-street was called, but did not appear ; John Murphy of Friar-street was called, but did 
not appear. 


Mr. Patrick 
Laffan. 


Mr. Patrick Lajjan recalled at the desire of 

[Mr. Munster hands in questions, and applies to 
have the general questions put at his request to Patrick 
Cunningham put also to this witness.] 

17396. Th e Shorthand-writer [11305]. — “Were you 
not engaged before Mr. Munster’s arrival in Cashel ” ? 
— Witness. — I had been doing some things for Mr. 
Munster before he came to Cashel. 

17397. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Had ■you any positive 
engagement from anyone ? — No, I never had a positive 
engagement. 

17398. I suppose you acted merely in assisting your 
brother who was conducting agent? — Yes. 

17399. Did you take a warm interest in the election, 
and do eveiything you could for him ? — Yes. 

17400. Did you not engage servants, and order all 
that was necessary for Mr. Munster, at Abbeyview, 
before his arrival ? — Yes. 

17401. The Shorthand-writer [11306]. — “ Did you 
ever tell Mr. Munster that you were connected with, 
heard of, or that there were any corrupt practices at 
his side” ? — Witness. — I never told Mr. Mmister, but 
I wrote a letter to him, I think, after the petition, 
from which he might infer such. 

17402 [11307]. “Did you ever tell Mr. Mun- 
ster that you were connected with any corrupt prac- 
tices on Ins side, or that you had heard of them ?” — 
Never. 


dr. Munster ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

17403 [11308]. “ Did you ever give him any infor- 
mation of what you were engaged in ” ? — I never did. 

17404. Mr. Waters, q.c. — When was the jennet 
bought of Mr. Looby ? — I cannot fix the date, but the 
receipt I showed you has the date. 

17405. Did it not draw the telegraph poles? — No, 
it did not. 

17406. Did you say that it was not got until after 
the election? — Yes ; I left him in charge of Looby 
until after the election. 

17407. Was it used by or for Mr. Munster during 
the interval between its purchase and your taking it 
away from Looby ? — No. 

17408. Do you know if it was used in drawing the 
telegraph poles ? — No, I cannot say. 

17409. Was there a requisition sent to Mr. Mun- 
ster to Sheffield, signed by about sixty electors?— 
There was a requisition sent to Mr. Munster. 

17410. Was it signed by sixty electors ? — I cannot 
tell you. 1 think there were some non-electors on it. 

17411. You saw that requisition?— Yes; I got most 
of the names put to it, or the majority of them. 

17412. If it was represented to Mi-. Munster that 
it was signed by sixty electors, would that be true? — 
I could not answer that question unless I saw the re- 
quisition. 

17413. Do you think there were sixty electors’ 
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names signed to it ? — It would be a guess if I answered 
that. 

17414. Do you recollect having a conversation with 
the Rev. Daniel Ryan about the requisition ? — I do. 

17415. Do you recollect saying anything like this 
to him : — “ Had you put your name to the requisition. 
I intended asking Mr. Munster for £40 or £50 for the 
Vincent de Paul Society ” 1 — I do. 

17416. Did the Rev. Daniel Ryan say to you — 
“You could not think that I would do anything that 
way even for charity ” ? — I believe he did. 

17417. Do you recollect saying then to him — “ Holy 
Mother Church has a very wide mouth ” 1 — I do, but 
I wish to offer an explanation. I and the Rev. Mr. 
Ryan were on very intimate terms for some years, 
and in consequence of that I spoke more familiarly 
to him than I would to any other clergyman. I went 
into his room, and in a half joking manner mentioned 
what I said ; and I never anticipated that he would 
act so ungentlemanly afterwards as to come forward 
and tell it. 

17418. 'The Rev. Mr. Ryan was sworn to tell the 
whole truth ; and if he were asked about the conver- 
sation you could not call it ungentlemanly to answer ? 
— Oh, if he were asked about it 

1741 9. So he was. Why did you go to Paris on the 
6th December ? — -I went because of Mr. Leahy’s letter. 

17420. Did you believe that that letter meant you 
should go out of the way? — I did. 

17421. That is the letter I already showed you? — 
Yes, the letter you showed me. 

17422. Do you know when you could have been 
subpcenaed to give evidence on the petition ? — When 
I could have been subpcenaed ? I don’t exactly under- 
stand the question. 

17423. The earliest date at which a subpoena could 
have been given to you ? — A subpoena could have been 
given to me, I dare say, on the 6th, before I left Dub- 
lin, and perhaps on the 7th, before I crossed for France. 

17424. Did you know when the petition was pre- 
sented, or anything about it? — I knew nothing about 
it but what I- saw in the papers. 

17425. Do you know anything about a man named 
John Wood, of Main-street? — Yes, I do. 

17426. Do you know of his having said that you 
gave him a retainer? — Yes ; I gave him a retainer. 

17427. How did you give him that retainer ? Did 
he say that you gave it in payment for his bill ? — I 
believe he did. I read in the petition report that he 
said that. It is a mistake. 

17428. How did you give it to him? — -I will tell 
you the circumstance. I went to his shop one evening. 
We had some conversation about general election mat- 
ters, and he told me he didn’t intend to vote at either 
side. I said to him that from his position as a public 
man he would have many opportunities of putting be- 
fore the public — -that lie might advocate — and I said 
I would give him a retainer. Then he asked me to 
come inside into his parlour. I went in. We sat 
down. After some further conversation I took out a 
cheque-book. I told him the usual sum which was 
given when persons were engaged was five guineas, and 
T filled a cheque and gave it to him. 

17429. And was it five guineas that you gave him ? 
— Five guineas. When I was coming out I told him 
to send me his bill for medicine, and I would have it 
paid, so there could be no misunderstanding about 
mentioning that it was a retainer. 

17430. Did you ever make any effort to find work 
for any of the retained agents ? — Every agent I retained I 
gave him instructions according as he lived in the coun- 
try or town, as to what he was to do, and told him to 
come to me afterwards to report progress. That is the 
entire. Some, of course, I had no more to do with. 
John Dwyer who came back I did give something to. 
That is the only one I recollect that came back. I 
gave them all instructions as to what they were to 
do, but they never returned afterwards. They thought 
they were caught. John Dwyer, the only one who did 
return, I gave instructions to. 

c 


17431. Did you ever say about the retainers, that Eighteenth 
if the poor fellows had a chance of getting anything it Dav - 
was a shame to prevent them ? — Not at all ; did I ever October 23. 
say it? 

17432. Yes?— Oh, not at all. Mr Patrick 

17433. When Coffey sued Mr. Munster for £20, u an ' 
did you arrange that Mr. Munster’s servant should 
not deliver the summons to him? — Well, I think I 
was in Paris that time. I don’t know what date 
it was. 

17434. Do you know anything at all of the service 
of the summons? — Nothing at all whatsoever. 

17435. You never heard anything about it? — No. 

17436. Could anybody in your judgment have 
succeeded in Cashel without bribery? — That is as 
opposed to O’Beirne. 

17437. Yes? — Oh, quite impossible. 

17438. To your knowledge was it debated by Mr. 

Munster to run somebody else besides himself in 
opposition to Mr. O’Beirne? — Yes ; I remember it 
having been mentioned how Mr. Munster went to 
some other individuals and inquired whether they 
might go forward in case of his retiring, and I under- 
stood Mr. Munster would have to pay their expenses. 

17439. Did Mr. Munster debate whether any other 
person on being put forward would have a fair chance 
of ousting Mr. O’Beime? — Well, as to his debating it 
I cannot say. 

17440. How much do you believe Mr. O’Beirne 
spent in 1865 to turn out Mr. Lanigan? — That is only 
a matter of opinion. 

17441. Of course? — About £3,000 or £4,000. 

17442. If Mr. Munster had spent £3,000 directly 
in buying votes, would he in your opinion have been 
returned ? — Oh, indeed he would — unquestionably. 

17443. Do you think Mr. Munster might have 
believed that you were an apprentice with your 
brother? — I think he possibly might have done so. 

The circumstances favoured his thinking so. 

17444. Do you know of any money whatever im- 
properly used on Mr. Munster’s side before the 11th 
November? — Oh, no. 

17445. You do not know of any money used im- 
properly on Mr. Munster’s side before the 11th No- 
vember? — No, I do not. I have known of no money 
improperly spent by Mr. Munster before the 11th 
November. 

17446. Did you ever hear that an authority was 
brought from England for Mr. Munster to sign, to 
enable anybody or somebody to draw £3,000 on Mr. 

Munster’s credit ? — Really I don’t think I did. 

17447. Or anything like that? — I don’t think I 
did. 

17448. At what time did Captain Byrne tell you 
he would “ make it all right ? Is it the date. 

17449. You said on the evening of the 16th? — I 
am not quite certain of the date. 

17450. As well as you recollect it was on the 17th 
you got the money? — Yes, but you see whatever day 
it was 

17451. Do you recollect at what hour of the evening 
Captain Byrne said he would “ make the matter all 
right with you ? ” — The evening before I got the £300. 

I should say it was not more than about nine o’clock. 

There were a number of persons at Corcoran’s at the 
time, and had it been later I think they would have 
gone home. I only give it as a matter of belief. 

17452. Was it you that urged the spending of money 
improperly on Captain Byrne, or Captain Byrne on 
you ? — L urged it on Captain Byrne. 

17453. Was it you that mentioned it first to Mr. 

Leahy also? — It was I mentioned it first. Yes : that 
is, when I say, “mentioned it first,’’ other persons may 
have mentioned it before me. 

17454. You have told us already that you said to 
Mr. Leahy, “ they are bribing at the other side, and 
we cannot get on,” and that he then said, “ why don’t 
you begin.” Was that the conversation? — Pre- 
cisely so. 

17455. At any time previous to the election did 

2 Z 2 
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EIGHTEENTH 

Day. 

October 23. 

Mr. Patrick 
Laffan. 


you perceive a sensible difference in Mr. Munster’s 
demeanour towards you? — Yes, I did. 

17456. When was it?- Well, now, I should think 
it was, perhaps, a fortnight before the election. It 
may not have been so long before it. It was a week 
before it, at all events. 

17457. What did you attribute it to ? — I am rather 
at a loss to know. 

17458. Did it continue so up to the end of the elec- 
tion ? — It did. Oh, yes, and - for some days after the 
election. 


17459. I think you told me that young Mr. Richard- 
son was at Abbey view when you came home with the 
money from Thurles ? — Yes. 

17460. Do you know that he was there when you 
went for it ? You went on Sunday ? — I saw him there 
on Saturday or Friday. It has been occurring to me 
since that he went to Dublin on Friday or Saturday 
in order to get something printed for Mr. Munster. 

17461. Do you know what he went to get printed ? 
— One of the pamphlets against O’Beime. 


Mr. Henry 
Munster. 


Mr. Henry Munster recalled by Mr. Griffin. 

17462. Can you fix that date, Mr. Munster?— No, I cannot. Mr. Scallan of Dublin can. He got the 
second part of the pamphlet printed. ° 


Mr. Patrick 
Laffan. 


Mr. Patrick La fan’s examination resumed by Mr. Waters, o.c. 


17463. Do you know anything of that letter of the 
Archbishop’s, directed to your brother, that the Arch- 
bishop read here yesterday ? Do you know that such 
a letter was obtained? — Yes, I have the original, I 
think. 

17464. Do you know was it addressed to your bro- 
ther 1— Yes. 

17465. Do you know did he make use of it in can- 
vassing ? — I can’t say. I should think not. 

17466. Did you make use of it ? — No. 


17467. Did you show it to any of the electors ? — 
No. 

17468. Do you know if it was ever shown to Mr. 
Munster ? — I don’t know. 

17469. That long letter that the Archbishop wrote 
about the candidates is what I refer to? — I never 
made any use of it, and I don’t think my brother did. 

Mr. Munster hands in letters that passed between 
Mr. Laffan and himself, &c. 


William 

Gorman. 


William Gormon recalled ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


17470. Do you remember having some conversation 
with John Butler? — I do, six - . 

17471. Did he ask you to vote for Mr. Munster ? — 
He asked me to vote for Mr. Munster. There was 
Connor, Butler, Cahill, and me, altogether. Someone 
asked Butler to give ten pounds earnest. 

17472. Who asked that ? — Some of the party asked 
ten pounds off of Butler, to give earnest — they thought 
to buy me like a cow or a sheep — that I would get the 
rest before the election. 

17473. Did you take it? — No; I wouldn’t accept 


it. Pat Cunningham came, when Mr. Munster was 
going to come, to sign a requisition to bring Mr. 
Munster. I told him I wouldn’t sign it for I was 
going to vote for Mr. O’Beirne. 

17474. Did you vote for Mr. O’Beime in ’65 ? I 

hadn’t a vote in ’65. 

17475. Did you get anything for voting for him this 
time ? — No, nor didn’t look for it. 

17476. They volunteered to give you that money? 
— They did, sir. They wanted to give me ten pounds, 
and to be paid before the election. 


Mr. William 
ityalL 


Mr. William Ryall sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


17477. Mr. Ryall, you are an elector of Cashel, I 
believe ? — Yes. 

17478. Were you also an elector previous to the 
last election ? — I was ; in ’56 I think I was. I voted 
in the election before this last election. 

17479. Did you vote in ’65 ? — No, I don’t think I 
did. I was postmaster and didn’t vote. 

17480. You did not vote in 1865. — I think not. Well, 
I think I voted for Mr. O’Beirne in ’65. I think I 
voted in ’65 for Mr. O’Beirne. 

17481. For whom did you vote in 1868. — For Mr. 
Munster. 

17482. Do you know of any money having been 
given in 1865 to influence any of the voters of Cashel ? 
— Not a word of it ; I never mixed in those things ; 
I never mix in the town about anything. I knew 
nothing at all about it. 

17483. Did you not hear anything of money given 
to voters?— I might hear it. It was the whole talk 
through the town and country that there was money 
given ; but I knew nothing about it. 

17484. May I ask why you changed your opinion 

from Mr. O’Beirne, for whom you voted in 1865 ? I 

didn t intend voting at all on any account, and then I 
voted for Mr. Munster the morning of the election. 

17485. Had you refused to vote for any one before ? 

1 had. I delayed all through and would not vote ; 
but there was a nephew of mine looking for a farm 
from Captain Byrne, and my brother and brother’s 
wife came to me and asked me to vote for Mr. Munster, 


and I said I would. I had no intention of voting for 
him up to the morning of the election. 

17486. A nephew of yours was to get a farm? — 
There was a farm convenient to where he lives, and 
Captain Byrne was 'the agent for it, and he went and 
was told by Captain Byrne that if I voted at the elec- 
tion he would get the farm. When my brother and 
brother’s wife came in and told me I told them I 
would vote. More than that I know nothing at all 
about it. 

17487. Had you any conversation with Captain 
Byrne about it ? — I had. He pays me the rentcharge 
for that farm. When he came to pay me he said 
“ There was a nephew of yours looking for the farm 
— with me for the farm, and when I found he was a 
nephew of yours, I said I would give him the farm.” 

17488. Was that conversation before the election? 
— Before the election. 

17489. Did he say anything about your vote? 

He said, “ I will support you now, and you will sup- 
port us.” 

17490. Then he connected the two things — the 
giving of the farm to your nephew, and the giving of 
your vote to Mr. Munster? — He did. 

17491. And you would not have voted for Mr. 
Munster but for that?— I would not have voted for 
anyone, for I didn’t like how the parties were going 
on on both sides. When my brother and brother’s wife 
came to me and asked me I said, “ I will serve a friend 
if I can do it.” I then voted. 
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17492. Mr. Ryall, you have given your evidence 
very candidly, and I am induced to ask you, from 
the candour of your answering, had you any idea that 
you were breaking the law when you gave your vote 
that way ? — No. I thought when I could serve a friend 
I could do so. 

17493. Do you not admit that you gave the vote 
merely to serve your nephew ? — I did. 

17494. Did it not occur to you that that was a 
corrupt vote? — Not a bit of it. “ Well,” said I, “you 
ought to give him the farm.” “ Well,” says he, “ that 
would be bribery. You are a gentleman,” says he, “ and 


I am another ; take my word for it he will get the 
farm.” “Very well,” says I. 

17495. Was not that giving your vote for Mr. 
Munster because your nephew was going to get the 
farm ? — I was going to serve a friend. I took no money 
and got no money, and didn’t ask it. 

17496. You have frankly told everything we had 
to ask you ? — Yes, sir. 

Mr. Munster . — I wish to ask him, did his nephew 
get the farm ? 

17497. Mr. Wateks, q.c. — That is perfectiy imma- 
terial ? — Witness . — He did not get the farm, sir. 


Notice respecting the Granting of Certificates. 


Mr. Waters, q.c. — An advertisement appears in this 
day’s Cashel Gazette to the effect that the Commissioners 
will sit on Tuesday next, to consider allapplicationsmade 
to themfor the granting of certificates to persons for any- 
thing they have done in connexion with the election of 
1868. We will sit at ten o’clock on Tuesday morning, to 
hear applications from all persons as to the granting of 
certificates. I have already explained more than once, 


that persons who have been involved in any improper 
practices can be protected only by the certificate. 
We will consider whether, under the Act of Par- 
liament, we are to give certificates to any person who 
asks us. I make this announcement, that on Tuesday 
we will consider those applications, in order that it 
may be made known as widely, as possible. 

[Adjourned.] 


NINETEENTH DAY. 

Monday, October 25, 1869. 


Doctor llobert Potter Russell sworn 


17498. Doctor Russell, I believe you are an elector 
of Cashel ? — Yes ; I have been for a length of time. 

17499. And you voted for Mr. Munster at the last 
election ? — Yes. I have been for over thirty years an 
elector. 

17500. You reside in the town of Cashel ? — I live 
in the town. 

17501. Are you able to give us any assistance with 
reference to the existence of corrupt practices at the 
last election. First, do you know yourself personally of 
any ? — I do not know myself personally of any corrupt 
practices. I have heard various rumours, and as you 
put the question to me, I may state that I heard 
from one individual, a peculiar case, a particular case. 

17502. What is the name of that individual if you 
please ? — William Cashen. 

17503. Where does he live? — He lives at Lady’s 
Well. He is not an elector. 

17 504. Is he the son of William Cashen of Attikett ? 
—He is. 

17505. Patrick Cashen, son of William? — Yes, son 
of William. 

17506. What is the name of the man with whom 
you had the conversation ? — William Cashen. 

17507. What was the conversation that you had 
with William Cashen? — I met him in the street. He 
is a cattle jobber. He asked me about the price of 
cattle that he was about and that he wanted to buy. 
I was driving out towards my farm. I said that if he 
would come with me I would show him the cattle, and 
sell them to him, which I did. While he was in 
conversation, driving out, I said to him, as the elec- 
tion business was the general conversation in the 
town — 

17508. Was that soon after the election? — It was 
after the election ; and I think it was after the petition 
too ; and I said to him, “Now Billy,” said I — I knew 
him since he was a child ; his father had been a tenant of 
mine who left my place and went to live on the Com- 
mons. I said to him, “ Now Billy tell me the truth 
like an honest fellow ; how much did your father get on 
the Commons since he left my place? ” So he said, “ I 
will tell you honestly the truth ; he got £80.” “ How 
do you make out that?” said I. “ Well,” said he, “he 
got £20 from Sir Timothy O’Brien, and he would have 
got more but he was some way shoved out of some 
more that was to have been given to him ; and he got 
£30 at the election of '65 from Mr. O’Beirne, and £30 
at this election.” “ Oh,” said I, “ that is not the case 
at any rate, for I heard your father swear at the 


; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

Commission that he didn’t get as much as a penny ” — 
as much as would shave him was his expression. 
“ Oh,” said he, “ he did.” “ I can hardly believe that,” 
said I. “ I know your father is an honest man ; are 
you certain of it ? ” “I am,” said he. “ How do you 
know,” said I. “ Because I gave it to him myself,” said 
he. “ You gave it to him,” said I. “ Yes,” said he. 
“ Where did you get it,” said I. “ Where would I get 
it,” said he, “but from Mr. O’Beirne.” “ Is that true,” 
said I, “ or are you humbugging ? ” “ It is perfectly 
true,” said he. That was the whole conversation 
about it. 

17509. Did he say, Dr. Russell, how he got the 
money ; by cheques or otherwise ? — No ; he didn’t say. 

• 17510. Did anything more occur? — Nothing more 
than what I relate now. 

17511. Have you seen any cheques of Mr. O’Beime 
in anyone’s hand ? — No, never. I never knew any case 
except that, if that be a 

17512. Oh, thank you; it is a case to put us on 
inquiry ? — I heard various rumours, of course, about the 
town, and my belief is that there was a vast deal of 
corruption in both this election and the last. 

17513. Do you know anything of the election of 
1885 — any specific facts? — No, I do not. I do not re- 
collect any specific fact ; but I verily believe that there 
was an enormous amount of bribery at that. 

17514. Are you connected with the infirmary here ? 
— I am. 

17515. Do you know as a matter of fact whether Mr. 
Munster gave a subscription to the infirmary? — I do. 

17516. Was it before the election? — Well, I think 
it was. 

17517. Before the election ? — I think it was. I am 
not certain about it ; but I tell you who can tell you 
exactly the time. Mr. Munster himself can tell, for 
he has the receipt — or the Dean, who is treasurer. 
Mr. Munster said, “ I should like to be able to send 
people to this infirmary ; what is the legal subscrip- 
tion ?” I said, “ A guinea a year, or twenty guineas 
to be a perpetual governor.” “ Well,” said he, “ I 
should like to be a perpetual governor.” He did not 
give me any money, but he gave a cheque to the Dean 
for the amount. I wouldn’t swear whether he gave a 
cheque in the Dean’s name, and passed it to me ; but 
it was to the Dean. 

17518. He gave twenty guineas ? — Yes ; that is the 
legal subscription ; he couldn’t be received for less. 

17519. Do you think that was before the election? 
— I think it was. I fancy it was. 


Eighteenth 

DAT. 

October 23. 

Mr. William 
Ryall. 


Nineteenth 

Dat. 

October 25. 

Dr. Robert 

Potter 

Russell 
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Nineteenth 

Day. 

October 25. 

Mr, John 
Davis White. 


Mr. John Davis White interposes. 

17520. Mr. White . — It was almost immediately on 17521. Dr .R. P. Russell. — Mr. White is secretary to 
his coming here. He was not here three days when he the infirmary. Do you know whether it was to me or to 
gave it. the Dean he gave it ? — Mr. J. D. White . — To the Dean. 


Dr. Robert 

Potter 

RusselL 


Dr. Robert P. Russell's examination resumed by Mr. Griffin. 


17522. There was some reference to a watch. Do 
you wish to say anything about it. We do not want 
to ask you anything about it ? — I may as well tell 
you. I was up with Mr. Munster one day seeing Ids 
place ; I think one of the ladies was ill ; at all events 
I was there seeing the place. I saw a great number 
of watches hanging up about his room. Said I, “ You 
have got a great number of watches.” “ Yes,” said 
he, “ it is a sort of fancy of mine. I have about three 
hundred watches of all prices, from twenty-five shil- 
lings up to any amount.” “ I would hardly get a 
watch for twenty-five shillings,” said I to him. “ Oh, 
yes,” said he, “ a very good one, too.” “ Well,” said 
I, “I would like very much to get a good one.” 
“ Well,” says he, “ there is no article in which the 
price differs so much in the manufacturer’s hands and 
the retailer’s, as a watch and a gun. You would get 
a good gun in Birmingham for one-fifth or one-sixth 
the price, and a watch in the same way. There is a 
man, by-the-by, in the kitchen,” said he, “ that came 
over from Sheffield that sells those watches.” So he 
called him up. I asked him about the watches, . and 
he said he could send me over one, “ just the same as 
this,” says he, pulling it out of his pocket. “ If you 
like you can have this one so I said I would take 
it, and I paid him the money for it. I didn’t pay 
twenty-five shillings, but twenty-four ; that was all I 
had in my pocket. I called to Browne’s and asked 
him how much it was worth. “ Well,” said he, “ I 
can buy those watches at £13 a dozen.” I have a 
son in college and I gave him a present of the watch 


when he was going up to town. I believe the watch 
turned out to be a very fast goer. 

17523. Did your son ascertain the value of the 
watch in Dublin 1 — I believe he wouldn’t get sixteen 
shillings for it. 

17524. Then you did not get a great bargain ? — I 
got a stick, I think. 

17525. Mr. Munster. — I wish to ask Doctor Bus- 
sell did he see me any time on the day of polling ? — 
1 Fitness — On the day of polling. I couldn’t say posi- 
tively ; I must have seen him, but I don’t recollect any 
circumstance that would call it to my mind. 

17526. I would ask Doctor Bussell if any time 
during the election he saw me in an excited state at 
all 1 — Witness — Yes, I did. 

17527. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I suppose you saw some 
others excited 1 — Yes ; I think they were all excited. 
I should have no objection to be asked all the ques- 
tions in the circle. 

Mr. Munster. — With regard to that watch — the 
matter about the watch printed in the report of the 
election petition, is utter nonsense. 

17528. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I do not want to make it 
intelligible ; it is perfectly immaterial. Mr. Munster 
wishes, Doctor Bussell, to have you asked did Mr. 
Munster ever say that there should be a petition ; that 
he had rather petition than be petitioned against 1 — 
He did frequently, and that he would rather that any- 
thing should occur than that he should be, in the 
slightest degree, tainted with bribery ; that it would 
not suit his book at all to be returned on that score. 


Mr. J antes Lyster O’Reirne was called, but did not appear ; Henry Raven was called, but did not appear. 


Mr. Munster hands in a copy of the Irish Times, say explicitly that I do not concur in those ideas. It 
and, pointing out an article or paragraph therein, is 'utter nonsense, and can have no reference to me.” 

says : — “ I have nothing to do with that. I wish to 


Patrick Condon, of Main-street, was called, but did not appear. 


Mr. Michael 
Coyle. 


Mr. Michael Coyle sworn : examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


17529. You voted for Mr. O’Beirne, I believe, at 
the last election? — I did. 

17530. I believe you took an active part in support 
of his canvass before the election 1— Yes, I went round 
with him on a public canvass. 

17531. Now, Doctor Coyle, I have to ask you do 
you know anything of any moneys, cheques, or any 
other considerations, given by Mr. O’Beirne, or by 
any agent on his behalf. Tell me if you know of any- 
thing at all having been given, or a promise of any- 
thing ? — In general terms, I might say I do not, sir ; 
but there is one instance I went to him. I was in the 
habit of going on Sunday mornings to chajiel with him, 
and on one occasion I saw him filling a cheque — for 
whom I do not know. There were others in the room 
at the time. I do not know whether that cheque re- 
ferred to the election or to anything else. 

17532. Is that the only instance ? — There was one 
instance of an evening, and I considered that it was a 
cheque. I could not say if I just saw it ; but I be- 
lieve there was a cheque filled one evening I was 
there. 

17533. For whom? — Owing to circumstances, I 
think it must have been for the late Michael Hanley, 
because his name was mentioned at the time. Mr. 
O’Beirne put the question to his valet why Mr. Han- 
ley didn’t come up, and I saw Hanley previous to 
that as I was passing up to his room. I cannot just 
say the exact words that the valet said, but I think 
that what Mr. O’Beirne said to him is “ Hanley ought 
to come up.” 


17534. Do you know was there at the time any 
discussion about an account of Mr. Hanley’s mother ? 
— Well, I never heard of the discussion, but I was 
aware that there was some debt— that I heard it 
spoken about. 

17535. Was there anything that then occurred to 
lead you to believe that the cheque was filled for 
Michael Hanley himself, or that it was for the account 
due to his mother ? — I don’t know, sir ; although I 
was there I didn’t take any notice. 

17536. Besides those two occasions, do you know 
anything of any cheque, or money, , or promise of 
money, or promise of a cheque, or any promise what- 
soever given on behalf of Mr. O’Beirne ? — No ; I do 
not, although I went publicly canvassing with Mr. 
O’Beirne. He had to send for me twice before I did 
do so. I went round the town with him, and also 
went to the Commons on one day. 

17537. On the Commons did any person talk to you 
about money ? — No, sir ; in fact there were a number 
of persons going from house to house, and I think I 
entered about two houses during the canvass. 

17538. Did you speak to voters? — At that time I 
did not. 

17539. At anytime, did any persons ask you about 
money ? You are not to restrict yourself to the mere 
words of the question. Did anyone ask you as tQ 
whether anything was going, or did you hear that “ it 
would be all right,” or any equivalent express on of 
that kind ? — On one occasion I was passing across 
Eagei’’s-lane from Friar-street to Johnstreet, and I 
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heard a person coining after me. I turned round, and 
it was a man of the name of, I think, Murphy. I can- 
not say what was the first conversation. I put the 
question to him, “Well, Murphy, you are engaged at 
Mr. Munster’s,” and he said, “ Yes,” hut that at the 
same time he intended to vote for Mr. O’Beime. 

17540. Is that Thomas Murphy? — John Murphy, 
of Friar-street, I believe. He said that although he 
was working, and paid well by Mr. Munster, he was 
inclined, and would vote for Mr. O’Beime ; “ but,” 
says he, “ I am a very poor man.” “With regard to 
money matters, John,” said I, “ I don’t know any- 
thing at all about the matter.” He passed into the 
door of Mr. Munster’s, and I left him there. 

17541. Was there anything further that occurred ? 
— Nothing further. It was only a few perches we 
had the conversation, as we were passing along. 

17542. Mr. Griffin. — Is John Murphy a voter? — 
He is, sir. 

17543. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you know how he 
voted afterwards ? — I heard he voted for Mr. Munster. 

17544. Was that the only occasion on which you 
heard any elector of Cashel speak about money V — I 
do not think I heard any other. On no other occasion 
I heard anything. 

17545. I must ask you did you receive any con- 
sideration of any kind yourself? — Never, sir. 

17546. Of any kind whatever? — Of any kind what- 

17547. And you have no expectation? — I have no 
expectation. 

17548. Did you support Mr. O’Beime in 1865? — 


I supported him on two occasions. I voted for Lani- 
gan I believe in 1859. I would not have voted for 
Lanigan on that occasion were it not that, I believe a 
relative of his own, the Reverend Father Cleary, a 
great friend of mine, asked me to vote for him, and I 
did. I was prejudiced, I must say, in favour of Mr. 
O’Beime from 1857, for 'I thought him a very superior 

17549. You know of no other instances of money 
or any consideration being given to voters, except 
those that you have mentioned, and you are not able 
to give us any further information ? — No further in- 
formation. 

17550. Do you say that without any hesitation? — 
Without any hesitation in the world. 

[Mr. Munster hands in questions.] 

17551. Did Mr. Munster purchase tilings in your 
establishment previous to the last election ? — He did, 
sir, both previous and after. 

17552. Mr. Munster desires to ask you, did you 
ever ask him if his election cost him £7,000 ? — No ; to 
my recollection I never did. Mr. Munster never 
asked me for my vote, but Mr. Michael Laffan and 
Mr. Leahy did come to my establishment ; I believe 
they were canvassing. I said, “ I will see Mr. Mun- 
ster myself.” “No,” said they, “you need not,” for 
they knew I would not support him. I went, out and 
said to Mr. Munster, “ I have already told you that I 
will not support you.” “ Oh,” said Mr. Munster, “ I 
don’t want to speak about your vote ; ” then we had 
some other conversation. 


Mr. John Wood sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


17553. You voted I believe at the last electionfor 
Mr. O’Beime ? — I did, sir. 

17554. Did you take any part in the election be- 
sides recording your vote? — No, I did not. 

17555. Did you not canvass anyone at all for him ? 
— No ; I did not canvass anyone at all for him. 

17556. Doyou know of any money, cheques, promises, 
or any sort of inducement or consideration having been 
given by Mr. O’Beime to any voter in Cashel ? — I do 
not know anything of that sort unless by rumour. I 
know nothing of my own knowledge. 

17557. With reference to whom did you hear 
rumours? — I heard it generally. I did not hear of 
any particular person being bribed. I have no know- 
ledge whatever of it. 

17558. You have no specific information with re- 
gard to any individual ? — I have not. 

17559. I think I asked you if you saw any cheques 
with Mr. O’Beime ? — I did not. 

17560. Do you know of any having been given? 
— I do not. 

17561. For whom did you vote in 1865? — Mr. 
O’Beime. 

17562. Were you canvassed by Mr. O’Beime soon 
after his arrival in the town ? — -I couldn’t exactly say. 
I suppose I was ; but I couldn’t say which. I don’t 
remember which ; but I suppose I was. 

17563. Did you promise him at once when he asked 
you in 1868? — I did not. He came to me on three 
occasions, and I said that I didn’t think I would vote 
at all. I wasn’t disposed to vote. 

17564. Why were you not disposed to vote? — I 
wasn’t disposed to vote for Mr. O’Beirne, because he 
disobliged me. I asked a request of him about ten 
months after his return for the son of a farmer, and he 
promised to do so, and he didn’t keep his promise, and 
he called on me three times, and I said I wouldn’t vote. 

17565. What made you afterwards change your 
mind and determine to vote for him? — Mr. Morgan 
O’Connell, Mr. Bianconi’s son-in-law, came with him 
and asked me a few days before the election, and then 
I promised him. 

17566. Was that the only influence that was brought 
to bear on you ? — That was all. 


17567. There was no promise of any kind made to 
you ? — No promise. I never received directly or indi- 
rectly in any way that could be named by man to the 
value of a half-penny, nor didn’t' require it. 

17568. There was a retainer offered to you, I be- 
lieve ? — There was. 

17569. By whom was it offered to you ? — By Mr. 
Patrick Laffan. 

17570. Did you accept it at first? — He came to my 
house just as we were about closing up the establish- 
ment, and he said when he came in — I was very inti- 
mate with him — he said, “ That bill that you furnished 
me with I lost.” It was a bill for medicines, fur- 
nished for Mr. Leahy. I said, “no matter, sure you 
can have another but, said I, “ since that bill was 
furnished, there was another due of Mr. Munster.” He 
asked me the amount, and he had a pen as if he was 
making up the two sums. Without reflecting, I asked 
him to come in and sit down in the parlour. I left 
him and went to see if there was a fire, and there was. 
He came in and sat with me for some time. On 
entering the room he handed me this retainer. I took 
the retainer and threw it into the drawer. In the morn- 
ing when I went to the drawer, I expressed some sur- 
prise at it. I showed it to Mr. Pierce Grace, the 
attorney, who directed me to return it. I directed it 
in a note to Mr. Laffan, and used every exertion to 
have it delivered to him that day, but he could not be 
found. My son, late that night, offered it to him, and 
he would not take it. Mr. Grace next day inclosed it 
in an envelope, directed to Mr. Michael Laffan, and I 
gave it to my son to deliver it to him. That was on 
Friday. On Sunday, between ten and eleven, Patrick 
Laffan was passing my house. He passed by without 
speaking to me. After passing about fifteen or twenty 
yards, he returned and said, “ You were angry about 
this.” I said, “ I am.” He said, “ well, I have it ; I 
will keep it, provided you don’t tell anyone of it.” 

17571. He said that to you? — He said that to me. 
Between eleven and twelve o’clock on Sunday, after 
the retainer was delivered to Mr. Michael Laffan, Mr. 
Pat Laffan was passing my door; when he passed 
fifteen or twenty yards he returned. “ I know you 
are annoyed about that,” said he. “ Of course I am,” 


Nineteenth 

Dat. 

October 25. 

Mr. Michael 
Coyle. 


Mr. John 
Wood. 
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Nineteenth said I, “I didn’t expect that treatment.” “Well,” 
Day - said he, “ I have it and I will keep it ; but . don’t tell 
October 25. anyone; but don’t vote against Mr. Munster.” That 
— is the whole case about the retainer. 

Mr. John 17572. You say that you did not know what it was 

wo at the time you got it? — I never read it, sir, neither 

did he. He said on that day— he said, “ I have it, and 
I will keep it ; I thought you read it.” “ Why,” says 
' I, “ neither of us could do that, for there was no light 
in the parlour.” 

17573. Mr. Molloy. — Did he ask you to become 
an agent? — No, sir; if he asked me to become an 
agent I would have turned him out that moment. 

17574. Were you summoned before the magistrates? 
— I was, four times. 

17575.’ What were you summoned for? — I could 
not tell you. This gentleman here might tell you, for 
he seems to have more information than me. 

17576. Were you ever given any instructions to 
act as agent ? — Never, sir ; nor I wouldn’t act as agent. 
I think I couldn’t degrade myself more. 

17577. Wasitbefore or afterthe election thatyou were 
summoned? — It was after the election. It was ad- 
journed three times, a month each time, I think. 

17578. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mr. Munster wishes to 
know why were you angry at getting the retainer, if 
you did not intend to vote? — I couldn’t say. That is 
the question that was put to me by Mr. Laffan. He 
said, “You are angry about this.” 

17579. Were you angry about it ? — I was, of course. 

17580. Why were you angry? — Because I think it 
was an imposition .put upon me — that it was a bribe. 

17581. Mr. Munster wishes to know will you swear 
that the first bill was not paid at the time ? — I cannot 
positively say. I don’t think it was. I think it was 
two days before the election the bill was paid. To the 
best of my opinion, Mi - . Munster’s bill was due. I 
don’t think I was paid any money by either pai-ty. 
It is a long time now, sii - , and I can’t exactly recollect 
those things. Of course, if I knew that it was paid, I 
wouldn’t have mentioned it. I don’t think it was. 

17582. Do you say, Mr. Wood, that you undei-stood 
that cheque was given to you in payment of the bill ? 
— I do, sir; and, to the best of my belief, the bill 
was not paid. 

17583. You did not see the amount of the cheque? 
— I did not read it at all. 

17584. Mi - . Griffin. — Where did Mr. Laffan write 
the cheque ? — I left him in the shop when I went in 
to see was there a fire in the room. 


17585. Was there light in the shop? — There was, 

17586. There was no light, you say, in the room 
where you got it from him? — No light, sir, whatever. 

17587. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Is that the cheque you 
got [witness is handed a cheque]? — I could not say, 
sir ; I suppose it is. 

1 7 588. Was the amount of the second bill £1 1 3s. 2d. ? 
— I could not say exactly, sir, what it was. 

17589. Mr. Munster. — When did he first see the 
amount of the cheque? — Witness. — The following morn- 
ing, when I took it to Mr. Grace. Never having seen 
such a document before, I was eager to know what it 

17590. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Had you at that time 
promised Mr. O’Connell to vote ? — I can’t say that ; I 
don’t think I had. I think it was two or three days 
before the election Mr. O’Connell and Mr. O’Beirne 
came to me. 

17591. Was the amount of the first bill £1 8s. ? — 
I could not say. 

17592. Mr. Griffin. — You say that you had heard 
nothing about retainers at that time %— I didn’t ; I 
didn’t understand what it was, and I took it to Mr. 
Grace to be informed on it. 

17593. Is he your professional adviser? — He is. 

[Mi - . Munster hands in a letter, requesting that the 
witness should be asked was it his handwriting], 

17594. Is this your handwriting, D r. Wood, [witness 
is handed the letter] ? — It is not, sir ; but I got it 
written. 

17595. It was written by your directions? — It was, 

17596. Was the whole of it written by your direc- 
tion ? — It was, sir. 

17597. Was your attention called to that portion 
on the back when you said that the whole of it was 
written by your directions ? — I don’t know anything 
about this ; I don’t think it was ever written by my 
directions. 

Mr. Munster. — I should like to ask Mr. Patrick 
Laffan, if he can explain the difference in writting in 
the body of this cheque. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — The Commissioners are of opinion 
that this retainer, and the giving of this cheque, and 
the difference in the handwriting, and all about it, are 
immaterial. We do not attach any importance to the 
matter. 

Mr. Munster. — It was made a great point of in the 
trial of the election petition. 


Patrick Condon sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


Patrick 
Condon. 

17598. How long have you been an elector of 
Cashel ? — The last time, and another, sir. 

77599. That is since 1865? — ’65 and the last. 

17600. How did you vote in 1865? — For Mr. 
O’Beirne, sir. 

17601. Was your house taken at the election of 
1865 ?— It was, sir. 

17602. Who took it? — Mr. Johnson, sir. 

17603. Were you canvassed by Mr. Lanigan in 
1865 ? — Not to my knowledge, sir. No, I wasn’t can- 
vassed, sir, I think. 

17604. What were you to get for your house in 
1865? — Twenty pounds, sir. 

17605. When did you get it? — Nine months after 
the election, sir. 

17606. Where did you get it? — It came from Lon- 
don to me. 

17607. Was it from Mr. O’Beirne it came from 
London to you? — Yes, or from his clerk. I don’t 
know which of them it came from. 

17608. Was there any use made of your house for 
the election ? — There was not, sir, but that £20 was 
for my bill. 

17609. How much were you to get for your house ? 
— Twenty pounds. 


17610. How much was the amount of your bill? — 
Twenty pounds. 

17611. Twenty more? — No, six- ; £20 I sent over 
for. The cheque on the bank came. I sent the bill 
over for £20. I put in my bill to Mr. Johnson in 
Dublin for £21 15s., and then I sent a letter to Lon- 
don, and a little docket in it for £20, and it came to 
the bank in Cashel, and I received it. 

17612. What was the £1 15s. for? — It amounted 
in my bill for drink. I will tell you how it occurred, 
sir. When I went down to Mr. J ohnson one day there 
was a number of people there, and my bill was £6 
15s., and I got £5 out of it, and the £1 15s. is due 
still. 

17613. Then you had a bill for £6 15s. for drink, 
and got £5 on account? — Yes, sir. 

17614. What use was made of your house? — There 
were several people in and out there. 

17615. Drinking ? — Drinking and talking that way. 
There were several people going in and out. 

17616. You keep a public house? — I do, sir. 

17617. By whom were you canvassed at the last 
election ? — By Mr. O’Beime, when he asked my vote. 

17618. What did you tell him ? — I told him I would, 
sir. If I had it now I would give it to him . 
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17619. Was.your house taken? — No, sir; there was 
nothing about taking houses at this time. 

17620. Did you expect your house to be taken in 
1868? — No, sir; for I knew very well I would vote 
for Mi - . O’Beirne. 

17621. Did you expect your house to be taken? — I 
didn’t, for I pledged myself to Mr. O’Beirne on his 
arrival in town the first evening. 

17622. Were you very active on his behalf? — No, 
sir. 

17623. Did you canvass any person for Mi - . 
O’Beirne? — No, sir. 

17624. Did you not canvass any person at all? — 
No, sir. I may talk. 

17625. Were you talking to any person about the 
election ? — I may talk to several parties. 

17626. Were you talking to Mrs. Rochford? — I 
was, sir. 

17627. What conversation had you with her? — She 
came to my house for a glass of whiskey in a bottle 
and asked me about the election. “ I don’t know,” 
says I, “ but I’ll vote for Mr. O’Beirne. I under- 
stand,” says I, “ that there’s cheques going about and 
that it is to prevent your husband or his equals from 
voting ” — that was the rumour to prevent the husbands 
from voting as they were retained as agents ; and she 
said that Mr. Laffan came with some paper, and she 
said she didn’t know whether he signed the paper or 
no, and I said I couldn’t do anything for her — that I 
had nothing to do but was supporting Mr. O’Beirne. 

17628. Did you tell her that the Captain would 
give no more than £20 ? — I didn’t mention the Cap- 
tain’s name, nor any person. 

17629. Did you tell her that no more than £20 
would be given ? — I may mention it, but I have no 
recollection of telling her 20 or 30 or 10 would be 
the amount. 

17630. Did you tell her how much she would get 
for her house ? — I didn’t, sir. I told her make what- 
ever bargain she liked. 

17631. Did you know that that plan of agreeing for 


her house was a means of securing her husband’s vote ? 

— No, but I thought it was the means of her avoiding 
having anything wrong to do. 

17632. By setting her house? — Yes. Mr. Johnson 
asked me how many rooms and beds were in mv ? !ltr ! ck 
house. 0o " Jo "' 

17633. Mr. Waters, q.c. — What did you tell her to 
go to Mr. O’Beime for, if she wished to set her house ? 

Why did you tell her to go to Mr. O’Beirne ? — Fearing 
anything wrong may occur, sir. 

17634. Now that ls nonsense? — Very well, sir. 

17635. Give me an honest answer ? — I will, sir. 

17636. Did you not think that if she set her house 
to Mr. O’Beime, it would secure her husband’s vote 
for Mr. O’Beirne ?— The husband may vote for anyone 
he liked. 

17637. That is not a direct answer. I ask you 
again did you think if she went to Mr. O’Beirne and 
set her house to him that that would secure her 
husband’s vote ? — I couldn’t say, sir. 

17638. Did you think it would? — I couldn’t say 
whether I thought it or no, sir. 

17639. You swear that? — I do, sir. 

17640. Why did you tell her to set her house to 
Mr. O’Beirne ? — On she saying she was a poor woman 
I said the best way she could get out of anything was 
to set her house. 

17641. Do you swear now on your solemn oath, 
that you did not think whether it would secure her 
husband’s vote for Mr. O’Beirne or not ? — I didn’t 
think it, sir, and I couldn’t say it, for I had nothing 
to do with her husband’s vote. 

17642. Did you know that the taking of houses was 
a way of securing votes in Cashel ? — I didn’t, sir. I 
knew nothing about the election ; but I always thought 
that a licensed man, if there was a regiment of soldiers 
passing by, he would get his part of them, and if an 
election was going on, why not a man licensed be able 
to set his house and entertain parties as well as another. 

17643. There is too much argument in your evidence 
to please me. That 'will do ? — Very well, sir. 


Nineteenth 

Day. 

October 25. 


Richard Grace sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


17644. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
— For Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

17645. Did you vote also in 1865 ? — I did, sir. 

17646. For whom did you vote then? — For Mr. 
O’Beirne, sir, and in 1859 I was promised to Mr. 
O’Beirne, and he didn’t stand ; the election before that. 

17647. Was your house taken in 1865? — No, sir, 
nor in 1868. I am voting since the year 1848 these 
twenty-one years, and I never set a house, nor got any 
money, nor anything else by the elections. 

17648. You never got anything you say ? — Nothing, 
only a trifle of drink when there would be a contest. 

17649. In 1865 had you drink taken in your house ? 
— There was, sir. 

17650. About how mxich ? — Oh it exceeded £20. I 
got an order from Mr. Johnson at the time ; for two 
months he was giving it before the election — half 
baiTels of porter. 

17651. Was that drink given to voters? — It was 
given to the mob party, sir. 

17652. Was any of it given to voters ? — There were 
half barrels taken, and they could divide it amongst 
them. I don’t know who took it. They took it out of 
the house on the order of Mr. Johnson. 

17653. Did you supply any drink in 1868? — No, 
sir ; I had no orders in 1868, but Keeffe that was with 
the mob got some drink from me on his own responsi- 
bility. 

17654. How much did it amount to? — £2 7s. 2 d. I 
think it was, and Shea got another trifle of it. 

17655. How much? — About fifteen or sixteen shil- 
lings. 

17656. Was that the entire amount ? — Mi - . Munster’s 
supporters got some drink from me at the election. 

17657. How much di-ink did you supply for Mr. 

C 


O’Beirne’s side during the election ; in round numbers ? 
- — I had no order. 

17658. Now, can you not answer how much drink 
did you supply in 1868 to Mr. O’Beirne’s side ? — I 
think about four or five pounds worth. 

17659. Not more than that ? — I don’t think I did ; 
I gave drink myself to the mob, a good deal of drink, 
because they were raising so many fights, and in order 
to try to keep down that — in fact, I kept no account — 
I gave some drink to try to put an end to it. 

17660. Then because they were riotous you gave 
drink ? — I did, to keep them away from the house. 

17661. That is a novel way of introducing peace in 
a mob ? — I used often try to keep them away. 

17662. To keep away from your house ? — To keep 
quiet. If I could I would endeavour more to keep 
down riots. 

17663. Wei - e you paid for any drink you gave? — I 
was not, sir. 

17664. Did you send in a bill ? — I did not, sir. I 
had no one to send, but to keep an account. At the 
election Keeffe used to get drink, and pay for it. 

17665. You were a great friend of Mr. O’Beirne’s? 
— Not of Mr. O’Beirne’s I wasn’t a great friend. 

17666. You were going to vote for him in 1859, 
and you voted for him in 1865 ? — It wasn’t in respect 
of him that I gave any vote. 

17667. Did you canvass for him at all? — I did 
not. 

17668. Did you speak to anyone about him? — I 
often had a chat with many a one about him. 

17 669. Did you ask any of them to vote for him ? — 
I don’t recollect asking anyone. 

17670. Did you not think he would be the right 
man to represent Cashel ? — I think he would. 

3 A 
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Nineteenth 17671. And would you not be glad that the people 
P * Y ~ would vote for him ? — I may speak to some. 

October 25. 176 72. It is not you may, but did you not? — I 

— wouldn’t bargain for anyone. 

'iraciT' 1 17673. Did you ask them to vote for him? — I 

might speak to people, and say he was the best mem- 
ber. 

17674. Did you see any cheques of Mr. O’Beirne’s 
given to any persons ? — I didn’t see a cheque ever 
given about any election. 

17675. That is not an answer? — I didn’t see any 
cheques of Mr. O’Beirne’s at all, sir. 

17 676. Did you see any cheques given to any per- 
sons in connexion with the election ? — No, sir. 

17677. Did you see any cheques in any persons 
hands with reference to the election? — No, sir, I didn’t, 
belonging to Mr. O’Beirne. 

17678. Did you, belonging to anyone else? — I saw 
retain ere. 

17679. Did you see any others besides retainers ? — 
I did not, sir. 

17680. Did you know of any money or cheques 
being given or promised, or any promise of any kind 
made to any person for voting at the last election? — I 
didn’t, sir ; I wasn’t by at anything that way. 

17681. A man might have told you what he got. 
Did you hear anyone say that he got anything ? — The 
only thing I heard rumoured was, that a fellow of the 
name of Tracy got a cheque from Mr. O’Beirne. 

17682. Did you hear of any others ? — I think I 
heard of Ryan and Hogan. 

17683. Any others?— I don’t recollect anyone else. 

17684. Do you recollect any other cheque now, 
except Tracy’s, and Ryan and Hogan’s ? You need not 
tell me of Cashen’s, for we know that? — I didn’t know 
about Cashen’s. 

17685. Do you know of any other ? — I don’t know, 
sir, for I didn’t meddle in the election. 

17686. Did you hear any talk about money amongst 
them ? — I hear, sir, that people were getting money. 

17687. Who did you hear was getting it? — Almost 
the whole of them reported they were getting money. 

17688. Did any of them ask you if you knew of 
money being going on Mr. O’Beirne’s side ? Or did 
they use any words such as “ Will it be all right?” or 


“ Will it be the old figure?” — The only person that 
spoke to me about it was a man of the name of James 
Cummins of the Commons. He was speaking to me 
about was there money going. I didn’t hear of any 
money going. 

17689. Is he a voter? — No, sir. 

17690. Did anybody else besides James Cummins 
inquire of you if there was money to be got? — No, I 
don’t recollect anything else. Many persons might be 
talking in a jocose manner that I don’t recollect. 

17691. Mr. Molloy. — Did you think James Cum- 
mins was joking? — He may be joking as well as any 
man. Many a joke we used to have about money 
being given. 

17692. Mr. Waters, q.c. — How soon after the elec- 
tion of 1865 did you get the £20? — About two years. 

17693. How long before the election of 1868 did 
you get it ? — About two years more, I believe. It 
was about half the time between the two. 

17694. Was it after Mr. O’Beirne came to town that 
you got it ? — Oh no, sir. For the ’68 election, is it ? 

17695. When were you paid the £20 for the elec- 
tion of 1865 ? — About two years — about a year after 
his return, I believe. 

17696. How did you get it ? — I think from London. 
I furnished Mr. Johnson with a bill. 

17697. Did you get it before Mr. Johnson’s death ? 
— I don’t know was he dead at the time. 

17698. Was it in 1868 you got it? — About twelve 
months after his return I got it. 

17699. Is that the only money that you got in 
reference to the election ? — That is the only money I 
got, sir. 

17700. Did you know Mr. O’Beime’s valet? — I 
saw him here the last time. 

17701. Did you not see him at Dunn’s hotel? — 
I saw him at Dunn’s hotel here at the last election. 

17702. Do you know of his paying money or cheques 
to any persons ? — I didn’t speak to him at Dunn’s 

17703. Did you ever know of his having money or 
cheques, or know of his having given money or cheques 
to anyone ? — No, I did not, indeed. 

17704. Or of his having promised them to anyone? 
— Never. 


Thomas 

Hayden. 


Thomas Ilayden sworn ; 

17705. You voted for Mr. O’Beime at the last elec- 
tion? — Yes, sir ; I did. 

17706. For whom did you vote in 1865 ? — For Mr. 
Lanigan, sir. 

17707. Who canvassed you at the last election? — 
Mr. O’Beirne did, sir. 

17708. Mr. O’Beime himself? — Yes, sir, he called 
to my place. 

17709. Was that long before the election took place? 
— Well, I believe it was something about a fortnight 
before it, sir. 

17710. Did anybody canvass you besides Mr. 
O’Beirne himself? — There was another gentleman with 
him at the time. 

17711. Did anybody canvass you in 1865, for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — He canvassed me himself, but I was pro- 
mised to Mr. Lanigan, and voted for Mr. Lanigan on 
two or three occasions. 

17712. Do you know of any consideration of any 
kind given to any voter at the last election? — I don’t, sir. 

17713. Did you hear of any cheques, or know of 
any cheques given to any voters ? — I know nothing 
about cheques or anything else. 

17714. Did you hear any persons saying that they 
had seen cheques given, or understood cheques had 
been given for votes ? — I didn’t, sir. 

17715. Did you get any consideration of any kind 
yourself for your vote? — No, sir; I was voting for 
nearly thirty years, and I declare on my solemn oath, 
that I never got the value of a glass of cold water for 
any vote I gave for the borough or county. I hope 
I will vote for the county one of those days. 


examined by Mr. Griffin. 

17716. You did not hear of anybody else getting 
any promise or any inducement of any kind ? — There 
was talks of a great deal of money given; not at 
O’Beirne’s side, certainly not ; I heard people say- that 
he had no money in fact. 

17717. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You do not know of 
any money, cheques, promises, or any sort of induce- 
ment given or offered to any man, or any money handed 
over for any other man ? — I declare I don’t, sir ; I 
didn’t much mix myself up. 

17718. A man might hear things without mixing 
himself up with them ? — I didn’t hear anything of the 
kind, sir. 

17719. Mr. Griffin.— Did you hear anything of 
that kind with reference to the election of 1865? — 
I heard that there was money given at the time, sir. 

17720. Did you hear who gave it, or who got it? — 
Several they said got it, but I did not mix myself up. 

17721. You have no informatian to give us about 
any particular case ? — No, not one. 

Mr. Munster . — I should like to ask Mr. Hayden this 
question. [Hands it in.] 

17722. Mr. Griffin. — Mr. Munster is anxious to 
have you asked whether you ever warned him about 
the jennet that he was riding, that it was a vicious or 
dangerous animal ? — I told Mr. Munster when I saw 
him that the jennet was dangerous or vicious. I 
didn’t like indeed that the jennet should kill the gen- 
tleman. It is plenty for a man to lose his money, and 
not to lose his life. 
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John Murphy of Friar-street, sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


17723. You votedat the last election for Mr. Mun- 
ster? — I did, your worship. 

17724. Had you ever a vote before? — No, sir. 

17725. Did you get anything for voting ? — No, sir. 

17726. Nothing at all? — Nothing, sir. 

17727. Do you know Dr. Coyle? — I do, sir, well. 

17728. Did you ever go to Dr. Coyle to talk to him 
about voting? — No, sir ; I did not. 

17729. Now recollect yourself. Dr. Coyle told us 
this morning that you did. Now think of yourself? 
— In any form, your worship, I don’t think that I went 
to any man. I was in Mr. Munster’s employment and 
wouldn’t go to speak to him. 

17730. Do you know Eager’s-lane ? — I do, your 
worship. 

17731. Do you recollect coming up to Dr. Coyle 
in Eager’s-lane, and saying that although you were 
earning money from Mr. Munster you would be 
inclined to vote for Mr. O’Beime, but that you were a 
poor man ? Do you not recollect that? — I 'can’t : if he 
was here to the fore. 

17732. Well, he was here? — There was people asked 
me besides Dr. Coyle to vote for Mr. O’Beirne. 

17733. Who were they? — Mr. Grace asked me 
wouldn’t I go with my landlord. I told him I was 
employed by Mr. Munster and would never go back. 

17734. Did any person offer you money for voting 
for Mr. O’Beirne ? — They didn’t sir, but they said I 
would be well done for. There was no one by. 

17735. Who told you that? — Pat Connors, sir. 
He said that if I voted for Mr. O’Beirne I would be 
well done for. He offered me no money. 

17736. You did not understand by that that you 
would get money ?— No, sir ; I didn’t understand any- 
thing about it. 

17737. Now what did you understand when Pat 
Connors said that if you voted for Mr. O’Beirne you 
would be well done for? — Well, sir, I understood 
I suppose I would get something by it. 

17738. But did he offer you any money? — No, sir. 
He didn’t ; he didn’t. 

17739. When did he say it to you? — Well, sir, I 
didn’t keep any account. It was just before the elec- 
tion. 

17740. Where did the conversation take place ? — 
On the Clonmel road, sir. 

17741. Was there anyone present ? — No, sir. 

17742. Did anybody else say anything like that to 
you? — No, sir. 


17743. Did anyone else say anything at all like 
that ? — No ; I can't recollect anyone else. 

17744. You are a labouring man you say? — Yes, 

17745. Were you employed by Mr. Munster at that 
time? — Yes, sir, I was. 

17746. How long were you employed by him then? 
— About seven weeks, your worship. 

17747. What wages were you paid? — Sixteen shil- 
lings a week, sir. 

17748. Mr. Patrick Connor desires that you should 
be asked if you said that you would vote for Mr. 
O’Beirne if Mr. Connor could get money for you ? 
Did you say that, on the day you were talking -with 
him on the Clonmel road ? — No, sir ; I didn’t, but I 
told him I was unpledged, and that I was pledged to 
no man, and that I didn’t know what I would do, at 
that time, your worship. 

17749. Then you were ready to receive proposals 
from either side about your vote ? — I told him so, sir ; 
but I was not. The man that I was employed with; it 
was my intention to vote for. 

17750. Did you not tell Mr. Patrick Connor that 
you were not pledged to any man? — Yes, sir. 

17751. Did you talk to him about money? — No, 
sir, I didn’t. 

17752. Did you not ask him how much the money 
would be ? — I didn’t, sir. 

17753. Did you ask him could he get any money 
for you? — No, sir. There was no talks about money, 
but that — but what I tell your worship, and I tell 
you the truth now. 

17754. Did you ask Mr. Patrick Connor if he knew 
whether Mr. O’Beirne was giving money ? — I didn’t, 
sir. 

17755. Did you ask him could he get any money 
for you? — No, sir. 

17756. Who introduced the subject? — It was he, 

17757. You said your wages was 15s. a week? — 
Yes, sir ; but I was promised that I would be equalized 
with the other men. 

17758. What were you employed at — in the estab- 
lishment was it? — Yes, sir. 

17759. What were the other men getting? — Four 
shillings a day, sir, up in Abbeyview. The man with 
me had 25s. a week. I stopped at that. 


NlNKTEI 

October 

Murphy 


Patrick Connor sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


17760. Mr. Connor, I believe you were Mr. 
O’Beirne’s expense agent? — Yes, your worship. 

17761. Did you furnish this account of your ex- 
penses ? — I sent it by post to the subsheriff. 

17762. The amount of it is £1,341 5s.?— Yes, I 
have a copy of it here. I have the original of it here. 

17763. Now, Mr. Connor, have the goodness to 
inform me how much of that £1,341 5s., you paid? — 
Only four pounds. 

17764. And do you know anything whatever of 
the items in this bill that you have sent in ? — Nothing 
whatever ; all I know about it is, that I got this in 
Mr. Grace’s office in Mr. O’Beime’s handwriting. He 
sent it from London ; I suppose it to be in his hand- 
writing, and I inserted in it the four pounds I paid 
myself. I know nothing about it whatever, any more 
than that [hands in document]. That is in Mr. 
O’Beirne’s handwriting, except the £4 that he didn’t 
insert. 

17765. Do you know anything whatever of any of 
the items in this account ? — Nothing whatever. 

17766.' Then all you did was simply to copy the 
account furnished by Mr. O’Beime ? — That was all. I 
sent it — -posted it to the subsheriff. I put the £4 in. 
The £4 was £4 1 got from Mr. Grace to pay two 
clerks, in some time after the election. 

C 


Patrick 
Connor. 

17767. Was the £4 all you got in reference to the 
election ? — That was all. 

17768. On any account? — On any account what- 
ever, and all accounts. 

17769. I believe you were not well aware that you 
were the expense agent ? — Well, as to that, your wor- 
ship, I might have been aware, but I cannot bring to 
my recollection that I was aware of it, until after the 
election. 

17770. You were not aware of it before the election ? 

— I don’t recollect that I was. 

17771. You heard Murphy examined just now? — 

I did. 

17772. Had you any conversation with Murphy ? — 

I had. 

17773. Where did you meet him? — We were out 
together on the Clonmel road one Sunday. He was 
out with me as far as J ohn Dwyer’s house. I recollect 
it well. He told — we were speaking about the elec- 
tion. He told me, “ Well,” said he, “ if you can get 
any money for me from Mr. O’Beime, I will vote for 
Mr. O’Beirne. I don’t like that Munster at all. I 
don’t like that Munster at all,” said he. “ Well, I can 
do nothing for you that way,” said I, “ as for Mr. 
O’Beime, I believe he is a poor man, and able to pay 
no man,” says I. 

3 A 2 
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October 25. 
Connor. 


17774. You know since that Mr. O’Beirne did pay 
some people ? — I don’t know more than what I have 
heard. 

17775. But you have heard it? — I have heard of 
these cheques and things. 

17776. You heard all about it? — The cheques — 
that is all the payments I have heard, and about J ames 
Hackett. I have been listening all along since the 
commencement of the inquiry. 

17777. That is the reason I say you have heard of 
it. At least within this month of October, you have 
heard of it ? — Oh, I heard it before also. I heard it 
rumoured before that. I heard it at the election peti- 
tion too, and I heard it rumoured. 

17778. Were you a voter in 1865 ? — I was. 

17779. For whom did you vote then? — For Mr. 
O’Beirne. 

17780. I believe it is not puttingittoostronglytosay, 
that you had a strong feeling in favour of Mr. O’Beirne ? 
— The fact of it is I had a strong feeling for himself, be- 
cause no man in this world I dare say, was a warmer 
supporter of his than I was. I was as anxious he 
would be elected as he was himself. 

17781. Did you not know in 1865 that Mr. 
O’Beirne was giving money ? — I didn’t know it, but I 
heai-d it. 

17782. Were you not as sure of it as of anything 
you ever saw done? — I heard so. 

17783. And you were satisfied it was time? — I be- 
lieve it to be true. I heard Mr. John Davis White 
lent money on notes and that Mr. Geary lent money 
on notes. 

17784. And you believed it to be true ? — I did, there 
was no doubt of it. 

17785. When Murphy spoke to you I have no doubt 
you said something like what the man says ? — On my 
solemn oath, I didn’t. 

17786. You said nothing like what he says? — “If 
you can get me anything,” said he, “ I will vote for 
Mr. O’Beirne. I don’t like that Munster at all. I 
will not vote for Munster unless I am paid ; ” and as 
for me, “ I know nothing about that,” said I, “ and 
that is a thing I will not interfere in.” 

17787. Is it not the likeliest thing that you saidto 
him, “ If you vote for Mr. O’Beirne you will be well 
done for?” — On my oath I did not. 

17788. Or anything like it? — Nothing like it what- 
ever. 

17789. Doyou mean to tell me that you did not make 
use of any sort of persuasion or inducement with Mur- 
phy ? — Positively not. 

17790. Did you hear Murphy positively swear that 
you said if he voted for Mr. O’Beirne he would be well 
done for ? — I heard him swear it and I heard him swear 
an untruth. 

17791. He did not seem to me to be telling an un- 
truth ; but might you not forget it ? — I do not. 

17792. Mr. John Murphy forgot one portion of the 
conversation, do you not think you might forget another 
part ? — I do not forget it. 

17793. You are quite sure you recollect everything 
that was said ? — Well, I do. 

17794. Now, Mi'. Connor, did you canvass in the 
Commons for Mr. O’Beirne ? — I was with him one day. 

17795. Can you not answer me? — Yes, I was with 
him one day canvassing. 

17796. Then you did canvass with him? — Yes. 

17797. Do you know of any money promised to 
persons on the Commons ? — None whatever. 

17798. Do you know of anything said to persons on 
the Commons to the effect that it would be all right, 
or they would have the same as last, or it would be the 
old figure, or anything at all that way ? — No. 

17799. You have sworn to tell the entire truth. Tell 
me anything you know with reference to Mr. 
O’Beirne’s proceedings in the election ? — I will. 

17800. Tell me, then, anything that you know with 
reference to it, and do not say afterwards that you 
forgot something. Tell me anything at all you know, 
because I might not be able to frame my questions ex- 


actly in the way to touch your conscience and bring it 
out? — I don’t know anything about Mr. O’Beirne hav- 
ing given any money, nor any of his agents either 
having given money. I don’t know it : they might 
have given it without my knowing it. 

17801. Have you any information to give the Com- 
missioners here ? — I have not but what I heard. 

17802. You were a warm partisan of Mr. O’Beirne? 
— I was actively engaged for him, and would for you, 
your worship, if I took part with you. 

17803. I want you to save me the trouble of put- 
ting questions ; try to search your memory, and tell 
us what you know. Have you any information to 
give the Commissioners here? — Nothiug but what I 
have heard here sworn as to them cheques ; that is all 
I know about it. 

17804. I see I am driven to put questious. When 
I told you to tell me all that you knew, you said you 
knew nothing ? — I might recollect. 

17805. Can you not listen to me, sir? — I will, sir. 

17806. You said you knew nothing of Mr. O’Beirne 
or any of his agents having given any money ? — No. 

17807. I ask you, on your oath, do you know of 
any cheques given to anyone? — None but the three 
cheques I have heard of — Cashen’s, Tracy’s, and 
Hogan’s. 

1780S. You never heard of any other cheques than 
those ? — No. 

17809. Did you ever know of any promise made by 
anyone to any elector if he would vote for Mr. 
O’Beirne? — No. 

17810. Did anyone tell you he was promised any 
money if he would vote for Mr. O’Beirne ? — I have no 
recollection of it. 

17811. Did anyone tell you that he was promised 
any cheque or any valuable consideration whatever 
— that includes all sorts of things ? — I have no recollec- 
tion whatever of it. 

17812. Did you hear of Cashen’s case ? — -I did. 

17813. Did you hear it was your own brother that 
got the cheque ? — -I did. 

17814. Do you mean to tell me that you did not 
know about that ? — Sure I have told you I heard of it. 

17815. And Tracy’s? — Yes; and Ryan and 
Hogan’s. 

17816. Was it William Cashen’s you heard of? — 
No ; but the Cashen that swore here — John Cashen. 

17817. Did you ever hear of William Cashen? — 
I didn’t know that he got any money until I heard 
him swear it here on Saturday last. 

17818. Do you know anything of Kennedy or 
Lamb ? — No. 

17819. Did you ever hear who got the cheque that 
was for them ? — I don’t know anything about that 
cheque. 

17820. That is not an answer to my question ? — 
No ; I did not. 

17821. Did you ever hear there was a cheque for 
them with anyone ? — No, never. 

17822. Or did it ever occur to you that there was a 
cheque for them with anyone until I put the ques- 
tion ? — It didn’t. 

17823. You swear that ? — I do. 

17824. I am afraid you have a bad memory ? — I 
don’t think I have, six'. 

17825. Did you read the proceedings at the peti- 
tion ? — I didn’t. 

17826. Did you not read them from day to day? — 
I was listening to them here ; the fact of it is, I 
needn’t have read them, your worships. 

17827. Was it not suggested at the petition that 
there was a cheque for Kennedy and Lamb? — It might, 
unknown to me. 

17828. Is your evidence that you never heai'd it 
suggested that there was a cheque for Kennedy and 
Lamb ? — I have no recollection that I did ; I swear 
that positively. 

17829. Did you ever hear for what was the cheque 
that was given to Ryan and Hogan ? — For Hogan him- 
self. 
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17830. Did yon ever hear it was for any others?— No. 

17831. Did you ever hear it suggested that it was 
for Ryan’s vote ?— I believe there was some suggestion 
at the petition that it was for Ryan’s vote. 

17832. Those ax-e notthe names mentioned ? — I don’t 
recollect any other names, your worship. 

17833. You do not recollect any other money, or 


cheque, or promise of money for anyone! — No; I Nineteenth 
might have heard many things, but I don’t recollect. PAY ~ 
Mr. Munster . — I wish to ask what were the names October 25. 
of the two clerks 1 — 

Mr. Waters, q.c.— It is unnecessary ; the names 
are in the return given in. 

17834. Witness . — Uniacke and Magrath. 


Mr. Edmund R. Conron sworn ; 

17835. Mr. Conron, did you serve a copy of this 
subpoena [document handed to witness] at No. 36, 
Sackvill e-street, in London? — Yes, I did. 

17836. At Mr. O’Beinxe’s x-esidence, No. 36, Sack- 
ville-street, in London ? — Yes. 

17837. Did you afterwards ascertain that Mr. 
O’Beirne received it, by getting a letter from him 
acknowledging the receipt of a copy of this subpoena ? 
— I received this letter from him. 

17838. You received that letter at the hotel where 
you were staying from Mr. O’Beirne ? — Yes. 

17839. Read that letter? — 

“ E. R. Conron, esq. 

“ Sir, — I acknowledge to have received three copies of 
the summons from the Cashel Commissioners yesterday 
evening. I have also to acknowledge your letter dated 
from Ford's hotel, Manchester-square, and in reply to say 
that I do not require any sum for expenses to Cashel. 

“ I am, yours obediently, 

“ J. LrsTEit O’Beirne. 

“ 2nd October, 1869. 

“ 36, Sackville-street.” 

17840. You received that letter in London from 
him ? — I did. [Witness hands in the letter.] 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

, , , , ,, Mr. Edmun 

17841. Is this the letter that was produced to Mr. K conron. 
Fitzgerald, the subsheriff, who proved it to be Mr. 

O’Beime’s handwriting? — I believe so. [Mr. Mac- 
Sheeliy. — Yes.] 

17842. Did you serve a copy of this subpoena [han- 
ded to witness] on Monday, the 18th of October, at 
36, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, London, for Henry 
Raven? — Yes. 

17843. Did you see Henry Raven there on the 
occasion of your first visit ? — I did ; at least I am sure 
that it was he. 

17844. It was a man whom you believe to be Henry 
Raven ? — Yes. 

17845. And you left the summons for him? — I did 
not see him the day I left the summons for him, but 
the day I left the summons for Mr. O’Beime I saw 
him. 

17846. You left a copy of this summons for him on 
the 18th October? — I did. 

17847. Did you serve a copy of this summons [docu- 
ment handed to witness] at 21, Cardington-street, on 
the woman servant of Mr. Edmond Leahy, on the 18th 
October ? — Yes. 


Mr. Edmond Leahy was called, but did not appear ; Henry Raven was called, but did not appear; 
Mr. James Lyster O’Beime was called, but did not appear. 


Captain Dudly Byrne recalled ; 

17848. Mr. MacSlieehy. — Do you consider yourself 
under the obligation of the oath formerly taken, to 
give evidence before this Commission ? — Yes. 

17849. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You were sworn on this 
inquiry before ? — I was, sir. 

17850. Do you recollect my asking these questions of 
you — “ I suppose Mr. Leahy knew this man of yours, 
Larkin, was here,” and your answering, “ Not to my 
knowledge ; he didn’t to my knowledge ;” and my then 
asking you, “ Did you never speak to Mr. Leahy about 
it,” to which your answer was, “ Never opened a lip to 
him on the subject— clear and distinct on that — nor to 
any other person in Cashel ; no, except Patrick Laffan, 
and that is the truth for you.” Th e two questions which 
followed I want you to try and recollect. Did I ask you, 
“ Have you any knowledge of where Mr. Patrick Laffan 
obtained money to give electors,” and did you answer, 
“No, sir ?” Do you recollect my asking you that ques- 
tion ? — I do not, sir, but I suppose it is all right, sir. 

17851. I asked you, “ Have you any knowledge of 
where Mr. Patrick Laffan obtained money to give elec- 
tors,” and your answer was, “No, sir.” I also asked you, 
“ Had you any conversation with Mr. Patrick Laffan 
about how money woxxld be procured to give to elec- 
tors,” and your answer was, “ No, sir, I had not ; I 
had no conversation with Mr. Patrick Laffan regarding 
election matters, except in a general way during the 
canvassing.” [The shorthand writer reads qxiestions 
and answers numbered 8887 and 8888.] [No answer.] 

17852. Did you give Mr. Patrick Laffan £300 1 — I 
did, sir. 

17853. When-? — A day, or perhaps two days or so 
before the election, six-. I cannot positively state ; it 
was the day or two days before the election. 

17854. Have you got the bill he passed to yoxx ? — Have 
I got the bill he passed to me, sir ? I haven’t it here. 

17855. Yes?— No, sir. 

17856. Where is it? — I have it at my house. 

17857. Why did you not bring it ? — I didn’t think 
it was necessary, sir. 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. Captain 

17858. Did you hear of the evidence that Mr. Dudly Byrne. 
Patrick Laffan gave here?— I heard nothing of it 
except what I saw on the newspapers. I think he 
stated in that evidence that he had received £300 from 

17859. Did you look at the note since? — That he 
passed to me, sir ? 

17860. Did you? — No, I didn’t, six- ; not since that, 
sir ; but I have it, sir. 

17861. Is it a promissory note to yoxx for £300 ? — 

Yes, sir. 

17862. What was the note given to you for ? — For 
the £300 I gave him. 

17863. What was the £300 given to him for? — 

Well, I suppose it was given for election pux-poses. 

17864. Did you know at the time you gave it that 
it was given for election purposes ? — As well as I re- 
collect, sir, Mr. Patrick Laffan came to me, perhaps 
two or three days before the election, and asked me 
could I procure him money, or that he wanted money. 

I can’t exactly now repeat the words, but the sub- 
stance was that he wanted money. I applied to Mr. 

Munster for money. Mr. Laffan did not know, nor 
did I tell him I was to apply to Mr. Munster. I ap- 
plied to Mr. Munster for a sum of money. I cannot tell 
the sum I named to Mr. Munster, but my belief is it 
was four or five hundred pounds. I said I was in 
some pecuniax-y difficulty, and would feel obliged by 
his letting me have four or five hundred pounds. Mr. 

Munster very generously stated to me, “ I can let you 
have a thousand.” He got a cheque-book ; gave me 
a cheque, and I suppose the whole matter didn’t occupy,, 
perhaps, any more than five or six minutes. Now, 
there’s the whole truth, sir, for you. 

17865. Did you tell me the whole truth the last day 
that you were examined ? — I think I did, sir. If I 
understood the qxxestions you put to me, I told you 
the whole troth ; perfectly satisfied of that, sir. 

17866. You say yoxx did? — If I understood your qxxes- 
tions. 
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17867. Did you understand this question — “ Have 
you any knowledge of where Mr. Patrick Lallan ob- 
tained money to give electors ”? — I understood that 
question. 

17868. Is that a plain question? — It is, sir. 

17869. Did you answer to that question “ No, sir ” ? 

I suppose I did, if you have it there, sir. 

17870. Did you know, at the time you gave that 
answer, that you had given Mr. Patrick LafFan £300 ? 

I had -no recollection of it at that time. 

17871. You had no recollection that you had got 
£1,000 from Mr. Munster? — I had. The money I got 
from Mr. Munster had no reference to election ex- 


17872. Did you give £300 of it to Mr. Laffan?— I 
did, sir. 

17873. Is your evidence this, that when you were 
questioned directly as to “ any money you got from 
Mr. Munster, or any person connected with him 
about the time of the election,” you forgot all about 
borrowing £1,000 from Mr. Munster, and lending 
£300 to Mr. Laffan ? — I must never have recollected it, 
or I would have told it to you. I concealed nothing 
whatever from you then, no more than I do now. 

1/874. Do you recollect having any conversation 
with Mr. Patrick Laffan, with reference to the necessity 
of bribing at the election ? — I do not, six-. 

17875. If Mr. Patrick Laffan swears that he told 
you that Mr. Munster would have no chance unless they 
got money to give the electors, would it be true or not ? 
—It may be true or it may not ; but I solemnly swear 
that I have no recollection of Patrick Laffan having 
made such an observation to me ; but, at the same 
time, I don’t contradict it. It may be tine or it may 
not. J 

17876. Do you recollect Mr. Patrick -Laffan and you 

having a convei-sation the evening before you gave him 
the £300 ? — I cannot i - ecollect the conversation, but he 
asked me to get the money the day or two, or perhaps 
three days before the election. 

17877. Did you say to Mr. Patrick Laffan that you 
would “ make it all right the next morning”? — I don’t 
recollect that I did, sir. 

17878. Did you tell Mr. Patrick Laffan to get a 
three shilling bill stamp ?— Patrick Laffan came to 

17879. Did you tell him, sir, to get a three sh illing 
bill stamp? — I. did, sir. I suppose I did; but you 
would not allow me to give an explanation of how the 
matter occurred. 

17880. I will allow you to give the fullest explana- 
tion you can ; and I assure you I consider it very 
necessary? — Well, perhaps you do, sir. 

17881. You must answer my question, sir. You 
knew that that money was to be applied to pay elec- 
tors ? — I suppose I did. 

17882. Give any explanation you think necessary ? 
—Patrick Laffan came to me ; I was in bed at Cor- 
coran’s hotel. He woke me up, and asked me could 
I give him the money. I desired him to get a 
stamp and pass his note for it, and I would give 
the- money. Ho went out of the bed-room, returned 
back in half an hour, gave me the note, and I gave 
him the money. There’s the whole truth. Mr. Munster 
knew as much about it as you did, sir. 

17883. When was it that you asked Mr. Munster 
for the money?— It was at night, sir, at Abbeyview. 

17884. What day was it with reference to giving 
the £300 to Mr. Patrick Laffan? — It was before I 
gave the money to Mr. Laffan, as a matter of course, 
that I got the cheque from Mr. Munster; some, 
perhaps, two or three days. 

1 1 885. You told Mr. Munster that you were in a 
P ec “ 1 ^ ar 7 difficulty and that you wanted a sum of 
£400 or £5 00?— I don’t recollect positively. I will 
not swear the sum, but decidedly it was a cheque. 
t J 78 , 86 ' T Did you say it} was either £400 or £500?— 
i think— I am almost positive it was ; but the whole 
occupy perhaps five or six or ten minutes. 
1788/. Upon asking for £400 or £500, you say 


that Mr. Munster volunteered to give £1,000?— He 
did in the most generous manner possible. He 
thought the application was made solely to relieve 
me from difficulty, and he most generously offered to 
give me £1,000. However, the pretext for making 
the application was solely to prevent the possibility of 
Mr. Munster knowing how the money was to be 
applied. There is the truth for you and nothing else. I 

heard Mr. Munster state, so often, and so repeatedly 

17888. Confine yourself, if you please, to answering 
my^question; and you need not repeat so often “there 
is tne truth for you.” There should be no necessity 
of saying that at all. A gentleman on his oath need not 
say anything but the truth ?— Not too old to learn, sir. 

17889. You are not without knowing that a person 
on his oath is to say the truth. It was in consequence 
of Mr. Patrick Laffan’s asking you for money that you 
asked Mr. Munster ? — It was, sir. 

178 9 2- You did not, you say, give Mr. Munster to 
understand in any way whatever, how this money was 
to be applied ? — I did not. 

17891. When you got the cheque what did you do 
with it ? — I got it cashed in Dublin. 

17892. By whom? — At the Royal Bank. 

17893. By whom? — At the Royal Bank, sir, lam 
telling you. 

17894. Did you go up yourself 1 — I did, sir ; I went 
up to Dublin. 

17895. Did you present the cheque yourself? No 

sir ; I did not. 

17S96. Who presented it?— Mr. Macken presented 
it for me. I indorsed the cheque. 

17897. Did you tell Mr. Macken anything about 
it? — No, not a word, sir. 

17898. What day did you go to Dublin to cash the 
cheque?— I couldn’t tell you, sir; but it must have 
been three or four days, perhaps three days, before the 
election. 

17899. Mr. Griffin.— Was it the day after you 
got the cheque?— It was, sir. I don’t recollect the 
date of the cheque. 

17900. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Mr. Munster wishes to 
have you asked, do you recollect arriving at Abbey- 
view on the 17th November, the day before the 
nomination, with Miss Byrne, by the train which 

brought you in time for dinner, about six o’clock ? I 

do not, sir; it may have been, sir; it is morally 
impossible that I could bear those things all in 
my memory. 

17901. Did you pay the £300 to Mr. Patrick 

Laffan out of the money you got for that cheque ? I 

did, sir, out of the money I got for Mr. Munster’s 
cheque. 

17902. How long did you stay in Dublin?— I 
think a night, sir, if I don’t mistake. 

18903. Do you recollect if you went up by the ni<dit 

mail after getting the cheque from Mr. Munster? 

No, sir, I didn’t ; I slept in Thurles, sir. 

17904. You slept in Thurles that night?— The 
night I got the cheque I am almost positive I slept in 
Thurles. 

17905. And went on to Dublin by the first train 
the next morning? — Yes, sir. 

17906. Did you return the same day from Dublin? 

— I declare I couldn’t tell you. I don’t recollect which. 

17907. What did you do with the balance, £700? 

— I have it, sir, to hand it over; to settle with Mr. 
Munster to the last penny. 

17908. Did you send £600 of it to Thurles to 
anyone?— Not a penny piece, sir; not a farthing; not 
one halfpenny ever left my possession. 

17909. Why did you not return the £700 to Mr. 
Munster? — Because if I did, sir, I should have told 
him how the £300 was applied. 

17910. Could you not have told him an untruth as 
you did before?— I don’t think I told an untruth in 
anything, sir. 

17911. Did you not tell an untruth to Mr. Munster 
when you said you wanted the money from him to re- 
lieve you from a pecuniary embarrassment?— I did, sir. 
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17912. Could you not tell him some other untruth 
about the £300 ? — I think it was quite sufficient to 
tell one without a second. 

17913. Did you get £600 at the Royal Bank in 
gold ? — I didn’t get one single sovereign in gold. 

17914. You got it in notes? — I got it in notes. I 
swear to you that I never heard of the £600 until I 
read it in the newspaper. I never heard one word of 
it until I read it in the public papers. 

17915. Are you quite positive that you did not ask 
Mr. Munster for £1.0001 — My belief is, sir, that I 
did not. 

17916. I ask you are you quite positive of it? — 
Well, I am positive that I did not ask him for £1,000. 
As I told you the whole interview with Mr. Munster 
did not occupy six or seven minutes. 

17917. Is that your indorsement on the cheque 
[Witness is handed a cheque] ? — It is, sir. 

17918. In retaining this £700 did you expect that 
you would have to pay off anything else ? — Anything 
else connected with the election, sir ? 

17919. Yes? — Certainly not, sir. I had not the 
slightest idea of that ; because no person was aware I 
had got the money from Mr. Munster until Mr. 
Munster told it, I presume, in this court. 

17920. Mr. Munster was the first person who did 
mention it. You were examined before Mr. Munster. 
I have that to state to you? — [No answer.] 

17921. Mr. Griffin. — W as it arranged between 
you and Mr. Laffan how much you were to get for 
him ? — No, sir ; he never specified any sum. 

17922. Even vaguely? — I don’t think he ever spoke 
on the sum to me. 

17923. Had you fixed in your mind what sum you 
would give him ? — I did not, sir. 

17924. If you had not intended to give more than 
£300, why did you not ask no more of Mr. Munster ? 
— I think I told Mr. Munster I didn’t want more 
than that, but he gave me a thousand in the most 
generous manner. 

17925. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D o you recollect Mr. 
Munster afterwards asking that money back from you ? 
— No, sir. 

17926. Are you sure he did not ask it back ? — I am 
sure he did not, sir. 

17927. Did he ask you in any indirect manner to 
pay it back ? — I do not think he did, sir. 

17928. Did he ask you any question about it since 
you got it % — I don’t think we had one single syllable 
of conversation about it. 

17929. Will you pledge your oath that you had not ? 
— I will pledge my oath he never asked me to return 
the £1,000, or to return any money at all. 

17930. Mr. Griffin.— W as Mr. Munster under 
any obligation to you? — Not the least, sir; no more 
than you, sir. 

17931. Have you done any acts of kindness for 
him ? — Well, I couldn’t do any kindness to entitle me 
to receive £1,000 from him. 

17932. I mean was he under no obligation to you 
at all'? — Not the least, sir. 

17933. Mr. Waters, q.c. — M r. Munster wishes to 
have you asked, did you tell several electors in his 
presence, “ I will make this bargain with you, whoever 
you think the best man on the day of polling, will you 
vote for him ” ? — It is quite impossible I could recollect 
every conversation,- sir. I may have said that and I 
may not. I cannot say which. 

17934. Mr. Munster wishes to know has he not 
consulted you in regard to some very delicate affair 
in which he felt himself much aggrieved? — On my 
word I don’t know what you refer to. 

17935. I do not know either? — Oh, yes, I do. 
That’s a matter, sir, I don’t want to — oh, I wouldn’t 
have anything at all to say to that, sir. That is a 
matter, sir, totally distinct from anything connected 
•with the Cashel election. I beg your pardon, sir. 

17936. Mr. Munster .- — I stated to you that I felt 
myself under considerable obligation to Captain Byrne. 

■ Mr. Griffin put it to him, and Captain Byrne did not 


recollect anything of the kind. I wanted to recall to 
his mind — I wished to mention no names if possible 
— this, that there was such a circumstance. I think 
he will remembei - . 

17937. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D o you recollect the 
circumstance to which he alludes ? — I think I do, sir, 
now. 

17938. An d his consulting and advising with you 
upon it ? — I think I do, sir. 

17939. Mr. Munster . — Will you ask him if he recol- 
lects settling it for me ? 

17940. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D o you recollect that? 
— I do, sir. 

17941. Mr. Griffin. — D id you do a service to 
Mr. Munster about it ? — I never looked on it at all as 
a service. I never thought that it was one. I was 
very happy to oblige Mr. Munster in any way in my 
power, but more than that I cannot say about it. 

17942. Mr. Waters, q.c. — D o you know Mr. Wil- 
liam Ryall of this town ? — I do, sir. 

17943. He says that you promised to give a farm 
to his nephew %— Yes, sir. 

17944. In consideration of his vote for Mr. Mun- 
ster, and that he would have, but for that, declined to 
vote : that he voted for Mr. Munster, in consideration 
of his nephew getting a farm on some property of 
which you were agent? — Yes, sir. 

17945. I mention the matter to you in order that 
you may say anything upon it that you may deem 
advisable ? — I don’t think I ever made the promise ; 
but there is another little matter connected with it 
which I think is completely outside this court of 
inquiry. 

17946. I do not want to go into it. I mentioned 
it to you so that you may explain the charge made 
against you ? — I could rebut the charge, but in speak- 
ing I may say something that would lay me open to 
an action. 

17947. Mr. Griffin. — W e are not entering into, 
the question at all ; but simply that there was a con- 
versation between you and Mr. Ryall’s nephew ? — I 
couldn’t at the present moment tell you one word that 
passed between us. He was his nephew, I think, and 
not his brother. 

17948. If that young man or his family told Mr. 
Ryall that they had applied to you for a farm, and 
that you said he would get it if his uncle voted for 
Mr. Munster, would it be untrue ; do you undertake 
to say that nothing of the kind occurred ? — I never 
stated anything of the kind to Ry all’s nephew. 

17949. Did you give him to understand anytliing 
of the kind ? — I don’t think I did, sir. 

17950. Will you undertake to swear that you did 
not give it to be understood by any of the nephew’s 
family ? — I can’t answer that question. If I answered 
it in the manner you expect me to do, sir, I certainly 
would lay myself open to an action, and that I won’t 
do. 

17951. Mr. Waters, q.c. — W e do not want you to 
explain it at all. I only told it to you for this reason, 
that we are bound to report to the House of Commons 
those persons who have been guilty of bribery. I 
mentioned the charge made against you for the pur- 
pose of hearing any explanation you have to offer. You 
have no explanation to give ? — I have not the slightest 
objection to tell. you and your brother Commissioners 
out of this room what the cause was. 

17952. Mr. Griffin. — T he cause of what? — Of my 
not giving the farm. 

17953. We do not want to know that. We want 
to know whether you promised it to him for his vote? 
— No, I did not, sir. May I leave to-night ? 

17954. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Y ou may? — Will I get 
my expenses ? 

17955. Certainly not the expense of coming on this 
occasion. I allowed you to go away on the under- 
standing that you should come back when written for ? 
— I left home last Monday morning. I went to the 
county Dublin, where I had business to transact. I 
didn’t get your summons until Saturday-night. I got 
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home oil Saturday, and it was then I saw your summons 
and your Secretary’s letter. 

17956. We know a good deal about your move- 
ments ? — You do, sir ! I hope nothing disreputable, 

17957. We had to send over to your house. You 
left your house, and your son in the condition of being 


unable to say what your address was. You went away 
from this having given an undertaking in court to 
return when wanted. You sent no intimation to us 
that you were going to Dublin, and you did not say 
where we would find you in Dublin. We had to serve 
you again, and I had to give an intimation here on Satur- 
day, that perhaps brought you here. [No answer.] 


Patrick Duggan of Price’s Lot, sworn ; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


17958. How long have you been an elector of Cashel ? 
— I suppose, I couldn’t tell how long, sir. 

17959. Did you vote in 1865 ? — I did. sir. 

17960. For whom did you vote at that election? — 
For Mr. O’Beime, sir. 

17961. Who canvassed you do you recollect? — I 
couldn’t tell that now, sir. 

17962. You forget it?— Ido, sir. 

17963. Did you get any inducement for having 
voted in 1865 ? — I did, sir. 

17964. How much money did you get? — Thirty 
pounds, sir. 

17965. Was it before or after the election you got 
it ? — I believe before it, sir. 

17966. Who gave you the £30? — One Mr. Johnson, 

17967. Did you sign a bill ? — I did, sir. 

17968. The £30 was given to you for your vote? — 
I suppose so, sir ; I can’t say. 

17969. Were you canvassed at the last election? — 
I was, sir. 

17970. Who canvassed you at the last election? — 
Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

17971. What did you tell him? — I told him that I 
would vote for him, if I voted for any man. 

17972. Were you promised anything for your vote 
at the last election? — No, sir ; nor wouldn’t take any- 
thing. 

17973. Why would you not take anything? — No, 
sir ; I’ll tell you, that I feared a petition. 

17974. You feared a petition? — Yes, sir. 

17975. What made you fear it ? — Because I wouldn’t 
swear on any man I would take money from. 

17976. You did not fear it in 1865, when you took 
money ? — I didn’t know the difference. 

17977. How did you learn the difference ? — Because 
it was — because I suffered for it, sii\ There was men 
brought to Dublin. 

17978. How did you suffer? — I didn’t suffer, for I 
didn’t go there. 

17979 Did you ever say that you were promised 
money for the last election ? — I didn’t, sir ; I said I 
wasn’t promised any money, and that I wouldn’t take 
it : I did so. I wasn’t promised any money, and 
wouldn’t go in the way of asking for it, nor. looking 
for it. 

17980. You would not take any money for your 
vote at the last election ? — No, sir. 

17981. Mr. Waters, q. c.— Come now, Paddy, on the 
virtue of your oath, how much did you expect? The 
same as in 1865, was it not? — I didn’t intend anything 
until the man would write after. 

17982. On your oath as an honest man, did you not 
expect £30, the same as before? — Eh ! 

17983. Did you not expect the same as before? — 
No, sir. 

17984. Why did you not expect the same sum? Was 
your vote not as good in 1868 as it was in 1865 ? — 
Yes; but when I found the man that I would like, I 
didn’t go about money at all, at all : no. 


17985. Tell me as an honest man — you know you 
must tell the truth, on your oath, did you get money ? 
— No, sir ; nor look for it. 

17986. But on your oath, did you not expect the 
money, the same as in 1865 1— No, sir ; I didn’t. 

17987. You took £30 in 1865 ? — I did, sir. I told 
} r ou before I didn’t know the danger. 

17988. But you suspected it strongly ? — I didn’t 
know the danger, or suspect it at the time. 

17989. But you suspected that what you got the 
money for was for your vote ? — I did, sir. 

17990. You got £30 in 1865. Did you not think 
your vote as good in 1868 as in 1865 ? — I suppose it 

17991. And worth as much money? — I suppose if 
I was going to take money it was, sir — if I was going 
to take it. 

17992. Come, now, once more. Did you not expect 
to get as much for your vote at the last election as 
you did in 1865 ? — No, sir ; anything that the man 
would be pleased to give me ; I didn’t care what it 
was. 

17993. You would have taken it, no matter what 
it was ? — Eh ! I would take less, sir. 

17994. And if there were no petition do you not 
think you would have got it ? — I think, not, sir. If 
there wasn’t a contest there wouldn’t be a halfpenny 
of it. 

17995. No, but a petition ? — Oh, by gor, if there 
wasn’t a petition sure you know I would take money, 
sir, of course. 

17996. Mi-. Griffin. — W as it at Mr. White’s you 
got the money ? — Yes, it was, sir. 

17997. Was there anybody with you when you got 
it ? — I can’t recollect, sir. 

17998. Were none of the neighbours with you ? — I 
couldn’t recollect, sir ; they may be in and out, sir. 

17999. Were there none of the neighbours that 
went in with you to sign bills too ? — No, sir. 

18000. Did you know of any of the neighbours 
going to Mr. White at that time? — I didn’t, sir. 

18001. They did not tell you that they had been 
with him ? — No, sir, they didn’t tell me any such thing. 

(Mr. John Davis White . — They all came together, 
sir.) 

18002. Do you see Mr. White there? — I do, sir. 

18003. That gentleman says you all came together 
when you were to sign the bills ? — Perhaps. I don’t 
think he could say such a thing. 

18004. He does say so? — Let him swear it if it is 
true. 

18005. He does swear it. Is it untrue if he swears 
it ? — I don’t know whether it is or not. 

18006. Will you swear that the other men were 
not with you when you went ? — I don’t know, sir ; I 
don’t; I am not going to swear any such thing. I don’t 
recollect who was with me. I don’t say but there 
was people there, sir, but I couldn’t identify who was 
there. 


Richard Kerwick sworn ; 
18007. You voted at the election of 1865 ? — Yes, 

18008. For whom? — For Mi-. O’Beirne, sir. 

18009. You passed a note? — Oh, no, sir. 

18010. Well, how was it done ? What did you get 


examined by Mr. Molloy. 

for your vote in 1865 ? — Nothing at all, sir, to give 
my vote, and in 1868 as well. 

18011. Did you not get any money at all on account 
of your vote in the election of 1865 anytime ? — Never, 
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18012. Did your son get anything? — He did not, 
sir, nor never went about it. My son never minded 
such business as that, sir. 

18013. For whom did you vote in 1859?— I sup- 
pose for Mi - '. Lanigan, sir. 

18014. And you voted for Mr. O’Beirne in 1865? 
— Yes, sii\ 

18015. Who canvassed you in 1865? — Mr. O’Beirne 
himself ; and at the last election himself canvassed 
me. 

18016. Did you" ever pass a note for money in 1865 ? 
— Never, sir. 

18017. Did you ever get any money before the 
election of 1865 ? — No, nor after it, sir ; nor didn’t 
look for it. 

18018. Do you know Mr. John Davis White? — I 
do well, sir. I think he is here. 

18019. Did you ever sign any bill before him ? — 
No, sir. 

18020. Did you hear that any money was going for 
votes in 1865 ?- — I didn’t, sir ; I never heard of it by 
e’er a voter. 

18021. But did you at all hear it ? — At the time of 
the petition there was some talk about it. 

l8022. At what election did you hear it spoken of? 
— No, sir ; I never went to town, I stopped always at 
home. 

18023. Did you not hear of any case in which 
money was given to a voter ? — No, sir. 

18024. And you say that you never heard of money 
going at the elections until the petition ? — No, I didn’t, 

18’025. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you swear that there 
was never anything given for your vote to anyone ? — 
Of course, sir. I never heard it, sir. 


18026. Did you ever see any of the cheques? — Nineteenth 
Never, sir, nor anything else ; but I heard about the DAY ~ 
retainers ; that is all I heard, sir. October 25 . 

18027. Did you get a retainer ? — No, sir, nor wasn’t 

offered one. ^chanl 

18028. Do yon mean to tell me that there was erwu ■ 
nothing given to you for your vote by anyone in 
1865 ?— Yes, sir. 

18029. Do you live on the Commons? — I do, sir. 

18030. Did you hear that other men on the Com- 
mons who voted for Mr. O’Beime in 1865 got money? 

— I didn’t, sir. 

18031. Do you understand my question ? Do you 
tell me that you never heard that any person got 
money for voting for Mr. O’Beime in 1865 ? — I heard 
something about it ; but I couldn’t say whether they 
got it or not. 1 

18032. Do you mean to say you never asked about 
it? — Never, sir ; nor didn’t look for any money. 

18033. What is your sou’s name? — Daniel, sir. 

18034. What age is he? — He is a man, sir. He is 
about thirty years. 

18035. Is he living with you ? — He is, sir. 

18036. Did Dan make any bargain at all %— No, sir. 

He never went to the town meetings for anything. 

18037. That is not an answer ; because they came 
out from the town to the Commons ; that is no answer ? 

— I will answer as well as I can, sir. 

18038. They came out from the Commons to him ? 

— They did, sir ; but not about money. 

18039. Did any person ever talk to you about your 
vote 1 — Not one for Mr. O’Beime. Mr. Pat Laffan, sir. 

18040. Did he ever offer you money ? — Not a farth- 
ing, sir. He canvassed me at my own house. 


Patrick Maher of Friar-street, sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


18041. For whom did you vote at the last election 
here ? — For Mr. Munster, sir. 

18042. Were you an elector in 1865 ? — I was, sir. 
18043. For whom did you vote then? — For Mr. 
Lanigan, sir. 

18044. Have you a son, Mr. Maher? — I have, sir. 
18045. What is his name ? — John, sir. I have five 


Maher. 

18046. Do you know anything of a claim put in for 
youi - soii John for £30 ? — No, sir. 

18047. Did you never hear of it until this minute ? 

: — I heard it spoken of in court. 

18048. And have you never heard of it before? — 

Never, sir. 


Edward II. Biggin recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 
18049. Give me claim No. 73 ? — I haven’t it, sir. 


Edw 

Bigg 


vd If. 


Patrick Maher's examination resumed by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


18050. Who put it in? — I asked my son when I 
came from the country about that bill, and he said he 
had no knowledge of it. 

18051. Who put it in ? — I don’t know, sir. 

18052. Had you ever any conversation with Mr. 
Laffan about it ? — No, sir - . 

18053. Had you no conversation about it at all ? — 
I never hear about it until I hear of it in court 
to-day, sir. 

18054. Had you any conversation -with anyone as to 
giving anything for votes at the election ? — No, sir. 

18055. Had' you ever any conversation with Mr. 
Patrick Laffan 1— -No, sir. 

18056. Never? — Never, sir, about any election or 
any money. 

18057. Who canvassed you ? — Mr. Munster and Mr. 
Laffan came, and I told them I wouldn’t promise so 
soon, that the time was long, sir. 

18058. Was your mind undecided then as to how 
you would vote ? — My mind was made up to vote for 
Mr. Munster. 

18059. Why did you not tell them so? — Well, I 
never voted for Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

18060. You are not answering my question. When 


Mi - . Laffan and Mr. Munster came to you, you said to 1 a lf 
them it was a long way off. I want to know was your 
mind made up at that time how you would vote ? — 
Exactly on the spot, sir ? No, it was not. 

18061. What induced you to make up your mind 
to vote for Mr. Munster? — Well, I’ll tell you, sir. I 
was going on business to the country and I see a 
parcel of women, and they had something dressed up 
in red and I going up Boherclougli. It had the 
appearance of a red man, or a doll, or something, and I 
stood looking at it and they presenting it to his car- 
riage. I said to myself “It is very unbecoming to 
have any gentleman treated that way.” I passed up 
a little farther, and Mr. Michael Laffan, the attorney, 
was coming down. “Mr. Laffan,” says I, “that is 
very ugly conduct I see at the lower end of Bolicr- 
clough ; and when you see Mr. Munster tell him I’ll 
vote for him.” 

18062. And because a girl was holding something 
dressed in red before Mr. Munster’s carnage you de- 
termined to vote for him ? — Well, that is the dislike 
I took for it. ' Mr. O’Beirne never canvassed me, or 
any one of his agents. 

18063. Is that what induced you to make up your 
3 B 
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Patrick 

Maher. 


mind, or as an elector here said, “ settled yotir con- 
science!” — Well, that is it, sir. 

18064. If you got that £36 that your son’s claim 
is in for, are you not sure that you would take it! — 
Well, I would not, sir. 

18065. You would not take it ! — No, sir ; for I con- 
sider it would he for my vote. 

1 8066. And you are sure that you would not take it! 
— I would not, sir. 

18067. Would you let your son take it! — My son 
says he didn’t put in any bill, sir. 

18068. Would you let your son take it 1 — If I consi- 
dered it was for my vote, sir. 


18069. Would you allow your son to take it! — I 
would not, sir. 

18Q70. Mr. Griffin. — Was your son engaged in 
the election ! — No, sir ; he was not. 

18071. Mr. Munster. — I would like to ask him 
whether he considered the holding up of the doll was 
an insult to some of the ladies of my family, as he told 
you that that is what induced him! — Witness . — I did, 
sir. I was never canvassed by Mr. O’Beirne during 
the election. He never called to me, but he called to 
my house, sir. I never got a penny. 


Maurice 

Looby. 


Maurice Looby sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


18072. You are a brother-in-law of James Hackett 
I believe! — Yes, sir. 

18073. Do you remember a conversation that you 
had with him a short time before the last election, on 
which occasion you signed a promissory note for him 1 
—I do, sir. 

18074. What was the amount of that promissory 
note 1 — I don’t know, sir ; he never told me, nor I 
never asked him. 

18075. For whom did you vote at the last election 1 
— For Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

18076. Did he say anything to you about your vote 
before the signing of that note 1 — No, sir, he did not. 

18077. At any time before it! — No, sir. 

18078. Did he ever speak to you about how you 
would vote! — Never, sir. 

18079. How did you happen to vote at one side and 
not at the other! — I promised my vote to Mr. O’Beirne. 

18080. When did you promise it to him! — In my 
own house. 

18081. Was it before or afterthe signing of the note 
that you promised it ! — Befoi-e I signed the note, sir. 

18082. You were not here when James Hackett 
gave his evidence! — No, sir ; I was not. 

18083. Had you no suspicion at all that that note 
had anything to do with your vote 1 — Never, sir. 

18084. How did you vote at the election of ’65 1 — 
I voted for Mr. Lanigan, sir. 

18085. Did you get anything for your vote at that 
time 1 — Never, sir. I never got a shilling for e’er a vote. 

18086. What did James Hackett say to you when 
he wanted you to sign the note 1 — He said nothing, 
sir, but he said “ sign this note.” 

18087. Do you remember to whom the note was 
payable! — No, sir. 

18088. Did he tell you what was to be done with the 
note 1 — He didn’t, sir. 

18089. You remember that William Hackett’s name 
was to the note too ! — It was, sir. 

18090. He told us that he suspected his signing of 
the note had something to do with his vote. Had you 
any suspicion of it'! — -I had ne’er a suspicion at all, 

18091. Did you never hear of people signing bills at 
elections !— Never, sir ; nor I never knew at the time, 
during the election. 

18092. You remember the election of ’65 1 — I do, sir. 


18093. Do you remember hearing that at that 
election persons got money for signing notes for Mr. 
O’Beirne 1 — I did not, sir. 

18094. Did you hear that any persons got money for 
notes they signed for Mr. White or Mr. Geary 1 — No, 
sir. I always stayed at home about my business. 

18095. Do you live on the Commons! — No, sir; I 
live on Mr. Bianconi’s estate. 

18096. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Y ou say your brother-in- 
law did not tell you what the note was for! — He did 
not, sir. 

18097. And you say that all he said to you about 
it was “ sign this !” — He never told me. 

18098. Do you think that any sensible man will 
believe, that you not knowing anything about the trans- 
action, a man comes to you and says “ Here, Maurice, 
sign this note for £75,” and you bind yourself to pay 
that note without knowing anything at all about it 1 — 
I didn’t understand, because, sir, I didn’t know any- 
thing about it. 

18099. You did not know that you were signing 
a note ; is that what you say ! — I did, sir ; but I didn’t 
know what it was for. 

18100. And he never told you anything at all! — 
Never, sir. 

18101. Therefore you did not think you were going 
under any liability ! — I did not, sir. 

18102. You did not! — No, sir. 

18103. Tell me the truth now ; surely you would 
not sign a bill without knowing something about it ! 
Would you sign a note for £100 for him to-morrow, 
without his telling you anything about it! — Well, I 
knew nothing about it, sir. 

18104. But you guessed something about it! — I 
didn’t guess, sir, nor expect anything for my vote. I 
never got anything for e’er a vote I ever had, sir. 

18105. Mr. Griffin. — How long before the election 
did you sign the note 1 — About a fortnight, sir ; I 
can’t be exact, sir. 

18106. Was it about ten days! — Yes, sir; I think 

18107. Mr. Waters, Q.c. — What did you think the 
note was for 1 — I didn’t think it was for anything. 

18108. Mr. Griffin. — Did he say, “ sign this and 
ask no questions”! — He said to sign that, sir. I 
didn’t speak two words in the parlour while he was 
in it. 


Kissane. 


John Kissane sworn : examined by Mr. Molloy. 


18109. How long have you been an elector of the 
borough of Cashel 1 — Only the one turn, sir. 

18110. Who canvassed you at the last election! — 
Mr. Scully, sir. 

18111. Mi-. Vincent Scully! — Yes, sir. 

18112. Did you promise to vote for him! — I did, 
until he resigned at the nomination. 

18113. Were you canvassed by any other candi- 
dates 1 — I was, so far as they came to my house. 

18114. On whose behalf did they come to canvass 
you 1 — On both their behalfs. 

18115. Who came to you on Mr. Munster’s behalf! 
— Mr. Jerome Scully came first. Dr. Cormack came 
after. 


18116. Mr. Jerome Scully came to you first to can- 
vass you for Mr. Munster!— Yes. 

18117. What did you tell Mr. Jerome Scully! — I 
told him that I promised his friend when he asked me 
first, and that I stuck to him until he gave up, and 
that I would use my own discretion with my vote then. 

18118. How much did you get for exercising your 
discretion 1 — Nothing. 

18119. Had you your mind made up at that time 
how you would vote 1 — I had, sir. 

18120. When did you make up your mind after Mr. 
Vincent Scully resigned 1 — The very moment he did ; 
and before he resigned I had my mind made up to vote 
for Mr. O’Beime if I voted at all. 
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18121. Tlien you did not intend to carry out yoiu- 
promise to Mr. Scully ? — I did ; but I was very careless 
whether Mr. Scully would go on or not. 

18122. When were you canvassed on Mr. O’Beirne’s 
behalf ? — The night after the nomination Tom Connors 
came to me. I was in bed, I got up and opened the 
shutters of the window, and he asked me didn’t I know 
him, I knew him then ; he asked me wouldn’t I go 
up to Mr. O’Beirne’s and I told him I would not. 

18123. Did he say anything more ? — No more. 

18124. Did he leave anything after him at your 
house that night when he was there ? — No. 

18125. No cheque or money? — I didn’t want his 
dirty money. 

18126. He might leave it there and you not want 
it. Did he leave a cheque, or money, or .notes there? 
—No. 

18127. Did any person in your house get anything 
after he was there i— No. If he offered money I would 
kick him out. 


Daniel O' Dwyer sworn ; 

18136. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
— For Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

18137. For whom did you vote in 1865 ? — For Mr. 
O’Beime. 

18138. For whom the election before that? — For 
Mr. Lanigan. 

18139. What did you get for your vote in 1865 ? — 
Nothing, sir. 

18140. Why did you leave Mr. Lanigan, and vote 
for Mr. O’Beime against him ? — I’ll tell you, sir ; for 
Mr. Lanigan didn’t thank the Commons’ people at all 
for supporting him, but the Cashel people. 

18141. How many cheques did Mr. O’Beime give 
you for voting for him? — No cheques at all, sir. 

18142. Did you get anything after the last election ? 
—No, sir. 

18143. Or before it? — No, sir. 

18144. You did not get a cheque ? — I got nothing. 

1S145. Or a promise of anything? — I didn’t get a 
penny-piece about their elections. 

18146. Did your family get anything? — No, sir. 

18147. Who was it that canvassed you? — Mr 
O’Beirne himself. 

18148. Did you promise him your vote at once 
when he asked you 1— Yes, sir. 


18128. Did you ask him what Mr. O’Beime wanted 
you for ? — I didn’t ; sure I knew what he wanted me 
for — to ask my vote of me. 

18129. Why did you not tell Tom Connors that you 
would vote for him ? — I wouldn’t please him. 

18130. Did you receive any inducement or any 
promise of anything for your vote? — No, nor I wouldn’t 
have it. 

18131. Would you take it if you got it? — No ; I 
would take a bribe for no one. 

18132. If Mr. O’Beime sent you .£30 after you had 
voted would you take it ? — I wouldn’t. 

18133. What would you do with a cheque if it was 
sent to you ?• — There was no cheque sent to me. 

18134. What would you do with it if it was sent 
to you ? — I would send it back to him. 

18135. That is quite right, and what a man ought 


examined by Mr. Griffin. Daniel 

18149. Are you sure that you got nothing about 0 D"7 er - 
the time of the election of 1865 ? — Not a halfpenny, 
sir; never. 

18150. You did not sign a bill ? — No, sir. 

18151 . Do you know Mr. White ? — I do, sir. 

18152. You did not pay him a visit about the elec- 
tion of 1865 ? — No, sir. 

18153. Nor Mr. Geary ? — No, sir. 

18154. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Were you ever offered 
anything for voting ? — Not a penny-piece, sir. 

18155. It is very strange how they missed you. 

How did you keep out of the way ? — I didn’t hear any 
of them getting any money. 

18156. Are you very hard of hearing? — But those 
that Mr. White paid, and Geary. 

18157. Mr. Griffin. — Who were those that you 
heard passed bills to Mr. White ? — I don’t know, sir. 

18158. Mr. Waters, Q.c. — You were not offered 
any money? — No, sir. 

18159. Nor cheques? — r No, sir. 

18160. Were you told you would be made all right? 

— No, sir ; I wasn’t offered one lia’porth. 

18161. At any time at all? — No, sir. 


Nineteenth 

Day. 

October 25. 

John 

Kissane. 


Joseph Ryan of Main-street sworn ; examined by Mr. SIolloy. 


18162. Did you vote in 1865 ? — No, sir. 

18163. Had you a vote, then ? — -N o, sir. 

18164. When first had you a vote % — '68, sir. 

18165. Who canvassed you for your vote? — Mr. 
O’Beime, sir. 

18166. Are you in business ? — I am, sir. 

18167. What business are you in? — Spirits and 
groceries, and drapery. 

18168. Mr. O’Beirne himself canvassed you ?— Yes, 
sir. 

18169. What did you tell him when he asked you 
for your vote ? — On the first day he called to me I told 
him I would hold myself unpromised. There was a 
circular sent about the town a day or two previous to 
that, and Mr. Munster called on all the electors to 
meet him at Corcoran’s hotel. I was anxious to see 
the gentleman. 

18170. You would not promise Mr. O’Beirne? — 
No, sir. 

18171. Did Mr. Munster canvass you? — He did, 

18172. Was that before or after Mr. O’Beime 
called on you ? — After, sir. 

18173. What answer did you give Mr. Munster ? — 
I told him I would vote for Mr. O’Beime. 

18174. What interval was there between Sir. 
Munster’s and Mr. O’Beirne’s calling on you?— I 
C 


Joseph Ryan 

couldn’t immediately say, sir ; but the day following 
Mr. Munster’s arrival at Cashel I went to Captain 
Graham and tendered him my vote in favour of Mr. 

O’Beime. 

18175. You had before that refused Mr. O’Beirne? 

— I didn’t refuse him ; I said I held myself unpro- 
mised. I was determined to vote for him. 

18176. Was it the day after Mr. Munster came to 
Cashel that you went to Captain Graham ? — On the 
day after I tendered my vote to Captain Graham. 

18177. Was not Mr. Munster in Cashel before Mr. 

O’Beime? — I think not, sir, as far- as I can judge. I 
think not, sir. 

18178. How did you come to-make up yom- mind ? 

— I considered Sir. O’Beime the best person. I didn’t 
like the other man’s appearance, or accent, or anything 

18179. Did you see any cheques in connexion with 
the election ? — Not a shilling, sir. 

18180. Not a shilling? — Not a shilling, cheque, gold, 
silver, or brass. 

18181. Did any person offer you money? — Yes, 
there did, sir. 

18182. Who did? — Pat Cunningham and Sir. 

Slichael Laffan. 

18183. Did any person else offer you money? — No, 
but Mr. Munster wanted me into his carriage, and I. 
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told him to go on and proceed on his canvass; I 
wanted no conversation with him ; but if I took it 
from Mr. Munster, I could make a little fortune by it. 

18184. Did you supply drink at the last election ? — 
I did, sir. 

18185. By whose orders did you supply it ? — Michael 
Keeffe’s. 

18186. Did you supply it on the orders of anybody 
else? — No, sir. 

18187. Were you paid for it? — I was, sir. 

18188. Did you supply any drink at the election of 
1865 ?— No, sir. 

18189. Mr. Griffin. — W hen you were offered 
money by Patrick Cunningham and Mr. Michael 
Laffan, what took place ? — Pat Cunningham came to 
me and said a very rich man was coming over, that 
lodged £5,000 in the bank for election purposes, and 
if I would agree to give my support, and for my son’s 
services. I said, “ I will consider the matter.” “What 
may be the figure?” says he; “I suppose about fifty 
pounds,” says I ; “ well, that is too high,” says he, “ say 
thirty ;” “ I will consider the matter,” says I. He called 
in a couple of days afterwards, and asked me did I make 
up my mind. I said not. I was after promising Mr. 
O’Beirne then. 

18190. Your son was employed by Mr. O’Beirne ? — 
He was, sir. 

18191. What did you get for that? — Not a half- 
penny, sir, gold, silver, or brass. 

18192. Did he send in a claim? — He did, sir, for 
£30, not at the same time expecting it. 

18193. To whom did he send the claim? — I think 
he said, as far as I can judge, that he gave it to Mr. 
Grace’s servant. 

18194. You say that Mr. Michael Laffan offered you 
money? — Yes, sir. 

18195. What was that? — There was a deputation of 
gentlemen coming over here from Tipperary, to meet 
our present parish priest, the Rev. Mr. Quirke, and in 
the evening they all were with Mr. O’Beirne, and he 
was anxious to have his supporters round about him, 
and he sent Keeffe for me. I was going up. I met Mr. 
Michael Laffan, and he asked me, “ are you going up 
to Mr. O’Beirne ?” “ I am,” says I. “ I think, Joe,” 
says he, “ you are taking a very wrong tack ; there is 
plenty of money going, and come down ;” so he prof- 
fered to give me a £5 retainer. “If I took a re- 
tainer,” says I, “ I couldn’t vote.” “ Oh, we will pass 
it by,” says he ; so I wouldn’t take the retainer. 

18196. He offered you a £5 retainer? — Yes; if he 
gave me £50 I wouldn’t have voted for him. I could 
have made a couple of hundreds by Mr. Munster. 

18197. How long were you considering the offer? — 
Not five minutes, sir. 

18198. Mr. Waters, q.c. — W hy did you mention 
£50 to Cunningham ? — Well, sir, in close conversation 


especially, a word may slip out. If he gave me £50, 
I wouldn’t support him. 

18199. Did you tell Mr. O’Beirne that you were 
offered it? — No, indeed, sir, I did not. 

18200. Did you tell any friend of his ? — No, indeed, 
sir, not one, for I was determined to suppox-t Mr. 
O’Beirne. 

18201. He asked you how much you would require, 
and you said £50 ? — Yes, six-. 

18202. And he said, “we cannot give that,” and 
then mentioned £30? — Yes, sir. 

18203. Did you tell your son anything about it? — 
Pex-haps I may ; it is likely that I did, six-. 

18204. Are you sux-e you told him of it? — I think 
I did. 

18205. There is a strange coincidence in the amount 
of the claim sent in by your son, and the sum that was 
offered to you by Cunningham? — Though the claim 
was sent in, six-, he never expected a penny of it. 

18206. If he got that money what would become of 
it?— It is probable either he or I would keep it. 

18207. And if the money was given, you would 
take it ? — It is probable I may. 

18208. What was your son doing during the elec- 
tion ? — He was going about with Mr. Munster’s party 
and giving in reports in the evening, and that way. 

18209. You went to Mx\ Graham to tender your 
vote to him for Mr. O’Beirne? — Yes, sir. I went 
directly from Corcoran’s hotel to Mr. Graham, and 
inquired if he was in. I wanted him to do a little 
favour for me the same day, which he done. 

18210. What was that? — I was applying for a 
licence, and. he took a vex-y good part in my behalf in 
this business, and he said, “ when you go to the Tippe- 
rary sessions, I will give you a lino to Mr. Massey ;” so I 
went to him, and asked him to wx-ite a bit of a note 
for me ; so he did. “ Well, Mr. Graham,” says I, 
“ when you next see Mr. O’Beix-ne, tell him he will 
have my support, for I don’t like the appearance of 
this gentleman.” 

18211. Was it the favour you received from 
Captain Graham that induced you to px-omise your 
vote for Mr. O’Beix-ne? — No, sir, but Captain Gx-aham’s 
family and my family are linked together the last fifty 
years. His father was my father’s agent, and I have a 
gx-eat respect for Captain Graham, and for the whole of 
the Grahams. 

18212. I suppose yoxx knew that your son was send- 
ing in a claim, and that you talked of it before he sent 
it in ? — It is vex-y probable we did, sir. He just came in 
one day, and, “Dadda,” says he, “ all these young men 
employed by Mr. Munster are sending in claims, and 
there is a notice up to that effect, and we are better 
send in a bill.” “ Very well,” says I. He is at present 
in Manchestex-. 

18213. Mr. Griffin. — -Tour son is? — Yes, sir. 


John Nolan of Canopy-stx-eet sworn ; examiixed by Mx\ Griffin. 


18214. You voted for Mr. O’Beix-ne at the last elec- 
tion ? — I did, sir. 

18215. Did you see any of those cheques that we 
have heax-d of going at the election ? — I did not, sir. 

18216. Did you hear from anybody that he got any 
of them, or that he had seen any of them ? — I heard 
that Ryan and Hogan got cheques, and aboixt Roclx- 
ford’s wife and Simon Tracey ; nothing but what I 
hear in ox-dinary conversation. 

18217. Do you know anything of any promises made, 
or any money or cheques given, or any inducement 
held out to anybody, on account of voting at the elec- 
tion ? — No, sir, not more than what I have heard here. 

18218. Who canvassed you ?— Mr. O’Beirne. Captain 
Gx-aham canvassed me before Mr. O’Beii-ne came to 
town. He asked me, “ Nolan, haven’t you a vote ?” — 
“ I have, sir,” said I ; “ may I expect it for Mr. 
O’Beii-ne ?' I told him I would vote for Mr. O’Beirne. 

18219. Did Captain Graham give you no induce- 
ment to vote for Mr. O’Beirne ? — -No, six-, not more than 


that. Then Mr. O’Beii-ne called to my own house and 
asked me for my suppox-t, and I told Ixim there was no 
one I would wish to be returned more than he would, 
but at present I was painting the telegraph office for 
Mr. Munster. “ Work away, my good fellow,” says he, 
“ and earn your money.” 

18220. You did not consider yourself entitled to 
promise to vote for one candidate while you were at 
work for another? — I would sooner be paid my bill. 

18221. Were you paid it? — I got £5 before the 
election, and had to process Mr. Munster for the rest 
to Tipperax-y. 

18222. When did you process 1 — After the election. 

18223. Did anybody canvass you on Mr. Munstex-’s 
side ?— Himself. I went to the caxriage to him. Him- 
self and Mr. Dudly Byrne wex-e in the carriage 
together. 

18224. Did anybody else canvass you on Mr. 
Munster’s side ? — Yes ; Mr. Laffan came to my house 
and never said a word about my vote. 
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18225. Was it Mr. Michael Laffan or Mr. Patrick 
Laffan that went to your house? — Pat Laffan and Pat 
Cunningham. 

18226. Did Patrick Cunningham offer you any- 
thing? — No, sir. 

18227. Did he say that Mr. Munster was a rich 
man, and it was better for you to vote for him? — Well, 
he didn’t, sir, but he said Mr. Munster was a rich, 
independent man, and Mr. O’Beime a poor man. 

18228. Did he say that there was £5,000 lodged in 
the bank by Mr. Munster ? — He did, sir. 

18229. Did he say that you would get any of that 
money if you voted for Mr. Munster ? — He did not, sir. 

18230. Did you vote in the election of 1865 ? — No, 
sir, I didn’t. 

18231. Had you any relatives employed at the 
election? — No, sir, not one. 

18232. Mr. Waters. — No offer of any kind was 
ever made to you for your vote? — There was, sir. 
There was a man of the name of Conway. I sent him 
with my bill to Mr. Laffan. He wanted me to go down 
to Mr. Laffan. I said, “ get the amount of my bill ; I 


don’t want to have anything to do with him.” He said Nineteenth 
there was plenty of money there, and, “if you get i'5 Pay ~ 
a day for twenty-one days for yourself and your men October 25. 
painting the telegraph office, would it pay you ?” — I — - 

don’t know he had any authority for saying it, but he 0 m 0 an " 
said it. 

18233. Would you have taken it ? — I would not, sir. 

18234. Would you not have taken any money at all ? 

— I would not, sir. 

18235. Why would you not have taken it ? — I don’t 
think it would be lawful. 

18236. You are sincere in telling me that you 
would not have taken any money at all ? — I am, sir, 

18237. And you got no money, or promise, or in- 
ducement of any kind for your vote? — No money, or 
promise, or anything at all. 

[The following question was put at the desire of Mr. 

Munster :] 

1S238. You had some dispute as to the amount of 
work, and that is the reason you had to sue for it? — 

Yes, sir. 


Michael Dwyer sworn ; examined'by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


18239. I believe you voted for Mr. O’Beirne at the 
last election ? — I did, sir. 

18240. You were an ardent supporter of his, I 
believe? — I was, sir. 

18241. I hope you will be able to tell us some- 
thing? — Nothing in the world more than that I voted 


own, and I told him then that at any time he had rents 
to collect, he might have the use of my rooms, but no 
arrangement, that is what I said. 

18262. Was that about the time of the election? — 
For his own piivate use he wanted it. 

18263. Was it about the election time? — It was, 


Michael 

Dwyer. 


independently, sir. 

18242. You kept your eyes and your ears open 
before the election? — I took no part in it, sir. 

18243. Did you not converse or speak to anyone? 

I didn’t indeed, sir. 

18244. Do you know of any persons having got 
money in consideration of their votes? — No, sir. 

18245. Or any offer of money ? — No. 

18246. Or any inducement of any kind? — No, only 
what I heard at the petition, sir. 

18247. Nothing more than that? — No, sir. 

18248. Have you anything more to say? — Nothing 
more, sir ; but Mr. Laffan made mention of my name 
in his examination ; I wish to have it corrected. He 
said 1 asked £50 for my house, but I didn’t; there 
isn’t a word of truth in it. 

18249. Do you know of anything else? — Not a 
word, sir, because I wouldn’t let my house. 

18250. Why would you not let your house? — The 
only reason I can give is, that I wouldn’t give it. 

18251. Why would you not give it ? — I don’t know, 

18252. What reason had you for not letting your 
house — a man does not make up his mind without a 
reason? — I could have given it if I wished. 

18253. And you could have got £50? — It seems, 
sir, I could ; I don’t know which ; I was never offered 
a halfpenny. 

18254. I want to know why you would not let the 
house ? — Well, I thought well not to do so. 

18255. Are you married? — I am, sir. 

18256. Perhaps it was Mrs. Dwyer that would not 
like to have it let? — She didn’t interfere at all, sir. 
I thought more than that of my house. 

18257. Did you think that letting the house that 
way would be bribery ? — I am not sure it would, sir, 
and of course I wouldn’t give it. 

18258. Was there any offer made to you on Mr. 
O’Beirne’s side?— None in the world, sir. 

18259. Were you asked to let it to them ? — No, sir, 
I was not. 

18260. There was nothing at all about it? — No, 
sir. 

18261. Were you asked by anyone at Mr. O’Beirne s 
side to let the house to him ? — Captain Graham came 
in and asked me ; and I think he wanted the rooms for 
his own use. I told him I wouldn’t give them. I knew 
that lie had rents to collect, and other matters of his 


18264. How long before the election was it? — 
About five or six weeks, sir. 

18265. Did he say how much he would give you 
for the rooms ? — He did not, because I told him dis- 
tinctly I. wouldn’t give my rooms to anyone. 

18266. You seem to give your evidence very truth- 
fully and very freely. I ask you now, did you under- 
stand Captain Graham to mean anything with refe- 
rence to your vote? — I intended to vote indepen- 
dently, sir. 

18267. Did you understand that he meant any- 
thing with reference to your vote? — He is my land- 
lord, sir. t 

18268. Did you understand Captain Grahams offer 
to have reference to your vote? — Well, I couldn’t say, 
•sir. It may. I couldn’t say that, sir. 

. 18269. I did not ask you to tell me what was in 

Captain Graham’s mind. I want to know what was 
in your own mind at the time. Did you understand 
that he meant anything about your vote ? — It might 
have been the case, sir, but I couldn’t say. 

18270. I suppose, then, you mean to tell me that 
you did think it ? — Yes, sir. 

18271. You told him, “if you want the use of my 
rooms for collecting rents, you shall have it for 
nothing ” ? — I did, sir, and that whatever way I would 
vote, it would be independent. 

18272. Did you tell him how you would vote? — I 
think after that, on the same day, I told him he might 
use my name to Mr. O’Beime, as a supporter of his. 

18273. Would you have refused to let your house 
to Captain Graham for the same reason that you said 
you would not accept an offer from Mr. Laffan, that 
you would have considered it a disguised method of 
bribery? — No, sir. 

18274. And you would have accepted it? — I wouldn t 
do that at all, sir. 

18275. Would you have accepted money for your 
vote ? — No, sir, I would not. 

18276. Or for the use of your house? — No, sir. 

18277. Was there any other offer of that kind made 
to you ? — No, sir ; none in the world. 

18278. And you have ilo further information to give 
us?— No, sir. , 

Captain Graham. — I wish to ask the -witness, did 1 
understand, when I was looking at his house, that it 
was Mackay’s house. 
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18279. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Did Captain Graham 
think your house was Mackay’s house ? — I think so, 

18280. Was it hot in your house that the conversa- 
tion was with Mr. Mackay ? — I think Captain Graham 
said to me that he didn’t know Mr. Mackay, and I told 
him I would bring him to him if he wished. 

18281. Mr. Mackay said he was taken to your house, 
and had a conversation with Captain Graham in your 
house. Is that so? — Quite so. 

18282. Was the conversation with you about tak- 
ing your rooms before Mr. Mackey was brought in ? — 
Yes; I had my vote pledged before there was a word 
said about Mr. Mackay’s house. 

18283. Did Captain Graham think that Michael 


Dwyer’s house was Patrick Mackay’s house ? — I don’t 
know ; perhaps he may, sir. 

18284. Did he know you before? — Well he did, sir. 

18285. You said you were his tenant, I think? — 
Yes, sir. 

18286. Are you his tenant for that particular house ? 
— No, sir ; but for a garden I hold from him. 

18287. But Captain Graham knew you well before 
—He did, sir. 

18288. Are you able to say, from anything that 
occurred on that occasion, that Captain was under the 
impression that your house was Mackay’s 1 — Captain 
Graham would be better able to tell you. 

18289. Captain Graham wishes to have you asked 
the question ? — T couldn’t say, sir. 


The Rev. John Ryan tenders himself; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


18290. Witness — The Archbishop in giving his evi- 
dence the other day, I think, left the court and the 
public to understand that it was previous to the ap- 
pearance of my letter, on the 29 th October, he was 
placed under the disagreeable necessity of suspending 
me. That was a mistake : the date of the necessity, 
the document suspending me, is November the 2nd, 
’68. It sets forth, amongst other things for the publi- 
cation of that letter 

18291. I will not allow you to go into it. You may 
correct the date. This is a matter of ecclesiastical 
authority, with which we have nothing to do. I pre- 
vented the Archbishop from going into this before. 
The date you can correct. What is the date ? — The 
29th October, ’68, the date of the letter. The date of 
the suspension is the 2nd November, the same year. 
There is also another matter. He stated that though 
I didn’t mention his name, that yet I so described him 
that no person could mistake that it was himself I 
meant. This is also inaccurate. I gave no descrip- 
tion of him or of anyone else. I told him on the 2nd 
November, in the presence of fifteen or twenty piiests, 
that I did not mean him, but others whose names I 
heard of, but refused to give him. In fact, at the time 
of writing this letter which gave him so much annoy- 


Cornelius Hanley sworn : 

18298. You have no vote Mr. Hanley 1— No ; I had 
a vote at the previous election. 

18299. For whom did you vote at that election? — 
For Mr. O’Beirne, and for Mr. Hemphill the election 
before it. 

18300. You were an ardent supporter of Mr. 
O’Beirne’s T. presume ? — Very. 

18301. Were you acting as agent for him ? — No. 

1S302. You gave mere voluntary service ? — Yes. 

18303. What voluntary service did you give him ? — 
In any way I thought I could influence a person to 
vote for him, I asked and did it. 

18304. In any way you thought you could influence 
them you did? — Not in that sense ; politically speaking. 

18305. Did you canvass them?— I don’t say I did 
canvass. I went away on the election carts, and if I 
chanced to meet a voter, I asked them to vote for Mr. 
O’Beirne. 

18306. Did you hold out any inducement to any of 
them? — None. 

18307. Did you see any cheques of Mr. O’Berine’s? 
— Never. 

18308. Did you know of any money having been 
offered to voters ? — No. 

18309. Did any person ask you for money? — No; 
never. 

18310. Did anyone speak to you about money? — 
Never. ' 

18311. You confined yourself simply to asking them 
to vote for Mr. O’Beirne?— I know the whole of the 
voters, and I asked them. I thought they had no right 
to vote against Mr. O’Beirne. 


ance, I did not know of his having received any money 
from Mr. Munster, and perhaps if I heard 

18292. Do you say as a matter of fact — you have a 
right to have this recorded — do you say that at the 
time you wrote this letter of which the Archbishop 
spoke, that you actually did not know that he had 
received any money from Mr. Munster ? — From Mr. 
Munster ? nothing in the world ; and if I knew it is 
more than probable that delicacy of feeling 

18293. We will not mind taking down probability. 

Mr. Munster . — I wish to ask whether the Rev. John 
Ryan knew of my offering the money. 

18294. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Did you know that 
money was offered ? — I never heard a word of it with 
reference to Dr. Leahy. 

18295. You did not know anything of that transac- 
tion with the Rev. Dr. Leahy? — Never. I never hearda 
word of it, and as I said before, I think it right I should 
state that if I heard of it, I would not have referred to it. 

1S296. You would not have referred to it? — I would 
,not have referred to it. 

18297. Unquestionably? — Unquestionably. I would 
not have used the word “bishops” at all in the 
letter. 


examined by Mr. Moi.loy. 

1S312. You went out to the Commons? — Yes; I 
went twice there. 

18313. Did you ever go there at night ? — Never. 

18314. Or in the evening ? — We have a farm there ; 
I may have gone there in the evening. 

18315. You went twice there ? — Y es. 

18316. Whom did you canvass? — Every one in the 
Commons. 

18317. Did any of them speak about money?— 
None of them ; at least in my hearing. 

18318. Did you go the second time to canvass the 
same people? — Yes, I think so. We had heard that 
Mr. Munster went out there, and we went out for fear 
he might make any influence on the Commons people 
in any way. 

18319. How did it happen that you had the farm 
in 1865, and not at the last election ?— I had a farm 
of land, and it went to my brother after that. 

18320. Did you receive any inducement from Mr. 
O’Beime in 1865 ? — Never, nor any of my family ; nor 
wouldn’t take it. 

18321. Were you ever offered any inducement?— 
Never. I want to make a remark, on Judge Morris : 
he said LI 6 was an inducement to my brother ; I could 
tell Mr. Morris LI, 000 wouldn’t be an inducement 
to him. 

18322. Had it anything to do with the Cashel elec- 
tion ? — It had on the petition. Judge Fitzgerald — 

18323. What is it you say about your brother 
getting LI 6? — Some car-hire that was due to my 
mother. I believe it was paid before he knew about it. 
I believe Mr. Grace paid it before my brother! knew it. 
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18324. Mr. Waters q.c.— Y our brother is dead 
since the last election? — Yes. 

18325. Mr. Molloy. — Do you know of any money 
or cheques being given to any person ? — I never heard 
to my knowledge. 

18326. Mr. Waters, q.c.— And you have no 
further information to give the Commissioners with 
reference to anything connected with the election 1 — • 
Not a ha’porth. 


18327. Mr. Griffin. — You were a voter in .1865 ? Nineteenth 
— I was. Pay ~ 

18328. Do you know anything about the election October 2D. 
of 1865? We have it in evidence that at Mr. — - 

O’Beime’s side the election cost over £2,500 ? — I have 
heard that voters on the Commons got money. ' 

18329. Did any of the electors of the Commons 
ever tell you anything to that effect ? — N ever. 

18330. You can give us no assistance? — I cannot. 


Patrick Russell sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


. Patrick. 
Russell. 


18331. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
— For Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

18332. Did you take any message to Mr. John 
Ryan Going at the last election, or about the time of 
the last election? — No, sir. 

18333. Did you hear anything about his having a 
message for Coffey, who, I believe, is gone to America ? 
—No, sir. 

18334. Do you swear that you know nothing about 
it ? — Nothing at all, sir. 

18335. Had you any conversation with Mr. Patrick 
B aff in about the election ?— Oh, yes, sir, different 
occasions. 

18336. He was canvassing you, I suppose, to vote 
for Mr. Munster? — Yes, sir. 

18337. Did he offer you any inducement to vote for 
Mr. Munster ?— He did, sir. He came one day to the 
workhouse — I am an officer of the workhouse — and he 
offered me a retainer ; but at the same time I didn’t 
know the contents of the retainer. 

18338. Did he ever offer you anything but that? — 
No, sir ; he told me to go down to the committee- 
room. 

18339. Did you ever tell him to speak to your wile 
about your vote? — If 1 did it was out of a joke. 

18340. You will not deny that he did go to your 
wife about it? — I can’t say. 

18341. Do you know that he had any conversation 
with your wife about it ? — I don’t know really. I 
never heard he had. 

18342. Did you refer anybody else to your wife 
about the election ? — No, sir. 

18343. Who canvassed you on Mr. O’Beirne’s side? 
— Mr. Grace ; that is all, sir. 

18344. Did anybody else on Mr. O’Beirne’s side 
canvass you except Mr. Grace? — No, sir, with the 
exception of all his friends ; they asked me would I 
vote for him, and I had my mind made up from the 
first to vote for Mr. O’Beirne. 

18345. If you had your mind made up from the 
first to vote for Mr. O’Beirne, why did you tell Mr. 
Patrick Laffan to go to your wife about it ? — Because 
he was pressing me with a retainer. “ I don t like to 
put you off,” says he, “ with a five guinea retainer.” I 
told him I would have nothing to do with it, and I 
would go for the best, and I considered Mr. O’Beirne 
the best man. 

18346. Did you hear about the £60 cheque given 
by Mr. O’Beirne to Hogan ? — I did, sir. 

18347. Did you hear that you were to get anything 
out of it ? — No, sir. 

18348. Did you think you were to get anything out 
of if! — No, sir, nor never expected it. 

18349. Are you quite sure that you never took any 
message to Mr. Ryan Going about the time of the 
election from anybody ? — Quite sure, sir. 

18350. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Is the last the first 
election at which you had a vote ? — Yes, sir. 


18351. Did you ever hear of anybody taking money 
in Cashel for votes ? — It was a common report, sir. 

18352. Did you hear of anybody that took it?— It 
was a common report, sir. 

18353. You would not take it yourself, I suppose? 
— I would not, sir ; I would not sell my vote. 

18354. I did not ask you would you sell your vote, 
or anything like that? — If he wished to make me a 
present of money I wouldn’t say against it. 

18355. Who was it that made the arrangement 
with you? — The arrangement, sir? 

18356. Yes; who was it— now, tell me? — There 
was no arrangement, sir ; no one, sir. 

18357. You were to get £30, were you not? — No, 
sir. 

18358. Do you swear that you were not? — I do, sir ; 
positively. 

18359. You never heard anything about it ? — No, sir. 

18360. And you did not expect it? — No, sir. 

18361. And you would not take it, if it was offered 
to you ? — I would take it ; I wouldn’t refuse the money. 

18362. There was plenty of Mr. Munster’s money 
going, and there was money got on the other side also. 
Y ou admit that you would take money. Now, tell 
me what you did about getting it? — On the first occa- 
sion I was canvassed by Mr. O’Beime’s party by two 
gentlemen I was under a great compliment to, and 
they bestowed a favour on me when I was looking for 
that situation above, and they asked me would I go 
along with them. I told them I would, for Mr. 
O’Beime. 

18363. Who were they? — Mr. Grace and Mr. 
O’Connor ; because they done a great deal for me when 
I wanted it — for that very reason I went with them. 

18364. You have not explained to me yet how you 
came to make up your mind. You said you would 
take money if it was going. You know that money 
was going on both sides. I want you to tell me how 
was it that you came to make up your mind as you 
did ? — Because I considered I was under a compliment 
to them, sir, in the first place. On the other hand, I 
refused money and wouldn’t take it at the other side. 

18365. You would have taken money from Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — I wasn’t offered it, sir. 

18366. But you would have taken it? — I might, if 
he gave it to me after the election, as a compliment. 

18367. Did you never hear that any money was left 
with anyone for you — did your wife ever tell you about 
it ? — Never, sir ; it is very seldom I am down in town. 

18368. Mr. Griffin. — How long before the election 
did you get the place at the workhouse? — It is over 
twelve months since ; before the election, sir. 

18369. Over twelve months since ? — Before the elec- 
tion, sir. 

18370. Do you know anything at all about money 
offered, promises made, or cheques given to anybody at 
the last election ? — No, sir ; any more than what I told 
you, sir. 


John Ryan (known as John Ryan “ Going 1 
18371. You are employed in an establishment in 
this town? — Yes, sir ; at Messrs. Going and Smith’s. 
18372. Michael Coffey was employed in that place, was 

he n ot? Yes, he was ; as foreman baker at the time. 

18373. Do you know of money having been paid to 


”) sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

Coffey, or given to anyone for him ? — No ; but I heard 
he had let his house to one of the candidates. 

18374. How was he paid? — I could not say, sir. 
18375. Was there a cheque left with anyone for 
him ?- — I couldn’t say. 


John Ryan. 
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Nineteenth 18376. Did he tell you that he had been paid ? — No, 
Pay - sir; he did not. 

October 25. 18377. Did you hear him swear here that he was 

— — paid? — No ; but I could form an opinion that he was 

John Kyan. pa id, f 01 . ] ie } ia( i mone y with him going about the 
streets, and he got drunk at the time. 

18378. Did you not know that that was for his 
house? — No, sir; because I was not looking at it. 

18379. But a man may know a thing without look- 
ing at it. Was he with you ? — He was, at night. 

18380. Had you many opportunities of speaking to 
him ? — I had, sir ; every night. 

18381. Therefore is it not a very likely thing that 
you talked to him about it ? — But after the election ho 
never worked with me since, sir. The fact of the 
matter is, if he got the money, it knocked him about, 
and it was more injury to him than anything else, sir. 

18382. How did you vote at the election?— I voted 
for Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

18383. Had you a vote in 1865? — No, sir; I had 
not. 

18384. What influence brought you to vote for Mr. 
O’Beirne — did you know him before? — No, sir; I 
didn’t know him ; I didn’t know him, I only heard of 
his being member for the borough. 

18385. What influenced you to vote for him? — His 
parliamentary career, sir. 1 wouldn’t swop him for 
any strange candidate. 

18386. Were you canvassed to vote for Mr. Munster ? 
— No, sir ; there was an attempt made to canvass me, 
but I told them I was pledged. 

18387. When were you pledged to vote for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — I suppose three weeks or a month before 
the election ; the day he made his first canvass. 


18388. Who canvassed you for Mr. O’Beirne ? — 
Himself, sir. 

18389. Who was with him when he canvassed you ? 
— There were several — a whole crowd of people with 
him. 

18390. Do you know of any money, any promises of 
money, or any sort of valuable, consideration, such as 
a cheque or anything of that kind, given to anyone 
for voting at the last election ? — No, sir ; I don’t. It 
was not my business. 

18391. I did not ask you was it your business. Do 
you or do you not know of any such thing? — No, I 
don’t. 

18392. Did you ever hear any man say that he got 
a cheque, or promissory note, or promise of money ? — 
I did not, sir, because that is the last thing he would 
tell me. I suppose he would keep it secret if he ob- 
tained or got it. 

18393. Do you say that there was no cheque or 
anything else left with you for Coffey ? — No, sir, there 
was not. 

18394. Do you mean to say that Coffey never ad- 
mitted to you that he got that money for himself? — 
No, sir, but I knew previously he had his house let 
to Mr. O’Beirne, from himself. 

18395. From himself ? — From himself. 

18396. What did he tell you ? — That he let his 
house for a committee-room for. 

18397. For how much? — For £20. 

18398. You understood that that included his vote? 
— No, but I heard from my men in the bakehouse, 
some three months before that, that he pledged him- 
self to Mr. O’Beirne. 


Thomas 

Williams. 


Thomas Williams sworn ; 

18399. Had you a vote before the last election? — 
No, s’r. 

18400. Who canvassed you at the last election ? — 
Mr. O’Beirne and Captain Graham on Mr. O’Beirne’s 
behalf. 

18401. Were you canvassed on Mr. Munster’s 
behalf?—! was, sir. 

18402. Did either of the Messrs. Laffan speak to 
you ? — Yes, but not until the night before the polling 
day. 

18403. You were previously canvassed on Mr. 
Munster’s behalf? — Mr. Munster came around in his 
carriage. 

18404. What did you tell him? — He did not ask 
me for my vote. 

18405. Did you ever promise to vote for Mr. Mun- 
ster ? — No, sir. 

• 18406. Did you ever tell any person that you would 
vote for Mr. Munster ? — Never. 

18407. Were you not canvassed on Mr. Munster’s 


examined by Mr. Molloy. 

behalf until the night before the nomination ? — No, 
sir, unless by Mr. Munster in his carriage. 

18408. What answer did you give Mr. Munster 
when he came to you ?— He didn’t ask me for my vote, 
he was only explaining his address. 

18409. Did you intend to vote for him at that 
time? — Never. Young Mr. Laffan called to me and 

asked me would I go to Mr. Munster to his carriage as 
he was in a feeble state of health — would I treat him 
with civility ; I said of course I would. 

18410. When did you make up your mind to vote 
for Mr. O’Beirne? — Weeks previous. The promise T 
gave Captain Graham, if no Conservative came appli- 
cable to my principles, I would vote for Mr. O’Beirno 
through him, as a compliment to Captain Graham. 

1841 1. Did you receive any inducement for your 
vote? — No, sir. 

18412. Was there no inducement held out to vou ? 
—No, sir. J 


Patrick 

Sullivan. 


Patrick Sullivan of Boherclough sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


18413. For whom did you vote at the last election ? 
— For Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

18414. And for Mr. Lanigan in 1865 ? — Yes, sir. 
18415. Did you get any promise from anybody that 
you would get anything for your vote at the last elec- 
tion ?— No, sir. 

18416. Did you get a promise of a situation or any- 
thing of that kind ? — No, sir. 

18417. For any of your friends or relations ? — No; 
I spoke to no man for a situation. 

18418. Did anybody* speak to you? — No, not a 
man. 

18419. Who canvassed you to vote for Mr. 
O’Beirne ? — I went myself and gave my vote to him. 

18420. You voted against him in 1865 ? — I did, 
sir. 

18421. What made you so anxious for him at the 


last election ? — By his parliamentary duties I knew 
him to be a proper man for Cashel. 

18422. Have you a son?— No, but I have a 
daughter. 

18423. You have not got a nephew? — I have now 

18434. What is his agol-Oh, I beg yonr pardon, 
1 have a son-in-law though. 

18425. Was he promised a place by anybody? No 

indeed. ’ 

18426. Or was it suggested that he might get a place 
through Mr. O’Bemne’s interest 1 — Not to my know- 
ledge. 

18427. Were you not looking for a place for him ? 

,„ 0 . §S 1 °° kecl , . f ? r nothing. I gave my honest vote. 

ib4 - a - x ou did not get any cheque ? — No. 

18429. Did you hear about any cheques having 
been given to any voters ? — I heard rumours, but I 
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didn’t mind. I never lost a minute of my time about 
it. 

18430. It did not occur to you to look for any of 
them ? — No, it never did. I always gave my vote in- 
dependent, and will while I live. 


18431. In 1865 did you hear of any people getting 
money for their votes ?— 1 There were rumours of it. 

18432. You do not know of any particular instance 
in which anything was given ,to a voter ? — Indeed I 
don’t, sir. 


William Cashen, iun., recalled : examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


18433. You were sworn already to tell the truth on 
this inquiry 1 — I was, sir. 

18434. I suppose you have heard all about what 
you were wanted for here now ? — I didn’t know a word 
until the man went to the potato garden for me. 

18435. Doctor Russell swore on his oath here to-day 
that he met you a short time after the petition was 
heard, and said to you— “ Tell me now, Billy, what 
did your father get since he left me ?” and that you 
told him your father got £80. Is that true ? — Gor, I 
told him so, sir. 

18436. Y ou told him that your father got £20 from 
Sir Timothy O’Brien 1 — I did, sir. 

18437. Is that true ? — I told him that one day. 

18438. And that he got £30 in 1865 from Mr. 
O'Beirne 1 — From Mr. O’Beirne. I don’t think of 
that, sir. 

18439. And £30 at the last election — 1868. And 
Doctor Russell says that he then said to you — “ That 
cannot be true, for I heard your father swear he didn’t 
get as much as would shave him ”? — That is right, sir. 

18440. Did you then say to Doctor Russell— “ He 
did get it. I gave it to him myself ” ? — I did, sir. 

18441. Did you say so ? — I did, sir; but I am on 
my oath now, and I wasn’t then. 

18442. Mr. Griffin.— Did you ever give any money 
to your father for any election 1 — I didn’t, sir, not a 
shilling. 

18443. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Did you ever give him 
£30 ? — I did not, sir. I could say what I liked to the 
doctor ; he was always humbugging me. 


18444. You would tell lies of your father? — The 
doctor and myself are always humbugging one another, 
sir. 

18445. Mr. Griffin. — Did you ever try to humbug 
anyone besides the doctor ? — I would humbug anyone 
that I would get a shilling by, sir. I am often dealing 
with the doctor. 

18446. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Your answer now is 
that when you said those things you told lies to the 
doctor ? — I did, sir. 

18447. And that you are telling the truth now? — I 
am indeed, sir. 

18448. Therefore, according to your own account, 
you were a liar either one time or the other ? — No, sir. 

18449. Do you not say that you did not give £30 
to your father ? — I did not, sir. 

18450. Did you tell the doctor that you did give it? 
—I did, sir. 

18451. Do you say now that you did not give it? — 
Sure I am sworn now, sir. 

18452. Do you say that you did not give it to your 
father ? — Sure I didn’t give him a shilling. 

18453. Therefore you were a liar either then or now. 
Are you sure that it is not now ? — I am too sure of 
that, sir. Will I get my expenses, sir? 

18454. Expenses for what ? — For coming here to- 
day, sir, from my business. 

18455. Try and humbug the doctor out of them 
when you meet him next. 


Mr. Martin Evan sworn ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


18456. For whom did you vote at the last election? 
— For Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

18457. Had you a vote in 1865? — No. 

18458. Do I understand that the last election was 
the first at which you had a vote? — It is in ’67,1 
think, I was put on the list. 

18459. Did you take an active part in the election? 
— No indeed. 

18460. Did you get anything at all for voting for 
Mr. O’Beirne ? — Nothing that I am aware of. 

18461. Did you canvass anyone or speak to anyone 
to vote? — Never. 

18462. Are you able to give us any information 
with reference to what was done with any voters at the 
last election? — Except the general rumours in the 
town. 

18463. Did you see any cheques in Mr. O Beirne s 
name? — Never ; I was particularly cautious not to have 
anything to do with the election. I was never inside 
one of their rooms — what they call “committee-rooms 
except on one occasion, and that was the night be- 
fore the election, at Mr. O’Beirne’s. I went in at the 
request of a friend of mine that wanted to see Mr. 
O’Beirne. I stopped there half an hour or three- 
quarters of an hour ; and that is all that ever I had 
to do or say to them in that way ; and I had been 
canvassed on both sides, in fact by three parties— seve- 
ral parties. I always said I would not vote — that I 
didn’t think it would be my place— that I was a 
public officer, and did not mean to vote. 

18464. What is your public office? — Clerk ofthelJ nion 
and Superintendent Registrar of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages. Theday of thenominationl camehere, I was 
outside here, and I found that in order to get admission 
I should get a ticket from some of the candidates. 
That being the case, I said I would not go under a com- 
C 


pliment to them. I was determined if I voted at all to 
vote independently. The very courteous sub-inspector, 
Evans, met me as I was going away, and he asked me 
to come with him, and I did so. I then stopped here 
until I heard, as well as I could, with all the confusion 
and noise, the different speeches being made ; and 
amongst the rest I heard Mr. Munster, standing up and 
reiterating those charges he had already made against 
Mr. O’Beirne in a printed form, and I heard Mr. 
O’Beirne stand up and call for any proof. “ Now, 
you have been preparing those charges for the last 
three months against me. I call on you now to give 
any proof of the truth of what you have stated.” I 
listened with great attention for anything in reply. 
Mx\ Munster stooped down his head, as if to think 
or consult with some person, and he lifted it after 
some time, and he said, “ I just now haven’t got the 
documents about me ; but we have got the wires 
now, and by Fx-iday morning I will show you and all 
here that what I have stated is true.” 

18465. We have nothing to do with that? — Ire- 
solved then, sir, if he didn’t prove it, to vote for Mr. 
O’Beirne. 

18466. You do not know of any cheque, or money, 
or inducement of any kind given to any person for 
his vote ? — Never ; I would be the last person that 
would interfere in such a matter. 

18467. We are obliged to inquix-e evei-y way we 
can ? — Of course, sir. 

18468. Coming here strangers, and not knowing 
anything about the matter, we have to inquire every 
way we can ? — I am in a public position myself, and 
mixed up between parties. I wish to state my 
reasons. 

18469. I quite understand that you took no part in 
the election at either side ? — I said, if God gave me life, 

3 C 



October 25. 


Patrick 

Sullivan. 


William 
Cashen, jun. 


Mr. Martin 
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CASHEL ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 


Nineteenth 

October 25. 

Mr. Martin 
Ryan. 


Denis Heany. 


Thomas 

Cooney. 


I would vote for Mr.- O’Beirne if those tilings were not 
proved against Mr. O’Beirne before Friday morning. I 
stated that to several parties. In page 2 of the book of 
evidence of the election petition there is a matter that 
affects me, at No. 53. A question is put to Richard 
Witheroe as to who were the parties dining and sleep- 
ing at Miss O’Dwyer’sthe night before theelection ; and 
he stops most remarkably at my name, as if it was in- 
tended, I suppose, to bring me out conspicuously. 
I find in No. 61, sir, he is asked did these persons 


dine and sleep at Miss O’Dwyer’s, and he says “ yes.” 
I wish to say emphatically that that is a falsehood. I 
went in there, and was about three-quarters of an hour 
at the farthest there with a friend. 

18470. Do you wish to say that you did not dine 
and sleep there! — Not I. A complimentary dinner 
was got up there, and afterwards there was some 
amusement. I merely took a ticket which I gave to 
another. I did not go to the dinner. 


Denis Heany sworn.; examined by Mr. Molloy. 


18471. How long have you been an elector of 
Cashel ? — A good while, sir. 

18472. For whom did you vote at the last election 1 
— For Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

18473. And in 1865? — For Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

18474. What did you get for voting ? — I got nothing, 
sir. 

18475. Did you sign a bill? — No, six - , nor go the 
way of signing. 

18476. For whom did you vote in 1859? — For Mr. 
Lanigan. 

18477. How came you to vote against him in 1865 ! 
— The most respectable part of the voters had some 
sort of decision at that time. 

18478. Who canvassed you on Mr. O’Beirne’s 
behalf? — Mr. O’Beirne himself. I went myself the 
last time. 

18479. Who canvassed you in 1865 ? — -He canvassed 
me himself. 

18480. Was he the first that canvassed you at that 
election? — Yes, sir. 

18481. What answer did you give him when he 
asked you to vote for him ? — I told him I would sup- 
port him. 

18482. Did you hear there was money going in 
1865? — I heard of money, but of coiu - se I didn’t hear 
it from anyone that voted. 


18483. Did you know Mr. Johnson? — I never saw 
the man, nor spoke to him ; never, sir. 

18484. Was there any inducement held out to you 
to vote in 1865 ? — No, sir. 

18485. Did you get any promise of money? — No. 
I never got a. promise for my vote. I didn’t meddle 
or interfere: with any person. 

18486. Did you get any money at the election of 
1865?- -No, sir. 

18487. Did you get any money after the election of 
1865 1— No, sir. 

18488. Did you get any money before the election 
of 1865 ? — No, sir. 

18489. You are sure that you got none? — None. 

18490. Did you sign a bill any time in 1865 ? — No, 
sir. I heard they were signing them, but not by any 
of the electors. The people of Cashel had it in their 
mouths that all the Commons’ people were signing 
them, but I never went in the way of signing. 

18491. Did any member of your family x - eceive any 
money on account of the election ? — No, sir. 

18492. Were you promised money at the last, elec- 
tion ? — No. 

18493. Did you vote for Mr. O’Beirne without 
being offered any consideration for your vote ? — I did, 
and would vote again for him from the bottom of my 
heai-t. 


Thomas Cooney sworn ; examined by Mr. Griffin. 


18494. Cooney, had you a vote in 1865 ? — Yes, sir. 

18495. For whom did you vote at the election of 
1865 ? — For Mr. O’Beirne, sir. 

18496. You did not vote at the last election, I 
believe? — No, sir. 

18497. Were you canvassed ? — Y es. 

18498. Who canvassed you to vote for Mr. O’Beime? 
— Himself, six - . 

18499. What did you get for your vote in 1865 ? — 
Nothing. 

18500. Did you sign a bill in 1865 1— No, sir. 

18501. You did not to go Mi - . White? — No. 

18502. Did you go to Mr. Geary about signing a 
bill 1— No. 

18503. Did you get anything for your vote in 1865 ? 
—No, six - . 

18504. Was that the reason that you did not vote 
in 1868?— No, six - . 

18505. Why did you not vote at the last election? 
— I was retained, six - . 

18506. By whom were you retained? — Mr. Laffan,sir. 

18507. Which Mr. Laffan? — Here he is here, sir. 
[Identifies Mr. Patrick Laffan.] 

18508. What was the amount of the retainer that 
you got ? — Five guineas. 

18509. Where did he give it to you ? — In Corcoran’s 
hotel. 

18510. What took you there on that occasion ? — He 
sent a messenger for me. 

18511. Had you been spoken to about your vote 
on Mr. Munster's side before that time? — I had, six - . 
Mi - . Munster called me to his carriage at the meeting 
to inquire if I liked what he said ; he asked me would 
I vote for him, and I said if I considered him the 
best man that I would. 


18512. Did Mr. Patrick Laffan come to you after 
that ? — I don’t recollect he did, sii - . 

18513. What was the message that you got to go 
to Corcox-an’s hotel ? — A verbal message. I was doing 
business at a saddler’s house in Friar-street. 

18514. How long was that befoi’e the election? — It 
was a week or more, sii - . 

18515. Was it a fortnight? — Yes, and if I woxdd 
say more. 

18516. When you went to Corcoran’s hotel, what 
convei - sation had you with Mr. Patrick Laffan ? — He 
took me into a piivate room and pulled a check-book 
out of his pocket, and said he would give me an order 
for five guineas, and I said I wouldn’t take it if it had 
any interference with my vote. He said it would not ; 
and I accordingly took it then, sir. If lie intended it 
as a bribe I thought it no difference to take it, because 
I didn’t intend to vote for Mr. Munster. 

18517. You did not know that it would pi-event you 
from voting? — No, sir, at that time. I put the ques- 
tion to him if it would interfere with my voting, and 
he said not, sir. 

18518. Did he offer you any more money at any 
time ? — His brother Michael sent for me and said he 
would give me £15, and as much more as I wished. He 
said ,£15, and any sum I wished he would give me, sir. 

18519. When was that? — After the retainer - , sir. 

18520. Did you complain that your vote had been 
interfered with ? — I did, sir. 

18521. When he offered you the £15 did you know 
that you could not vote ? — I did, six - . 

18522. Why did you not complain to him then ? — 
For I turned over in my mind when Mr. Grace published 
that any man that took a i - etainer couldn’t vote — I 
turned over in my mind then that I wouldn’t vote then. 
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18523. Did Mr. Grace’s announcement come after 
Mr. Laffan offered you tlie £151— Yes, sir. 

18524. Why did you not complain of being prevented 
from voting, when Mr. Michael Laffan offered you £15? 
— I didn’t know it, sir. 

18525. Had you not seen Mr. Grace s placard f— 1 
had, sir. , , , . 

18526. When you saw Mr. Grace s placard, and 
understood that you could not vote in consequence of 
having taken a retainer, why did you not complain l— 
When I understood from the placard I couldnt vote, 
1 said I wouldn’t vote at all. They also sent Mr. Dolan 
to buy a mare from me, and he offered me £100 before 
ever I said a word. 

18527. Is that the son of Mrs. Dolan, where Mr. 
Patrick Hackett is ? — Yes, sir. „ 

18528. What was the mare worth ? — I refused £o5 
for her after being offered this money by Mr. Dolan. 

18529. How much money did he offer you ? — One 
hundred pounds if she would go single and double 
harness. I said I wouldn’t engage her. He said she 
was for one of the candidates of Cashel. 

18530. What did you say to him when he told you 
that ? — I said that any rascal going the way would pay 
that for her. , _ , , , 

18531. Did you understand that Mr. Dolan wanted 
your vote, and not your mare? — I perfectly under- 
stood it was for the vote and not the mare, though she 

was perfectly good value. . ; 

18532. But you did not expect to get £100 for her 

in Cashel? I did not, sir, but the first fair I took her 

to I refused £35 for her. 

18533. What did you say to Mr. Laffan when he 
offered you £15, and as much more as you would like ? 
I said I would come in again, sir. 

18534. Why did you not send back the retainer as 
other men did %— Because I hadit cashed in the bank, sir. 

18535. Mr. Waters, q. c.— W ould you not have taken 
money for your vote? Would you refuse money if it 
was offered to you? — Sir ! 


18536. Surely you have heard me. Would you have Ninctisnth 
refused money if it was offered to you? For whom 
did you vote at the previous election? — Mr. O’Beime. October 25. 

18537. Why did you vote for him? — On account of Thon ^“ 
his parliamentary career being good. Cooney. 

18538. If he offered you money after you voted 
would you take it ? — I would, sir. 

18539. If you expected money for your vote would 
you be very anxious to vote ? — Any man that offered 
me money after the election, I would vote for him. A 
man intending to give me a bribe I would vote against 
him, sir. 

18540. Would not taking money after the election 
be taking a bribe, as veil as before it ? — I wouldn’t 
consider it so, sir. 

18541. When you got the £5 did you tell anyone of 
Mr. O’Beirne’s friends that you had got it? — I did, sir. 

18542. To whom did you tell it ?— To Mr. O’Beime 
himself. 

18543. What did he say to you when you told him 
that ? — He said he couldn’t give me a decided answer 
whether I could vote or no, but he sent Mr. Sergeant 
to Dublin to have advice on it, and I never got any 
account from Mr. Sergeant or Mr. O’Beirne since. 

18544. Did you speak about any money to Mr. 

O’Beirne then ? — Not a penny piece. 

18545. Did he speak about money to you ?— No, sir. 

18546. Did he speak about engaging your vote, or 
anything that way ? — No, sir. 

[Mr. Munster hands in questions.] 

18547. What did Mr. Michael Laffan offer you the 
£15 for? Was it for your vote or services ? — He didn’t 
name it, sir. 

18548. Will you swear that Mr. Munster asked you 
to vote for him ? — I will, sir. 

18549. Who was present ?— Mr. Cahill below here, 
and Mr. Cahill asked me— put the question to me, 

“ Have you any questions to ask?” and I said, “ No. 

18550. Was there anyone else present besides Mr. 

Cahill ? — Not one, sir. 


Mr. Patrick Laffan recalled at the request of 
Mr. Munster . — I wanted to ask if you would allow 
me to ask him a question with regard to the expression 
in his evidence, “ that we were going back every day. 

18551. Do you recollect that in giving your evi- 
dence you used the expression “ that we were going 
back every day,” or something like that ? Do you re- 
collect the use of that expression in your evidence here ? 

Well, I think I did. I remember saying something 

of the kind in reference to Mr. Leahy. 

18552. Mr. Munster wishes to know what you 
meant by that?— Well, the only explanation I can 
five at the present moment is, that some persons that 
I had anticipated would have voted for us, on account 
of the delay had gone to the other side. 

18553. The delay of what?— That the money was 
hot forthcoming. , , 

1S554 You never communicated that, I understand, 
to Mr. Munster ?— Oh, not to Mr. Munster. I never 
had any communication of the kind at all with Mr. 
Munster. „ , ~ 

[Mr Munster . — I think the first payment of money 
corruptly spoken of on my side by anybody was the 
Uth November. I would wish to ask Mr. Laffan, it 
at that date he had reason to believe that money had 
already been corruptly expended on the other side (J 
18555. When did you become aware or believe 
that money was spent corruptly on the other side 1— I 
cannot say I became aware. _ 

18556. When first did you believe it ? Was it be- 
fore the Uth November, or before any money was ex- 
pended corruptly on Mr. Munster’s side?— Well, I 
don’t believe that it had been expended, I think, until 
about the 14th November. I don’t think I knew they 
had been bribed. I believe it was done at the other 
side before we did it. 

18557. You say that the first time you believe 
money to have been spent on Mr. O’Beime’s side was 
C 


Mr. Munster ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. M 

the Uth November ?— No ; that was the first time I 
believed they had actually done it at the other side. . 

18558. To whom did you believe that they had paid 
it on that day 1 — Well, I can’t say. 

18559. Do you know of any money paid to any 
one by Mr. O’Beirne, except what we have heard of 
here ? — No, I do not. 

18560. Did you know of any of those payments? 
Did you hear in any way, so as to believe that it was 
true that money had been paid in any of those cases 
that we have ascertained ? — I cannot say that I did. 

18561. Did you ever hear or believe of any case m 
which money was spent at Mr. O’Beirne’s side? — I 
didn’t hear it in a positive way. 

1S562. Mr. Griffin. — Had you heard that he had 
been put in funds about that time ? — When he came 
here first he went away after a little time, and then 
he came back, and the report was current that he had 
got funds in the meantime. 

18563. When did he come back the second time ? — 

I can’t say ; I think he went away for a week or so. 

18564. What fixes the 14th November in your 
min d ? — I think that was the day we began to take 
Ryan and Murnane’s house. 

18565. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you kuow the date on 
which the election was held? — No, I do not. 

1S566. Did you ever hear that a man named Mor- 
rissy said he had seen more notes before Mr. O’Beirne 
than he had ever seen in the bank? — No, I never 
heard it. . 

18567. Do you know a man named Mornssy ? — 1 do. 

18568. Who is he? — There is a man of the name 
living between Fethard and Cashel ; about a mile or 
so from the town. 

18569. Did you ever hear him say anything to lead 
you to suppose that he knows anything about what we 
are inquiring into ? — -No, I .did not. g Q 2 
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CASHEL ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 


Nineteenth 

Day. 

October 25. 

Mr. Patrick 
Laliiin. 


1857 0. You never heard him make any such observa- 
tion ? — Not that I recollect. 

18571. Is he a first cousin of Mr. and Mrs. Dunn ? 
— I know he is a connexion of theirs, but I don’t know 
of what degree. 

18572. Mr. Munster . — I should wish to ask Mr. 
Laffan why he urged Captain Byrne and Mr. Leahy to 
spend money corruptly if he did not know it was so 
spent on the other side! — Witness — I thought I answer- 
ed that question in another form, sir, the other day. 

18573. Mr. Waters, q.c. — There is not exact evi- 
dence that it was spent corruptly on your side on the 
11th. It is a matter of indifference to me on which 
side it was spent corruptly first ? — Larkin, I think, 
came here on the 15th. 

18574. Was there money spent before Larkin camel 


- — The only money spent before he came, I think, was 
taking Ryan and Murnane’s house. 

18575. Was that the first transaction before Larkin 
came ? — Yes, another was attempted and did notsucceed. 

18576. Who was that ? — A man named Cummins. 

18577. Looby’s case was after the election. You 
gave the money to Heffeman and Duggan after the 
election ? — Yes, after the election. 

18578. Was there any money spent in bribery be- 
fore Larkin camel — Except Ryan and Murnane’s 
house, I don’t think there was any money spent cor- 
ruptly before Larkin came. Nobody at all gave money 
corruptly except Larkin. 

18579. Mx - . Munster. — Mr. Laffan said about 
Coffey’s process that he was in Paris at the time. I 
want to know if he had heard of it or not 1 — Witness 
— I know nothing at all about the process. 


Mr. Henry 
Munster. 


Mr. Henry Munster recalled ; 

18580. Witness. — I have more to add to my evidence. 
There are a great many different heads under which 
the explanations I would wish to offer would arrange 
themselves. In the first place, perhaps, in the order 
of time, I might take the case of the taking of the 
house of Mr. Boyton, because that was perhaps first 
in the order of time. 

18581. We are of opinion that with regard to tak- 
ing Mr. Boyton’s house, so far as it affects you your- 
self or any intention you had, you need not make 
any observation on it at all 1— Then there is the 
question of an offer purporting to be made on my 
behalf by Mrs. Boyton to John Ryan in the Rock 
hotel. 

18582. I suppose you mean to say you never autho- 
rized Mrs. Boyton to make any such offer ? — I mean to 
say a great deal more than that. 

18583. If you tell us that, we will be perfectly 
satisfied! — Very well, sir, I shall consent to that. 

18584. You do say it then! — I do ; and more than 
that, I hardly knew Mrs. Boyton at the time. 

18586. And you never gave her £1,250? — I have 
the box in which it was alleged the money was placed, 
aud if you saw the box it would answer the question. 

18586. You say that you never gave her the money ? 
— Nor any other whatsoever. 

18587. And that you never heard of it until the 
election petition ? — Never heard of it at all. 

18588. What I have said applies to those things 
so far only as they affect yourself. We are offering 
no opinion on other phases of the case ? — Oh certainly. 

I am answering these so far as they affect me. The 
next thing, I think, in the order of time is the ques- 
tion regarding Mr. Considine and his son’s claim. 

18589. What do you wish to say on that? — On that, 
sir, I wish to say this, that one of the early incidents 
of my career in Cashel was, that Mr. Considine’s son 
was brought to me to Corcoran’s hotel, by either Mr. 
Michael Laffan or his brother, or both, and it was 
intimated to me that Mr. Considine would be very 
glad to have some situation found for his son ; and 
understanding, as I then did, that Mr. Considine was a 
voter, I thought it rather a singular thing ; but the 
reply that I gave was, that I had occupied myself in 
similar things before, aud that the fitness of a pei-son 
for any situation should be ascertained. I proceeded 
to ascertain that fitness, and I must tell you that I 
understood at the time that Mr. Michael Considine — 

I think the son’s name is — liad a promise of a nomina- 
tion to some vacancy in the Civil Service by Lord 
Hawarden. 

18590. Are you sure you are using the right name 
in saying Considine ? — Perfectly certain. I saw Mr. 
Considine once or twice. He was a teacher in a 
National school ; and I expressed myself to him un- 
favourably as to his chance of passing the examina- 
tion of the Civil Service in case he got the nomination 
and presented himself. 

18591. Why, Mr. Munster, I have not, and neither 


examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 

of my brothers has, a word in the evidence of Considine 
that in the smallest degree affects or concerns you. 

18592. Mr. Griffin. — The only thing I have that 
in anyway affects Mr. Munster is, that young Considine 
stated that in the event of his procuring a situation by 
Mr. Munstei-’s influence the claim would be withdrawn ? 
— Besides, I have heard the doctrine propounded, 
which I own is new to me, that although not sum- 
moned or examined on a certain head, that one is 
bound if here to give information on it. 

18593. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I had a great deal of 
trouble in extracting evidence from some witnesses, 
and I only said what I did to impart to them a little 
candour?— I offered at the time — the offer was not 
accepted then — to send Mr. Considine, seeing deficien- 
cies in him generally, but an aptitude for mathematical 
knowledge — to send him to a training-school at Ham- 
mersmith; and I subsequently offered to send him 
to some training-school near Dublin, and repeated that 
offer. I believe Mr. Considine’s case was of a class 
which I shall subsequently have to refer to,' made more 
to be in a fashion than falling under the others. I 
shall distinguish them into some that were made once, 
and others that were repeated and insisted upon. The 
next in order of time I think, sir, is the gift of £500 
for the Christian Brothers’ school. With regard to 
that I wish to say, that although I suggested a question 
for cross-examination as to a mixed motive for doing 
so, that is to counteract the appearance of meanness, 
my real motive was the peculiar views I have on 
education — that it was a benefit, if it ever happened 
to me to associate my name permanently with some 
good to Cashel. I may here state, that coming to 
stand for Cashel was connected in my own mind with 
a permanent change in my domicile in the United 
Kingdom. That was the turning point in my mind. 
I had for some years been endeavouring to fix myself 
in some part of England, and I had resolved in my 
own mind to come to Ireland; and I believe there 
was evidence that that peculiar gift lost me one vote ; 
and I may say generally, it was not in my mind to 
gain any advantage in the way of votes, and from 
what unfortunately I knew of Cashel I had no reason 
to believe that such was the case. 

18594. What do you mean by that? — This was in 
my mind, that any consideration of a money character, 
to be applied usefully in getting a vote, would have to 
be applied in the simplest and most naked form of 
corruption ; that any other would utterly fail. Then 
with regal'd to the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, of 
which I heard statements made here, but not anything 
which I believe to be correct, that I gave £30 or £40, 
or more ; a certain number of members of that 
brotherhood called upon me, no very long time after 
my arrival — and some twenty years before I had my- 
self been an active member and knew a good deal about 
them ; and knowing what the objects were, and having 
recently become a governor of the county infirmary 
here — which in England, where I was similarly a 
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governor of such an institution, would entitle one to 
a certain number of tickets, I told them that I would 
put those tickets at their disposal, and I found my 
offer did not meet with anything like acceptance or 
even civility, and I arranged to give a direct money 
contribution then ; but upon its being intimated to me 
that they would be very glad of some books, I told 
them I should be happy if they had a lending library to 
give them some books, and I undertook at some unde- 
fined time to give them some books — a promise which is 
not wholly carried out yet. I have given a few from time 
to time, but I have not yet fulfilled that promise, be- 
cause I have not got to Brighton where I have a store 
of things. With regard to the tickets there that I 
distributed, I think it is fair to say that it is not . 
so much a contribution to the funds of the society as 
a sort of little gift of civility to various people who 
had been civil to me, the great majority of whom were 
not voters ; and one instance I particularly call to 
mind, of my next door neighbour in John-street, who, 
as it happened, on my offering a number of tickets for 
his family, which was a considerable number, and being 
informed he was not a voter, I said, “ I am very glad 
of it.” The next thing that I have to say anything 
about is the electric telegraph, about which, I think, I 
need say no more than that in doing it I had no idea 
it should influence, by any possibility, any single voter. 
I think I have already denied any intention to make a 
present of it to the town. The only benefit I thought 
I was conferring on the town was anticipating the 
period when, in the natural order of things, they 
would have it established. I also found — from the 
period Mr. Leahy first came to Cashel I found the 
want of a telegraphic communication as a very great 
inconvenience and hindrance. 

18595. Was I wrong in gathering from the evi- 
dence that Mr. Leahy constructed it before you came 
here ? — I think the negotiations began, but I do not 
t hink the making of it began. One of my difficulties 
is that I have not been able to fix a good many dates. 

1S596. Well, it is quite immaterial 1 ? — The line was 
opened I know most certainly before the election, and 
it was not opened when I came here. I think it was 
opened about the first of November. I think I may 
say it was opened sooner, for when I was in Killarney 
I tried to send a message here in which I failed, so 
that I think Mr. Leahy must have commenced it before 
I came here. The next question in the order of time 
is the question of Mrs. Hackett. With regard to 
Mrs. Hackett, my simple opinion was expressed at the 
time, which, I think, is verified, that it was a plot. 
Others thought differently, and at the time I was very 
weak. I said, “ Don’t do it but they resisted most 
strenuously, and so far overpowered me that I ceased to 
oppose them. But I repeat what I said at the trial of 
the petition — it was independent of me; I never in- 
tended, and it was never thought I should repay it to 
the person who advanced it. Then with regard to the 
house in the Main-street that I purchased from Mr. 
Donnell, I do not know that I need add anything to 
what I have said about it. I may say generally, it 
was not at all done corruptly. I thought really the 
man was afraid of being turned out of his house. I 
had been in previous negotiation for the purchase here 
of a considerable property — perhaps fifty or sixty 
houses in Lady’s Well-street, which went off because 
I was told the gentleman at Limerick who had them 
wanted too good a price ; and I may also add that hav- 
ing once gone to Dublin to buy something in the Incum- 
bered Estates Court in the island of — I forget the name 
of it — off the coast of Connemara, I offered to pur- 
chase the mayoralty house at Galway, simply because 
there was a man there who complained it was going to 
be sacrificed under the value. It was eventually sold, 
I believe, for £420, and was going to be sold at £200. 
On the owner complaining I offered to purchase it, and 
let him have the chance of keeping it. I may say, 
finally, on that subject, that the money value, which 
must be small, which would arise to Mr. Donnell from 
the pre-emption he got from me, could not have any in- 
fluence whatever on his vote. 


18597. Mr. Griffin. — At what time were you in 
negotiation for the purchase of the houses in Lady’s 
Well-street 1 ? — The houses in Lady’s Well-street in- 
cluded St. Benedict’s abbey, which belonged to a 
gentleman in Limerick. It arose from a letter I re- 
ceived almost immediately after my arrival here. A 
gentleman wrote to me to say he thought my can- 
didature would be benefited if I was owner of a con- 
siderable property in the town. Irrespective of that 
I entered into a treaty with him which was left off 
on being advised by Mr. Laffan that the price was too 
great. 

18598. There were some voters living in those 
houses ? — I do not know. I believe Mr. White was 
one of the persons. But I refused to entertain any 
additional value on that score. With regard, sir, to 
the gift to the cathedral at Thurles — 

18599. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I think you have given 
us evidence very fully on that already. Can you add 
anything to what you have told us ? You have gone 
through the whole occurrence very carefully? — I have 
nothing to add to it, for instance, than that the ex- 
pression of adding a brick to the building which I 
used was a quotation from a previous expression of my 
own when the gift 

18600. Mr. Waters, q.c. — It is perfectly intel- 
ligible,? — Was exactly the same amount to finish the 
gate of the church of St. Mary’s at Sheffield. To that 
I may say specifically that I had not the least idea it 
indirectly should stimulate his grace to any exertion 
on my behalf, or that by any possibility should it 
ever have any, even minimum, effect on any voter in 
Cashel ; nor did I contemplate that it could become 
known. Nothing surprised me more than that it had 
become known. I thought it confined to my breast, 
Mr. Richardson’s and the Archbishop’s ; if itgot known 
I cannot conceive how it war. With regard to the 
gift to the convent at Fethard, of £200, 1 have simply 
to say with regard to that, that I was not influenced by 
any consideration connected with Cashel at all. I was 
influenced by two considerations — one entirely per- 
sonal to myself, and one relating to another person 
neither connected with Cashel nor anything relating 
to it in anyway. With regard to the cheque 

18601. Before you leave that, allow me to ask you, 
is it not the fact that Dean Cantwell did come here 
and make a speech on your behalf at the hustings ? — 
Unquestionably he made a speech in this very place, 
sir. I was not present, but I heard he did. 

18602. And also wrote letters in your favour here, 
which were used on your behalf? — That I never knew 
until the election petition, when some evidence pointed 
to the fact that he had done so. 

18603. You did not knowit of your ownknowledge ? 
— No, nor had I the least knowledge that this result 
would ensue when I made the gift, and I believe the 
result was influenced by circumstances quite extraneous 
to the gift, and that it was simply through accident. I 
didn’t happen to know the name of the reverend 
mother at the convent at Fethard to whom in reality 
the gift was made ; and through not knowing her name I 
drew the cheque in Dean Cantwell’s name. It passed 
through Mr. Patrick Laffan’s hands. I may say that 
Miss Ade met with excessive kindness at Fethard, 
both from the Dean and the reverend ladies at the 
convent, and that she very nearly became a novice 
there. Then with regard to the £300 transferred by 
me to the account of Mr. Michael Laffan, my conduct- 
ing agent, I think on the 10th November, I would 
like to look at the books that I put in. 

18604. I think you are right that it was the 10th 
November. There is no date given here, but I think 
you are right, sir ? — I have put in some letters of Mr. 
Laffan before I came here, in which 1 think he was then 
soliciting an advance of three or four hundred pounds, 
which I rather held back from makingin consequence of 
that very offer relative to the Christian Brothers, which 
looked to me a little hazardous and risky and equi- 
vocal. It was owing to that that I made the reference 
in my letter to Mr. Leahy as being an older man and 
experienced ; and because Mr. Lallan was represented 
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Hdteteenth to me as comparatively a young man, I believed him to 
Da '' be still younger than I foimd him. With regard to 
October 25. that I have merely this to say, ’that I believed that a 
~ — ; perfectly natural and legitimate payment — the amount 

Munster. 1 ^ n °t in itself suspicious ; and I apprehend as contrasted 

with the amount proved yesterday, which I did not 
know, but suspected — £500 sent here to aid Mr. 
O’Beime’s election — that the amount of £300 which I 
believe is the only amount paid on my account to an 
agent previous to the election, other than as retaining 
fee, is such an amount as not to excite any suspicion. 

18605. Mr. Griffin.— Mr. Laffan said that the way 
in which that money was procured was, that upon his 
. speaking to Mr. Leahy, Mr. Leahy spoke to you, and 
afterwards you came and offered it to him. Do you 
remember the conversation between you and Mr. 
Leahy 1 — My impression was, that the statement made 
to me was in writing. I am perhaps wrong in that, but 
it came to me as a thing direct from Mr. Laffan and not 
through Mr. Leahy at all. Anyhow, whatever way it 
came, the statement to me was that Mr. Laffan had ex- 
pended £250 on my account, and I am quite clear that 
whether Mr. Leahy told it to me or I heard it directly, I 
had a conversation on that point with Mr. Leahy most 
certainly ; and I remarked to him that not seeing the bill 
for the amount I didn’t like to do anything which would 
have any appearance afterwards of a settlement! of the . 
account ; but that on the other hand I didn’t wish Mr. 
Laffan should be out of pocket in the way of advancing 
moneys for me, and so I would, generally, transfer a sum 
of £300, which I was not asked for, to be accounted 
for by him at some future time in his bill. I think I 
have nothing more to say on that £300. 

18606. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Except to say did you 
know, or had you any suspicion that that money was 
asked in order to be used for any improper purpose ? 
— I had no knowledge, no suspicion even — a strong 
word — that a single shilling had been improperly ex- 
pended on my side. 

18607. I wanted to have your answer down specifi- 
cally 1 — I do not know, sir, whether it will have struck 
you, but I took the precaution as we banked at the same 
bank of giving the money not by cheque, which may be 
made payable to anybody, but by transfer. When I sent 
the cheque for a hundred guineas retaining fee I didn’t 
know that Mr. Michael Laffan had an account at the 
same bank, so I naturally sent him a cheque. When I 
was aware he had an account at the same bank the 
natural and legitimate way was a transfer. I do not 
know, sir, whether I shall have an opportunity of post- 
poning some explanations I have to make for a future 
time, for some of them I should prefer making if possible 
when Mr. Laffan is present. 

18608. Mr. Laffan has been informed of your in- 
tention to do it, and he says he does not see any 
necessity for his being here ; so that you had better I 
think proceed. Mr. Laffan gave all his own evidence ? 
— I scarcely know how late the court will sit to-day. 

I do not think I can possibly close the explanations I 
• have to give, at least before another hour, but I have 
some neutral subjects not touching Mi - . Laffan. 

18609. We will sit for an hour if you like. We are at 
your convenience ; whatever you wish , if you feel tired 
we shall accommodate you 1 — -I do not feel tired at all. 

18610. Consult your own convenience! — Then I will 
go on in the order of time. The next subject I should 
naturally go to in the order of time is the retainers. 
I am keeping as far as I can in the order of time. 
With regard to the retainers I may say that nothing so 
surprised me as on the trial of the petition hearing it 
suggested that they were payments open to the charge 
of colourable bribery. I had taken counsel’s opinion 
on them, and had discussed the subject in England 
with some of my friends of great experience and skill 
in law ; and although I am perfectly aware that it is a 
dangerous thing and apt perhaps to be perverted, still 
if done bona fide and the way I intended it to be done, 
it seems to me as I stated on the trial that so far from 
being corrupt it was calculated to defeat corruption. 

18611. Was that, bona fide, the object with which 
you commenced it?-— It was, 'sir. 


18612. Do you say to us now, that you had no 
intention whatever of making use of the power of 
retainer for a corrupt motive, and that on the con- 
trary, it was to stop corruption, that you did it — do 
you say that ? — I do repeat it. I should just wish to 
add that my instructions to Mr. Laflan — and this is one 
of the things I should wish him here to confirm — my 
instructions to him were : — not to pick out any person 
he thought likely to go against me, but those persons 
— he having made a division for me — who were most 
likely to take money on either side. And, of course, 
the idea of deception charged against my agents, is 
horrible and abhorrent to any man having the feelings 
of a gentleman. The idea of deceiving a man by a 
retainer, when he thought he was taking something 
else, was against my instructions. On the other hand, 
I do not think there was any necessity for telling a 
man, “ if you take this, you will not be able to vote.” 
I take it for granted, that he ought to know that if he 
took money, lie could not vote. However, I shall 
not drift into argument. In the order of time, the 
next subject I see here is Mr. Close. I say with 
regard to Mr. Close’s concert, what I said of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, and as I said of my 
neighbour in John-street. I say generally of it, that 
I had no idea of influencing Mr. Close’s vote, or any- 
body else’s vote. With regard to the engagement of 
his son, that comes in the order of time afterwards, and 
so I will leave it. And now I come to what seems to 
me really the only 

18613. Before you pass from that subject, I suppose 
you say in the same way, that the engagement of Mr. 
Close’s son was made bona fide. You may as well dis- 
pose of it now. Do you say that the engagement of Mr. 
Close’s son was made bona fide for the purpose of having 
his services ? — It was made after the election, in pursu- 
ance of no contract, and simply because I wanted to 
serve him. 

18614. And not for the purpose of giving a reward 
to his father for his vote ? — Certainly. I think I had 
very good value for my money, and on that point, I 
should like to call Mr. Biggin. 

18615. So far as you are concerned, you need not go 
beyond that? — Now, with regard to the most import- 
ant matter that concerns me, which I admit when 
you put it to me was highly suspicious, that cheque for 
£1,000 given to Captain Byrne, that transaction will 
oblige me, if I am permitted to go into some very large 
considerations, and into the whole history of my candi- 
dature here, because 

18616. Now one moment : is that for the purpose of 
arriving at the conclusion that Mr. Byrne had acted 
for you in a friendly way, so that you felt yourself 
under an obligation to him? — No, sir, simply with 
regal'd to the point of ascertaining — that as far as pos- 
sible you may ascertain what my intention and belief 
were. I do not think it is possible to ascertain that, 
unless I endeavour, as well as I can, to put those who 
have got to judge of it, into the position in which I 
was myself. 

18617. Well, then, you shall have the fullest oppor- 
tunity of saying what you like with regard to it. You 
•will, of course, confine yourself to such things as you 
consider material to this particular matter ? — Yes, sir. 
With regard to that, sir, I have first of all to say this — I 
can not only assert it, but I can afford many strong col- 
lateral proofs that it is so — that my candidature here 
was perfectly exceptional — that to a certain extent, I 
had no personal aim — I had not the aim which persons, 
who ordinarily put themselves forward have, the laud- 
able ambition of doing service to their country in the 
House of Commons. It is a fact which I think admits 
of proof of the strongest nature, that my object here 
was what I might call negative ; it was not to get a 
seat myself, but to unseat Mr. O’Beime. As a proof 
of that collaterally I can show, if required, that previous 
to the election — I may say long previous to the 
election — I debated the possibility of getting another 
person to stand in my stead, but at my expense. In 
particular, I suggested to Mr. George Henry Moore that 
he might have run double in Ireland, as Mr. Gladstone 
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was doing in England, which you will perhaps remem- 
ber ; while he was standing for South Lancashire, he 
also was a candidate for the borough of Greenwich. 

18618. We are quite satisfied if you say that that 
was your object! — I have evidence. 

18610. We are quite satisfied when you say that 
that was' your object, and you need not accumulate 
proofs ! — I could accumulate proofs of it so strong, for 
justifying my object, and collateral proofs of my desire. 

18620. You have already told us that, and we 
entirely understand and believe that that was your 
object! — Then on that, subject I have a great deal to 
say. First of all I feel some difficulty at saying that 
sort of thing on oath, but I can. With regard to a 
question I put to Mr. Laffan with whom I discussed 
the matter, as with most persons, with x-egard to what 
I may call “the theory of bribery,” I entirely 
disclaim having or holding on that point a stricter 
morality than the greater portion of my fellow-country- 
men ; but this I certainly do hold, that bribery in 
itself is inadmissible and dishonorable ; that even 
when used defensively it is doubtful ; and I say this 
particularly, that assuming that I could be satisfied in 
an ordinary case that it was allowable to use bribex-y 
in antagonism to bribeiy against one ; that is to say, in 
a case — supposing one could ascertain. that apart from 
bribery one would be elected, that bribery was clearly 
used against you, and that it was justifiable to use 
briber/ to defeat bribery ; as to that my mind would 
inform me this that having taken up in this particular 
place a position as — if I- may so call it — “ the champion 
. or defender of commercial and political morality and 
purity,” I felt that even supposing that legally and 
in ordinaiy cases one might do these things, in this 
case I was precluded. I wish further to say this that 
if I had been of opinion that I might lawfully — if not 
lawfully I mean honourably — resox-t to corrupt means 
to insure my return, it so happened that I was in a 
position the most favourable for doing it ; because, I 
suppose I need not say what is most generally done 
in such cases. 

18621. Surely it is not necessary to tell us that. 
You mean to tell us that you would not and did not 
do it 1 — I mean to say something stronger than that. 
What is generally done is, that some kind friend does 
the thing for you, and then you supply him somehow, 
or sometime or other. In my case the fact was, and 
I assert it on oath, that if £4,000 or £5,000 had been 
necessary to carry my election, and I had given an 
intimation that corrupt means had been used against 
me, that sum could I believe and would have been 
used in myfavoxxr really instead of colourably by a third 
person, without the least possibility or idea of — in fact 
without its afterwards being ever asked of me, or my 
ever intending to give it back. Then, apart from that, 

I also wish to say this, that if not having had those 
facilities — and hei-e I am speaking, not in defence of 
my morality but of my intelligence — if I had wished 
to resox-t to corrupt means, I had sufficient channels 
and sufficient experience in the world, and I hope suf- 
ficient intelligence not to have done it in a clumsy way. 

18622. I do not wish to interrupt you, but for your 
own sake recollect that this evidence will go before 
the House of Commons, and that we ought to keep it, 
so far as we can on relevant and proper topics. You 
understand the way in which I make the suggestion 
to you. You xxnderstand that it is not in the least . 
degree through a desire to shorten your observations, or 
through any impatience. On the contrary, I only just 
call your attention to that for both our sakes 1 — I think 
that having got the opinion of the House of Com- 
mons, and this audience, and the Commissioners, at 
heart, I cannot neglect any topic which might possibly 
weigh in their minds ; and if they reflect on what I 
said on oath, more than probability — that I have a 
very large command of money, a very large circle of 
friends, many connexions out of the United Kingdom, 
and a great many ways by which I could have attained 
the end if I wished it — -it is a material circumstance, 
and it will weigh in contrast with other probabilities, 


which I must say I must feel it my duty to ehax-actex-- Nineteenth 
ize as almost absurd. In that point of view, sir, I PAY ~ 
should rely on my advocacy of the retainers as a proof October 25. 

that I really meant what I said ; that when I talked 

against bribery I was not guilty of increased hypocrisy MTmste? 1 ^ 
and of a mere cloak ; because I was told and I 
believed, that those retainers would have the effect of 
making me eminently unpopular, as the result proved. 

In fact for that and other reasons I think I have been 
looked upon here as a sort of common robber, who de- 
prived people of their legitimate birthright. 

18623. Do you mean by that, and do you give it as 
your evidence now, that having stopped people in that 
way from getting money, you are looked upon as 
having done them an injury! — A positive injury, as 
if I had taken something legitimately theirs. 

18624. Do you mean by that that bribery was so 
prevalent here, that it was considered a man’s bix-th- 
right at election times ! — No ; I say that, with regard 
to some of those persons whom it was attempted to 
neutralize through the retainers. I may say, sir, -with 
regard to that, some questions of yours a day or two ago, 
seemed to connect me with the knowledge of perverse 
— of corrupt px-actice, and on that I wish to correct 
my evidence. I say that befox-e I came here I had 
heard of Cashel, before ’68. 

18625. As being a corrupt place 1 — Somewhat. At 
all events it is somewhat immaterial, for I knew a 
great deal of the place and especially the history of the 
election of ’65. 

18626. Did Mr. Leahy convey to you the arch- 
bishop’s advice not to meddle in this box-ough ! — Oh, 
certaiixly. 

18627. And you understood the sense in which the 
archbishop gave that advice 1 — Oh, yes ; but the arch- 
bishop did not know what my motives were exactly. 

18628. But you undex-stood his advice to be that 
you would have to get into a system of bribing here, 
and into what you would regret! — What I think his 
grace meant was that either I should have to do that 
for my return, or meet with a defeat. With reference to 
that, I had seen a letter of Captain Byrne to Mr. 

Leahy, in which he wished me to try the Queen’s 
county, or some place of that kind. With x-egard to 
my previous declax-ation, I t hink Mr. Laffan has 
adverted, or a question of mine brought out, that I 
reminded him that both he and I would have to be 
examined on oath. He also remembers — I don’t wish 
to detail this conversation more than is necessary; and 
when he was telling me that we were too late, tliat a 
promise might get them up, I distinctly remember 
saying, we would not so much as wink at them. I thiixk 
I have alx-eady said that I had no suspicion any time, 
and I didn’t, I may say, not until this commission — oh 
yes, I am wrong thero ; I heard it soon after the 
petition, aboxxt the improper spending of the £300 my 
transfer, and £50 added to it ; and thereupon I tlxink 
you will see alluded to in some letters that passed be- 
tween me and Mr. Laffan, on which there was a dispute ; 
in fact, I refused to be a party to settling that. 

18629. It is xximecessary for you to go into that. 

We have read all those letters. I need not tell you 
that those lettex-s would not be proper evidence ; but 
we were not bound by rules of evidexxce, as you may 
have seen. Of course, we would receive from you, on 
oath, the effect of those letters, but it is xxot necessary 
to go into them 1 — They show that when they were 
written, certain positions were takexx xxp on either side. 

18630. Just so. When Captain Byx-ne asked that 
money of you, had you any suspicion that money had 
been or was aboxxt to be improperly expended! — You 
bring me to a vex-y important fact, axxd one which 
makes me regret the absence of Mr. Leahy, which I 
cannot understand, if designedly. I did not intend to 
mention names, but — as he has been connected with 
the matter of that £600, and as I received his permis- 
sion, which I have in my pocket to hand you, if you 
desire it — I may say this, that on some px-evioxxs day 
iix the month of Novembex-, which I cannot qxxite fix 
at present, but I should think was aboxxt the eighth or 
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Nineteenth ninth. Mr. Leahy, who had taken Mrs. Leahy and son 
Pay back to London, and was kindly employed in a Chancery 

October 25. proceeding of mine there, and all that sort of thing, 
- — came back from London — I think he arrived late at 

Munster^ night — and he produced me an authority to some bank 

in England which, I suppose, I need not name, because 
nothing was done with it, to honour bills and cheques ; 
as far as I recollect, upon which his name would appear, 
to the amount of £3,000. I just took that document, 
I looked at it, I took the poker and made a little hole 
in the fire and immediately put it in. 

18631. Mr. Griffin. — T hat was an authority to be 
signed by you ? — To be signed by me. 

18632. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Y ou say it was about 
the eighth or ninth November? — It was thereabout. 

18633. Lid you dispose of it in the manner you have 
told us, because you. suspected that it was wanted for 
improper purposes? — I had not the least doubt of it. 

18634. You had no doubt that it was wanted for 
improper purposes ? — Oh, yes ; I had not the least 
doubt upon that. 

18635. You had not the least doubt that Mr. Leahy 
wanted to use that money for improper purposes ? — I 
didn’t say Mr. Leahy, but that he wanted it for some- 
body that did. 

18636. That he wanted it for improper purposes 
connected with the election, and therefore you burned 
it ? — I did ; and all that passed between us, as nearly 
as I can recollect, was this : — “ I would not have any- 
thingto do with itonany account; and,aboveall,Iwould 
not have anything to do with it through you.” I think 
it right to add that, although — it is the whole of the 
res geslct — although I am quite sensible it may in a 
certain sense tell against me. I may be wrong two or 
three days perhaps in the date, but I think that is 
about it. I could ascertain it exactly, because I have 
since communicated with the actual hand which wrote 
that authority, if it were necessary. 

18637. I do not think it is. On or about the 8th, or 
9tli, or 10th will answer our purposes, I think? — Now, 
sir, I have got to come to another question which bears 
on the question of what my mind and consequently my 
intention was on the night of the 16th November ; 
and it is this : — In spite of what I knew of Cashel 
I cannot help going into extraneous matters here, 
because it is of the essence of the thing. I think 
I have already said that I left my domicile, where 
I had been on a couch for a long period of time, on 
the 9th July, in consequence of a decision of the 
Master of the Rolls in the matter of Overend, Gurney 
and Company. I spent some hours in London in a 
cab on my way to Sheffield, and there I settled an 
affidavit in that matter — or rather arranged to settle 
it — and I learned, apropos of Mr. O’Beirne, that he 
was so insolvent as not to be able to pay 

18638. Oh really? — It is essential, sir, because it 
has this bearing : in the first place I can say nothing of 
Mr. O’Beirne that I have not alreadysaid and published 
and been sued for, so that really there is no possible 

18639. I quite understand. I know perfectly well 
that you do not want to make use of your examination 
here to be the means of saying things which you have 
not said already, or which you would be afraid to 
write or to say otherwise. I do not attribute that to 
you for one moment, and it is unnecessaiy for you to 
repudiate that idea. The only thing that induces me 
to interfere is that, for my own sake, when these notes 
come to be looked at hereafter it may not be said, “ I 
wonder the Commissioner allowed this examination to 
■ go on so very wildly and so wide of the mark.” For 
that reason I would ask you to keep within reasonable 
limits? — I am obliged to address to you a number of 
things, for it is a question of intention. 

18640. Say what your intention was? Tell me 
that on your oath and we will . receive it with the 
greatest pleasure ? — That is another affair, sir. You 
will recollect you will have to weigh mine. You have 
extracted from me the admission, which is a fact, that 
I knew the circumstances of Cashel ; and 1 submit 
it is my right to place before you the things in my 


mind, which, notwithstanding what was in my mind, 
made me look to such a result as not improbable. 

18641. Do not understand me as wanting to limit 
in the smallest degree any explanation you wish to 
make. The only thing I would ask you to do is 
to keep it within the proper bounds and limits of the 
subject matter? — I had this knowledge here, and 
learned the fact positively in passing through London. 

18642. You believed lie was in the condition you 
have stated? — And quite unable to bribe if here. 
Then when Mr. Leahy came over to me from Ireland 
I had not the remotest intention of standing for 
Cashel and a fortiori for no other place ; and I had 
a letter — I do not know if I have it now — in which 
I was told, about the date September 12th, that Mr. 
O’Beirne would not stand ; that was, I thought, in 
consequence of standing myself ; and I was further 
told that Mr. Vincent Scully, junior, would stand, and 
then his father was talked of. I say, on my oath, 
that if either of those gentlemen had stood for Cashel, 
and not Mr. O’Beirne, I should have no more thought 
of coming here than I would of going to the Queen’s 
county. 

18643. We understand that ? — Well, then, sir, I 
have got this fui-ther to say, that I wished to announce 
by various placards before I ever came here my pecu- 
liar position and views with reference not only to 
Mr. O’Beirne, but to somebody else whom I attacked 
in connexion with him. Contrary to my instructions 
that was not done, and when I came here I had to 
prepare for some small personal attack on myself, 
which introduced two pamphlets from which I expected 
much greater effects on the public mind. Then I 
fui-ther wish to say, though I don’t think it perhaps 
very material except so far as I shall require the Com- 
missioners to direct their attention in a certain direction, 
I have this to say, that up to a certain point I was 
informed and believe the fact was, that there was 
a great scarcity of money on the other side — I will 
put it in the gentlest terms I can — and that afterwards 
that state was changed. But be that as it may, I say 
this — and perhaps as you wish me to confine myself 
taking a certain intimation from you, which I will 
do — that about a fortnight or so before the election 
I had given up as a probability attaining my result 
by the direct means of being returned myself, and 
discussed with my agent the propriety of that course, 
which I suppose the law would point out to you in its 
simplicity — waiting for a time, seeking for evidence, 
and succeeding by way of petition ; that as I was 
informed by him, there would be great difficulty in 
getting any evidence; still I state positively that I 
meant to proceed in that way and no other. And with 
regard to a placard offering £500 reward, which I 
think is in evidence was put up about the 6th 
November, I have this to say, that when I heard 
that we were going back, and things of that kind, 
I suggested at a much earlier period that a placard 
of that nature should be issued, offering not only 
a reward of £500, but a hundred acres of land in 
America or California, and a free passage to any person 
who would give sufficient information of bribery. And 
I did so at a period when we didn’t think that bribery 
could have been committed. 1 

18644. But for the purpose of deterring ? — Yes, and 
making him think there would be a hundred eyes on 
the watch to secure so great a prize. Taking that 
vaguely about a fortnight before the election I had no 
idea of success except through the channel of a peti- 
tion. I conveyed my impression that as a petition 
was certain to ensue, I had much rather petition than 
be petitioned against. I stated that to several by 
whom I can prove it. 

18645. It is unnecesary. You had come to that 
conclusion? — I had come to that conclusion in mv 
own mind. There came a time, sir, everybody is 
liable to change, when I rather modified that opinion, 
and that was towards the end of the week preceding 
the election, when we had, I think, three meetings 
running at Corcoran’s, which, I think, you heard 
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described as inconveniently crowded. There is one 
thing which I omitted to state, which was the 
requisition signed by sixty electors and sent over to 
me in England. . 

18646. That is not necessary! — Well at one ol 
those meetings I was told seventy electors, I think, 
were present. 

18647. And you say that that modified the opmion 
you had before 1 — Then I was going to say, sir, I think, 
at the second of those meetings, at one of them at all 
events, I made some additional verbal statement to this 
I had ’already printed— statements which I had sub- 
sequently printed. At the second of those meetings 
there were two things I believe to be done, at least so 
I understood it ; and one of them certainly was done. 
One was the formation of a committee of some persons 
of influence who would act as a committee, and which 
has never yet been done. It was talked of then 
openly ; and the other was a declaration of confidence 
—of satisfaction with my views and statement, which 
was at last signed, with a great deal of difficulty, by 
some of those electors, Then ' that placard about 
twenty-nine commoners after I required it to be pub- 
lished, and when it came to the point, I found that it 
could not or would not be done. 

18648. You found they would not have their names 
published ? — I found it was not and could not be done. 
A part I attribute to— to not being able to get the 
large mass . • 

18649. You need not go into the details of it?— It 
is So vital to me, sir, that I wish to show you my mind 
exactly at that point of time. You would not allow 
me to put that question to Mr. Quirke as to my diffi- 
culty of publishing here at all. I had to go to Dublin 
to get it done. One of the reasons why I was cogni- 
zant, partly, of the first taking of Ryan’s house— that 
house and especially Can-oil’s house — was, I was told 
that we might have a number of people in the 
yard, where there would be no disturbance, and have 
more in a room, and I could speak out of a window, so 
that they could hear me. 

18650. I presume that at that time you did not 
know the plan of bribing in Cashel by taking houses? 
— I did not. . 

18651. It was entirely unknown to you? — Entirely 
unknown to me. I was only on my guard against 
direct bribery, and voters’ sons, and that sort of thing 
which I knew previously. As you mention the point, 
I beg to point out to you that with regard to Ryan 
and Murnane’s house, and with regard to Carroll’s 
house, that at the petition, I took the responsibility of 
these, and that the J udge has been of opinion that it 
was no corruption. 

18652. You have this moment told us that this was 
never adopted as a means of bribery ? — I may have 
learned it concurrently, but then I put it to my agent, 
“ Do you really want it? Is it like Mr. Boyton’s house 
that the man is making a market of it ?” — Then I was 
told about some circulars which were sent out about 
having a meeting there, which I believe is tine. In 
addition to that this happened ; the last of those meet- 
ings was on that Sunday which, I think, was the very 
day that we were disappointed in Carroll’s house — I 
am not quite sure of that ; but, at all events, in conse- 
quence of it there was to be a meeting of what I wished 
to be formed as a committee. I was told Mr. Mullins 
would attend this. On the Sunday at my house, at 
Abbeyview, there was a meeting ; Mr. Mullins did not 
come, and other circumstances passed which eminently 
disgusted me with the whole proceeding, and from 
that moment forward, I entirely gave up any idea of 
being returned and attaining my object that way. I 
ought perhaps to have said, that having heard at that 
time the whole story of Sir Timothy O’Brien’s election, 
and having before my mind the possibility of being 
returned, with the alternative of being unseated for 
bribery, which would defeat my object in coming here ; 
from that time forward I gave up every idea of attain- 
ing my object, except by petition — from that Sunday, 
wliich was about the 15th November. Then, sir, 
C 


although undoubtedly previous to my coming here, Nineteenth 
both Mr. Leahy and Captain Byrne took a very Pav - 
important part in aiding me in finding me agents and October 25. 
all sorts of things, from my coming here, so far as I - — 

know their services were limited to going about with 
me, which both of them did, to tell me who the people 
were and that sort of thing, and help me in my weak 
state ; and Mr. Leahy especially was of the most 
material use in assisting me to do what I myself or 
Miss Sterne could not do — she being a young lady not 
very sagacious in life — in staying the extraordinary 
attempts at extortion which came at every side for car- 
drivers ; because no transaction in life was gone into, 
in which five or six times the market value was not 
attempted to be charged, and Mr. Leahy’s services in 
that matter were incalculable. At this moment I have a 
tariff stuck up in my house, in J ohn-street, of the fees 
to be given to car-drivers, who used to charge twice as 
much before. Then, sir, with regard to talking over 
the election, I never discussed it with Captain Byrne, 
anything like the way I did with Mr. Leahy ; and. 
although it so happened that he has been instrumental 
in rendering me a very considerable service, it so hap- 
pened that he never had been in communication with 
me ; from the very first, Mr. Leahy was the channel 
of bringing me over, and talking in England of the 
various arrangements preliminary to my candidature 
here, and to Mr. Leahy I always looked when I had 
conversations with my conducting agents, for informa- 
tion on points where it was necessary to interfere. I 
may say this generally, that never after in any con- 
versation with Mr. Leahy did anything take place 
which would imply on my part any after concurrence in 
any arrangement of the sort. On the contrary. Now, I 
tliinlr with regard to the incident of that evening of the 
16th November, my recollection is perfectly unshaken 
by what I have heard to-day. 

18653. That is, that you were asked for .£1,000 ? — 

I have no doubt whatever that I was asked for exactly 
the sum that I gave. 

18654. Well, Captain Byrne’s memory, according to 
his own account, is not very tenacious, and if so, is not 
very reliable ; and you say, you are sure that if you 
were asked for £500, it is not likely you would give 
twice as much ; that is not your habit ? — I might do 
such a thing, but not without a motive ; and my recol- 
lection is also distinct that there was something that 
would bear out what he says that he did express some 
need of money, but it was either very vague, and 
perhaps for reasons he had himself, he put it in a very 
lame and halting way. My impression is that whatever 
he said, he said abruptly, and not at all definitely. He 
simply gave me to undei-stand that the loan of it for a 
short time would be very acceptable to him, and at that 
moment it did not strike me that by any possibility it 
would be wanted for corrupt practices, or indeed for the 
election at all. I just want to add one thing to that. 

I knew Captain Byrne — I cannot say that it weighed 
with me more than a grain — I knew this, that he was 
a collector, not only to private estates, but also of 
public cess. I had heard him talk of amounts he had 
to collect, large and small, from eight pence up to £50, 
and it did just for a second of time occur to me that, 
owing to the time given to my affairs in helping me 
here, he had perhaps fallen in arrear in some payments 
he had to make at a given date. But the simple truth 
is, I was very tired, and didn’t pay any attention to 
the matter. With the belief I had at the moment, it 
was not a matter of concern to me ; I didn’t entertain 
any suspicion of Captain Byrne’s ability to repay it, 
supposing it was a genuine transaction ; and, I might 
say, with regard to a suggestion you immediately made 
to me when I told you the transaction — I might have 
borrowed money at the bank — I should probably have 
an opportunity of forming one of his guarantees, 
which would justify my lending the sum. With regard 
to interest, of which you spoke, I have this explana- 
tion to make, sir. To the best of my recollection he 
was writing something which involved a promise to 
pay, but, of course, such a promise would make a thing 
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Nineteenth not on: a. stamp void ; it is so in England ; whether it 
AT is so in Ireland I do not know. -Thereupon I wrote 
October 25. -for; him,' to .'be signed, or for him to copy, a form of a 
,, common I 0 U, in which no interest could be men- 

Munster. 17 tioned— I think in that I . am also right. I just wish 

to finish that branch. 

18655. Are you quite certain that he actually asked 
you. for £1,000, and not for £400 or £500 ?— As far 
as my memory serves me I am perfectly sure. 

18656. You do not entertain any doubt of it ? — Not 
the slightest. 

18657. Do you say that at that time no thought 
came across your mind that that money was to be used 
for corrupt purposes ? — Not the least. If I had had 
the slightest suspicion of it, I would sooner put it in 
the fire. And I don’t think if I had intended I would 
have been so insane as to draw a cheque payable to 
Captain Byrne, or order, and cross it so as to make its 
detection certain. 

18658. You, as I said before to Mr. Byrne, were 
the person yourself who gave us the information 
about this cheque. If you did not wish to be 
entirely candid, you might not have told us about 
it. We had no means of knowing it then. Mr. 
Byrne did certainly on that occasion put you into a 
very false and awkward position in bringing you into a 
transaction which at first sight would look exceedingly 
questionable. You feel that yourself? — Perfectly so, 
sir ; and from the moment that I heard that there was 
any question of Captain Byrne’s being mixed up in 
this transaction, I at once felt that this was a matter 
that would have to be sifted in the fullest way. I had 
nothing more to do to it. I never for a moment 
entertained the idea or possibility of concealing the 
facts on which judgment will have to be formed. 

18659. I may say to you, Mi-. Munster, that the 
opinion of my brother Commissioners — my own, with- 
out any doubt — at present, is, that you have given a 
complete and correct version of the transaction. You 
were brought into the matter suddenly, perhaps with- 
out reflecting on what you were about, and without 
any improper intention? — I should like to be allowed 
to add, that in my point of view, even now, nothing 
could be more prejudicial to my interests. 

18660. Pray do not go into that ; it is only argu- 
ment ? — In a matter so vital, one may be excused for 
going a little out of the 

18661. There is another small matter in which you 
are in confliijt with Mr. Byrne ; he denies that you 
asked the money back ? — I think there he is right, and 
I am right besides. He is quite right in saying I never 
asked him. 

18662. Not specifically ? — No, nor precisely. I was 
away in the county Mayo about two months after the 
transaction. I caused, through some third person, a 
sort of inquiry to be made, on which I got a delaying 
answer — not exactly an evasive answer — which, when 
I came to look at my account, seemed to be perfectly 
natural ; and then came the thought. Then, sir, the 
next thing I have is the transaction with Doctor Cor- 
mack. That, I think, I have 

18663. You have given us your evidence- on that 
very fully already ? — At all events I should like to re- 
peat generally that I had no notion that anything I 
did for Doctor Cormack was for any corrupt bargain, 
or to reward him for his vote. I looked on him simply 
as a man who was oppressed, and whom I regarded as a 
friend of mine. The absence of Mr. Richardson, my 
expense agent, at the petition, I don’t think I need 
advert to. 

18664. No, I do not think you need. Mr. Richardson 
seems to have given his evidence like a gentleman ? — 
I have had differences with Mr. Richardson. I do 
not think he was very wise in other things. . At the 
very opening of the proceedings there was an order to 
subpoena him ; my belief was he would have come on 
that or else I would have brought him myself. Then, 
sir, there is a matter I only knew quite lately. A 
man was examined here named Martin Phelan. You 
may perhaps recollect that I addressed a question on 


cross-examination to him as to whether .he, had lost a 
cow lately ? 

18665. He got a five guinea retainer ? — Yes, but 
there is something else, sir, which, though a tr ifling 
matter, as far as I know of it, I wish to mention. I 
lately got an intimation. 

18666. He got two guineas from some lady in your 
establishment ? — I didn’t know that you knew that. 
Yes, he did in March, I am told on an I O U. 

18667. You need not trouble yourself about that? 
— I am told that I gave personal directions that she 
should have it.: If I did I had no idea that she was 
the wife of a voter, or she should not have had it. 
Then, sir, I have got a long story about the second peti- 
tion, which, owing to the opinion you have been good 
enough to express on the transaction of the £1,000 
cheque I need not go into ; because it amounted to this 
that I lodged and proceeded on that second petition 
first, to gather the opinion of the other side as to what 
they knew of me ; which I did in this way — I will 
make it very short — I purposely put four of the worst 
securities I could imagine with this object — if they 
knew anything touching, in mymind they would be glad 
to let the petition stand as a counter attack, and would 
not question the securities ; but they did question the 
securities, and as they did, I came to the conclusion 
that they knew nothing. 

18668. Mr. Griffin. — You solicited the Archdeacon 
to become your security ? — The Archbishop here was 
to a certain extent my friend. Just before the election 
a letter from Cardinal Cullen was brought down 

18669. Well, now really we cannot go into that. 

18670. Mr. Waters, q.c.— Did you proceed with 
the second petition bond Jide? — I did, sir, because I 
heard they were inquiring against me, and Mr. Butt 
suggested on consultation in Dublin that I should drop 
it. I only adduce it as a strong proof of my own con- 
viction that I was clear of everything. 

18671. Up to that time did you believe that you 
were clear of everything? — Yes, sir, most certainly. I 
insisted on proceeding with it in order to have an 
opportunity of knowing everything. There is one 
question I wish to draw your attention to in the 
petition — one answer rather of mine on that subject, 
which was answer number 7341. That question is not 
accurately .reported. The question that I was asked 
and that I answered was “Did you supply Captain 
Dudly Byrne with any money for any improper pur- 
pose?” to which I answered, “Not any,” and if you 
look at the next question you will see that it must 
have been so, because in the next breath I admit 
having given him £25. 

18672. Was that £1,000 present to your mind at 
the time, Mr. Munster ? — Oh, perfectly, but I didn’t 
conceive, sir, under that form of question supposing it 
was a loan — supposing it was not, cadet queestio ; but 
supposing it was a loan, I did not think I was bound 
to publish that fact which might have been inconvenient 
to that gentleman. 

18673. At that time did you know anything of 
Captain Dudly Byrne’s having supplied money that 
had been improperly spent ?— Oh, no, on the contrary 
I saw his name here as a witness, and I thought that he 
was eager to come here. I had heard t hin gs rumoured 
but could not believe in them. 

18674. You had heard that Captain Byrne was 
anxious to be put up as a witness? — I had heard so. 

18675. If he came and told as little as he did to us 
the first day, he would not have damaged himself or 
anybody much. 

18676. Mr. Griffin— At what time did Mr. 
Richardson’s son come to you? — The bill which is 
put in will show that. I had so many persons visiting 
me, they interchanged so often, that it is excessively 
difficult to fix anything. I had three sons of Mr. 
Richardson with me at different times. 

18677. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Are you able to give us 
any clue to the name of the person who supplied the 
£600 ? — I have not the slightest suspicion. To-day I 
expected to hear Captain Byrne explain the whole thing. 
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18678. But you have heard that Mr. Leahy was the 
person who sent Mr. Patrick Laffan for it 1— Yes. I 
have heard that. 

18679. But we have not heard from Mr. Leahy on 
that? — On that subject you have not. 

18680. Have you supplied Mr. Leahy any money 
by which he could recoup himself that £600 ? — No; 

18681. Before or since?— At no time. All the 
moneys I have supplied Mr. Leahy have been in pur- 
suance of an understanding between us when he con- 
templated going to Australia in September, 1868. He 
has had moneys of mine for purposes of my own. 

18682. Mr. Griffin.— Was he credited in any bank 
for you in England that would have given him ' the 
command of such a sum 1— Oh, no ; he could get no 
moneys on my account but what I gave him. 

18683. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I think you said some- 
thing about Mr. Leahy’s not finding sufficient occupa- 
tion without going to Australia. Are you aware of 
his having an account in the Bank of Ireland ? — No ; 
I am nearly certain. I am as certain as anybody can be 
without speaking positively. 

18684. Do you think Mr; Leahy's position was such 
at the time that he could readily get £600 ? — I should 
say not ; but he had been a member of a very large 
family which would be in a position in this part of 
Ireland. His father was a county surveyor, I believe. 


I know he himself laid out the Cork and Bandon Nineteenth 
railway many years ago. The only topic I have not Day - 
touched on, sir, is the jennet. October 25. 

18685. You do not know what became of the animal ? - — • 

— No, I do not, indeed ; but I find I did not know Mr. Henry 
that it. was bought and sold after the election, both. Munster. 
With respect to the purchases, there was something 
made of my tailor. 

18686. I do not think you need go into that? — I 
can give you a very full explanation of it. 

18687. You must understand that, as I said more 
than once, it caused us very great pain to have to put 
several of the questions we found necessary. We are 
learning things by degrees. We are obliged to go very 
wide often in our questions ? — I cannot for a moment 
be either surprised or complain of that, sir. Of course 
your object here is to find out the truth. I ought 
perhaps to say in justice to Captain Byrne that I would 
like to put in that letter [hands in a letter] lest you 
may think his coming here to-day was in consequence 
of something that took place on Saturday. I received 
that letter on Sunday morning. All I did thereupon was 
to answer. His being here at the opening of the court 
this morning and not coming at twelve o’clock, as he 
did come on a previous occasion, might require expla- 
nation. 

Adjourned. 


TWENTIETH DAY. 


Twentieth 


Tuesday, October 26, 1869. 


October 26. 


Patrick Connor presents himself ; examined, by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


18688. You wish to make some further statement? 
—Yes, Mr. Commissioner, if you please. I have a 
distinct recollection of the exact words which passed 
between me and Murphy. One Sunday he and I spoke. 
He and I were going out the Clonmel road. He said 
to me — “ You are aware I am a poor man who is 
earning my hire, and have nothing to depend on but 
a day’s work; and if you can get £10 for me,” says 
he, “ from Mr. O’Beirne I’ll vote for Mr. O’Beirne 
and he further added, “ I’ll not vote for Munster 
at all.” I said— “ I believe Mr. O’Beirne has no money 
to give any person at all.” These are the exact words 
that passed between him and me, your worship. 

18689. Do you recollect when the conversation took 
place 1 — X do, your worship, it was before the election. 

18690. How long before the election? — I suppose 
four or five weeks. 

18691. Was Mr. O’Beime in town at the time? — 
He was, your worship. 

18692. I suppose you told that to Mi\ O’Beirne ? — 
I did not. _ , . 

18693. You told it to some person 1 ?— I dont recol- 
lect that I told it to anyone. I might have told it to 
some one. 

1 8694. Do you recollect to whom ? — I can’t recollect. 

18695. Did you say that Mr. O’Beirne was giving 
money ?— I didn’t know that he was giving any money. 

18696. Did you lead Murphy to understand that 
you would inquire about it? — I didn’t. What I said 
was I believed Mr. O’Beirne had no money to give any 
person. 

18697. Did you make inquiries? You would not 
like to lose a vote? — I was so closely associated with 
Mr. O’Beirne I did believe he wouldn’t give money to 
any person. 

18698. Did you mention that incident to Mr. 
O’Beirne? — I wouldn’t say I did. 

18699. Is it not very likely that you did — that 
you would ti-y to keep a vote for Mr. O’Beime ? — I 
don’t think 1 did mention it to Mr. O’Beirne at all. 
My distinct recollection — so far as I can recollect — I 
believe that I did not mention it to Mr. O’Beirne. 

18700. Mr. Griffin. — Did you iiiention it to Cap- 
tain Graham ? — Oh, no. 

C 


Patrick 
Connor. 

18701. Or to Simon Tracy? — No. Mr. O’Beirne 
was as free with myself, as with Tracy, or Captain 
Graham, or any of them. ' 

18702. Mr. Waters, Q.C. — It seems very plain 
to me that you would try and keep a vote for Mr. 
O’Beime ? — I would, if I could. 

18703. Therefore it is probable that you men- 
tioned that occurrence to some person ? — I don’t think 
I did, your worship. 

18704. Did you take no further notice of it? — 

Well, yes — I don’t recollect I did. 

18705. Did you endeavour to ascertain if any money 
could be got for him — we all know it was given, and 
you knew it was given in ’65 ? — Well, I believe, it 

18706. If you tell us the entire truth, no harm can 
come to you ? — I don’t recollect that I ever mentioned 
it to any person. 

18707. Your evidence is, that you received this 
proposition from this man, and talked with him about 
it ; that in law amounts to nearly the same as offering 
the money out of your hands. If you tell us truly 
about it, you will be free from all consequences ? — I 
have no knowledge of Mr. O’Beirne having given 
money to any person, but I believe that he was giving 
money. Murphy is a man that I wouldn’t recom- 
mend him to give money to, because he is a talkative 
little fellow ; I wouldn’t let him give any money to 
him, even five shillings to him. That is the honest 
truth to you ; I wouldn’t let Mr. O’Beime give him 
anything, even if he was to give money, or had money 
to give. 

18708. You really are not improving your position 
by telling us that ? — Well, the fact is, even if he were, 

I say, to give it. 

18709. Then if Murphy were a discreet man, you 
would recommend him? — Well, I partly guessed he 
wasn’t giving money. 

18710. Were there any discreet men to whom you 
recommended him to give money ? — No ; there is 
a great deal of corrupt men in Cashel, to tell the 
honest truth — a great deal of corrupt men, beyond 
any doubt, and you know that yourself. 

3 D 2 
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CASHEL ELECTION INQUIRY COMMISSION, 1869. 


Day. 

October 26. 

Mr.~ John 
Boyton. 


Mr. John Boyton sworn; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


18711. Mr. Boyton, you are aware of the evidence 
that has been given here by a man named John Ryan, 
of the Racecourse ? — I am, sir. 

18712. He referred to a conversation between you 
and him and Mrs. Boyton in the Rock hotel. It will 
be our duty in framing our report, to make out a list 
of names. We give you now the opportunity, and 
ask you .to state what occurred on that occasion, and 
anything you have to say upon it. Although there 
may not have been any offer of money, or anything of 
that kind, you may be implicated. You understand, 
of course, that if you tell us, as I have no doubt you 
will, frankly and fully, everything that occurred, it 
will be not only our duty, but it will afford us pleasure, 
to free you from all responsibility, and it is with that 
object, that we now call you up 1 — I am aware of that, 
sir. He called to ask me to get a horse purchased by 
Mr. Munster for him, and in the course of conversa- 
tion, he said that he could get the Commoners to vote 
for .£30 each. I told him that I would do everything 
I could towards getting the horse purchased, but 
I didn’t entertain the other thing at all — I didn’t 
mind it. 

18713. Was the price of the horse mentioned? — 
He said about £70 ; he said that he would also vote, 
if the horse was purchased. 

18714. And you understood then, of course, that he 
made that proposition respecting the purchase of the 
horse for £70, as a way of inducing him to vote? — 
Yes, he did, sir. 

18715. And you received it in that way ? — I did, sir. 

18716. That he would vote for Mr. Munster if the 
horse was purchased ? — Yes. 

18717. Did anything further occur between you, do 
you recollect ? — I think he said that he would. He was 
to have been in -with me the day before — I think it 
was Saturday — he had an appointmentwith me to speak 
about the insurance of his life, and he also promised 
to bring an uncle, or some relative with him, and 
there was some conversation about the insurance, and 
he told me if he made well by the election, he would 
insure his life. 

18718. The meaning of “ making well by the elec- 
tion,” of course, is, if he got money for his vote ? — Yes. 

18719. He says you gave him a letter to Mr. 
Leahy? — I did, sir. 

18720. That was, I suppose, recommending Mr. 
Leahy to purchase the horse ? — Yes. 

18721. I suppose you told Mr. Leahy that he was 
a voter ? — I did. 

18722. Do you wish to add anything now with re- 
ference to what Ryan says about Mrs. Boyton having 
said something about money — did any such thing 
occur at all ? — I am almost sure there did not. 

18723. I believe Ryan and Mrs. Boyton left the 
room where you were sitting? — I am not aware of it ; 
I never noticed it. 

18724. Then nothing at all occurred in your presence 
with reference to any sum of money — £1,200 or any- 
thing of that sort ? — Not a word. 

18725. Mr. Griffin. — You did not hear that sum 


mentioned ? — Not a word about it ; only that if he got 
£30 for each of the Commoners he would get them to 
vote. 

18726. You cannot recollect whether you went out 
with him or not? — I think I went out with him. 

18727. You have no positive recollection ?— No, I 
have not. 

18728. Well, that is all you recollect about it ? — 
That is all I recollect about it. The following Friday 
evening he called up to Abbeyview, and he asked me 
to see— that he wanted to see Mr. Leahy. I said Mr. 
Leahy was not there, and he then told me he would give 
the horse and his vote for £35, and that he would bring 
his brother-in-law — I think Patrick Maher, to vote. 

18729. Who was Patrick Maher ? — A brother-in-law 
of his. 

18730. Where does he live? — In the Main-street. 

18731. Is that the grocer in the Main-street ? — Yes ; 
and he at the same time said the Commoners should get 
something on this occasion. I told him from myself — I 
was so annoyed with him coming continually about the 
horse — “ Well,” said I “ they won’t buy your horse. 
Can’t you borrow that money, or call to some person 
else ?” 

18732. Did you canvass any person for Mr. 
Munster ? — Well, I did not. 

18733. No one at all? — No one at all. I just merely 
voted for Mr. Munster and did nothing more. 

18734. You let the house that yoxi had to Mr. 
Munster ?- — Yes. 

18735. Who, was it that took it from you ? — I think 
it was Mr. Patrick Laffan. 

18736. Tell me in the same spirit of fairness in 
which you have given the rest of your evidence, if in 
the letting of your house to Mr. Munster you had in 
view that your vote was secured to him ? — I assure you 
I had not. I would have voted for Mi - . Munster if he 
never took my house. 

18737. You were not acquainted with him before? 
— I was not, but I knew he was afi-iend of Ai - chbishop 
Leahy whose friendship I have, and that was the in- 
ducement to me to vote for Mi - . Munster. 

18738. That is, the Archbishop's friendship ? — Yes. 

18739. Did any conversation occur between you and 
Mr. Patrick Laffan when you were letting your house ? 
— Not the slightest allusion. 

18740. Did Mr. Laffan know that you were a friend 
of Mr. Munster’s, and that you would vote for him ? — 
I don’t know that he knew I was a friend of Mr. 
Munster’s at the time. 

18741. When I say “ a friend of Mr. Munster’s” .1 
do not mean in the strict sense of the word, but that 
you entertained friendly feelings towards him and 
would support him ? — Well, I think he did. 

(Mr. Munster hands in questions.) 

18742. I putthese question at Mr. Munster’s request. 
Has he ever given you any money except in payment 
of his rent ? — Oh, he never gave me any, sir. 

18743. Had you ever any conversation relative to 
the National Bank with Mr. Munster, except in refer- 
ence to his own account ? — I never had. 


Applications for Certificates. 


Mr. Waters, q.c. — We "will now receive applications 
for certificates. 

WiUiam Iiyan (Big Billy) of Lawlor’s Lot applies. 

18744. The Commissioners have power to grant 
certificates to all persons who make a true disclosure 
touching the matters they have been examined in. 
We believe you have made a true disclosure and we 
shall give you a certificate. 

(Certificate given.) 

18745. I have a letter from Mr. Michael Laffan in 
which he says that if we are of opinion he has done any- 
thing that requires a certificate or amounts to bribery, 
he will ask for a certificate. We have not made up our 


minds as yet as to whether Mr. Michael Laffan’ s name 
should appear in one of those unpleasant lists ; but if it 
does he has given his evidence with the greatest possible 
frankness, and is entitled to the certificate. 

John Ryan of the Racecourse applies. 

18746. We shall consider your case. We have not 
made up our minds yet with, regard to it. Mr. 
MacSheehy will send it to you by post if we consider 
you entitled to it. 

John Duggan of Loughnafina applies. 

18747. We are of opinion that Mr. Duggan gave 
his evidence truthfully. 

(Certificate given.) 
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. 18748. Johanna Duggan is granted a certificate. 

Patrick Sullivan applies. 

18749. I will give it to any man that admits to me 
that he did anything wrong % — Patrick Duggan. — Oh 
I didn’t do anything wrong. (No certificate.) 

Mr. George Squires. — I was going to ask your 
worship the same question. 

18750. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I do not recollect at 
present anything that would cause you to want it. 
But my brothers and myself are of opinion that you 
gave your evidence truthfully, and if we put you in any 
list we will send you a certificate. 

Mr. Squires. — For Mr. Kingsbury, sir ? 

18751. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mr. Kingsbury’s case 
we reserve. 

Richard Cummins of Lawlor’s Lot applies. 

18752. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you acknowledge to 
us that you got any money ? — I couldn’t acknowledge 
it for I didn’t get it. I acknowledged my son got some 
money. 

- 18753. You do not acknowledge that you got any 
money? — No, I got no money myself in any kind of way. 

18754. Well, I cannot say that we are satisfied 
with your evidence ? — Well, I can’t help that same. 
I got no money. — (No certificate.) 

John Dwyer of Price’s Lot, rated as John and Michael 
Dwyer , applies. 

18755. What was it that you got ? — I got a retainer, 


18756. For £5 1 — Yes, sir. 

18757. We believe you told us the truth, and we 
will give you a certificate. — (Certificate given.) 

Michael Quirke applies. 

18758. When I say that we are going to reserve 
your case for consideration, I do not mean to imply 
what I have said already to some, and shall have to 
say to others, that we are not satisfied with your evi- 
dence. What I wish to be understood is, that we have 
not yet made up our minds as to whether we shall put 
you in any list or not. If we do put you in any 
list, you will get a certificate from Mr. MacSheehy. 

Denis Dwyer of Friar-street applies. 

18759. What was it you did ? — Thirty pounds, sir. 

18760. I believe you got the money and told us the 
truth. We will give you a certificate. — (Certificate 
given.) 

Denis Geary applies. 

18761. We will consider your case, and Mr. 
MacSheehy will write to you. 

Mr. John Davis White. — My case is the same as 
Mr. Geary’s. 

18762. Mr. Waters, q.c. — You are not to under- 
stand us as concurring in the observation you made 
there. I will not say further than that. We believe 
that you gave your evidence truthfully, and we will 
give you a certificate. You are not to take us as ad- 
mitting your observation that your case and Geary’s 
are the same? — I only meant, sir, both witnessing 
bills. — (Certificate given.) 

18763. John Moloney of Carron applies. — (Certifi- 
cate given.) 

18764. Michael Halley applies. — (Certificate given.) 

Patrick Duggan applies. 

18765. What did you do? — ’65, sir. 

18766. What did you do in 1 8 6 8 though ? — N othing, 
sir ; there is nothing for ’68 ; nor wouldn’t, sir. 

18767. We will consider your case? — Thank you, 
sir ; it was not my intention, sir. 

Patrick Cunningham applies. 

1S768. Mi-. Cunningham gave his evidence truth- 
fully, I believe. We give him a certificate. — (Certifi- 
cate given.) 

18769. Michael Ryan of Main-street applies. — (Cer- 
tificate given.) 

18770. Michael Mwrnane of Main-street applies. — 
(Certificate given.) 

James Browne applies. 

18771. Why do you expect it, Mr. Browne ? — I 
think it necessary. 

18772. You do?— I do. 


18773. Did you admit anything to us ? — I did. Twentieth 

1 8774. Whatdid you admit? — That Captain Graham Pat ~ 

paid me £20 for my rooms. October 26. 

18775. Was it for your vote?— No. 

18776. We cannot give a certificate to a gentleman 
that says there was nothing wrong in a transaction. 

It would be an entirely different thing if you admitted 
that it was given for the purpose of securing your vote. 

If you admitted that it would be a reason for giving 
it, but you entirely denied that. It is for us to con- 
sider whether we shall put your name in any list or 
not. But we certainly cannot give you a certificate 
when you say there was nothing improper in the 
transaction. (No certificate.) 

18777. Patrick Fitzgerald of Lawlor’s lot applies. — 

(Certificate given.) 

18778. Simon Tracy. — I wish to say a few words, 
your worship. At the commencement of this inquiry, 
the people of Cashel were rather excited. I was the 
first witness called up. I was the first witness called up. 

18779. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do you understand that 
you are giving evidence on oath now ? — Yes, sir. /, 

18780. What do you wish to say? — Of 'course, sir, 

I acknowledge giving that cheque. 

18781. What cheque? — Cashen’s. 

18782. Well? — There was many cases, tried here 
that forgot afterwai-ds as well as me. 

18783. You need not mind referring us to any per- 
sons, for each case will stand on its own merits ? — I 
was going to mention there was another case of Miv 
Munster’s, I think you forgot last night. 

18784. You have nothing to say to Mr. Munster. 

I do not like to use any harsh language, but I must 
tell you that you have nothing at all to say to Mr. 

Munster ? — Only just to say that he might forget a 
thing as well as myself. 

18785. You have nothing whatever to say to Mr. 

Munster ? — I haven’t anything particular to say so, 
but to ask a certificate, if- you allow me to receive it. 

In regard to the £60 cheque, you can refer to Mr. 

O’Beirne’s evidence at the petition. 

18786. Mr. O’Beime’s evidence is not for you at all. 

You are to disburthen your conscience by your own 
evidence, not by Mr. O’Beirne’s? — I refer it to the 
court, sir. 

18787. The Commissioners are unanimously, and 
without the slightest doubt, of opinion, that you are not 
entitled to a certificate. (No certificate.) 

Thomas Donnell, of Main-street, applies. 

18788. We have some doubt about your case, as to 
your admitting what your intentions and desires were ; 
but, acting on a well-known principle of law, we will 
give you the benefit of the doubt, and give you a certi- 
ficate — (certificate given). 

18789. Mr. James Phelan, of Main-street, applies — 

(certificate given). 

18790. Denis Ryan, of Cooper’s Lot, applies — (certi- 
ficate given). 

18791. James Cashen, of Friar-street, applies — (cer- 
tificate given). 

18792. John Cashen, of Friar-street, applies — (cer- 
tificate given). 

Edmund Hardey applies. 

18793. If you say you got no money I cannot give 
you a certificate ? — I asserted it on oath, sir. 

18794. If you admit that you did anything wrong, 
we can give you a certificate ? — I don’t admit it, sir. 

(No certificate.) 

John O'Brien applies. 

18795. If you have done nothing wrong, you have 
no necessity for a certificate. (No certificate.) 

John Hanley, of Hughes’ Lot, applies. 

18796. What is it that you admitted to have done ? 

— Nothing wrong, sir. 

18797. Did you answer any questions tending to 
criminate you?— No, sir. 

18798. Then you do not want a certificate. (No 
certificate.) 

18799. Daniel Ferris, junior, of Main-street, applies 
— (certificate given). 
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Twentieth 


18800. Andrew Meara, of Main-street, applies— (cer- 
tificate given). 

18801. Thomas Connors, of Canopy-street, applies 
— (certificate given). 

i8802. Thomas Rawlins, of Friar-street, applies — 
(certificate given). 

18803. John Feehan, of the Green, Cashel, applies 
—(certificate given). 

18804. William Quinlan, of Lady’s-well-street, ap- 
plies — (certificate given). 

• 18805. Edmund Stapleton, of Price’s Lot, the Com- 
mons, applies — (certificate given). 

Mr. Pat/rick Laffan applies. 

18806. Mr. Waters, q.c. — I regret very much that 
we are not able to finish the inquiry to-day. . If Mr. 
Leahy were here we would be able to finish it this day. 
We cannot, Mr. Laffan, at present give it to you. But 
let no one misunderstand me. So far as you have 
given your evidence at present, we are all of opinion 
that you gave it truthfully, and concealed nothing ; 
and, if we were finishing the inquiry to-day, we would 
give you a certificate. Although we reserve your case, 
it is not because we entertain any doubt ; but, as a 
matter of form, we are obliged to reserve it until we; 
finally close. We are perfectly satisfied that when 
you at last did come to us, that you told us everything. 
I only reserve it as a matter of form, not entertaining 
any doubt that you are fully entitled to it ? — Shall 1 
have to come again 1 

18807. You must leave your address with your 
brother 1 — Yes, I shall leave my address with my bro- 
ther. 

18808. If you are in Dublin or anywhere near you 
can come if required. We will not require you un- 
less it be absolutely necessary. You need not come 
unless you are required. If you leave your address 
with Mr. MacSheehy he will forward you the certifi- 
cate. There is a matter not cleared up yet that I wish 
we could finish to-day 1 — Yes, I understand. 

18809. Mr. Munster [mentions Larkin’s case, and 
asks] — “ Is personal application necessary % ” 

18810. Mr. Waters, q.c. — No. — Mr. Munster . — I 
also wished to mention the case of Captain Byrne. It 
so happened that I asked him to-day to accompany 
Miss Sterne. I was not reflecting when I did. 

18811. His absence does not affect his case at all. 
I say nothing with reference to the last case except 
that his absence does not affect the case one way or the 
other. 


[The. certificate for Larkin is issued, and upon Mr. 
Munster’s declining to take charge of it, the secre- 
tary undertakes to send it by post.] 

18812. Edmund Hogan, jun., applies — (certificate 
given.) 

18813. John Reilly, of Lady’s-well-street, applies — 
(certificate given). 

18814. limothy Hogan, of Main-street, applies — 
(certificate given). 

18815. James Darmody, of the Green, applies — 
(certificate given). 

18816. Martin Phelan, of Lawlor’s Lot applies — 
(certificate given). 

. 18817. Thomas Murphy, of Lower Gate applies — 
(certificate given). 

James Lyster O’Beirne, Henry Raven, and Edmund 
Leahy were respectively called to attend on their sum- 
monses, but none of them appeared. 

Mr. John Davis White presents himself. 

18818. Mr. White. — I have been asked on behalf of 
the citizens of Cashel to state to you that Cashel was 
erected into a borough by Donat O’Lonergan the Third, 
about the year 1216 ; and also to state that Cashel 
sent no member to Parliament from the time of the 
Reformation to 1585, although other places did much 
earlier — Fethard, for example. Before that time the 
members, called barons, were chosen by the bishops 
and regular clergy. I also hand in a list of the mem- 
bers of Parliament for Cashel from 1585 down to 1865, 
as far as could be ascertained. [Hands in a paper.] 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — In consequence of the absence 
of Mr. O’Beime, who has been served with a subpcena, 
also in consequence of the absence of Henry Raven, 
who also has been served, and of Mr. Leahy, we are 
unable at present to close this inquiry. We regret 
very much to be obliged to adjourn it, but we must 
give Mi-. O’Beirne, from whom we have received let- 
ters saying he is prevented by illness from attending, 
an opportunity of coming here. Unfortunately, under 
the Act of Parliament, we have not power to adjourn 
for a longer period than a week. We now adjourn 
this Commission until ten o’clock on Monday morning 
next, the 1st of November. In the meantime we 
shall endeavour to get permission from the Under- 
secretary for the Home Department to adjourn for a 
longer time if it becomes necessary. Several persons 
who require certificates have not applied to us. If 
they are here at ten o’clock on Monday next we will 
consider their applications. 


dat. F 

November 1 


TWENTY-FIRST DAY. 

Monday, November 1, 1869. 

Mr. James Lyster O’Beirne was called, but did not appear ; Henry Raven was called, but did not appear ; 
Mr. Edmund Leahy was called, but did not appear. 


Mr. Henry 
Munster. 


Mr. MacSheehy. — Are there any persons present desirous of making applications for certificates! 
Mr. Henry Munster comes forward. 


18819. Mr. Munster. — I have been requested, and 
I wish to apply to the Commissioners on behalf of 
Captain Byrne for a certificate. In doing so, I am 
quite aware that my doing so will lay me open to 
many misconceptions ; but I am influenced in doing 
so — first of all by the fact that I distinguish between 
the indiscretion — the lamentable indiscretion — of an 
unpaid agent, as distinguished from a paid one ; and 
also from what I know of Captain Byrne, from his mili- 
tary habits and his very hot and hasty temper, in spite 
of his great age, he being I believe a man of seventy 
— all but seventy; I think that I shall be able to 
put before the Commissioners the facts relating, to 
Captain Byrne in a better way, and one which will 
enable them to deal with his case more satisfactorily 
than he could do himself. 


18820. Mr. Waters, q.c. — On what question do 
you wish, with reference to Captain Byrne, to; ad- 
dress us %■ — On the certificate. There are two things 
which I think open to observation ; one was his 
absence. 

18821. With reference to his absence we have no- 
thing to say at all 1 — There really is the most com- 
plete and satisfactory explanation of his absence that 
can be conceived. 

18822. His absence does not affect the granting or 
giving of the certificate in the smallest possible, degree. 
I cannot say his absence has any effect whatever on 
it 1 — It may have an effect on your minds ; it may 
have an effect on your minds, taken in connexion 
with what happened at another time, as to which I 
am not so well informed, for I was not present, and I 
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have seen nothing but what I have seen in the news- 
papers about it. 

18823. His absence on that occasion will not affect 
our minds in the smallest degree. I would not make 
another observation than I made to Mr. Byrne, that 
he went from this on the undertaking that he would 
come back, and he went away without communicating 
with us. I take it for granted now that Captain 
Byrne went away from his home on legitimate busi- 
ness ; I will even admit now that it was business of a 
pressing character 2 — I have in my hands evidence I 
think no one could look at and doubt that it was so. 

18824. That point need not be laboured [any fur- 
ther ? — It struck me myself as a curious thing. There 
is no use in disguising the fact that there have been 
many curious circumstances connected with the inquiry; 
and I may say for myself that the moment I heard Mr. 
Patrick Laffan examined, I was most anxious that 
Captain Byme should be here, and that accounts for 
a letter of mine of the 18th, alluding to him, which 
I believe he did not get until his return home. Well, 
then, sir, as to the other matter, which I feel more 
difficulty in dealing with because I am not so precisely 
informed on what took place, but I take it that a ques- 
tion was asked of Captain Byrne on his first examina- 
tion which I am told 

18825. We are most loth not to hear you, but 
really we cannot hear an argument on Mr. Byrne’s 
demeanour as a witness ; that is entirely for ourselves 
to judge. The words of the Act of Parliament are 
very strict and very peculiar, and it lies altogether on 
the way of his giving his evidence, and whether in our 
minds we are conscientiously of opinion that when he 
was examined he told the entire truth. Now, really 
that is what we have to decide, and we are very 
anxious to hear anything that you or Captain Byrne 
have to say, but we cannot hear any argument on that 
point. Any fact that you can give us that you think 


at all material, we shall be most happy to hear! — The twenty-first 
fact to which I wished to direct your attention was 
this, that something I am told had made Captain November 1. 
Byrne lose his temper, and that he was not in a state g" 
to discriminate very nicely what was asked of himy and M [ n8ter . y 
the only other fact in connexion with that which I 
would wish to put before you is this — that I think on 
consideration it is difficult to conceive any improper 
object or motive which he could have ; and I myself, 

I do this because I really blame myself a little for 
what took place, because owing to my excessive desire 
to avoid anything like a collusion or the concocting of 
a story, I avoided Captain Byrne and everybody else 
whose evidence I thought might be material, m order 
that their stories might come out independently and 
separately. I might — which would have been open to 
not the least objection — I might have let Captain 
Byrne know what I was prepared to state ; I knew it 
must come out. I think it is perfectly clear he could 
have been under no possible temptation to palter with 
a question which he might possibly think he could 

18826. We have not decided one way or the other. 

I am not able to say what my own mind is on the 
subject, much less what the minds of my brother Com- 
missioners are ? — That other accidental circumstance 
of his being absent might affect it. 

18827. It will not affect me certainly* and I have 
the authority of my brother Commissioners for saying 
that it will not affect them either. As to the first 
matter I have not made up my mind at all ; I have 
not considered the thing yet. As we come to deal 
with the report and the portion of the case with which 
he is concerned* we must then make up our minds, 
and I assure you we shall give it our most anxious 
consideration. So far as I speak for myself 1 look for 
every opportunity of giving a certificate to every man 
that I can. I shut out no man unless I think he 
deserves to be excluded from protection. 


Mr. John Davis White examined by Mr. Griffin. 


Mr. Henry Munster and 
18828. Referring to the evidence given by you 
about Mr. John Davis White and the transaction with 
him, there is one matter I wish to have explained. 
Was there only one cheque, or were there two given ? 
— Mr. Munster . — Not to my knowledge, sir, I gave 
him that one cheque myself. Mr. J ohn Davis White. 
— Only one, sir. 

18829. At what time was that cheque given?— Mr. 
Munster . — On the date it was drawn. Mr. White . — 
The 22nd February, I think. 

18830. Was the giving of that cheque on the same 
occasion as the general conversation in which the re- 
scinding of the contract that had been made by Mr. 
Laffan took place?— Mr. Munster.— Yes, it was all 


done together. I went to him and said, “ I am paying 
everything ; I cannot pay this.” Mr. White.— In my 
memory it was a month or six weeks after, sir. I re- 
fused to take the money at first. Mr. Munster. I 
think it is possible Mr. White is so far right, that he 
may have heard of my decision, but not from me. 

18831. But the personal conversation between you 
and Mr. White, in which you rescinded the contract was 
on the same occasion? — Mr. Munster. — Yes; I think 
it took place in my carriage, at his door. That is my 
recollection. Mr. Whits . — I think the conversation 
was with Mr. Munster before that, to the best of my 
memory. 


Mr. Henry 
Munster. 


Mr. John Davis White examined by Mr. Griffin. 


18832. Do. you mean the personal conversation? — 
Yes, the personal conversation. He paid me the 
money. 

18833. Was the conversation when he was paying 
you the money?— It was when he was paying me the 
money, sir. 

18834. Do you mean to say that there was no 
mention of anything of the kind before that? Was 
there no mention of his paying you that £50 before 
the conversation about the antiquities? — No; the 
whole business was rescinded two months before. 


18835. Was it rescinded by your interview with 
Mr. Munster, and was it to you yourself that Mr. 
Munster expressed his intention ? — It was two months 
before the payment I should say, that he refused to 
pay it. . 

18836. Did he at that time refuse it. to yourself? — 
Personally to myself, to the best of my memory ; then 
afterwards in February he called and paid me. I had 
not demanded or asked it at all. He said he would 
give it on those terms, and I am ready to fulfil the 
contract with him. 


Mr. John 
Davis White. 


Mr. Henry Munster examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. Munlter ^ 

When I was under examina- that return I perhaps knew that the book from which 
I made it up is in your possession. 

18839. There is nothing in this book with reference 
to Mr. Leahy? — X do not mean the book of claims, but 
my pass-book. 

18840. Give Mr. Munster all his cheque-books 
and pass-books, and everything of that sort, also Miss 
Sterne’s [Mr. MacSheehy delivers several books, <fcc., to 


18837. Mr. Munster. 
tion on the 21st I was directed the next morning to 
furnish those statements ; one referring to my English 
banks, the other as to charities. [Hands in documents.] 
18838. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Do I understand you 
then to say that the only cheques you gave Mr. 
Leahy were two cheques of £100 each ? — No, I dont 
think I say that, sir ; because at the time I made up 
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Twenty-fibs! 

November 1. 

Mr. Henry 
Munster. 


Mr. Munster] ? — I wisli to make an explanation as to 
one of those accounts. I didn’t draw the cheques myself. 

18841. The only thing we want to ascertain is, 
what money Mr. Leahy got 1 ? — With regard to that 
£5 cheque, sir, in favour of the Archbishop of Cashel, 
have you the counterfoil ? 

18842. Mr . MacSheeliy. — No; it was returned to you 
the last day. 

18843. Mr. Waters, q.c. — It was on the Sheffield 
Banking Company ? — I know it was. With regard to 
my own evidence connected •with the case of Mrs. 
Hackett there was one point I wish to explain, as I 
have seen it reported. I said something about being 
weak when I sent Mrs. Hackett away, saying I 
thought she was a “ plant,” in fact. Mr - . Richardson 
and Miss Ade were of a contrary opinion, and, there- 
upon, being pressed by questions, I said I did not 
positively object because I was weak. I meant by 
that, not that I was weak-minded and could not keep 
my opinion, but I was physically weak, and could not 
go on battling with them. With regard to the charities 
E wish to put in as far as regards my gifts to the 
bazaar here, to read this letter, or part of it, from Mr. 
Leahy to myself, dated 12th October, ’68. On the 
Saturday week before that I received two letters, say- 
ing they would be very glad if Mrs. Munster would 
take a stall at the bazaar ; and in the course of that 
week, about two days before I actually came, or three 
days, I received this letter : — 

“ _My dear Mb.' Munster. — Strange as it may appear 
yet it is a fact that any active patronage of the Convent 
bazaar would lose you many votes ; and therefore we have 
no alternative but to prevent Mrs. Munster from using the 
intended stall. I have forwarded a telegram to Mrs. Mun- 
ster to London, and also to my wife, desiring — [a word 
omitted] — not to come. I will give the black box with its 
contents [containing some of my gifts to the bazaar] to the nuns 
here, and at same time tell them Mrs. Munster will not 
be able to be present as intended. Under the circumstances 
I do not see what better could be done. I am expecting 
Mr. Richardson to-morrow or the day after. Please let me 
know your further wishes. But it would be useless and 
injurious just at present to do much for those nuns and 
their convent. The black box will do quite well, and be 
entirely satisfactory to the convent.” 

On that I wish to say that I urged Mrs. Munster to 
come nevertheless ; that her not coming had no refer- 
ence to this direction, but simply the state of her 
health. I replied thereupon that I felt it right to do 
certain things I had promised, whether or not. 

18844. Mr. Griffin. — With respect to the inter- 
view between you and Mr. Leahy, in which he pro- 
duced to you for your signature, an authority to one of 
your English bankers to honour his cheques or drafts, in 
introducing that subject, you said you had his permis- 
sion in your pocket to hand in ? — I think I have it now ; 
and I also said at the time that I did not -wish to name 
the bank, because non sequitur they knew anything 
about it ; but I can if necessary call the clerk, in 
whose handwriting that authority was. I may add, 
I had spoken to Mr. Leahy on the subject previously. 

18845. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Are you aware by letter 
or otherwise, when Mr. Leahy left London to go abroad? 
— The date of that letter, sir 1 


18846. It is not dated ? — I know, sir ; I can fix it, 
because I got another letter from Mr. Leahy the same 
day, and the letter written last reached me first. That 
letter as I gather, you will see by the post office mark, 
was posted after post hour on 

18847. Mr. Griffin. — The Cashel post mark is 
October 7 th? — My recollection is that that letter I got 
first, was to my mind written last. 

18848. Do you remember which of them you got 
first 1 — I got this first — [Identifies one.] 

18849. That is exactly as I thought. 

18850. Mr. Waters, q.c. — Are you able to say at 
what time Mr. Leahy left London ? — Not positively, sir. 

18851. Did you get any letter from him later than 
that you handed in ? — Dh, yes. 

18852. A later letter ? — Oh, yes. 

18853. What is the date of it? — I think I showed 
it to the Commissioners. 

18854. From London? — From Vienna. Oh, not 
from London, oh no. 

18855. We got a letter from Mr. Leahy from Vienna 
also. He says he would wait there to get an answer 
from us ; he waited a number of days, in which he 
must have known an answer could not have gone back, 
and then he left. Do you know where Mr. Leahy is 
gone? — I know no more on that subject than you do, 
sir. I have had a letter, which I think enclosed the 
duplicate of the letter written to you. 

18856. We have got another since that, in which he 
says he waited until the date of the letter. It was 
impossible for an answer to have reached to his first 
letter. He went away before he could possibly get that 
answer ? — The last conversation on business I had with 
Mr. Leahy, was about a scheme which had con- 
nexion with the construction of a patent omnibus of 
his, about tramways in Dublin. I next heard he had 
gone to Brussells to look at a tramway laid down 
there. 

18857. Mr. Griffin. — Was the letter in which he 
enclosed the duplicate of the letter to us, the letter in 
which he expressed his intention of going on to Con- 
stantinople ? — I think it is. 

18858. Have you got that letter ? — I have either got 
it, or got it close by in my carriage. 

18859. If you have got the letter which enclosed 
copy of the letter addressed to us ; kindly give us the 
letter you got from Mr. Leahy? — I will go for it to my 
carriage. With regard, sir, to that £5 cheque, an ex- 
planation did offer itself to my mind, but I offer it with 
diffidence, because I think it is connected in my mind 
with the cheque for <£400, I gave the same day. 
That cheque I distinctly recollect being told was not 
used ; I saw it, and I have a sort of impression that 
this cheque also, I was told was not used. 

18860. Those two cheques were dated in September ? 
— The 19 th September. 

18861. When you gave that £400 cheque to Mr. 
Leahy, did you give him the £5 also ? Did you give 
him the two cheques ? — Yes ; I am quite certain of it. 
I am perfectly certain of it. But I think — I am still 
unable to read my own counterfoil — I wanted the 
money divided, and I think not being able to divide 
the cheque, he divided the cash and kept the cheque. 


Mr. Edward 
Henry Biggin. 


Mr. Edward Henry Biggin recalled ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


[ Witness hands in “ a statement of all the cheques 
given to Mr. Leahy by Mr. Munster.”] 

18862. On any bank, Mr. Biggin, are those the only 
cheques? Look through them if you please. What 
is the date of the £500 cheque ?— -The 29th October. 
That was the Christian Brothers’, sir. 

18863. What is the date of the £130 %— Below, sir, 
you will find it ; on the Sheffield bank. 

18864. In this book that you called a ledger, I find 
in Mr. Leahy’s account “ Debtor to cash from M. J. 
Laffan, £350 : by cash to P. M. Laffan, £350 ?”— Yes. 
18865. How did you come to make those entries ? 


— I got the £350, debtor to Mi\ Leahy, from Mr. 
Laffan’s account. I said to Mr. Leahy, “ You stand 
in my book debtor £350 ; will you give me an account 
of it ?” He said no more than that he gave it to Mr. 
Patrick Laffan. 

18866. He told you that he gave it to Mr. Patrick 
Laffan ? — He told me that he gave it to Mr. Patrick 
Laffan. 

18867. Had you ever any conversation with him 
about the £600 ? — With Mr. Leahy ? 

18868. Yes? — No more than I told you the other day. 
18869. I forget what it was ? — He told me that two 
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persons — as I understood Patrick Laffan and J oseph 
Richardson — were boasting in a coffee-room in Dublin 
that they had £600, and that he gave it to them, I 
think ; he supplied a cheque, I think. 


18870. Did he tell you that he gave them a cheque ? Twenty-fibbt 
— I believe so, that is, to the best of my knowledge Day ~ 
now, and that they went to Dublin to cash the cheque November i. 
in Dublin, and brought gold down here. ,, — — , 

° Mr. Edward 

Henry Biggin. 


Mr. Henry Mvmter presents himself ; examined by Mr. Waters, q.c. 


18871. Witness. — That, sir, is the last letter. It 
contained no other enclosure. [Hands in a letter.] 
18872. Mr. Waters. — Do you say that, this came 
without anything with it ? — Without anything with it 


18873. We want, to ascertain, if possible, where Mr. 
Leahy has gone, in order that we may communicate 
with him. In that letter he does not state where he 
has gone! — The previous letter spoke of Constanti- 
nople. I think I must have left it in Abbeyview. 

18874. Mr. Griffin. — Do you remember the hotel 
he mentioned? — I think it was I' hotel d’ Angleterre, 
that is my recollection ; but I have no doubt I have 
got the letter if you wish for it. With regard to the 
cheque of £500, I can speak of that most positively. 


Mr. Henry 

I can speak of that most positively — it was the cheque Munster, 
to the Archdeacon. 

Mr. Waters. — We are unfortunately now unable to 
conclude this inquiry as we desired to do. We shall 
have to adjourn it again, very much to our own incon- 
venience, to afford Mr. Leahy, if he wishes to do so, 
an opportunity of attending, as well as Mr. O’Beime 
and Mr. Raven. The day we purpose adjourning to is 
next Saturday fortnight, in order to give Mr. Leahy 
ample opportunity to come here. He admits that he 
got the summons. He ought to be here long ago. He 
could have been here if he wished. He admits having 
got the summons ; he has not come, and he has gone 
away from Vienna without letting us know where he 
has gone to. We are obliged now to make this further 
adjournment, which, I trust, is the last. 


Jeremiah Connolly, of Main-street, receives certificates for himself, John Connolly, and Peter Connolly. 
Adjourned to Saturday, 20th November, 


TWENTY-SECOND DAY. 

Saturday, November 20, 1869. 

Mr. Edmund Leahy was called, but did not appear ; Mr. James Lyster O’Beirm was called, but did not appear ; 
Henry Raven was called, but did not appear. 


Twenty- 
second Day. 

November 20. 


Mr. Pierce Grace.— 1 have an application to make. 
On the last day Simon Tracy applied to you for a cer- 
tificate, and I believe you did not finally decide what 
to do. Since then a circumstance occurred which, I 
think, might perhaps lead you to give him a certificate. 
A summons has been issued against him, at the suit 
of Mr. Munster, for bribery. Now, in all that came 
out here on the inquiry no case of bribery was made 
out. against Tracy, except, perhaps, one ; and I think 
that the ends of justice would not be satisfied if this 
man, against whom one single case of bribery was made 
out, should be punished, whilst others who practised 
wholesale bribery at the other side should escape alto- 
gether. Under these circumstances, considering that 
when Simon Tracy came up here he was a good deal 
confused, and that in the answers he gave he might 
appear to equivocate, and not give his evidence very 
freely, but that it might be said of him, I think, 
■without mentioning names, that there are other parties 
much more involved and likely to escape 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — This case stands on its merits. 

Mr Grace. Yes. I merely mention this much for 

your consideration. 

Mr Waters, Q.C.— I see nothing new about Simon 
Tracy’s case. We said the last day that we would not 
give it then. I wish 'to say one thing with reference 
to your remark, that the ends of justice would not be 
satisfied if only one person was selected out of the 
number. I am obliged to say, Mr. Grace, that cannot 
form any consideration with us in granting or with- 
holding the certificate. Our duty under the Act of 
Parliament is, if a person has satisfactorily answered 
the questions put to him, to give him a certificate. 
We cannot take anything into our consideration ex- 
cept just the one thing provided by the Act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Grace . — Perhaps you would consider that hav- 
ing held him in suspense for such a length of time 
from the beginning you might now relieve him. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — Mr. Grace, just one word. Let 
it be correctly understood that the fact of a summons 
having been issued cannot weigh with us in the slightest 
possible degree, because the very object of our refusing 


the certificate is to enable persons to institute criminal 
proceedings against the man to whom we refuse a 
certificate. 

Mr. Grace . — I merely produced the summons to 
show the urgency of the application. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — I was going to say on that, that 
we do not give any decision on it immediately. We 
will consider the case this day before we leave town, 
and Mr. MacSheehy will communicate our determina- 
tion to you. 

Patrick Connor . — Your worships, I have also to 
make application for a certificate. Mr. Munster has 
been trying so many experiments in Cashel since he 
came here with all his money 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — Is there any urgency in your 
case such as there is in Tracy’s ? 

Patrick Connor. — No, your worship ; but I was so 
closely connected with Mr. O’Beirne, and my brother 
also, and such intimate supporters of Mr. O’Beime, 
that Mr. Munster, it appears, is proceeding against me, 
and on that ground I apply for a certificate. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — I think on the last occasion when 
you applied 

Patrick Connor . — I didn’t apply at all, your worship. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — Whether a man applies or not, 
if we consider it necessary he shall have a certificate. 
We will consider each case. We have not yet been 
able to go through all the cases. We have considered 
them as far as we have got the evidence printed, and 
when it is finished we shall consider each case. 
Whether a witness applies or not, if we feel we can 
give him a certificate we shall send it to him. 

Patrick Connor . — I would not apply at all, your 
worship, but for fear he would proceed against me. 

Mr. Waters, q.c. — It is quite right. If any urgent 
case arises — if proceedings are taken as in the case of 
Simon Tracy — any person placed in such a position 
may communicate with Mr. MacSheehy who will then 
hasten the consideration of his case. There is no 
urgency at present in your case, and therefore when 
we come to the evidence that affects you we will con- 
sider your case, and if we are perfectly satisfied we 
shall send you the certificate, 
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Twenty- 
second Day. 

November 20. 


Patrick Connor . — He Las summoned me, yourwor- 
smp. [Witness Lands in Lis summons, which was for 
perjury.] 

Air. Waters, q.c. — I asked you was tLere any 
urgency in your case. TLe certificate will uot lielp 
you m tLat in tLe least degree. Anyone that wants 
to get Mr. MacSLeeLy’s address will learn it by apply- 
ing to Mr. O’Kearney, tLe court-keeper, if tLere be any 
necessity for an immediate application for a certificate. 
As those witnesses for whom we adjourned the Com- 
mission on the last day, in order to give them an 
opportunity of appealing here to-day, have not come. 


Su^If T“ d 0f P r °> <m S”g investiga- 

tam, so far as staymg here m Cashel is concerned, an,I 
Z ■ ; j!I now adjourn the court, without the necessity 
of conung back here again. As we are now adjourning 
I take the opportunity of saying that the Conunif 
Stoners have to express their thanks for the attention 
they have received from the Sub-Inspector of constabu- 
lary in charge of the court. Mr, O'ieamey, the court 
keeper is also entitled to our thanks for the very meat 

attention he has shown, and the care he has take? of 
our interests. 


Dublin: Printed by Alexander Thom, 87 & 88, Abbey-street, 
For Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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